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NOTE 


The author desires fully to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the following writers, from whose books he has drawn freely, 
both for historical fact, incidents, and the spirit of the times: 


Tuthill — History of California. 
Foster — The Gold Regions of California. 
Stillman — Seeking the Golden Fleece. 
Taylor — El Dorado. 

Delano — Life on the Plains. 

Shinn — Mining Camps. 

Brooks— Four Months Among the Gold Finders. 
Johnson — Sights in the Gold Region and Scenes by the Way. 
Bostwicks — Three Years in California. 
Shaw — Ramblings in California. 

Hittell — History of San Francisco. 

Bates — Four Years on the Pacific Coast. 
Taylor — California Life Illustrated. 
Marryatt — Mountains and Molehills. 
James — The Heroes of California. 

Hunt — California the Golden. 

Haskins — The Argonauts of California. 
Bell — Reminiscences of a Ranger. 
Royce — California. 

Eldredge — Beginnings of San Francisco. 
Langford — Vigilante Days and Ways. 


The author desires further to announce that, provided 
nothing interferes, he hopes to supplement this novel with two 
others. They also will deal with early days, and will be entitled 
The Gray Dawn, and The Rose Dawn. 
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GOLD 


CHAPTER I 
OH, SUSANNAH! 


Somewhere in this book I must write a paragraph ex- 
clusively about myself. The fact that in the outcome of 
all these stirring events I have ended as a mere bookkeeper 
is perhaps a good reason why one paragraph will be enough. 
In my youth I had dreams a-plenty; but the event and the 
peculiar twist of my own temperament prevented their 
fulfilment. Perhaps in a more squeamish age —and yet 
that is not fair, either, to the men whose destinies I am 
trying to record. Suffice it then that of these men I have 
been the friend and companion, of these occasions I have 
been a part, and that the very lacks and reservations of my 
own character that have kept me to a subordinate position 
and a little garden have probably made me the better 
spectator. Which is a longer paragraph about myself 
than I had purposed writing. 

Therefore I will pass over briefly the various reasons, 
romantic and practical, why I decided to join the gold rush 
to California in the year 1849. It was in the air; and I was 

then of a romantic and adventurous disposition. 

The first news of the gold discovery filtered to us in a 
roundabout way through vessels to the Sandwich Islands, 
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and then appeared again in the columns of some Balti- 
more paper. Everybody laughed at the rumour; but every- 
body remembered it. The land was infinitely remote; and 
then, as now, romance increases as the square of the dis- 
tance. There might well be gold there; but more authen- 
tic were the reports of fleas, rawhides, and a dried-up 
coast. Minstrel shows made a good deal of fun of it all, 
IT remember. Then, when we were of a broad grin, came 
the publication of the letter written by Governor Mason to 
the War Department. That was a sober official document, 
and had to be believed, but it read like a fairy tale. 

“T have no hesitation in saying,” wrote the governor, 
“that there is more gold in the country drained by the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers than would pay the 
costs of the late war with Mexico a hundred times over.” 
And he then went on to report in detail big nuggets and big 
washings, mentioning men, places, dates, in a circumstan- 
tial manner that carried conviction. 

Our broad grins faded. The minstrels’ jokes changed 
colour. As I look back, it seems to me that I can almost 
see with the physical eye the .broad restless upheaval 
beneath the surface of all society. The Mexican war was 
just over, and the veterans — young veterans all — filled 
with the spirit of adventure turned eagerly toward this 
glittering new emprise. Out in the small villages, on the 
small farms, the news was talked over seriously, almost 
without excitement, as offering a possible means of lifting 
the burden war had laid. Families strained their resources, 
mortgaged their possessions, to equip and send their single 
strongest members to make the common fortune. 
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Then came the song that caught the popular ear; and the 
rush was on. Most great movements are done to song, 
generally commonplace. It was so in this instance. Oh, 
Susannah! or rather a modification of the original made to 
fit the occasicn, first sung in some minstrel show, ran like 
fire in the tinder of men’s excited hopes. From every 
stage, on every street corner, in every restaurant and hotel 
it was sung, played, and whistled. At the sound of its 
first notes the audience always sprang to its feet and cheered 
like mad. 

The desire to go to el-dorado was universal, and almost 
irresistible. The ability to go was much more circum- 
scribed. For one thing, it cost a good deal of money; and 
that was where J bogged down at the first pull. Then I 
suppose a majority did have ties of family, business or 
other responsibilities impossible to shake off. However, we 
all joined one or more of the various clubs formed for the 
purpose of getting at least some of their members to Cali- 
fornia; and discussed heatedly the merits of the different 
routes; and went into minute and fascinating details as to 
processes of which we knew less than nothing; and sang 
Oh, Susannah! and talked ourselves into a glorified fever 
of excitement; and went home with our heads in the 
clouds. Once in a great while some of these clubs came to 
something — as a body I mean; for individual members 
were constantly working themselves up the summit of 
resolution to rush headlong and regardless down the other 
side and out of our sight. When a man had reached a 
certain pitch of excitement he ran amuck. He sold any- 
thing, deserted anything, broke through anything in the 
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way of family, responsibility, or financial lacks in order to 
go. But, as I say, occasionally one of these clubs pooled 
its individual resources and bought some old tub of a 
whaler, or outfitted a wagon train, and started off. But 
generally we got only as far as Oh, Susannah! I remember 
once, in coming out from one of our meetings, finding myself 
next a solemn and earnest youth originally from my own 
rural village. He walked by my side for several squares 
lost in a brown study. Then suddenly he looked up. 

“Frank,” said he with conviction, ‘‘I believe Pll go. I 
know most of this talk is wildly exaggerated, but I’m sen- 
sible enough to discount all that sort of thing and to dis- 
believe absurd stories. I shan’t go with the slightest notion 
of finding the thing true, but will be satisfied if I do reason- 
ably well. In fact, if I don’t pick up more than a hatful of 
gold a day, I shall be perfectly satisfied.” 

Which remark sufficiently indicates about where we all 
were! 


CHAPTER II 
THE HAMMERLOCK 


We had many sorts of men in our club, but nearly all 
young. One, in especial, early attracted my attention, and 
held it through all the changing vicissitudes of our many 
meetings. I say attracted me, though fascinated would be 
perhaps the better word, for after the first evening of his 
attendance I used deliberately so to place myself that I 
could watch him. 

He came always in a rather worn military cape, which 
on entering the door he promptly threw back in such a 
manner as to display the red lining. ‘This seemed an appro- 
priate envelopment of his flaming, buoyant personality. 
He walked with his chin up and his back straight, and trod 
directly on and over the ends of his toes so that he seemed 
fairly to spring with vigour. His body was very erect and 
tall and pliant, bending easily to every change of balance. 
If I were never to have seen his face at all I should have 
placed him as one of the laughing spirits of the world. His 
head was rather small, round, well poised, with soft close- 
set ringlets all over it like a cap, in the fashion of some 
marble gods I have seen. He had very regular, handsome 
features, with a clear, biscuit-brown complexion, and a close- 
clipped, stubby, light moustache. All these things were 
interesting and attractive, though no more so than are the 
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vigour and beauty of any perfect animal. But the quality 
of his eyes placed him, at least tome,inaclassapart. They 
were sober, clear eyes, that looked out gray and contem- — 
plative on the world about them; so that one got the instant 
impression of a soul behind them that weighed and judged. 
Indeed they were not laughing eyes at all, and rather nega- 
tived the impression made by the man’s general bear- 
ing. But somewhere down in them something flickered like 
a strong burning candle in a brisk wind. Occasionally it 
was almost out; then again it blazed up clear, so that one 
thought to see it plainly through the steady brooding look. 
It always fascinated the beholder, for it was mysterious. 
Whether it came and went, grew and shrank, following 
delicately the moods or reflections of the spirit within, or 
whether it was a purely fortuitous effect of light and 
refraction, no man was ever able to say. And some men 
later made some very bad guesses. I myself think it was 
the devil of genius — a devil behind the steady control of a 
clear brain. His name, I soon discovered, was Talbot Ward. 

At this period I was starting in as an assistant book- 
keeper to a large exporting firm. They were enterprising 
people, and already they were laying plans to capture some 
of the California trade. The office talk I heard concerning 
the purchase of ships, the consignment of arms, the engage- . 
ment of captains and of crews further inflamed my imagi- 
nation. I received the vast sum of nine dollars per week. 
As I was quite alone in the world, and possessed no other 
resources, the saving of the five hundred dollars agreed 
upon as the least sum with which it was possible to get te 
California was fairly out of all question. 
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One evening, after the meeting, to my great surprise, 
Ward fell into step with me. We had up to that moment 
never exchanged a word. 

““In New York long?” he demanded. 

‘‘ About six months,” I told him. 

‘Farm bred, of course?” he remarked. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘Ashbury in Vermont,” I replied, without the slightest 
feeling that he was intrusive. 

He stopped short in the street and looked me up and 
down reflectively, but without comment. 

“‘T’ve been watching you at these fool meetings,” said he, 
falling into step again. 

In spite of myself I experienced a glow of gratification 
at having been the object of his interest. 

‘Fool meetings?” I echoed inquiringly. 

‘“‘Suppose, by a miracle, all that lot could agree, and 
could start for California to-morrow, in a body — that’s 
what they are organized for, I believe,” he countered — 
“would you go with them?” 

“Why not?” 

“Martin is why not; and Fowler is why not; and that little 
Smith runt, and six or eight others. They are weak sisters. 
If you are going into a thing, go into it with the strong men. 
I wouldn’t go with that crowd to a snake fight if it was 
twelve miles away. Where do you live?” 

“West Ninth Street.” 

‘“‘That’s not far. Have you a good big room?” 

“T have a very small hall bedroom,” I replied 
wonderingly; “a number of us have the whole of the top 
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Somehow, I must repeat, this unexplained intrusion of a 
total stranger into my private affairs did not offend. 

“Then you must have a big sitting-roo. How many 
of you?” 

“Four.” 

“Can you lick all the others?” 

I stopped to laugh. By some shrewd guess he had hit 
on our chief difficulty as a community. We were all four 
country boys with a good deal of residuary energy and high 
spirits; and we were not popular with the tenants under- 
neath. 

“You see I’m pretty big ” T reminded him. 

“Yes, Isee youare. That’s why I’m with you. Do you 
think you can lick me?” 

I stopped short again, in surprise. 

“What in blazes ” T began. 

He laughed, and the devils in his eyes danced right out 
to the surface of them. 

“T asked you a plain question,” he said, “and I'd like 
the favour of a plain answer. Do you think you can lick 
me as well as your rural friends?” 

“T can,” said I shortly. 

He ran his arm through mine eagerly. 

“Come on!” he cried, “‘on to West Ninth!” 

We found two of my roommates smoking and talking 
before the tiny open fire. Talbot Ward, full of the business 
in hand, rushed directly at the matter once the introduc- 
tions were over. 

Our arrangements were very simple; the chairs were few 
and pushed back easily, and we had an old set of gloves. 
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‘Which is it to be?” I asked my guest, “boxing or 
wrestling?” 

“TJ said you couldn’t lick me,” he replied. ‘Boxing isa 
game with rules; it isn’t fighting at all.” 

“You want to bite and gouge and scratch, then?” said I, 
greatly amused. 

“T do not; they would not be fair; a fight’s a fight; but a 
man can be decent with it all. We’ll put on the gloves, and 
we'll hit and wrestle both — in fact, we’ll fight.” 

He began rapidly to strip. 

“Would you expect to get off your clothes in a real fight?” 
I asked him a little sardonically. 

“Tf I expected to fight, yes!” said he. “Why not? 
Didn’t the Greek and Roman and Hebrew and Hun and 
every other good old fighter ‘strip for the fray’ when he got 
achance? Ofcourse! Take off your shirt, man!” 

I began also to strip for this strange contest whose rules 
seemed to be made up from a judicious selection of general 
principles by Talbot Ward. 

My opponent’s body was as beautiful as hishead. The 
smooth white skin covered long muscles that rippled be- 
neath it with every slightest motion. The chest was deep, 
the waist and hips narrow, the shoulders well rounded. In 
contrast my own big prominent muscles, trained by heavy 
farm work of my early youth, seemed to move slowly, to 
knot sluggishly though powerfully. Nevertheless I judged 
at a glance that my strength could not but prove greater 
than his. In a boxing match his lithe quickness might 
win — provided he had the skill to direct it. But in a 
genuine fight, within the circumscribed and hampering 
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dimensions of our little room, I thought my own rather 
unusual power must crush him. The only unknown quan- 
tity was the spirit or gameness of us two. I had no great 
doubt of my own determination in that respect — I had 
been on too many log-drives to fear personal encounter, 
And certainly Talbot Ward seemed to show nothing but 
eager interest. 

“You don’t show up for what you are in your clothes,” 
said he. “This is going to be more fun than I had 
thought.” 

My roommates perched on the table and the mantelpiece 
out of the way. I asked the length of the rounds. 

“Rounds!” echoed Talbot Ward with a flash of teeth 
beneath his little moustache. “Did you ever hear of 
rounds in a real fight?” 

With the words he sprang forward and hit me twice. 
The blows started at the very toe of his foot; and they shook 
me as no blows, even with the bare fist, have ever shaken 
me before or since. Completely dazed, I struck back, but 
encountered only the empty air. Four or five times, from 
somewhere, these pile-driver fists descended upon me. 
Being now prepared, to some extent, I raised my elbows 
and managed to defend my neck and jaws. Theattack 
was immediately transferred to my body, but I stiffened 
my muscles thankfully and took the punishment. My 
river and farm work had so hardened me there that I believe 
I could have taken the kick of a mule without damage 
were I expecting it. 

The respite enabled my brain to clear. I recovered 
slowly from the effect of those first two Vicious blows. I 
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saw Ward, his eyes narrowed calculatingly, his body swing- 
ing forward like a whalebone spring, delivering his attack 
with nice accuracy. A slow anger glowed through me. 
He had begun without the least warning: had caught me 
absolutely unaware. I hit back. 

He was so intent on his own assault, so certain of the 
blinding effect of his first attack, that hit him. I saw his 
head snap back, and the blood come from his lips. The 
blows were weak, for I was still dazed; but they served, 
together with the slow burn of my anger, greatly to steady 
me. We were once more on equal terms. 

For perhaps two minutes I tried to exchange with him. 
He was in and out like lightning; he landed on me hard 
almost every time; he escaped nine out of ten of my return 
counters. Decidedly I was getting the worst of this; 
though my heavier body took punishment better than his 
lighter and more nervous frame. Then suddenly it 
occurred to me that I was playing his game for him. As 
long as he could keep away from me, he was at an advan- 
tage. My best chance was to close. 

From that moment I took the aggressive, and was in con- 
sequence the more punished. My rushes to close in were 
skilfully eluded; and they generally laid me wide open. 
My head was singing, and my sight uncertain; though I 
was in no real distress. Ward danced away and slipped 
around tense as a panther. 

Then, by a very simple ruse, I got hold of him. I feinted 
at rushing him, stopped and hit instead, and then, follow- 
ing closely the blow, managed to seize his arm. For ten 
seconds he jerked and twisted and struggled to release 
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himself. Then suddenly he gave that up, dove forward, 
and caught me in a grapevine. 

He was a fairly skilful wrestler, and very strong. It 
was as though he were made of whalebone springs. But 
never yet have I met a man of my weight who possessed 
the same solid strength; and Ward would tip the scales at 
considerably less. I broke his hold, and went after him. 

He was as lively as an exceedingly slippery fish. Time 
after time he all but wriggled from my grasp; and time after 
time he broke my hold by sheer agility. His exertions 
must have been to him something terrible, for they required 
every ounce of his strength at the greatest speed. I could, 
of course, take it much easier, and every instant I expected 
to feel him weaken beneath my hands; but apparently he 
was as vigorous as ever. He was in excellent training. 
At last, however, I managed to jerk him whirling past me, 
to throw his feet from under him, and to drop him beneath 
me. As he fell he twisted, and by a sheer fluke I caught his 
wrist. 

Thus through no great skill of my own the fortunes of 
war had given me a hammerlock on him. Most people 
know what that is. Any one else can find out by placing 
his forearm across the small of his back and then getting 
somebody else to press upward on the forearm. ‘The 
Greek statue of ‘“The Wrestlers” illustrates it. As the pres- 
sure increases, so does the pain. When the pain becomes 
intense enough, the wrestler rolls over and the contest is 
won. Some people can stand it longer than others ; but 
all sooner or later must give up. In fact, skilled wrestlers, 
knowing that otherwise the inevitable end is a broken arm, 
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save themselves much tribulation by immediately conced- 
ing the bout once this deadly hold is gained. 

I began to force Talbot Ward’s hand slowly up his 
back. 

Very gently, an inch at a time, I pressed. He said 
nothing. Once he attempted to slip sidewise; but finding 
me of course fully prepared for that, he instantly ceased 
struggling. After I had pushed the hand to the hurting 
point, I stopped. 

“Well?” said I. 

He said nothing. 

Now I was young, and none too well disciplined, heated 
by contest, and very angry at having been so unexpectedly 
attacked at the beginning. I was quite willing to hurt him 
a little. Slowly and steadily, and, I am ashamed to say, 
with considerable satisfaction, I pressed the arm upward. 
The pain must have been intense. I could feel the man’s 
body quiver between my knees, and saw the sweat break out 
afresh. Still he made no sign, but dug his forehead into 
the floor. ‘I can stand this as long as you can,” said I to 
myself grimly. 

But at last I reached the point where I knew that another 
inch, another pound, would break the bone. 

“Do you give up?” I demanded. 

“No!” he gasped explosively. 

“T’ll break your arm!” I snarled at him 

He made no reply. 

The blood was running into my eyes from a small scrape 
on my forehead. It was nothing, but it annoyed me. I 
was bruised and heated and mad. Every bit of antagonism 
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in me was aroused. As far as I was concerned, it was 
a very real fight. 

“All right,” I growled, ‘‘T’ll keep you there then, damn 
you!” 

Holding the arm in the same position, I settled myself. 
The pain to the poor chap must have been something fear- 
ful, for every muscle and tendon was stretched to the 
cracking point. His breath came and went in sharp hisses; 
but he gave no other sign. My heat cooled, though, as 
I look back on it, far too slowly. Suddenly I arose and 
flung him from me. He rolled over on his back, and lay, 
his eyes half closed, breathing deeply. We must have been 
a sweet sight, we two young barbarians — myself marked 
_ and swollen and bloody, he with one eye puffed, and pale 
as death. My roommates, absolutely fascinated, did not 
stir. 

The tableau lasted only the fraction of a minute, after 
all. Then abruptly Talbot Ward sat up. He grinned up 
at me with his characteristic momentary flash of teeth. 

“T told you you couldn’t lick me,” said he. 

I stared at him in astonishment. 

“Licked? Why, I had you cold!” 

“You had not.” 

“T’d have broken your arm, if I had gone any farther.” 

“Well, why didn’t you?” 

I stared into his eyes blankly. 

“Would you have done it?” I asked, in a sudden flash of 
illumination. 

“Why, of course,” said he, with a faint contempt, as he 
arose. 
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“Why did you hit me at first, as youdid? You gave me 
no warning whatever.” 

“Do you get any warning in-a real fight?” 

I could not controvert this; and yet uneasily, vaguely, 
I felt there must be a fallacy somewhere. I had been told 
and not told, what should, or should not, be done, in an 
affair that apparently could have no rules, and yet had dis- 

tinctions as to fair and unfair, some of which were explained 
and some left as obvious. I felt somewhat confused. But 
often in my later experience with Talbot Ward I felt just 
that way, so in retrospect it does not strike me so forcibly 
as it did at that time. 

“But you’re a wonder! a perfect wonder!” Ward was 
saying. 

Then we all became aware of a knocking and a rattling 
at the door. It must have been going on for some time. 

“If you don’t open, I’ll get the police! I promise you, 
T’ll get the police!” the voice of our landlady was saying. 

We looked at each other aghast. 

“T suppose we must have been making a little noise,” 
conceded Talbot Ward. Noise! It must have sounded as 
though the house were coming down. Our ordinary little 
boxing matches were nothing to it. 

Ward threw his military cape around his shoulders, and 
sank back into a seat beneath the window. I put on an 
overcoat. One of the boys let her in. 

She was thoroughly angry, and she gave us all notice to 
go. She had done that same every Saturday night for a 
year; but we had always wheedled her out of it. This 
time, however, she seemed to mean business. I suppose 
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we had made a good deal of a riot. When the fact became 
evident, I, of course, shouldered the whole responsibility. 
Thereupon she turned on me. Unexpectedly Talbot Ward 
spoke up from the obscurity of his corner. His clear voice 
was incisive, but so courteous with the cold finality of the 
high-bred aristocrat, that Mrs. Simpkins was cut short in 
the middle of a sentence. 

“T beg you, calm yourself, madam,” said he; “‘it is not 
worth heating yourself over: for the annoyance, such as 
it is, will soon be removed. Mr. Munroe and myself are 
shortly departing together for California.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE VOYAGE 


If [had any scruples — and Ido not remember many — 
they were overcome within the next day or two. It was 
agreed that I was to go in Ward’s employ, he to pay my 
passage money and all expenses, I to give him half the gold 
I might pick up. This seemed to me, at least,an eminently 
satisfactory and businesslike arrangement. Ward bought 
the outfits for both of us. It turned out that he was a 
Mexican war veteran —hence the military cape — and 
in consequence an old campaigner. His experience and 
my rural upbringing saved us from most of the ridiculous 
purchases men made at that time. We had stout clothes 
and boots, a waterproof apiece, picks and shovel, blankets 
and long strips of canvas, three axes, knives, one rifle, a 
double shotgun, and a Colt’s revolver apiece. The latter 
seemed to me a wonderful weapon, with its six charges in 
the turning cylinder; but I had no opportunity to try it. 

Ward decided instantly for the Panama route. 

“‘Tt’s the most expensive, but also the quickest,” said he; 
‘a sailing ship around the Horn takes forever; and across 
the plains is ditto. Every day we wait, some other fellow 
is landing in the diggings.” 

Nearly every evening he popped into our boarding house, 
where, owing to the imminence of my departure. I had been 
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restored to favour. I never did find out where he lived. 
We took our passage at the steamship office; we went to 
the variety shows and sang Oh, Susannah! with the rest; 
we strutted a bit, and were only restrained from donning our 
flannel shirts and Colt’s revolving pistols in the streets of 
New York by a little remnant, a very little remnant, of 
common sense. When the time at last came, we boarded 
our steamship, and hung over the rail, and cheered like 
crazy things. I personally felt as though a lid had been 
lifted from my spirit, and that a rolling cloud of enthusiasm 
was at last allowed to puff out to fill my heaven. 

In two days we were both over being seasick, and had 
a chance to look around us. Our ship was a sidewheel 
steamer of about a thousand tons, and she carried two hun- 
dred and eighty passengers, which was about two hundred 
more than her regular complement. ‘They were as miscella- 
neous a lot as mortal eye ever fell upon: from thelank Maine 
Yankee to the tall, sallow, black-haired man from Louisiana. 
I suppose, too, all grades of the social order must have been 
represented; but in our youth and high spirits we did not go 
into details of that sort. Every man, with the exception of 
a dozen or so, wore a red shirt, a slouch hat, a revolver and 
a bowie knife; and most of us had started to grow beards. 
Unless one scrutinized closely such unimportant details as 
features, ways of speech or manners, one could not place 
his man’s former status, whether as lawyer, physician or 
roustabout. And we were too busy for that. I never 
saw such a busy place as that splattering old ship slowly 
wallowing her way south toward the tropical seas. We had 
fifty-eight thousand things to discuss, beginning with Mar- 
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shall’s first discovery, skipping through the clouds of 
rumours of all sorts, down to intimate details of climate, out- 
fit, prospects, plans, and the best methods of getting at the 
gold. And to all these subjects we brought a dozen points 
of view, each of which was strange to all the others. We 
had with us men from every stratum of society, and from 
every point of the compass. Each was a product of his 
own training and mental upbringing, and was incapable, 
without great effort, of understanding his neighbour’s point 
of view. Communication and travel were in those days 
very limited, it must be remembered, and different com- 
munities and sections of the country produced strong types. 
With us discussion became an adventurous exploration into 
a new country; the man from Maine could not but be 
interested in finding out what that strange, straight-haired, 
dark creature from Carolina might think of even the most 
commonplace subject. Only our subjects were not com- 
monplace. 

So my chief impression of that voyage down was of 
knots of men talking hurriedly and excitedly, as though 
there were not a moment to waste; and the hum of voices 
rising and falling far into the night. 

Only two things were capable of breaking in on this tense 
absorption of the men in each other and in their subject — 
one was dolphins, and the other the meal gong. When 
dolphins appeared each rushed promptly to the side of the 
ship and discharged his revolver at the beasts. I never 
saw any harm come from these fusillades, but they made 
a wonderful row. Meal times always caught the majority 
unaware. They tumbled and jostled down the companion- 
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ways only to find the wise and forethoughtfu! had preémpted 
every chair. Whereupon, with most ludicrous expressions 
of chagrin or of assumed nonchalance, they trooped back 
to meet the laughter of the wise, if not forethoughtful, who 
had realized the uselessness of the rush. Afteramoment’s 
grumbling, however, the discussions were resumed. 

There was some quarrelling, but not much. A holiday 
spirit pervaded the lot; for they were men cut off from all 
experience, all accustomed surroundings, all the restraints 
of training, and they were embarked on the great adven- 
ture. I do not now remember many of them individually. 
They were of a piece with the thousands we were destined 
to encounter. But I do retain a most vivid mental pic- 
ture of them collectively, with their red shirts, their slouch 
hats, their belts fuil of weapons, their eyes of eagerness, 
their souls of dreams; brimming with pent energy; theoriz- 
ing, arguing, disputing; ready at an instant’s notice for 
any sort of a joke or excitement that would relieve the 
tension ; boisterous, noisy, laughing loudly, smothering by 
sheer weight of ridicule individual resentments — altogether 
a wonderful picture of the youth and hope and energy and 
high spirits of the time. 

Never before nor since have I looked upon such a variety 
of equipment as strewed the decks and cabins of that ship. 
A great majority of the passengers knew nothing whatever 
about out-of-door life, and less than nothing as to the con- 
ditions in California and on the way. Consequently they 
had bought liberally of all sorts of idiotic patent contrap- 
tions. India rubber played a prominent part. And the 
deck was cumbered with at least forty sorts of machines 
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for separating gold from the soil: some of them to use 
water, some muscular labour, and one tremendous affair 
with wings was supposed to fan away everything but the 
gold. Differing in everything else, they were alike in one 
thing: they had all been devised by men who had never 
seen any but manufactured gold. I may add that I never 
‘saw a machine of the kind actually at work in the dig- 
gings. 

Just now, however, I looked on the owners of these con- 
traptions with envy, and thought ourselves at a disad- 
yantage with only our picks, shovels, and axes. 

But we had with us a wonderful book that went far 
toward cheering up the poorly equipped. Several copies 
had been brought aboard, so we all had a chance to read 
it. The work was entitled ‘Three Weeks in the Gold 
Mines,” and was written by a veracious individual who 
signed himself H. I. Simpson. I now doubt if he had 
ever left his New York hall bedroom, though at the time 
we took his statements for plain truth. Simpson could 
spare only ten days of this three weeks for actual mining. 
In that period, with no other implement than a pocket 
knife, he picked out fifty thousand dollars. The rest of 
the time he preferred to travel about and see the country, 
picking up only what incidental nuggets he came across 
while waiking. We believed this. 

As we drew southward the days became insufferably 
warm, but the nights were glorious. Talbot and I liked 
to sleep on the deck; and generally camped down up near 
the bitts. The old ship rolled frightfully, for she was 
‘ight in freight in order to accommodate so many passen- 
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gers; and the dark blue sea appeared to swoop up and down 
beneath the placid tropic moon. 

We had many long, quiet talks up there; but in them all 
I learned nothing, absolutely nothing, of my companion. 

“Tf you had broken my arm that time, I should not have 
taken you,” he remarked suddenly one evening. 

“Shouldn’t blame you,” said I. 

“No! J wouldn’t have wanted that kind of a man,” he 
continued, ‘‘for I should doubt my control of him. But 
you gave up.” 

This nettled me. 

“Would you have had me, or any man, brute enough to 
go through with it?” I demanded. 

“Well” — he hesitated — “‘it was agreed that it was to be 
fight, you remembe=. And after all, if you had broken my 
arm, it would have been my fault and not yours.” 

Two young fellows used occasionally to join us in our 
swooping, plunging perch. They were as unlike as two men 
could be, and yet already they had become firm friends. 
One was 2a slow, lank, ague-stricken individual from some- 
where in the wilds of the Great Lakes, his face lined and 
brown as though carved from hardwood, his speed slow, 
his eyes steady with a veiled sardonic humour. His com- 
panion was scarcely more than a boy, and he came, I 
believe, from Virginia. He was a dark, eager youth, with 
a mop of black shiny hair that he was always tossing back, 
bright glowing eyes, a great enthusiasm of manner, and an 
imagination alert to catch fire. The backwoodsman 
seemed attracted to the boy by this very quick and unso- 
phisticated bubbling of candid youth; while the boy most 
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evidently worshipped his older companion as a symbol of 
the mysterious frontier. The Northerner was named 
Rogers, but was invariably known as Yank. The South- 
erner had some such name as Fairfax, but was called 
Johnny, and later in California, for reasons that will appear, 
Diamond Jack. Yank’s distinguishing feature was a long- 
barrelled ‘‘pea shooter’’ rifle. He never moved ten feet 
without it. 

Johnny usually did most of the talking when we were all 
gathered together. Yank and I did the listening and Tal- 
bot the interpellating. Johnny swarmed all over himself 
like a pickpocket, and showed us everything he had in the 
way of history, manners, training, family, pride, naiveté, 
expectations and hopes. He prided himself on being a calm, 
phlegmatic individual, unemotional and not easily excited, 
and he constantly took this attitude. It was a lovely joke. 

““Of course,” said he, “it won’t be necessary to stay out 
more than a year. They tell me I can easily make eleven 
hundred dollars a day; but you know I am not easily 
moved by such reports’ — he was at the time moving 
under a high pressure, at least ten knots an hour — “‘T 
shall be satisfied with three hundred a day. Allowing 
three hundred working days to the year, that gives me 
about ninety thousand dollars — plenty!” 

‘You'll have a few expenses,” suggested Talbot. 

““Oh — yes — well, make it a year and a half, just to be 
on the safe side.” 

Johnny was eagerly anxious to know everybody on the 
ship, with the exception of about a dozen from his owp 
South As far as I could see they did not in the slightest 
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degree differ except in dress from any of the other thirty or 
forty from that section, but Johnny distinguished He 
stiffened as though Yank’s gunbarrel had taken the place 
of his spine whenever one of these men was near; and he 
was so coldly and pointedly courteous that I would have 
slapped his confounded face if he had acted so to me. 

“Look here, Johnny,” I said to him one day, “‘what’s 
the matter with those fellows? They look all right to me. 
What do you know against them?’’ 

“T never laid eyes on them before in my life, sir,’’ he 
replied, stiffening perceptibly. 

“Take that kink out of your back,” I warned him, 
“That won’t work worth a cent with me!” 

He laughed. 

“I beg pardon. They are not gentlemen.”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean by gentlemen,” said I; 
“it’s a wide term. But lots of us here aren’t gentlemen — 
far, far from it. But you seem to like us.” 

He knit his brows. 

“T can’t explain. They are the class of cheap politician 
that brings into disrepute the chivalry of the South, sir.” 

Talbot and I burst into a shout of laughter, and even 
Yank, leaning attentively on the long barrel of his pea 
rifle, grinned faintly. We caught Johnny up on that 
word — and he was game enough to take it well. When- 
ever something particularly had happened to be also 
youthern, we called it the Chivalry. The word caught 
hold; so that later it came to be applied as a generic 
term to the Southern wing of venal politicians that early 
tried to control the new state of California, 
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I must confess that if I had been Johnny I should have 
stepped more carefully with these men. They were a dark, 
suave lot, and dressed well. In fact, they and a half 
dozen obviously professional men alone in all that ship 
wore what we would call civilized clothes. I do not know 
which was more incongruous — our own red shirts, or the 
top hats, flowing skirts, and light pantaloons of these 
quietly courteous gentlemen. They were quite as well 
armed as ourselves, however, wearing their revolvers 
beneath their armpits, or carrying short double pistols. 
They treated Johnny with an ironically exaggerated cour- 
tesy, and paid little attention to his high airs. It was 
obvious, however, that he was making enemies. 

Talbot Ward knew everybody aboard, from the captain 
dor 1. His laughing, half-aloof manner was very taking; 
and his ironical comments on the various points of dis- 
cussion, somehow, conveyed no sting. He was continually 
accepting gifts of newspapers — of which there were a half 
a thousand or so brought aboard — with every appearance 
of receiving a favour. These papers he carried down to 
our tiny box of a room and added to his bundle. I sup- 
posed at the time he was doing all this on Moliére’s 
principle, that one gains more popularity by accepting a 
favour than by bestowing one. 
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In the early morning one day we came in sight of a 
round high bluff with a castle atop, and a low shore running 
away. ‘The ship’s man told us this was Chagres. 

This news caused a curious disintegration in the ship’s 
company. We had heretofore lived together a good- 
humoured community. Now we immediately drew apart 
into small suspicious groups. For we had shortly to land 
ourselves and our goods, and to obtain transportation 
across the Isthmus; and each wanted to be ahead of his 
neighbour. 

Here the owners of much freight found themselves 
at a disadvantage. I began to envy less the proprietors 
of those enormous or heavy machines for the separation 
of gold. Each man ran about on the deck collecting 
busily all his belongings into one pile. When he had 
done that, he spent the rest of his time trying to extract 
definite promises from the harassed ship’s officers that 
he should go ashore in the first boat. 

Talbot and I sat on our few packages and enjoyed 
the scene. The ship came to anchor and the sailors 
swung the boat down from the davits. The passen- 
gers crowded around in a dense, clamouring mob. We 
arose, shouldered our effects, and quietly slipped 
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around to the corresponding boat on the other side the 
ship. Sure enough, that also was being lowered. So 
that we and a dozen who had made the same good guess, 
were, after all, the first to land. 

The town proved to be built on low ground in a bay 
the other side the castle and the hill. Jt must be remem- 
bered that I had never travelled. The cane houses 
or huts, with their high peaked roofs thatched with 
palm leaves, the straight palms in the background 
against the sky, the morasses all about, the squawk 
and flop of strange, long-legged marsh birds, the 
glare of light, the queer looking craft beached on 
the mud, and the dark-skinned, white-clad figures 
awaiting us —all these struck strongly at my imagina- 
tion. 

_ We beached in the mud, and were at once surrounded 

by a host of little, brown, clamorous men. Talbot took 
charge, and began to shoot back Spanish at a great rate. 
Some of the little men had a few words of English. 
Our goods were seized, and promptly disappeared in a 
dozen directions. I tried to prevent this, but could 
only collar one man at atime. All the Americans were 
swearing and threatening at a great rate. I saw 
Johnny, tearing up the beach after a fleet native, fall 
flat and full length in the mud, to the vast delight of all 
who beheld. 

Finally Talbot ploughed his way to me. 

“It’s all settled,” said he. ‘I’ve made a bargain 
with my friend here to take us up in his boat to Cruces 
for fifteen dollars apiece for four of us.”’ 
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‘Well, if you need two more, for heaven’s sake rescue 
Johnny,” I advised. ‘‘He’ll have apoplexy.” 

We hailed Johnny and explained matters. Johnuy 
was somewhat put to it to attain his desired air of 
imperturbable calm. 

“They’ve got every blistered thing I own, and made 
off with it!” he cried. ‘‘Confound it, sir, I’m going to 
shoot every saddle-coloured hound in the place if I don’t 
get back my belongings!”’ 

““They’ve got our stuff, too,” I added. 

“Well, keep calm,” advised Talbot. ‘‘I don’t know 
the game down here, but it strikes me they can’t get 
very far through these swamps, if they do try to steal, 
and I don’t believe they’re stealing anyway; the whole 
performance to me bears a strong family resemblance to 
hotel runners. Here, compadre!”’ 

He talked a few moments with his boatman. 

“That’s right,” he told us, then. ‘“‘Come on!” 

We walked along the little crescent of beach, looking 
into each of the boats in the long row drawn up on the 
shore. They were queer craft, dug out from the 
trunks of trees, with small decks in bow and stern, and 
with a low roof of palmetto leaves amidships. By the 
time we had reached the end of the row we had collected 
all our effects. Our own boatman stowed them in his 
craft. 

Thereupon, our minds at rest, we returned to the 
landing to enjoy the scene. The second ship’s boat had 
beached, and the row was going on, worse than before. 
In the seething, cursing, shouting mass we caught sight 
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ef Yank’s tall figure leaning imperturbably on his rifle 
muzzle. We made our way to him. 

“Got your boat yet?”’ Talbot shouted at him. 

‘*Got nothin’ yet but a headache in the ears,”’ said 
Yank. 

“Come with us then. Where’s your plunder?”’ 

Yank stooped and swung to his shoulder a small 
bundle tied with ropes. 

““She’s all thar,’”’ said he. 

These matters settled, we turned with considerable 
curiosity to the little village itself. It was all exotic, 
strange. Everything was different, and we saw it 
through the eyes of youth and romance as epitomizing 
the storied tropics. 

There were perhaps a couple of hundred of the cane 
huts arranged roughly along streets in which survived 
the remains of crude paving. All else was a morass. 
Single palm trees shot up straight, to burst like rocket¢ 
in a falling star of fronds. Men and women, clad in 4 
single cotton shift reaching to the knees, lounged in the 
doorways or against the frail walls, smoking cigars. 
Pot-bellied children, stark naked, played everywhere, 
but principally in the mudholes and on the offal dumps. 
Innumerable small, hairless dogs were everywhere about, 
a great curiosity to us, who had never even heard of such 
things. We looked into some of the interiors, but saw 
nothing in the way of decent furniture. The cooking 
appeared to be done between two stones. A grand 
tropicai smell hung low in the air. On the thresholds 
of the doors, inside the houses, in the middle of the 
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4reets, anywhere, everywhere, were old fish, the heads 
of cattle, drying hides, all sorts of carrion, most of it 
well decomposed. Back of the town was a low, rank 
jungle of green, and a stagnant lake. The latter had 
a delicate border of greasy blue mud. 

Johnny and I wandered about completely fascinated. 
Talbot and Yank did not seem so impressed. Finally 
Talbot called a halt. 

“This is all very well; if you kids like to look at 
yellow fever, blackjack, and corruption, all right,” 
said he. ‘But we’ve got to start pretty soon after 
noon, and in the meantime where do we eat?” 

We returned through the town. It was now filled to 
overflowing with our compatriots. They surged every- 
where, full of comment and curiosity. The half-naked 
men and women with the cigars, and the wholly naked 
children and dogs, seemed not in the least disturbed 
nor enlivened. 

Talbot’s earnest inquiries finally got us to the Cres- 
cent Hotel. It was a hut exactly like all the rest, save 
that it had a floor. From its name I suppose it must 
have been kept by a white man, but we never got near 
enough through the crowd to find out. Without Talbot 
we should have gone hungry, with many others, but he 
inquired around until we found a native willing to feed 
us. So we ate on an upturned hencoop outside a native 
hut. The meal consisted of pork, bread, and water. 

We strolled to the beach at the hour appointed with 
our boatman. He was not there; nor any other boat- 
man. 
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““Never mind,” said Ward; ‘“‘I’ll know him if I see 
him. Ill go look him up. You fellows find the boat 
with our things in it.” 

He and I reéntered the village, but a fifteen minutes’ 
search failed to disclose our man. Therefore we 
returned to the beach. A crowd was gathered close 
about some common centre in the unmistakable restless 
manner of men about a dog fight or some cther kind of 
arow. We pushed our way in. 

Johnny and Yank were backed up against the pal- 
metto awning of one of the boats in an attitude of 
deadly and quiet menace. Not two yards away stood 
four of our well-dressed friends. Nobody as yet dis- 
played a weapon, except that Yank’s long rifle lay 
across the hollow of his left arm instead of butt to earth; 
but it was evident that lightnings were playing. The 
boatman, who had appeared, alone was saying anything, 
but he seemed to be supplying language for the lot. 

Johnny’s tense, alert attitude relaxed a little when 
he saw us. 

“Well?” inquired Ward easily. ‘“What’s the 
trouble?” 

‘Yank and I found our goods dumped out on the 
beach, and others in their place,” said Johnny. 

‘“So you proceeded to reverse matters? How about 
it?” he inquired pleasantly of the four men. 

“T know nothing about it,” replied one of them 
shortly. ‘(We hired this boat, and we intend to have 
it; and no whipper-snapper is going to keep us from it.” 

“T see,” said Talbot pleasantly. “Well, excuse me 
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a moment while I talk to our friend.’”” He addressed 
the man in Spanish, and received short, sullen replies. 
“He says,”’ Talbot explained to us, ‘‘that he never saw 
us before in his life, and never agreed to take us up the 
river.”’ 

‘Well, that settles it,’’ stated the other man. 

“How much did you offer to pay him?’ asked 
Talbot. 

The man stared. “None of your business,’ he 
replied. 

“They’re askin’ twenty dollars a head,’’ volunteered 
one of the interested spectators. 

“Exactly. You see,” said Talbot to us, ‘we got 
here a little too early. Our bargain was for only 
fifteen dollars; and now this worthy citizen has made 
a better rate for himself.” 

“You should have had the bargain immediately 
registered before the alcalde, sefior,” spoke up a 
white-dressed Spaniard of the better class, probably 
from the castle. 

“T thank you, sefior,” said Talbot courteously. 
“That neglect is due to my ignorance of your charming 
country.” 

“And now if you’ll move, young turkey cock, we’ll 
just take our boat,” said another of the claimants. 

“One moment!” said Talbot Ward, with a new edge 
to his voice. ‘This is my boat, not yours; my baggage 
is in it, my boatman is on the ground. That he is for- 
getful has nothing to do with the merits of the case. 
You know this as well asI do. Now you can acknowl- 
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edge this peacefully and get out, or you can fight, 
1 don’t care a continental red copper which. Only 
I warn you, the first man who makes a move with any- 
thing but his two feet will be shot dead.” 

He stood, his hands hanging idly by his sides, and he 
spoke very quietly. The four men were not cowards, 
that I’ll swear; but one and all they stared into Ward’s 
eyes, and came individually to the same conclusion. 
I do not doubt that dancing flicker of refraction — or 
of devilment — was very near the surface. 

“Of course, if you are very positive, I should not 
dream of doubting your word or of interfering,” said 
the tallest and quietest, who had remained in the back- 
ground. ‘‘We desire to do injustice to no man —— ” 

Johnny, behind us, snorted loudly and derisively. 

“Tf my knowledge of Spanish is of any value in 
assisting you to a boat, pray command me,” broke in 
Ward. 

The crowd moved off, the boatman with it. I 
reached out and collared him. 

Talbot had turned on Johnny. 

“Fairfax,” said he icily, “‘one of the first things you 
must learn is not to stir things up again once a victory 
is gained. Those men were sore; and you took the best 
method possible of bringing on a real fight. i 

Poor Johnny flushed to the roots of his hair. 

“You're right,” said he in a stifled voice. 

Talbot Ward thawed completely, and a most win- 
ning smile illumined his face. 

‘Why, that’s what I call handsome, Johnny!” he 
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cried. “It’s pretty hard to admit the wrong. You 
and Yank certainly looked bold and warlike when he 
came along. Where’s that confounded moze? Oh, you 
have him, Frank. Good boy! Come here, my amiable 
citizen. I guess you understand English after all, or 
you couldn’t have bargained so shrewdly with our 
blackleg friends.”’ 

The flush slowly faded from Johnny’s face. Yank’s 
sole contribution to the changed conditions was to spit 
with great care. and to shift the butt of his rifle to the 
ground. 

“Now,”? Talbot was admonishing the boatman, 
“that was very bad. When you makea bargain, stick 
to it. But I'll tell you what I will do. I will ask all 
people, sabe, everywhere, your people, my people, and 
if everybody pay twenty dollars, then we pay twenty 
dollars. Sade? But we no pay twenty dollars unless 
you get us to Cruces poco pronto, sabe? Now we 
start.” 

The boatman broke into a torrent of talk. 

“Says he’s got to find his assistant,’ Talbot ex- 
plained to us. ‘Come on, my son, I’ll just go with you 
after that precious assistant.” 

We sat on the edge of our boat for half an hour, 
watching the most comical scenes. Everybody was 
afflicted with the same complaint — absence of boat- 
men. Some took possession, and settled themselves 
patiently beneath their little roofs. Others made 
forays and returned dragging protesting natives by the 
arm. These generally turned out to be the wrong 
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natives; but that was a mere detail. Once in a lucky 
while the full boat’s complement would be gathered; 
and then the craft would pull away up the river to the 
tune of pistol shots and vociferous yells. 

At the end of the period mentioned Talbot and the 
two men appeared. They were quite amicable; indeed, 
friendly, and laughed together as they came. The 
‘Cassistant’”’ proved to be a tremendous negro, nearly 
naked, with fine big muscles, and a good-natured, 
grinning face. He wore large brass ear circlets and 
bracelets of copper. We all pushed the canoe to the 
very edge of the water and clambered aboard. The 
negro bent his mighty shoulders. We were afloat. 
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A TROPICAL RIVER 


Our padrone, as Talbot told us we should call him, 
stood in front clad in a coloured muslin shirt. The 
broad sluggish river was alive with boats, all makiug 
their way against the current. By the time the lagoon 
had narrowed, however, they had pretty well scattered. 

We entered a tropical forest, and never shall I forget 
the wonder of it. The banks were lined to the water’s 
edge with vegetation, so that one could see nothing but 
the jungle. There were great palm trees, which we 
recognized; and teak trees, which we did not, but which 
Talbot identified for us. It was a very bald sort of 
tree, as I remember it. Then there were tremendous 
Sycamores in which were ants’ nests as big as beeaives; 
_ and banana trees with torn leaves, probably the most 
exotic touch of all; and beautiful noble mangoes like 
domes of a green cathedral; and various sorts of canes 
and shrubs and lilies growing among them. And 
everywhere leaped and swung the vines — thick ropy 
vines; knotted vines, like knotted cables; slender fila- 
ment vines; spraying gossamer vines, with gorgeous 
crimson, purple, and yellow blooms; and long streamers 
that dipped to trail in the waters. Belowthem were broad 
pads of lotusand water lilies: with alligators like barnacled 
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fogs, and cormorants swimming about, and bright-eyed 
waterfowl. The shadows in the forest were light clear 
green, and the shadows under the hanging jungle near 
the water were dull green; and the very upper air itself, 
in that hot steaming glade, seemed delicately green, too. 
Butterflies were among the vine blossoms, so brilliant 
of colour that it seemed to me that the flowers were 
fluttering from their stems. Across the translucent 
green shadows flashed birds. I recognized little green 
paroquets. I had never before seen them outside of 
cages. No man can realize the wonder of finding 
himself actually part of romantic scenes so long famil- 
iar in the pages of books that they have become almost 
mythical. We sat there absolutely silent, save when 
calling attention to some new marvel, drinking it in. 

Our men paddled steadily ahead. The negro 
hummed strange minor songs to himself. Suddenly he 
flashed his teeth at us and brcke into full voice: 


“Qh, Susannah! don’t cry for me! 
T'tn off to California wid my banjo on my knee” 


The accent was queer, but the words and tune were 
tight. Talbot questioned him in Spanish. 

“He says all Americans sing it. He has taken many 
up the river.” 

“Too many,’ muttered plobany? “T wish we’é 
started three months sooner.’ 

It was growing dusk when we came in sight of a 
village of bamboo huts on the right bank. To this we 
headed. Hardly had the boat struck the beach when 
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both of our men leaped ashore and raced madly toward 
the huts. Pausing only lorg enough to slide the boat 
beyond the grip of the river, we followed, considerably 
mystified. Quick as we were, we found both the 
padrone and his man, together with a dozen others, 
already seated at a monte table. The padrone was 
acting as banker! 

We discovered the name of this place to be Gatun. 
Talbot found us a native hut in which were hammocks 
we could rent for the night. The hut was a two- 
storied affair, with a notched pole by which to clamber 
aloft. I took one look and decided to stay below. My 
weight seemed sufficient to bring the whole thing down 
about our ears. 

I do not know which had the better of it. My 
hammock was slung across one corner of the single 
room. A cooking fire blazed merrily five or six feet 
away. Some ten or a dozen natives were drinking and 
talking until nearly morning; and to my personal 
knowledge some ten or a dozen thousand fleas were 
doing the same. Six dogs were that hut’s allowance. 
They discovered that my weight sagged my hammock 
down to a height just suitable for the rubbing of their 
backs. In vain I smote with boot or pistol barre’ 
They kiyied and departed; but only for a moment. 
I had not even time to fall into a doze before one of the 
others was back at it. This amused the drinking 
natives. I suppose the poor beasts very passionately 
wanted to scratch their backs. I could sympathize 
with them; none of them could have had as many fleas 
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as I had, for their superficial area was not as great; but 
perhaps they had as many per square inch. 

In the course of the night it began to rain. I meanr 
really rain, ‘without going into details as to drops,” as 
somebody has said. Then I ceased envying my friends 
upstairs; for from all sounds I judged the roof was leaking. 

Next morning it was still drizzling. The town was full of 
sad-eyed, wearied men. I think every one had had about 
the same experience. The padrone was at first a little 
inclined to delay; but he quickly recognized that our mood 
was bad, so shortly we were under way. 

That day was not an unmitigated joy. It rained, picking 
the surface of the river up in little spots and rings. The 
forest dripped steadily. All the butterflies and bright birds 
had disappeared; and sullen, shifting clouds fairly touched 
the treetops. It was cold. Wrap ourselves as we would, 
we became thoroughly chilled. We should have liked to 
go ashore for a little fire, or at least a tramp about; but there 
seemed to be no banks, and the vegetation would not let us 
approach whatever earth there might be. The padrone 
and the big negro thrust their heads through holes cut in 
the middle of their blankets, and seemed happy. Talbot 
Ward and Yank took it with the philosophy of old cam 
paigners; but Johnny and I had not had experience enough 
to realize that things have a habit of coming to an end. 
We were too wet even to smoke. 

That night we spent at a place called Pena Blanca, which 
differed in no essential from Gatun. We slept there in 
small sheds, along with twenty or thirty of our ship’s com- 
-panions wedged tightly together. A dozen other similiar 
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Sheds adjoined. We were all quarrelsonie and disinclined to 
take much nonsense either from the natives or from each 
other. Also we needed and wanted food; and we had 
difficulty in getting it. A dozen incipient quarrels were 
extinguished because the majority of the crowd would not 
stand for being bothered by the row. Finally the whole 
hutful became involved, and it really looked for a moment 
like a riot. A good deal of bad language flew about, and 
men seized their weapons. Yank rose to the occasion by 
appealing to them not “to kick up a muss,” because there 
was “a lady of our own colour in the next room.” The lady 
was mythical, but the riot was averted. 

The next day was clearing, with occasional heavy dashing 
showers, just to keep us interested. The country began 
more to open up. We passed many grass savannahs dotted 
with palms and a tree something like our locust. Herds 
of cattle fed there. The river narrowed and became swifter, 
Often our men had to lay aside their paddles in favour of the 
pole or tracking line. Once or twice we landed and walked 
for a short distance along the banks. At one place we saw 
several wild turkeys. At another something horrifying, 
rustling, and reptilian made a dash fairly from between my 
feet, and rushed flop into the water. The boys claimed 
I jumped straight upward four feet; but I think it was 
nearer ten. Talbot said the thing was an iguana. I should 
like very much to be able to describe it accurately, but my 
observation was somewhat confused. Beyond the evident 
fact that it snorted actual fire, Iam not prepared to go. 

Along in the early afternoon we reached bolder shores in 
which the trap rock descended sheer beneath the surface of 
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the water. Directly ahead of us rose a mountain like a 
cone of verdure. We glided around the base of it, and so 
came to Gorgona, situated on a high bluff beyond. This 
_we had decided upon as the end of our river journey. To 
be sure we had bargained for Cruces, six miles beyond; but 
as the majority of our ship’s companions had decided on 
that route, we thought the Gorgona trail might be less 
crowded. So we beached our boat, and unloaded our 
effects; and set forth to find accommodations for the 
present, and mules for the immediate future. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE 


At first there seemed slight chance of getting either. 
The place was crowded beyond its capacity. The Hotel 
Frangaise — a shed-and-tent sort of combination with a 
muddy natural floor — was jammed. The few native huts 
were crowded. Many we saw making themselves as com- 
fortable as possible amid their effects out in the open, 
Some we talked with said they had been there for over a 
week, unable to move because of lack of transportation. 
They reported much fever; and in fact we saw one poor 
shaking wretch, wistful-eyed as a sick dog, braced against a 
tree all alone. The spirit was drained out of him; and all 
he wanted was to get back. 

While we were discussing what to do next, our muslin-clad 
ex-padrone, who had been paid and shaken by the hand 
some time since, approached smoking a longer cigar than 
ever. This he waved at us in a most debonair and friendly 
manner. 

“Bread on the water,” commented Talbot after a short 
conversation. ‘“He says we have treated him like a brother 
and a true comrade in arms; which means that I did; you 
fellows, confound your spiteful souls, wanted to throw him 
overboard a dozen times. And now he says to follow him, 
and he’ll get us a place to stay.” 
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‘Some native pig-sty with fleas,’ I remarked skeptically, 
aside, to Johnny. 

“Vou com’,” begged the padrone, with a flash of teeth. - 

We came bearing our household goods, because we could 
nowhere see any one to bear them for us. At that we had 
to leave the heaviest pieces on the beach. Talbot insisted 
on lugging his huge bundle of newspapers. 

“They may come in handy,” he answered us vaguely. 
“Well, they’re mine, and this is my back,”’ he countered to 
Johnny’s and my impatience with such foolishness. 

The padrone led us through town to the outskirts, 
There we came to a substantial low house of several rooms, 
with a veranda and veritable chimneys. The earth in 
front had been beaten so hard that even the downpour of 
yesterday had not appreciably softened it. To our sum- 
mons appeared a very suave and courteous figure — that, it 
appeared, of the alcalde of the place. 

“My fren’,” explained the padrone in English, for our 
benefit, “they good peepele. They wan’ estay. Got no 
place estay.”’ 

The alcalde, a portly gentleman with side whiskers and a 
great deal of dignity, bowed. 

“My house is all yours,” said he. 

Thus, although arriving late, we stopped at the best 
quarters in the town. ‘The sense of obligation to any one 
but our boatman was considerably relieved when next day 
we paid what we owed for our lodging. Also, had it not 
been for Talbot and Johnny, I am sure Yank and I would 
have taken to the jungle. There seemed to be required so 

“much bowing, smiling, punctiliousness and elaborate com- 
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plimenting that in a short time I felt myself in the precise 
mental attitude of a very small monkey shaking the bars of 
his cage with all four hands and gibbering in the face of 
some benign and infinitely superior professor. I fairly 
ached behind the ears trying to look sufficiently alert and 
bland and intelligent. Yank sat stolid, chewed tobacco 
and spat out of the window, which also went far toward 
stampeding me. Talbot and Johnny, however, seemed 
right at home. They capped the old gentleman’s most 
elaborate and involved speeches, they talked at length and 
pompously about nothing at all; their smiles were rare and 
sad and lingering — not a bit like my imbecile though 
well-meant grinning —~ and they seemed to be able to 
stick it out until judgment day. Not until I heard their 
private language after it was all over did I realize they were 
not enjoying the occasion thoroughly. 

Toward sunset occurred a welcome break. A mob of 
natives suddenly burst into view, from the direction of 
town. They were running madly, led by a very little man 
and a very big man. The two latter rushed up to the edge 
of the veranda, on which we were all sitting, and began te 
talk excitedly, both at once. 

“What’s the row?” we asked Talbot in a breath. 

“Can’t make out yet; something about a fight.” 

The alcalde commanded order. Then the matter became 
clear. The very large man and the very little man had had 
a fight, and they had come for justice. This much Talbot 
made plain. Then he chuckled explosively. 

“The little man is making his accusation against him- 
self!” he told us. “He is charging himseif with having 
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assaulted and beaten the other fellow. And the big one is 
charging himself with having licked the little one. Neither 
wants to acknowledge he got licked; and each would rather 
pay a fine and have it entered on the records that he won 
the fight. So much for sheer vanity!” 

Each had his desire. The alcalde, with beautiful im- 
partiality, fined them both; and nonchalantly pocketed the 
proceeds. 

At dusk millions of fireflies came out, the earth grew 
velvet black, and the soft, tepid air breathed up from the 
river. Lights of the town flickered like larger yellower 
fireflies through the thin screen of palms and jungle; and the 
various noises, subdued by distance, mingled with the voices 
~f thousands of insects, and a strange booming from the 
river. I thought it very pleasant; and wanted to stay out; 
but for some reason we were haled within. There the 
lamps made the low broad room very hot. We sat on real 
chairs and the stilted exchange resumed. I have often 
wondered whether our host enjoyed it, or whether he did it 
merely from duty, and was as heartily bored as the rest 
of us. ti 

A half-naked servant glided in to tell us that we were 
wanted in the next room. We found there our good 
padrone and another, a fine tall man, dressed very elabor- 
ately in short jacket and slit loose trousers, all sewn with 
many silver buttons and ornaments. 

“He my fren’,” explained the padrone. “He have dose 
mulas.”’ 

With the gorgeous individual Talbot concluded a bargain. 
He was to furnish us riding animals at ten dollars each per 
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day; and agreed to transport our baggage at six dollars a 
hundredweight. The padrone stood aside, smiling cheer- 
fully. 

“T ver’ good fren’? Eh?” he demanded. 

“My son,” said Talbot with feeling, “you’re a gentleman 
and a scholar; indeed, I would go farther and designate you 
as a genuine lallapaloozer!” 

The padrone seemed much gratified; but immediately 
demanded five dollars. This Talbot gave him. Johnny 
thought the demand went far toward destroying the value 
of the padrone’s kindness: but the rest of us differed. 1] 
believe this people, lazy and dishonest as they are, are 
nevertheless peculiarly susceptible to kindness. The man 
had started by trying to cheat us of our bargain; he ended 
by going out of his way to help us along. 

At supper, which was served very shortly, we had our 
first glimpse of the ladies of the establishment. The older 
was a very dignified, placid, rather fat individual, whose 
chief feature was her shining dark hair. She bowed to us 
gravely, said a few words in Spanish, and thereafter applied 
herself with childlike and unfeigned zest to the edibles. 
The younger, Mercedes by name, was a very sprightly 
damsel indeed. She too had shining black hair, over which 
she had flung the most coquettish sort of lace shawl they 
calla rebosa. Her eyes were large, dark, and expressive; and 
she constantly used them most provocatively, though with 
every appearance of shyness and modesty. Her figure, too, 
was lithe and rounded; and so swathed, rather than clothed, 
that every curve was emphasized. I suppose this effect 
was the result of the Spanish mode rather than of individual 
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sophistication; just as the succession of lazy poses and 
bendings were the result of a racial feminine instinct rather 
than of conscious personal coquetry. Certainly we fou. 
red-shirted tramps were poor enough game. Nevertheless, 
whatever the motive, the effect was certainly real enough. 
She was alluring rather than charming, with her fan and her 
rebosa, her veiled glances, her languorous, bold poses, and 
the single red flower in her hair. And a great deal of this 
allurement resided in the very fact that no one could tell 
how much was simple, innocent, and unconscious instinct, 
and how much was intended. An unpleasing note in both 
women was furnished by the powder. This so liberally 
covered their faces as to conceal the skin beneath a dead 
mat white. 

Yank and I were kept out of it, or thought we were, by 
our ignorance of the language. This did not seem to hinder 
Johnny in the least. In five minutes he was oblivious to 
everything but his attempts to make himself agreeable by 
signs and laughing gestures, and to his trials — with help — 
it the unknown language. ‘The girl played up to him well. 
Talbot was gravely and courteously polite. At the close 
yf the meal the women rose suddenly, bowed, and swept 
from the room. Johnny turned back to us a good deal 
flushed and excited, a little bewildered, and considerably 
disappointed. The alcalde looked as though nothing 
unusual were under way. The rest of us were consider- 
ably amused. 

“You'll see her later,”’ soothed Talbot mockingly. 

Johnny gulped down his coffee without reply. 

‘After the meal we went outside. Fires had been built on 
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opposite sides of the hard beaten earth in-front of the house. 
Four men with guitars sat chair tilted, backed against the 
veranda. Thirty or forty people wandered to and fro. 
They were of the usual native class; our host’s family, and 
one other, consisting of parents and three grown children, 
seemed to represent all the aristocracy. These better-class 
guests came to join us on the veranda. The older people 
did not greatly differ from our host and his wife, except in 
cut of masculine whisker, or amount of feminine fat. The 
younger members consisted of a young lady, tall and 
graceful, a young girl in white, and a man of twenty or 
thereabout. He was most gaudily gotten up, for a male 
creature, in a soft white shirt, a short braided jacket of blue } 
a wide, red-tasselled sash, and trousers slit from the knees 
down. The entire costume was sewn at all places, likely 
and unlikely, with silver buttons. As he was a darkly 
handsome chap, with a small moustache, red lips and a 
little flash of teeth, the effect was quite good, but I couldn’t 
care for his style. The bulk of the villagers were dressed 
in white. The women all carried the rebosa, and were 
thickly powdered. We could see a number of the Ameri- 
cans in the background. 

The musicians struck up a strummy, decided sort of 
marchlike tune; and the dancers paired off. They per- 
formed a kind of lancer figure, very stately and solemn, 
seemingly interminable, with scant variation, small pro- 
gressions, and mighty little interest to me. We sat in a 
stiff row and shed the compliment of our presence on the 
scene. It was about as inspiring as a visit to a hospital 
ward. What determined the duration of the affair, 1 
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cannot tell you; whether the musicians’ fingers gave out, or 
the dancers’ legs, or the official audience’s patience. But 
at last they ceased. 

| At the beginning of another tune, of much the same 
solemn character, our young visitor bowed ceremoniously 
to our host’s daughter, and led her down the steps. 

“Come on, Johnny, be a sport. Dance this one,”’ said 
Talbot rising. 

“Don’t know how,” replied Johnny gloomily, his eyes 
on the receding figure of Mercedes. 

“The lady ‘ll show you. Come along!” 

Talbot bowed gravely to the young girl, who arose en- 
chanted. Johnny, with his natural grace and courtesy, 
offered his arm to the other. She took it with a faintly 
aloof and indifferent smile, and descended the step with 
him. She did not look toward him, nor did she vouchsafe 
him a word. Plainly, she was not interested, but stooa 
idly flirting with her fan, her eyes fixed upon the distance. 
The dance began. 

It was another of the same general character as the first. 
The couples advanced and retreated, swung slowly about 
each other, ducked and passed beneath each other’s arms, 
all to the stately strumming of the guitars. They kept on 
doing these things. Johnny and Talbot soon got hold of 
the sequence of events, and did them too. 

At first Johnny was gloomy and distrait. Then, after 
he had, in the changes of the dance, passed Mercedes a few 
times, he began to wake up. I could make out in the 
firelight only the shapes of their figures and the whiteness 
nt their faces; but I could see that she lingered a moment 
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in Johnny’s formal embrace, that she flirted against him in 
passing, and I could guess that her eyes were on duty. 
When they returned to the veranda, Johnny was chipper, 
the visitor darkly frowning, Mercedes animated, and the 
other girl still faintly and aloofly smiling. 

The fandango went on for an hour; and the rivalry 
between Johnny and the young Spaniard grew in intensity. 
Certainly Mercedes did nothing to modify it. The scene 
became more animated and more interesting. A slow, 
gliding waltz was danced, and several posturing, stamping 
dances in which the partners advanced and receded toward 
and from each other, bending and swaying and holding aloft 
their arms. It was very pretty and graceful and captivat- 
ing; and to my unsophisticated mind a trifle suggestive; 
though that thought was probably the result of my training 
and the novelty of the sight. It must be remembered that 
many people see harm in our round dances simply because 
they have not become sufficiently accustomed to them to 
realize that the position of the performers is meaninglessly 
conventional. Similarily the various rather daring pos- 
tures of some of these Spanish dances probably have be- 
come so conventionalized by numberless repetitions along 
the formal requirements of the dance that their possible 
significance has been long since forgotten. The apparently 
deliberate luring of the man by the woman exists solely in 
the mind of some such alien spectator as myself. I was 
philosophical enough to say these things to myself; but 
Johnny was not. He saw Mercedes languishing into the 
eyes of his rival; half fleeing provocatively, her glances 
sparkling; bending and swaying her body in allurement; 
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finally in the finale of the dance, melting into her partner’s 
arms as though in surrender. He could not realize that 
these were formal and established measures for a dance. 
He was too blind to see that the partners separated quite 
calmly and sauntered nonchalantly toward the veranda, 
the man rolling a paper cigarro, the woman flirting idly her 
fan. His eyes glowing dully, he stared straight before him; 
a spot of colour mounted on his cheekbones. 

With an exclamation Talbot Ward arose swiftly but 
quietly and moved down the veranda, motioning me to 
follow. He bent over Johnny’s chair. 

“T want to speak to you a moment,” he said in a low 
voice. 

Johnny looked up at him a moment defiantly. Talbot 
stood above him, inflexibly waiting. With a muttered 
exclamation Johnny finally arose from his chair. Ward 
grasped his arm and drew him through the wandering 
natives, past the fringe of American spectators, and down 
the hard moonlit path to the village. 

Johnny jerked his arm loose and stopped short. 

“Well, sir!” he demanded, his head high. 

“You are on your way to California,” said Ward, “and 
you are stopping here over one night. The girl is pretty 
and graceful and with much charm, but uneducated, and 
quite empty headed.” ; 

“J will thank you to leave all young ladies out of this 
discussion,” broke in Johnny hotly. 

“This young lady is the whole of this discussion and 
cannot be left out.” 

“Then we will abandon the discussion.” 
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“Also,” said Talbot Ward irrelevantly, “did you notice 
how fat all their mothers are?”’ 

We were wandering forward slowly. Again Johnny, 
stopped. 

“I must tell you, sir, that I consider my affairs none of 
your business, sir; and that I resent any interference with 
them,”’ said he with heat. 

“All right, Johnny,” replied Talbot sadly; “I am not 
going to try to advise you. Only I wanted to call your 
attention to all the elements of the situation, which you 
probably had forgotten. I will repeat — and then I am 
done — she is nothing to you, she is beneath you, you 
are stopping here but one day, she is charming but igno- 
rant — and her mother is very fat. Now go have your tool 
fight — for that is what you are headed straight for — if 
you think it at all worth while.” 

Johnny’s generous heart must have been smiting him 
sorely, now that his heat and excitement had had time to 
cool a little. He followed us a few steps irresolutely. We 
came to the large tree by the wayside. The man with the 
fever still sat there miserably indifferent to his surroundings. 

“Here, this won’t do!” cried Talbot. “He mustn’t be 
allowed to sit there all night; he’ll catch a chill sure. My 
friend, give us your arm. We'll find you some sort of a 
bunk.” 

The man was dead. 

We carried him to the village and raised a number of 
our compatriots. Not one knew who the man might be, 
nor even where his belongings had been stored. He had 
no mark of identification on his person. After a diligent 
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search, we were forced to give it up. The body we buried 
with all reverence at the edge of the jungle. I wanted to 
place the matter on an official footing by notifying the 
alcalde, but Talbot negatived this. 

“T know this people,” said he. ‘Once let the news of a 
man’s death get abroad, and it’s good-bye to any chance of 
finding his effects to-morrow. And that’s our only show 
to identify him. Best say nothing.” 

We returned slowly to the alcalde’s house. The fan- 
dango was still in progress. Mercedes flashed her bright 
eyes at Johnny as we mounted the steps; the Spaniard 
scowled and muttered an imprecation. Johnny bowed 
gravely and passed into the house. 

We told Yank the circumstances. 

““Poor devil,” said I. ‘‘Like the rest of us, le was so full 
of hope so short time ago.” 

Ward nodded. 

“And his death was so unnecessary, so utterly and coms 
pletely useless.” 

“T don’t know,” spoke up Talbot musingly. “It seems 
to us unnecessary, but who can tell? Anduseless? 1 don’t 
know. If we hadn’t happened to stumble on that poor 
chap just then, Johnny Fairfax might be in his fix right 
this minute, and Johnny Fairfax seems to me likely to prove 
a very valuable citizen.” 

‘And what did the blame critter mean by that?” Yank 


asked me later. 
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We made desperate efforts next morning to find some- 
body who knew the man, or at least could point out to us 
his effects; but in vain. All was confusion, and everybody 
was too busy getting away to pay us very much attention. 
This, Iam convinced, was not hardheartedness on the part 
of most; but merely that all men’s minds were filled with 
a great desire. Our own transport men were impatient to 
be off; and we had finally to abandon the matter. Whether 
or not the man had a family or friends who would never 
know what had become of him, we shall never find out. 
Later in the gold rush there were many scores of such cases. 

Having paid the alcalde we set forth. Mercedes did not 
appear. Our good padrone was on hand to say farewell to 
us at the edge of town. He gave us a sort of cup made from 
coconut husk to which long cords had been attached. 
With these, he explained, we could dip up water without 
dismounting. We found them most convenient. 

Shortly after we had left town, and before we had really 
begun our journey in earnest, we passed a most astonishing 
caravan going the other way. This consisted of sixteen 
mules and donkeys under sole charge of three men armed 
with antiquated and somewhat rusty muskets. On either 
side of each mule, slung in a rope and plain to see, hung a 
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heavy ingot of gold! Fascinated, we approached and 
stroked the satiny beautiful metal; and wondered that, on 
a road so crowded with travellers of all grades, so precious 
a train should be freely entrusted to the three ragged lazy 
natives. So curious did this seem that Talbot inquired of 
the leader why it was allowed. 

“Whither would a thief run to? How could he carry 
away these heavy ingots?” the man propounded. 

Often around subsequent campfires we have in idle 
curiosity attempted to answer these two questions success- 
fully, but have always failed. The gold was safe. 

Talbot insisted, with a good deal of heavy argument, that 
our effects should precede us on the trail. The wisdom of 
this was apparent before we had been out an hour. We 
came upon dozens of porters resting sprawled out by the 
side of their loads. I could hardly blame them; for these 
men carried by means of a bamboo screen and straps across 
the shoulders and forehead the most enormous loads. But 
farther on we passed also several mule trains, for whose 
stopping there could be no reason or excuse except that 
their natives were lazy. Our own train we were continually 
overtaking and prodding on, to its intense disgust. Thus 
Talbot’s forethought, or experience with people of this 
type, assured us our goods. Some of our shipmates were 
still waiting for their baggage when we sailed to the north. 

We now entered a dense forest country. The lofty trees, 
thick foliage, swinging vines, and strange big leaves un- 
doubtedly would have impressed us under other conditions. 
But just now we were too busy. The rains had softened the 
frail. until it was of the consistency of very stiff mud. In 
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this mud the first mule had left his tracks. The next mule 
trod carefully in the first mule’s footsteps; and all subse- 
quent mules did likewise. The consequence was a succes- 
sion of narrow, deep holes in the clay, into which an animal's 
leg sank halfway to the shoulder. No power on earth, [ 
firmly believe, could have induced those mules to step 
anywhere else. Each hole was full of muddy water. 
When the mule inserted his hoof the water spurted out 
violently, as though from a squirt gun. As a result we 
were, I believe, the most muddied and bedraggled crew on 
earth. We tried walking, but could not get on at all. 
Occasionally we came to a steep little ravine down and up 
the slippery banks of which we slid and scrambled. Yank 
and his mule once landed in a heap, plump in the middle of 
a stream. 

In the course of these tribulations we became somewhat 
separated. Johnny and I found ourselves riding along in 
company, and much too busy to talk. As we neared 2 
small group of natives under a tree, three of them started 
toward us on a run, shouting something. We stopped, and 
drew together. 

One of the assailants seized Johnny’s animal by the bit, 
and another’s gesture commanded him to dismount. 

“Get out of that!” shouted Johnny threateningly; and 
as the men did not obey his emphatic tone, he snatched out 
his Colt’s pistol. I closed in next him and did the same. 

Our threatening attitude caused the men to draw back 
a trifle; but they redoubled their vociferations. Johnny 
attempted to spur his mule forward; but all three threw 
themselves in his way. The rest of the natives, four in 
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number, joined the group. They pointed at Johnny’s 
animal, motioned peremptorily for him to descend; and one 
of them ventured again to seize his bridle. 

“T don’t believe it’s robbery, anyhow,” said I. “They 
seem to recognize your mule. Probably you’re riding a 
stolen animal.” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” said Johnny, a 
trifle angrily, ‘“‘but I do know I hired it to go to Panama 
with: and to Panama I’m going. They can settle their 
mule question afterward.” 

But when he gathered his reins again, he was prevented 
from going on. Johnny reached suddenly forward and 
struck with his pistol barrel at the head of the man holding 
his rein. He missed by the fraction of an inch; and the 
man leaped back with a cry of rage. Everybody yelled 
and drew near as though for a rush. Johnny and I cocked 
our weapons. 

At this moment we heard Talbot Ward’s voice from be- 
yond. ‘Take ’em from that side!” yelled Johnny excitedly. 
“Give it to ’em, Tal!” 

Talbot shouted again, in Spanish. Every brigand in 
the lot immediately turned in his direction, shouting perfect 
fountains of words. After a moment Talbot, afoot, emerged 
from the jungle and calmly picked his way through the mud 
toward us. , 

‘Put up your shooting irons,” he grinned at us. ‘<hhese 
men tell me your saddle pad is on crooked and they want 
to straighten it for you.” 

Johnny, and I amsure myself, turned red; then everybody 
nowled with glee. Johnny dismounted, and a dozen eager 
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hands adjusted the harness. We shook hands all around, 
laughed some more, and resumed our very sloppy journey, 

This to me was one of the most terrible days I ever spent. 
We passed dozens of dead mules, and vultures that sat in 
trees; and exhausted men lying flat as though dead; and 
sick men shaken with fever; and one poor wretch, whom we 
picked up and took with us, who had actually lain down to 
die. He was half raving with fever, and as near as we could 
make out had had companions. We twisted him aboard a 
mule, and took turns walking alongside and holding him on. 
Beyond the fact that he was a very small individual with 
light hair and an English accent, we could tell nothing 
about him. He was suffering from cholera, although we did 
not know that at the time. That night we spent at a way- 
side hut, where we left our patient. 

Early the next morning we began to ascend a little; and 
60 came to a rocky tableland with palms, and beyond it 
another ridge of hills. We climbed that ridge and descended 
the other side. Another elevation lay before us. This we 
surmounted, only to finda third. After we had put a dozen 
such ranges behind us, we made the mistake of thinking the 
next was sure to be the last. We got up our hopes a number 
of times in this fashion, then fell dully into a despair of ever 
getting anywhere. The day was fearfully hot. The 
Indian who had stolidly preceded us as guide at last 
stopped, washed his feet carefully in a wayside mud hole 
and put on his pantaloons. 

“That looks to me Jike an encouraging symptom,” 
I remarked. 

Shortly after we entered the city of Panama. 
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We arrived early in the afternoon, and we were all eyes;: 
for here was a city taken directly from the pages of the 
Boy’s Own Pirate. Without the least effort of the imagina- 
tion we could see Morgan or Kidd or some other old swash- 
buckler, cutlass in teeth, pistols in hand, broad sashed, 
fierce and ruthless rushing over the walls or through the 
streets, while the cathedral! bells clanged wildly and women 
screamed. Everything about it was of the past; for some- 
how the modern signs of American invasion seemed tem- 
porary and to be blown away. The two-story wooden 
houses with corridor and veranda across the face of the 
second story, painted in bright colours, leaned crazily out 
across the streets toward each other. Narrow and mys- 
terious alleys led up between them. Ancient cathedrals 
and churches stood gray with age before grass-grown plazas 
And in the outskirts of town were massive masonry ruins of 
great buildings, convent and colleges, some of which had 
never been finished. ‘The immense blocks lay about the 
ground in a confusion, covered softly by thousands of little 
plants; or soared against the sky in broken arches and 
corridors. Vegetation and vines grew in every crevice; and 
I saw many full-sized trees rooted in midair. The place 
was strongly fanciful; and I loved to linger there. To me 
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the jungle seemed like an insidiously beautiful creature 
enveloping thus, little by little, its unsuspecting prey. ‘The 
old gray tumbled ruins seemed to be lost in dreams of their 
ancient days. And through the arches and the empty 
corridors open to the sky breathed a melancholy air from a 
past so dead and gone and buried and forgotten that of it 
remained no echo, no recollection, no knowledge, nothing 
but squared and tumbled stones. 

To tell the truth I generally had these reflections quite tc 
myself. The body of the town was much more exciting, 
The old dilapidated and picturesque houses had taken ona 
new and temporary smartness of modernity — consisting 
mainly of canvas signs. The main street was of hotels, 
eating houses, and assorted hells. It was crowded day and 
night, for we found something over a thousand men here 
awaiting the chance of transportation. Some had been 
here a long time, and were broke and desperate. A number 
of American gambling joints did a good business. Native 
drinking houses abounded. The natives were in general a 
showy lot, but too lazy even to do a good job at fleecing the 
stranger within their gates. That was therefore under- 
taken — and most competently —by the enterprising 
foreigners of all nations. Foreigners kept two of the three 
hotels, as is indicated by their names — Hotel F rancaise, 
Fonda Americano, and the Washington House. Americans 
ran the gambling joints. French and Germans, mainly, 
kept the restaurants. 

We stopped over one day at the Fonda Americano; and 
then realizing that we were probably in for a long wait, 
found two rooms in a house off the main street. These we 
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rented from a native at a fairly reasonable rate. They 
were in the second story of a massive stone ruin whose 
walls had been patched up with whitewash. The rooms 
were bare and geometrically cat-a-cornered and extra- 
ordinarily chilly, like vaults; but they gave out on a charm- 
ingly unkempt walled garden with a stone fountain in the 
middle whose features were all rounded by time and blurred 
with moss, with tall ragged bananas and taller wind-swept 
palms, and a creeping lush tangle of old plants, and the damp 
soft greenness of moss and the elfin tinkling of little waters. 
On our balcony the sun shone strong; so that we could 
warm our chilled bones gratefully like lizards against a wall. 

We tried all the restaurants, one after the other, and 
found them about equally bad. We also went in — once — 
for a real Spanish dinner. It consisted of a succession of 
dishes highly seasoned with the hottest sort of pepper, 
generally drowned in rich gravy, and composed of such 
things as cheese, chunks of meat, corn meal, and the like. 
Any one of these dishes would have been a fine strength test 
ror the average unsophisticated stomach; but your true 
Spanish dinner consists of a dozen of them. We had 
horrible indigestion. 

In one place, kept by a German, we were treated very 
disagreeably, and overcharged so badly that Yank vowed 
he intended to get even. As to just how he was going to 
do it. he maintained a deep silence; but he advised us he 
would eat there the following evening. Also he asked four 
or five other men, with whom we had become friendly, to 
meet us at the restaurant. We met, ate our meal leisurely, 
and had a very good time. 
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“Now,” said Yank to us, “‘when we get up, you fellows 
all go right out the front door and keep going until you get 
to the Fonda bar, and there you wait for me. No linger- 
ing, now. Doas you are told.” 

We did as we were told. After about fifteen or twenty 
minutes Yank sauntered in. 

“Now,” said Johnny, ‘I hope you'll explain. We’re 
much obliged for your dinner party, but we want to know 
what it is all about.” 

“Well,” chuckled Yank, “I just dealt the Dutchman 
what you might call idle persiflage until you fellows had 
been gone a few minutes, and then I held him out my dol- 
lar. ‘What’s that?’ says he. ‘That’s a dollar,’ says I, ‘to 
pay for my dinner.’ ‘How about all those other fellows?” 
says he. ‘I got nothing to do with them,’ says I. ‘They 
can pay for their own dinners,’ and after a while I come 
away. He was having some sort of Dutch fit, and I got 
tired of watching him.” 

Outside the walls of the city was a large encampment ot 
tents in which dwelt the more impecunious or more econom- 
ical of the miners. Here too had been located a large hos- 
pital tent. There was a great deal of sickness, due to the 
hardships of the journey, the bad climate, irregular living, 
the overeating of fruit, drinking, the total lack of sanitation. 
In fact only the situation of the city — out on an isthmus 
in the sea breezes — I am convinced, saved us from pesti- 
lence. Every American seemed to possess a patent medi- 
cine of some sort with which he dosed himself religiously in 
and out of season. A good many, I should think, must have 
fallen victims to these nostrums. 
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Each morning regularly we went down to harass the 
steamship employees. Roughly speaking some three hun- 
dred of us had bought through passage before leaving 
New York: and it was announced that only fifty-two addi- 
tional to those already aboard could be squeezed into the 
first steamer. The other two hundred and forty-eight 
would have to await the next. Naturally every man was 
determined that he would not be left; for such a delay, in 
such a place, at the time of a gold rush was unthinkable. 
The officials at that steamship office had no easy time. 
Each man wanted first of all to know just when the ship 
was to be expected; a thing no one could guess. Then he 
demanded his accommodations; and had a dozen reasons 
why his claim should be preferred over that of the others. 
I never saw a more quarrelsome noisy dog-kennel than that 
steamship office. Why no one was ever shot there I could 
not tell you. 

After bedevilling the officials for a time, our business fo: 
the day was over. We had the privilege of sauntering 
through the streets, of walking down the peninsula or of 
seating ourselves in any of the numerous bars or gambling 
halls. All were interesting; though neither the streets nor 
the gambling places were in full action until late afternoon. 

About four o’clock, or half after, when the invariable 
siesta was over, the main street began to fill with idlers. 
The natives wore white, with wide soft straw hats, and 
lounyed along with considerable grace. They were a weak, 
unenergetic, inoffensive race, always ready to get off the 
sidewalk for other nations provided the other nations 
gwaggered sufficiently. The women, I remember, had 
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wonderful piles of glossy black hair, arranged in bands and 
puffs, in which they stuck cigars. The streets were very 
narrow. When a vehicle came along, we all had to make 
way for it; as also for the gangs of prisoners connected with 
heavy iron chains around their necks. These were very 
numerous; and I can hear yet as the leading notes of the 
place, the clinking of their chains, and the cracked jangling 
of some of the many cathedral bells. 

There was a never-failing joy to us also in poking around 
the odd places of the town. The dim interiors of cathedrals: 
the splashed stones of courtyards, the shadows of doorways, 
the privacies of gardens all lured us; and we saw many 
phases of native life. Generally we were looked on at first 
with distrust. There were a number of roughs among the 
gold seekers; men whose brutal instincts or whose merely 
ignorant love of horseplay had now for the first time no 
check. They found that the native could be pushed off the 
sidewalk, so they pushed him off. I once saw a number of 
these men light their cigars at altar candles. But Talbot’s 
Spanish and our own demeanour soon gained us admission. 

Thus we ran across a most delightful institution. We 
were rambling in a very obscure portion of town when we 
came to quite a long wall unbroken save by a little wicket 
gate. A bell pull seemed to invite investigation; so we 
gave ita heave. Almost immediately the gate swung oper 
and we entered. 

We found ourselves in a wide space paved with smoot 
great slabs of rocks, wet as though from a recent rain. The 
space was thickly built up by small round huts of reeds, but 
without roofs. In the centre was a well, probably ten or 
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twelve feet wide, over which slanted a cross arm and wheel 
for the drawing of water. No human being was in sight; 
the gate had been unlatched by an overhead cord. 

We shouted. In a minute or so a very irascible old 
woman hobbled to us from some mysterious lurking place 
among the reed huts. She spoke impatiently. Talbot 
questioned her; she replied briefly, then turned and hobbled 
off as fast as she could go. 

‘“‘What did she say?” some one asked Talbot curiously. 

“She said,” replied Ward, “‘literally this: ‘Why don’t 
you take any of them without bothering me? They are all 
ready.’ I imagine she must mean these bird cages; though 
what they are for I couldn’t tell you.” 

We investigated the nearest. It was divided into two 
tiny rooms each just big enough to hold a man. In one 
was a three legged stool; in the other stood two tall graceful 
jars of red clay, their sides bedewed with evaporation. 
A dipper made from a coconut lay across the top of one 
of them. 

‘Bath house!” shouted Johnny, enchanted. 

- ‘The water in the porous earthen jars was cold. We took 

each a hut and poured the icy stuff over us to our heart’s 
content. All except Yank. He looked on the proceedings 
we thought with some scorn; and departed carrying his 
long rifle. 

“Hey!” shouted Johnny finally, ‘‘where’s the towels?” 

To this inquiry we could find no substantial answer. 
There were no towels. The old woman declined to come 
to our yells. She was on hand, however, when we were 
ready to depart, and took one American dime as payment 
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for the three of us. This was the only cheap thing we 
found in Panama. We came every day, after the hour of 
slesta — with towels. Yank refused steadfastly to in- 
dulge. 

“T’m having hard enough dodging to keep clear of fever’n 
ager now,” he told us. ‘“‘ You don’t seem to recollect what 
neck of the woodsI come from. It’s a fever’n ager country 
out there for keeps. They can’t keep chickens there at all.” 

‘“Why not?” asked Johnny innocently. 

“The chills they get shakes all the feathers off’n ’em,”’ 
replied Yank, ‘“‘and then they freeze to death.”’ | 

In the evening the main street was a blaze of light, and 
the by-ways were cast in darkness. The crowd was all 
afoot, and moved restlessly to and fro from one bar or 
gambling hell to another. Of the thousand or so of stran- 
gers we came in time to recognize by sight a great many. 
The journey home through the dark was perilous. We 
never attempted it except in company; and as Johnny 
seemed fascinated with a certain game called Mexican 
monte, we often had to endure long waits before all our 
party was assembled. 

One morning our daily trip to the steamship office bore 
fruit. We found the plaza filled with excited men; all 
talking and gesticulating. The much tired officials had 
evolved a scheme, beautiful in its simplicity, for deciding 
which fifty-two of the three hundred should go by the first 
ship. They announced that at eleven oclock they would 
draw lots. 

This was all very well, but how did the general public 
know that the lots would be drawn fairly? 
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The officials would permit a committee of citizens to 
be present. 

Not by the eternal! Where would you get any one to 
serve? No member of that committee would dare accept 
his own ticket, provided he drew one. No one would 
believe it had been done honestly. 

Very well. Then let fifty-two out of three hundred slips 
of paper be marked. Each prospective passenger could 
then draw one slip out of a box. 

“Tt’s all right, boys,” the observers yelled back at those 
clamouring in the rear. 

One of the officials stood on a barrel holding the box, 
while a clerk with a list of names sat below. 

“As I call the names, will each gentleman step forward 
and draw his slip?”’ announced the official. 

We were all watching with our mouths open intensely 
interested. 

“Did you ever hear of such a damfool way of doing the 
thing?” said Talbot. “Here, give me a boost up!” 

Johnny and I raised him on our shoulders. 

‘Gentlemen! gentlemen!” he cried a number of times 
before he could be heard above the row. Finally they gave 
him attention. 

“Tm a ticket holder in this thing; and I want to see it 
done right. I want to ask that gentleman there what is to 
prevent the wrong man from answering to a name, from 
drawing a slip without having any right to?” 

“The right man will prevent him,” answered a voice. 
- The crowd laughed. 

“Well, who's to decide, in case of dispute, which is the 
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right man and which the wrong man? And what’s to 
prevent any man, after the drawing, from marking a blank 
slip — or making a new slip entirely?” 

“That’s right!” ‘Correct!’ shouted several voices. 

The officials consulted hurriedly. Then one of them 
announced that the drawing would be postponed until the 
following morning. Each was to bring his steamship 
ticket with him. The winners in the drawing must be 
prepared to have their tickets countersigned on the spect. 
With this understanding we dispersed. 

This was Talbot Ward’s first public appearance; the first 
occasion in which he called himself to the attention of his 
fellows assembled in public meeting. The occasion was 
trivial, and it is only for this reason that I mention it. His 
personality at once became known, and remembered; and 
{ recollect that many total strangers spoke to him that 
evening. 

By next inorning the transportation officials had worked 
it out. We couid not all get into the office, so the drawing 
took place on the Plaza outside. As each man’s name was 
called, he stepped forward, showed his ticket, and was 
allowed to draw a slip from the box. If it proved to be a 
blank, he went away; if he was lucky, he had his ticket 
viséd on the spot. Sucha proceeding took the greater part 
of the day; but the excitement remained intense. No one 
thought of leaving even for the noon meal. 

Yank drew passage on the first steamer. Talbot 
Johnny, and I drew blanks. 

We walked down to the shore to talk over the situ- 
ation. 
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“We ought to have bought tickets good on this particular 
ship, not merely good on this line, ” said Johnny. 

“Doesn’t matter what we ought to have done,” rejoined 
Talbot a little impatiently. ‘What are we going to do? 
Are we going to wait here until the next steamer comes 
along?” 

“That’s likely to be two or three months — nobody 
knows,” said Johnny. 

“No; it’s in six weeks, I believe. They tell me they’ve 
started regular trips on a new mail contract.” 

“Well, six weeks. If we stay in this hole we’ll all be 
sick; we’ll be broke; and in the meantime every ounce of 
gold in the country will have been picked up.” 

‘“What’s the alternative?” I asked. 

“Sailing vessel,” said Talbot briefly. 

“That’s mighty uncertain,” I objected. “Nobody knows 
when one will get in; and when it does show up it’ll be a mad 
scramble to get to hér. There’s a mob waiting to go.” 

“Well, it’s one or the other. We can’t walk; and I don’t 
see that the situation is going to be much better when the 
next steamer does get here. There are a couple of hundred 
to crowd in on her — just counting those who are here and 
have tickets. And then there will be a lot more.” 

“Pm for the sailing vessel,” said Johnny. “They come 
in every week or two now; and if we can’t make the first 
one, we'll have a good chance at the second or the third.” 

Talbot looked at me inquiringly. 

“Sounds reasonable,” I admitted. 

_ “Then we’ve no time to lose,” said Talbot decisively, 
and turned away toward the town. 
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Yank, who had listened silently to our brief discussion, 
shifted his rifle to his shoulder and followed. Shortly he 
fell behind; and we lost him. 

We accompanied Talbot in some bewilderment, for 
there was no ship in sight nor in prospect, and we could not 
understand any reason for this haste. Talbot led the way 
directly to the steamship office. 

“I want to see Brown,” he asserted, naming the chiet 
agent for the company. 

The clerk hesitated: Brown was an important man and 
not to be disturbed for trivial matters. But Talbot’s eye 
could be very assured. 

“What is your business with Mr. Brown?” asked the clerk, 

“Tt is with Mr. Brown,”’ said Talbot firmly, “and I may 
add that it is to Mr. Brown’s own interest to see me. Teli 
him just that, and that Mr. Talbot Ward of New York 
City desires an immediate interview. ”’ 

The clerk was gone for some moments, to the manifest 
annoyance of a dozen miners who wanted his attention. 
When he returned he motioned us to a screened-off private 
office in the rear. 

““Mr. Brown will see you,” said he. 

We found Brown to be a florid, solidly built man of fifty, 
with a keen eye and a brown beard. He nodded to us 
briefly and looked expectant. 

“We three men,” said Talbot directly, ‘hold three 
tickets on your line. We were not fortunate enough to get 
passage on the next steamer, and our business wil! not 
permit us to wait until the one after. We want our money 
back.” 
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Brown’s face darkened. 

“That is a matter for my clerks, not for me,” he said 
curtly. “I was told your business was to my advantage. 
I have nothing to do with tickets.” 

‘One minute,” said Talbot. ‘There are between two 
and three hundred men in this town each one of whom 
bought a ticket from your company in New York in the 
expectation, if not under the understanding, that they were 
to get through passage immediately.” 

“No such thing was expected or guaranteed,” interposed 
Brown abruptly. 

“Not guaranteed, nor expected by you — by us, 
yes.” 

“T cannot argue that matter. I have no further time 
for you. Good-day.” And Brown once more reached his 
hand toward his bell. 

“Suppose,” said T albot softly, leaning forward. St 
should put it into the heads of those three hundred men 
that they ought to get their passage money back?” 

Brown’s hand stopped in midair. 

“They are large, violent, armed men; and they are far 
from pure home influences,” went on Talbot mockingly. 
“Ffere’s a sample of them,” said he indicating my huge 
frame. ‘‘And there are a thousand or so more, not directly 
interested but dying for excitement. i 

‘Are you trying to sntimidate me, sir?” demanded 
Brown. 

“T am just stating conditions.” 

“You are threatening me.” 

“‘ Ah, that is different, » said Talbot Ward. 
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Brown sat lost in thought for some moments. Then 
ne reached forward and at last struck the bell. 

“Let me have your tickets,’ he commanded us shortly. 

He endorsed them and handed them to the clerk, together 
with a written order. We all sat in absolute silence for 
perhaps five minutes. Then the clerk returned with a 
handful of goid. This Brown counted over and shoved 
across to Talbot. The latter also counted it, and thrust it 
in his pocket. 

“Now,” said Brown, with something approaching 
geniality, “I am counting on your honour to say nothing of 
this outside. I am gambling on your evident class in life 
at home.” 

“You have our promise, and it will be kept,” said Talbot 
rising. ‘But undoubtedly within two days you will think 
I am the biggest liar unhung. There will be many more 
who will think of this same simple plan of getting a refund 
on their tickets and who will blab it out to every one on the 
street. You would do well to make your plans now as to 
how you intend to deal with them. But remember, I, nor 
my friends, will have had nothing to do with it.” 

“T understand that there will be plenty making your 
same demand,” said Brown, “but I doubt any of them will 
think of urging that demand.” 

We left. Asa matter of interest, Talbot’s prediction was 
correct; as, indeed, Brown had immediately recognized 
it would be. Talbot had only the advantage of thinking a 
little quicker than the next man, of acting immediately, and 
of allowing no time for reflection to the other. The steam- 
ship office had a strenuous time. Talbot’s threat had this 
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much of real significance: that there was, lacking him, no 
organized demonstration. Each man went for himself and 
demanded his money back. In a few rare cases he got hep 
but was generally bluffed out, or blandly referred back to 
the New York offices, or reasoned out. The situation came 
near to riot, but in some difficult manner it was tided over. 
A few settled down to wait for the next steamer. The 
majority decided for sailing ships, and pocketed their 
steamer tickets in hopes of future reimbursement. One 
score of fanatics and ignoramuses, in dense ignorance as to 
the nature of the journey, actually started out to row to 
San Francisco in an open boat! They were never heard of 
again. One or two parties modified this plan by proceeding 
in fishing boats to the extremity of the peninsula of Lower 
California, and thence marched overland to San Diego. 
Their sufferings in that arid region were great, but they 
managed to arrive many months later. . 

We returned to our lodgings, congratulating Talbot on 
the promptitude of his action, for already we saw deter- 
mined looking men hurrying across the plaza toward the 
offices. 

At our place we found that Yank had not returned. 
At first we thought nothing of this; but about dusk we 
found that all his belongings had disappeared. 
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We could not understand this sudden departure, except 
on the possible ground that Yank, realizing that now the 
party must split forces, had decided to seek new companions 
among those lucky enough to sail on the first steamer. 

“Even then he needn’t have been in such a hurry,” 
complained Johnny a trifle bitterly. “And he needn’t 
have thought we'd be in his way.” 

“Has he paid his share of the lodgings?” it occurred to 
me to ask. 

We felt quite bitter against Yank, and we carefully 
avoided his usual haunts, for we did not want to meet him. 
Then we began to think it strange we had not run across 
him somewhere on the streets. Then we began to look for 
him. We found that Yank had disappeared! 

At that, a little alarmed, we set ourselves to a serious 
search and inquiry. A few remembered to have seen him, 
but were vague as to when and where. The authorities 
moved sluggishly, and with little enthusiasm. Men were 
dying every day; and disappearing underground, leaving 
no trace of themselves behind. One more or less seemed 
unimportant. 

In the meanwhile we spent much of our time by the shore, 
together with a comfortable majority of our fellow argo- 
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nauts, awaiting the sighting of a vessel. We had engaged, 
and paid daily, a boatman to be in readiness to take us off; 
and we settled our lodgings account a week ahead. 

“There’s going to be a scramble for that blessed ship,” 
said Talbot; ‘‘and we'll just be prepared.” 

To that end we also kept our effects packed and ready for 
instant removal. 

The beach was not a bad place. It ran out the peninsula 
in a long gentle curve; and the surges broke snow white on 
yellow sands. Across deep blue water was an island; and 
back of us palm trees whipped in the trade winds. We sat 
under them, and yarned and played cards and smoked. 
In bad weather — and it rained pretty often — we huddled 
in smoky little huts; those of us who could get in. The 
rest tried to stick it out; or returned with rather a relieved 
air to the town. 

The expected ship came, of course, on one of these dull 
gray days; and those who had thought themselves unlucky 
in being crowded out of the huts were the first to sight her. 
They sneaked down very quietly and tried to launch two 
of the boats. Of course the native boatmen were all inside; 
trust them! Asa high surf was running, and as none of the 
men were in any sense good boatmen, they promptly 
broached to and filled. The noise brought us to the door. 

Then there was a fine row. One of the two boats com- 
mandeered by the early birds happened to be ours! All 
our forethought seemed to have been in vain. The be- 
draggled and crestfallen men were just wading ashore when 
we descended upon them. Talbot was like a raving lunatic. 

“You hounds!” he roared. “Don’t you dare try to 
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sneak off! You catch hold here and help empty these 
boats! You would, would you?” He caught one escaping 
worthy by the collar and jerked him so rapidly backward 
that his heels fairly cracked together. Johnny flew to 
combat with a chuckle of joy. I contented myself by 
knocking two of them together until they promised to be 
good. The four we had collared were very meek. We all 
waded into the wash where the boat lay sluggishly rolling. 
It is no easy matter to empty a boat in that condition, 
Water weighs a great deal; is fearfully inert, or at least 
feels so; and has a bad habit of promptly slopping in again. 
We tugged and heaved, and rolled and hauled until our 
joints cracked; but at last we got her free. 

In the meantime forty other boats had been launched and 
were flying over the waves halfway between the shore and 
the ship. 

Talbot was swearing steadily and with accuracy; Johnny 
was working like a crazy man; I was heaving away at the 
stern and keeping an eye on our involuntary helpers. The 
boatman, beside himself with frantic excitement, jabbered 
and ran about and screamed directions that no one under- 
stood. About all we were accomplishing now was the 
keeping of that boat’s head straight against the heavy wash. 

It seemed as though we tugged thus at cross purposes for 
an hour. In reality it was probably not over two or three 
minutes. Then Talbot regained sufficient control to lister 
to the boatman. At once he calmed down, 

“Here, boys,” said he, “ease her backward. You, 
Johnny, stand by at the bow and hold her head on. Frank 
and I will give her a shove at the stern. When the time 
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comes, I’ll yell and you pile right in, Johnny. Vamos, 
Manuel!” 

We took our places; the boatman at the oars, his eyes 
over his shoulder watching keenly the in-racing seas. 

The four dripping culprits looked at each other uncer- 
tainly, and one of them started to climb in the boat. 

‘““Well, for God’s sake!” screeched Talbot, and made a 
headlong bull rush for the man. 

The latter tumbled right out of the boat on his back in 
the shallow water. His three companion’s fled inconti- 
nently up the beach, where he followed them as soon as he 
could scramble to his feet. 

Manuel said something sharply, without looking around. 

“Shove!” screeched Talbot. “Pile in, Johnny!” 

We bent our backs, The boat resisted, yielded, gathered 
headway. It seemed to be slipping away from me down a 
steep hill. 

“Jump in!” yelled Talbot. 

I gave a mighty heave and fell over the stern into the 
bottom of the boat. Waters seemed to be crashing by; - 
but by the time I had gathered myseli together and risen to 
my knees, we were outside the line of breakers, and dancing 
like a gull over the smooth broad surges. 

Ships could anchor no nearer than about a mile and a half 
offshore. By the time we had reached the craft she was 
surrounded by little boats bobbing and rubbing against her 
sides. She proved to be one of that very tubby, bluff- 
bowed type then so commonly in use as whalers and 
freighters. The decks swarmed black with an excited 
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We rowed slowly around her. We were wet, and begin- 
ning to chill. No way seemed to offer by which we could 
reach her decks save by difficult clambering, for the gang 
ladder was surrounded ten deep by empty boats. A pro- 
found discouragement succeeded the excitement under 
which we had made our effort. 

“To hell with her!” snarled Johnny, ‘“There’s no sense 
going aboard her. There’s enough on deck now to fill her 
three times over. Let’s get back where its warm.” 

“Tf J run across any of those fellows in town I'll break 
their necks!” said I. 

“What makes me mad —— ” continued Johnny. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake shut up!” cried Talbot. 

If he had been a little less cold and miserable we probably 
would have quarrelled. As it was, we merely humped over, 
and motioned the astonished Manuel to return to the shore. 
Our boat’s head turned, we dropped down under the bow of 
the ship. In order to avoid the sweep of the seas Manuel 
held us as closely as possible under the bowsprit. We 

‘heard a hail above us. Looking up we saw Yank bending 
over the rail. 

We stared at him, our mouths open, so astonished that 
for a moment we did not even think to check the boat. 
Then we came back in a clumsy circle. Yank yelled at us; 
and we yelled back at him; but so great was the crash af 
waters and the whistling of wind that we could make out 
nothing. Then Yank motioning us to remain where we 
were, disappeared, to return after a short interval, with a 
speaking trumpet. 

“Have you got your baggage with you?” he roared. 
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We shook our heads and waved our arms. 
“Go get it!””he ordered. 
’ We screamed something back at him. 

“Go get it!” he repeated; and withdrew his head entirely. 

We rowed back to town; it was no longer necessary to 
return to the exposed beach where we had waited to sight 
the ships. Johnny and I indulged in much excited specu- 
lation, but Talbot refused to show curiosity. 

‘He’s there, and he’s evidently engaged us passage; and 
he wants us aboard to claim it,” said he, “and that’s all we 
can know now; and that’s enough for me. ” 

On our way we met a whole fleet of boats racing their 
belated way from town. We grinned sardonically over the 
plight of these worthies. A half-hour sufficed us to change 
our clothes, collect our effects, and return to the water 
front. On the return journey we crossed the same fleet of 
boats inward bound. Their occupants looked generally 
very depressed. 

Yank met us at the top of the gangway, and assisted us 
in getting our baggage aboard. Johnny and I peppered 
him with questions, to which he vouchsafed no answer. 
When we had paid off the boatman, he led the way down a 
hatch into a very dark hole near the bows. A dim lantern 
swayed to and fro, through the murk we could make out 
a dozen bunks. 

“They call this the fo’cas’le,” said Yank placidly. 
“Crew sleeps here. This is our happy home. Everything 
else full up. We four,” said he, with a little flash of 
triumph, ‘‘are just about the only galoots of the whole 
piling at Panama that gets passage. She’s loaded to the 
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muzzle with men that’s come away around the Horn in her, 
and the only reason she stopped in here at all is to get a 
new thing-um-a-jig of some sort that she had lost or busted 
or something.”’ 

“Well, I don’t like my happy home while she wobbies 
so,” said Johnny. ‘I’m going to be seasick, as usual. But 
for heaven’s sake, Yank, tell us where you came from, and 
all about it. And make it brief, for I’m going to be seasick 
pretty soon.” 

He lay down in one of the bunks and closed his eyes. 

“You’d much better come up on deck into the fresh air,” 
said Talbot. 

‘Fire ahead, Yank! Please!” begged Johnny. 

“Well,” said Yank, “when I drew that steamer ticket, 
it struck me that somebody might want it a lot more than 
I did, especially as you fellows drew blank. So I hunted 
up a mari who was in a hurry, and sold it to him for five 
hundred dollars. Then I hired one of these sail-rigged 
fishing boats and laid in grub for a week and went cruising 
out to sea five or six miles.” 

Johnny opened one eye. 

“Why?” he demanded feebly. 

“I was figgerin’ on meeting any old ship that came along 
a little before the crowd got at her,” said Yank. “And 
judgin’ by the gang’s remarks that just left, I should think 
I'd figgered just right.” 

“You bet you did,” put in Talbot emphatically. 

“It must have been mighty uncomfortable cruising out 
there in that little boat so long,” said I. “I wonder the 
men would stick.” 
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“T paid them and they had to,” said Yank grimly. 

“Why didn’t you let us in on it?” I asked. 

“What for? It was only a one-man job. So then I 
struck this ship, and got aboard her after a little trouble 
persuading her to stop. There wasn’t no way of making 
that captain believe we’d sleep anywheres we could except 
cash; so I had to pay him a good deal.” 

“How much?” demanded Talbot. 

“It came to two hundred apiece. I’m sorry.” 

“Glory be!” shouted Talbot, “we're ahead of the game. 
Yank, you long-headed old pirate, let me shake you by the 
hand!” 

“T wish you fellows would go away,” begged Johnny. 

We went on deck. The dusk was falling, and the wind 
with it; and to westward an untold wealth of gold was 
piling up. Our ship rolled at her anchor, awaiting the 
return of those of her people who had gone ashore. On the 
beach tiny spots of lights twinkled where some one had 
Luilt fires. A warmth was stealing out from the shore over 
the troubled waters. Talbot leaned on the rail by my side. 
Suddenly he chuckled explosively. 

“T was just thinking,” said he in explanation, ‘‘of us 
dam fools roosting on that beach in the rains 

Thus at last we escaped from the Isthmus. At the end 
of twenty-four hours we had left the isiand of Tobago 
astern, and were reaching to the north. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE GOLDEN CITY 


We stood in between the hills that guarded the bay of 
8an Francisco about ten o’clock of an early spring day, 
A fresh cold wind pursued us; and the sky above us was 
bluer than I had ever seen it before, even on the Isthmus. 
To our right some great rocks were covered with seals and 
sea lions, and back of them were hills of yellow sand. A 
yeautiful great mountain rose green to our left, and the 
water beneath us swirled and eddied in numerous whirl. 
pools made by the tide. 

Everybody was on deck and close to the rail. We 
strained our eyes ahead; and saw two islands, and beyond 
y shore of green hills. None of us knew where San Francisco 
was located, nor could we find out. The ship’s company 
were much too busy to pay attention to our questions. 
The great opening out of the bay beyond the long narrows 
was therefore a surprise to us; it seemed as vast as an 
inland sea. We hauled to the wind, turning sharp to the 
south, glided past the bold point of rocks. 

Then we saw the city concealed in a bend of the cove. 
It was mainly of canvas, hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
tents and canvas houses scattered about the sides of hills. 
The flat was covered with them, too, and they extended for 
some distance along the shore of the cove. A great dust, 
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borne by the wind that had brought us in, swept across the 
city like a cloud of smoke. Hundreds and hundreds of 
vessels lay at anchor in the harbour, a vast fleet. 

We were immediately surrounded by small boats, and 
Jur decks filled with men. We had our first sight of the 
genuine miners. They proved to be as various as the 
points of the compass. Big men, little men, clean men, 
dirty men, shaggy men, shaven men, but all instinct with 
an eager life and energy I have never seen equalled. Most 
wore the regulation dress — a red shirt, pantaloons tucked 
into the tops of boots, broad belts with sometimes silvez 
buckles, silk Chinese sashes of vivid raw colours, a revolver, 
a bowie knife, a floppy old hat. Occasionally one, more 
dignified than the rest, sported a shiny top hat; but always 
with the red shirt. These were merchants, and men per- 
manently established in the town. 

They addressed us eagerly, asking a thousand questions 
concerning the news of the outside world. We could 
hardly answer them in our desire to question in return. 
Were the gold stories really true? Were the diggings very 
far away? were the diggings holding out? What were the 
chances for newcomers? And so on without end; and the 
burden always of gold! gold! gold! 

We were answered with the enthusiasm of an old-timer 
welcoming a newcomer to any country. Gold! Plenty 
of it! They told us, in breathless snatches, the most 
marvellous tales — one sailor had dug $17,000 in a week; 
another man, a farmer from New England, was taking out 
$5,000 to $6,000 daily. They mentioned names and 
places. They pointed to the harbour full of shipping. 
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‘Four hundred ships,” said they, “‘and hardly a dozen 
men aboard the lot! All gone to the mines!” And one 
man snatching a long narrow buckskin bag from his pocket, 
shook out of its mouth to the palm of his hand a tiny 
cascade of glittering yellow particles —the Dust! We 
shoved and pushed, crowding around him to see this mar- 
vellous sight. He laughed in a sort of excited triumph, and 
tossed the stuff into the air. The breeze caught it and 
scattered it wide. A number of the little glittering par- 
ticles clung to my rough coat, where they flashed like 
spangles. 

‘Plenty more where that came from!” cried the man; 
and turned away with a reckless laugh. 

Filled with the wine of this new excitement we 
finally succeeded in getting ashore in one of the ship’s 
boats. 

We landed on a flat beach of deep black sand. It was 
strewn from one end to the other by the most extraordi- 
nary wreckage. There were levers, cogwheels, cranks, fans, 
twisted bar, and angle iron, in all stages of rust and disin- 
tegration. Some of these machines were half buried in the 
sand; others were tidily laid up on stones as though just 
landed. They were of copper, iron, zinc, brass, tin, wood. 
We recognized the genus at a glance. They were, one and 
all, patent labour-saving gold washing machines, of which 
we had seen so many samples aboard ship. At this sigut 
vanished the last remains of the envy I had ever felt for the 
owners of similar contraptions. 

We looked about for some sort of conveyance into whick 
to dump our belongings. Apparently none existed. 
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Therefore we piled most of our effects neatly above high 
tide, shouldered our bundles, and started off up the sin. 
gle street. 

On either side this thoroughfare stood hundreds of open 
sheds and buildings in the course of construction. Goods 
of all sorts, and in great quantity, lay beneath them, wholly 
or partially exposed to the dust and weather. Many 
unopened bales had been left in the open air. One low 
brick building of a single story seemed to be the only sub- 
stantial structure in sight. We saw quantities of calicos, 
silks, rich furniture, stacks of the pieces of knock-down 
houses, tierces of tobacco, piles of all sorts of fancy clothing. 
The most unexpected and incongruous items of luxury 
seemed to have been dumped down here from the corners 
of the earth, by the four hundred ships swinging idly at 
anchor in the bay. 

The street was, I think, the worst I have ever seen any: 
where. It was a morass of mud, sticky greasy mud, of 
some consistency, but full of water-holes and rivulets, 
It looked ten feet deep; and I should certainly have ven- 
tured out on it with misgivings. And yet, incongruously 
enough, the surface ridges of it had dried, and were lifting 
into the air in the form of dust! This was of course my 
first experience with that common California phenomenon, 
and I was greatly astonished. 

An attempt had been made to supply footing for pedes- 
trians. Bags of sand had been thrown down, some rocks, 
a very few boxes and boards. Then our feet struck some- 
thing soft and yielding, and we found we were walking 
over hundred pound sacks of flour marked as from Chili. 
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There must have been many hundred of them. A man 
going in the opposite direction sidled past us. 

“Cheaper than lumber,” said he briefly, seeing our 
astonishment. 

“Tq hate to ask the price of lumber,” remarked one of 
our ship’s companions, with whom — and a number of 
others — we were penetrating the town. This man 
carried only a very neat black morocco satchel and a net 
bag containing a half dozen pineapples, the last of a number 
he had brought from the Isthmus. The contrast of that 
morocco bag with the rest of him was quite as amusing as 
any we saw about us; though, of course, he did not appreci- 
ate that. 

We walked on flour for a hundred feet or so, and then 
came to cook stoves. I mean it. A battalion of heavy 
iron cook stoves had been laid side by side to form a cause- 
way. Their weight combined with the traffic over them 
had gradually pressed them down into the mud until 
their tops were nearly level with the surface. Naturally 
the first merry and drunken joker had shied the lids into 
space. The pedestrian had now either to step in and out 
of fire boxes or try his skill on narrow ledges! Next we 
came to a double row of boxes of tobacco; then to some 
baled goods, and so off onto solid ground. 

We passed many people, all very intent on getting along 
safely. From the security of the shed stores the proprietors 
and an assorted lot of loafers watched proceedings with 
interest. The task of crossing the street from one side to 
the other, especially, was one not lightly to be undertaken! 
Aman had to balance, to leap, to poise; andat last probably, 
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- to teeter back and forth trying to keep his balance like a 
small boy on a fence rail, until, with an oath of disgust, he 
stepped off into the slime. 

When we had gained the dry ground near the head of the 
street we threw down our burdens for a rest. 

“T’ll give you ten dollars for those pineapples!’’ offered 
2 passerby, stopping short. 

Our companion quickly closed the bargain. 

“What do you think of that?” he demanded of us wide- 
eyed, and in the hearing of the purchaser. 

The latter grinned a little, and hailed a man across the 
street. 

“Charley!” he yelled. ‘Come over here!”’ 

The individual addressed offered some demur, but 
finally picked his way across to us. 

“How do you like these?” demanded the pineapple 
purchaser, showing his fruit. 

“Jerusalem!” cried Charley admiringly, ‘“‘where did you 
get them? Want to sell ’em?”’ 

“IT want some myself, but Yl sell you three of 
them.” 

“How much?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“Give ’em to me.” 

The first purchaser grinned openly at our companion. 

The latter followed into the nearest store to get his share 
of the dust weighed out. His face wore a very thoughtful 
expression. 

We came shortly to the Plaza, since called Portsmouth 
Square. At that time it was a wind-swept, grass-grown, 
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scrubby enough plot of ground. On all sides were per: 
manent buildings. The most important of these were a 
low picturesque house of the sun-dried bricks known as 
adobes, in which, as it proved, the customs were levied; a 
frame two-story structure known as the Parker House, and 
a similar building labelled “City Hotel.” The spaces 
between these larger edifices was occupied by a dozen or so 
of smaller shacks. Next door to the Parker House stood a 
huge flapping tent. The words El Dorado were painted 
on its side. 

The square itself was crowded with people moving to 
and fro. The solid majority of the crowd consisted of red 
or blue shirted miners; but a great many nations and 
frames of minds seemed to be represented. Chinese 
merchants, with red coral buttons atop their stiff little 
skullcaps, wandered slowly, their hands tucked in capacious 
sleeves of the richest brocade. We had seen few of this 
race; and we looked at them with the greatest interest, 
examining closely their broad bland faces, the delicate 
lilacs and purples and blues of their rich costumes, the 
swaying silk braided queues down their backs. Other 
Chinese, of the lower castes, clad in blue canvas with 
broad bowl-shaped hats of straw on their heads, wormed 
their way through the crowd balancing baskets at the ends 
of poles. Rivalling the great Chinese merchants in their 
leisure, strolled the representatives of the native race, the 
Spanish Californians. They were darkly handsome meni, 
dressed gloriously in short velvet jackets, snowy ruffles, 
plush trousers flaring at the bottom, and slit up the side of 
the leg, soft leather boots, and huge spurs ornamented with 
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silver. They sauntered to and fro smoking brown-paper 
cigarettos. Beside these two, the Chinese and the Cali- 
fornians, but one other class seemed to be moving with 
any deliberation. These were men seen generally alone, 
or at most in pairs. They were quiet, waxy pale, dressed 
always neatly in soft black hat, white shirt, long black coat, 
and varnished boots. In the face of a general gabble they 
seemed to remain indifferently silent, self-contained and 
aloof. To occasional salutations they responded briefly 
and with gravity. 

“Professional gamblers,” said Talbot. 

All the rest of the crowd rushed here and there at a great 
speed. We saw the wildest incongruities of demeanour and 
costume beside which the silk-hat-red-shirted combination 
was nothing. They struck us open-mouthed and gasping; 
but seemed to attract not the slightest attention from any-= 
body else. We encountered a number of men dressed alike 
in suits of the finest broadcloth, the coats of which were lined 
with red silk, and the vests of embroidered white. These 
men walked with a sort of arrogant importance. We latet 
found that they were members of that dreaded organization 
known as The Hounds, whose ostensible purpose was to 
perform volunteer police duty, but whose real effort was 
toward the increase of their own power. These people all 
surged back and forth good-naturedly, and shouted at each 
other, and disappeared with great importance up the side 
streets, or darted out with equal busyness from all points 
of the compass. Every few minutes a cry of warning would 
gO up on one side of the square or another, The crowd 
would scatter to right and left, and down through the 
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opening would thunder a horseman distributing clouds of 
dust and showers of earth. 

“Why doesn’t somebody kill a few of those crazy fools!” 
muttered Talbot impatiently, after aparticularly close shave. 

“Why, you see, they’s mostly drunk,” stated a bystander 
with an air of explaining all. 

We tacked across to the doors of the Parker House. 
There after some search was made we found the proprietor. 
He, too, seemed very busy, but he spared time to trudge 
ahead of us up two rickety flights of raw wooden stairs to 
a loft where he indicated four canvas bunks on which lay as 
raany coarse blue blankets. 

Perhaps a hundred similar bunks occupied every available 
inch in the little loft. 

“How long you going to stay?” he asked us. 

“Don’t know; a few days.” 

‘Well, six dollars apiece, please.” 

‘‘For how long?” 

‘“For to-night.” 

“Hold on!” expostulated Talbot. “We can’t stand 
that especially for these accommodations. At that price 
we ought to have something better. Haven’t you anything 
in the second story?” 

The proprietor’s busy air fell from him; and he sat down 
on the edge of one of the canvas bunks. 

“J thought you boys were from the mines,” said he. 
“Vour friend, here, fooled me.” He pointed his thumb at 
Yank. ‘He looks like an old-timer. But now I look at 
you, I see you're greenhorns. Just get here to-day? 
Have a smoke?” 
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He produced a handful of cigars, of which he lit one. 

“We just arrived,” said Talbot, somewhat amused at 
this change. ‘‘How about that second story?” 

“T want to tell you boys afewthings,’’said theproprietor, 
“T get sixty thousand dollars a year rent for that second 
story just as she stands. That tent next door belongs to 
my brother-in-law. It is just fifteen by twenty-five feet, 
and he rents it for forty thousand.” 

“Gamblers?” inquired Talbot. 

““You’ve guessed it. So you see I ain’t got any beds to 
speak of down there. In fact, here’s the whole layout.” 

“But we can’t stand six dollars a night for these things, ” 
expostulated Johnny. ‘“‘Let’s try over at the other place.” 

“Try ahead, boys,” said the proprietor quite good- 
naturedly. ‘You'll find her the same over there; and 
everywhere else.” He arose. ‘‘Best leave your plunder 
here until you find out. Come down and have a drink?” 

We found the City Hotel offered exactly the same condi- 
tions as did the Parker House; except that the proprietor 
was curt and had no time for us at all. From that point, 
still dissatisfied, we extended our investigations beyond the 
Plaza. We found ourselves ankle deep in sandhills on 
which grew coarse grass and a sort of sage. Crazy, ram- 
shackle huts made of all sorts of material were perched in all 
sorts of places. Hundreds of tents had been pitched, 
beneath which and in front of which an extremely simple 
housekeeping was going on. Hunt as we might we could 
find no place that looked as though it would take lodgers. 
Most of even the better looking houses were simply tiny 
skeletons covered with paper, cloth or paint. By painstak- 
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ing persistence we kept at it until we had enquired of every 
puiiding of any pretensions. Then, somewhat discouraged, 
we picked our way back to the shore after our heavier 
goods. 

The proprietor of the Parker House greeted us with 
unabated good nature. 

“T know how you boys feel,” said he. “There’s lots in 
your fix. You’d better stick here to-night and then get 
organized to camp out, if you’re going to be here long. 
I suppose, though, you're going to the mines? Well, it’ 
take you several days to make your plans and get ready. 
When you get back from the mines you won’t have to think 
about these things.” 

“There’s plenty of gold?” ventured Johnny. 

“‘Bushels. ” 

J should think you’d be up there.” 

“T don’t want any better gold mine than the old Parker 
House,” said he comfortably. 

We paid him twenty-four dollars. 

By now it was late in the afternoon. The wind had 
dropped, but over the hills to seaward rolled a soft beautiful 
bank of fog. The sun was blotted out behind it and a 
chill fell. The crowds about the Plaza thinned. 

We economized our best at supper, but had to pay some 
eight dollars for the four of us. The bill was a la carte and 
contained such items as grizzly steak, antelope, elk, and 
wild duck and goose. Grizzly steak, I remember, cost a 
dollar and a quarter. By the time we had finished, it had 
grown dark. The lamps were alight, and the crowds were 
-begianing to gather. All the buildings and the big tent 
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next door were a blaze of illumination. The sounds o: 
music and singing came from every side. A holiday spirit 
was in the air. 

Johnny and I were crazy to be up and doing, but Talbot 
sternly repressed us, and Yank agreed with his decision by 
an unusually emphatic nod. 

“Tt is all a lot of fun, I’ll admit,” said he; ‘‘but this is 
business. And we’ve got to face it. Sit down here on the 
edge of this veranda, and let’s talk things over. How much 
money have you got, Yank?” 

“Two hundred and twenty dollars,”” replied Yank 
promptly. 

“You're partners with me, Frank, so I know our assets,” 
said Talbot with tact. “Johnny?” . 

“Hanged if I know,” replied that youth. “Dve got 
quite alot. Ikeep it in my pack.” 

‘Well, go find out,” advised Talbot. 

Johnny was gone for some time. We smoked and lis 
tened to the rather blatantly mingled strains of music, and 
watched the figures of men hurrying by in the spangled 
darkness. 

Johnny returned very much excited. 

“Tve been robbed!” he cried. 

“Robbed? Is your money all gone?” 

“No, there’s a little left, but — — ” 

Talbot laughed quietly. 

“Sit down, Johnny, and cool off,” he advised. “Tf 
anybody had robbed you, they’d have taken the whole kit 
and kaboodle. Did you come out ahead on those monte 
games?” ; 
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_ Johnny blushed, and laughed a little. 

“T see what you're at, but you’re away off there. I just 
played for small stakes.” 

“And lost a lot of them. I sort of look-out your game. 
But that’s all right. How much did the ‘robbers’ leave 
you?” 

“Twelve dollars, besides what I have in my clothes— 
twenty-one dollars in all,” said Johnny. 

“Well, that’s pretty good. You beat Frank and me to 
death. There’s our total assets,” said Talbot, and laid a 
ten-dollar gold piece and a dime on his knee. 

“We'll call that dime a curiosity,” said he, “for I notice 
a quarter is the smallest coin they use out here. Now you 
see that we’ve got to talk business. Frank and I haven’t 
got enough to live on for one more day.”’ 

“There’s enough among us ” began Yank. 

“You mean you already have your share of the partner- 
ship finances,” corrected T albot, quickly. ‘‘If we’re going 
to be partners—and that’s desired and understood, 
I suppose?” We all nodded emphatic agreement. “We 
must all put in the same amount. I move that said 
amount be two hundred and twenty dollars apiece. Yank, 
you can loaf to-morrow, you’ve got your share all made up. 
You can put in the day finding out all about getting to the 
mines, and how much it costs, and what we will need.” 

“All right; I'll do it,” said Yank. 

“ Ag for the rest of us,” cried Talbot, “we've got to rustle 
up two hundred and twenty dollars each before to-morrow 
evening!” 

- “How?” I asked blankly. 
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“‘How should I know? Out there” he waved his hand 
abroad at the flickering lights. “There is the Golden City, 
challenging every man as he enters her gates. She offers 
opportunity and fortune. All a man has to do is go and 
take them! Accept the challenge!” 

“The only way I could take them would be to lift them 
off some other fellow at the point of a gun,” said Johnny 


gloomily. 


CHAPTER XI 
I MAKE TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


We talked the situation over thoroughly, and then 
turned in, having lost our chance to see the sights. Be- 
neath us and in the tent next door went on a tremendous 
row of talking, laughing, and singing that for a little while 
prevented me from falling asleep. But the last month hac 
done wonders for me in that way; and shortly I dropped off. 

Hours later I awakened, shivering with cold to find the 
moonlight pouring into the room, and the bunks all occu- 
pied. My blanket had disappeared, which accounted for 
my dreams of icebergs. Looking carefully over the sleeping 
forms I discerned several with two blankets, and an equal 
number with none! At first I felt inclined to raise a row; 
then thought better of it, by careful manipulation I ab- 
stracted two good blankets from the most unprotected of 
of my neighbours, wrapped them tightly about me, and so 
slept soundly. 

We went downstairs and out into the sweetest of morn- 
ings. The sun was bright, the sky clear and blue, the wind 
had not yet risen, balmy warmth showered down through 
every particle of the air. I had felt some May days like 
this back on our old farm. Somehow they were associated 
in my mind with Sunday morning and the drawling, lazy 
‘elucking of hens. Only here there were no hens, and if it 
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was Sunday morning — which it might have been — 
nobody knew it. 

The majority of the citizens had not yet appeared, but a 
handful of the poorer Chinese, and a sprinkling of others, 
crossed the Plaza. The doors of the gambling places were 
all wide open to the air. Across the square a number of 
small boys were throwing dust into the air. Johnny, with 
his usual sympathy for children, naturally gravitated in 
their direction. He returned after a few moments, his 
eyes wide. 

“Do you know what they are doing?”’ he demanded. 

We said politely that we did not. 

“They are panning for gold.” 

“Well, what of it?” I asked, after a moment’s pause; 
since Johnny seemed to expect some astonishment. “Boys 
are imitative little monkeys. ” 

“Yes, but they’re getting it,” insisted Johnny. 

“What!” cried Talbot. ‘You’re crazy. Panning gold 
~~ here in the streets. It’s absurd!” 

“Tt’s not absurd; come and see.” 

We crossed the Plaza. Two small Americans and a 
Mexican youth were scooping the surface earth into the 
palms of their hands and blowing it out again in a slant- 
wise stream. When it was all gone, they examined eagerly 
their hands. Four others working in partnership had 
spread a small sheet. They threw their handfuls of earth 
into the air, all the while fanning vigorously with their hats. 
The breeze thus engendered putied away the light dust, 
leaving only the heavier pieces to fall on the canvas. 
Among these the urchins searched eagerly and carefully 
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heir heads close together. Every moment or so one of the 
them would wet a forefinger to pick up carefully a speck of 
gomething which he would then transfer to an old buck- 
skin sack. 

As we approached, they looked up and nodded to Johnny 
in a friendly fashion. They were eager, alert, precocious 
gamins, of the street type and how they had come to Cali- 
fornia I could not tell you. Probably as cabin boys of 
some of the hundreds of vessels in the harbour. 

‘What are you getting, boys?” asked Talbot after a 
moment. 

“Gold, of course,” answered one of them. 

“iet's secatil? 

The boy with the buckskin sack held it open for out 
inspection, but did not relax his grip on it. The bottom 
of the bag was thickly gilded with light glittering yellow 
particles. 

“Tt looks like gold,” said I, incredulously. 

“Tt is gold,” replied the boy with some impatience. 
“ Anyway, it buys things.” 

We looked at each other. 

“Gold diggings right in the streets of San Francisco,” 
murmured Yank. 

“T should think you’d find it easier later in the day when 
the wind came up?” suggested Talbot. 

“Of course; and let some other kids jump our claim 
while we were waiting,” grunted one of the busy miners. 

“How much do you get out of it?” 

“Good days we make as high as three or four dollars.” 

“Pm afraid the diggings are hardly rich enough to tempt 
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us,” observed Talbot; “but isn’t that the most extra- 
ordinary performance! I’d no notion 4 

We returned slowly to the hotel, marvelling. Yesterday 
we had been laughing at the gullibility of one of our fellow - 
travellers who had believed the tale of a wily ship’s agent 
to the effect that it was possible to live aboard the ship and 
do the mining within reach ashore at odd hours of daylight! 
Now that tale did not sound so wild; although of course we 
realized that the gold must occur in very small quantities, 
Otherwise somebody beside small boys would be at it. 
As a matter of fact, though we did not find it out until very 
much later, the soil of San Francisco is not auriferous at all. 
The boys were engaged in working the morning’s sweepings 
from the bars and gambling houses which the lavish and 
reckless handling of gold had liberally impregnated. In 
some of the mining towns nearer the source of supply I have 
known of from one hundred to three hundred dollars a 
month being thus ‘“‘blown”’ from the sweepings of a bar. 

We ate a frugal breakfast and separated on the agreed 
business of the day. Yank started for the water front to 
make inquiries as to ways of getting to the mines; Talbot 
set off at a businesslike pace for the hotel as though he 
knew fully what he was about; Johnny wandered rather 
aimlessly to the east; and I as aimlessly to the west. 

It took me just one hour to discover that I could get all 
of any kind of work that any dozen men could do, and at 
wages so high that at first I had to ask over and over again 
to make sure I had heard aright. Only none of them would 
bring me in two hundred and twenty dollars by evening. 
The further I looked into that proposition, the more absurd, 
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of course, I saw it to be. I could earn from twenty to fifty 
doilars by plain day-labour at some jobs; or I could get 
fabulous salaries by the month or year; but that was 
different. After determining this to my satisfaction I came 
to the sensible conclusion that I would make what I could. 

The first thing that caught my eye after I had come to 
this decision was a wagon drawn by four mules coming down 
the street at a sucking walk. The sight did not impress me 
particularly; but every storekeeper came out from his shop 
and every passerby stopped to look with respect as the 
outfit wallowed along. It was driven by a very large, 
grave, blond man with a twinkle in his eye. 

“That’s John A. McGlynn,” said a man next my elbow. 

‘“Who’s he?” I asked. 

The man looked at me in astonishment. 

“Don’t know who John McGlynn is??? he demanded. 
“When did you get here?” 

“Tast night.” 

“Oh! Well, John has the only American wagon in town. 
Brought it out from New York in pieces, and put it to- 
gether himself. Broke four wild California mules to drag 
her. He’s a wonder!” 

I could not, then, see quite how this exploit made him 
such a wonder; but on a sudden inspiration I splashed out 
through the mud and climbed into the wagon. 

McGlynn looked back at me. 

““Freightin’,” said he, ‘Gs twenty dollars a ton; and at 
that rate it'll cost you about thirty dollars, you dirty 
hippopotamus. These ain’t no safe-movers, these mules!” 
Unmoved, I clambered up beside him. 
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“T want a job,” said I, “for to-day only.” 

“Do ye now?” 

“Can you give me one?” 

“IT can, mebbe. And do you understand the inne: 
aspirations of mules, maybe?” 

“T was brought up on a farm.” 

“And the principles of elementary navigation by dead 
reckoning?” 

I looked at him blankly. 

“T mean mudholes,” he explained. ‘Can you keep out 
of them?” 

wvMifcan trys 

He pulled up the team, handed me the reins, and clam- 
bered over the wheel. 

“You're hired. At six o’clock T’ll find you and pay you 
off. You get twenty-five dollars.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“You go to the shore and you rustle about whenever you 
see anything that looks like freight; and you look at it, and 
when you see anything marked with a diamond and an H 
inside of it, you pile it on and take it up to Howard Mellin 
& Company. And if you can’t lift it, then leave it for 
another trip, and bullyrag those skinflints at H. M. & Co.’s 
to send a man down to help you. And if you don’t know 
where they live, find out; and if you bog them mules down 
Pll skin you alive, big as you are. And anyway, you’re a 
fool to be working in this place for twenty-five dollars a 
day, which is one reason I’m so glad to find you just now.” 

“What’s that, John?” inquired a cool, amused voice. 
“McGlynn and I looked around. A tall. perfectly dressed 
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figure stood on the sidewalk surveying us quizzically. This 
was a smooth-shaven man of perhaps thirty-five years of 
age, grave faced, clean cut, with an air of rather ponderous 
slow dignity that nevertheless became his style very well. 
He was dressed in tall white hat, a white winged collar, a 
black stock, a long tailed blue coat with gilt buttons, an 
embroidered white waistcoat, dapper buff trousers, and 
varnished boots. He carried a polished cane and wore 
several heavy pieces of gold jewellery —a watch fob, a scarf- 
pin, and the like. His movements were leisurely, his voice 
low. It seemed to me, then, that somehow the perfection 
of his appointments and the calm deliberation of his move- 
ment made him more incongruous and remarkable than did 
the most bizarre whims of the miners. 

“Ts it yourself, Judge Girvin?” replied McGlynn, “I’m 
just telling this young man that he can’t have the job of 
driving my little California canaries for but one day because 
Tve hired a fine lawyer from the East at two hundred and 
seventy-five a month to drive my mules for me.” 

“You have done well,” Judge Girvin in his grave, cour- 
teous tones. ‘‘For the whole business of a lawyer is to 
know how to manage mules and asses so as to make them 
pay!” 

I drove to the beach, and speedily charged my wagon 
with as large a load as prudence advised me. The firm of 
Howard Mellin & Company proved to have quarters in a 
frame shack on what is now Montgomery Street. It was 
only a short haul, but a muddy one. Nearly opposite their 
store a new wharf was pushing its way out into the bay. 
’ T could see why this and other firms clung so tenaciously to 
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their locations on rivers of bottomless mud in preference 
to moving up into the drier part of town. 

I erjoyed my day hugely. My eminent position on the 
driver’s seat — eminent both actually and figuratively — 
gave me a fine opportunity to see the sights and to enjoy 
the homage men seemed inclined to accord the only wagon 
in town. The feel of the warm air was most grateful. 
Such difficulties as offered served merely to add zest to the 
job. At noon I ate some pilot bread and a can of sar- 
dines bought from my employers. About two o’clock the 
wind came up from the sea, and the air filled with the 
hurrying clouds of dust. 

In my journeys back and forth I had been particularly 
struck by the bold, rocky hill that shut off the view toward 
the north. Atop this hill had been rigged a two-armed 
semaphore, which, one of the clerks told me, was used to 
signal the sight of ships coming in the Golden Gate. The 
arms were variously arranged according to the rig or kind 
of vessel. Every man, every urchin, every Chinaman, even, 
knew the meaning of these various signals. A year later. 
I was attending a theatrical performance in the Jenny Lind 
Theatre on the Plaza. In the course of the play an actor 
rushed on frantically holding his arms outstretched in a 
particularly wooden fashion, and uttering the lines, “What 
means this, my lord!” 

“A sidewheel steamer!” piped up a boy’s voice from the 
gallery. 

Well, about three o’clock of this afternoon, as I was 
about delivering my fifth load of goods, I happened to look 
up just as the semaphore arms hovered on the risen, It 
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seemed that every man on the street must have been 
looking: in the same direction, for instantly a great shout 
went up. 

“A sidewheeel steamer! The Oregon!” 

At once the streets were alive with men hurrying from 
all directions toward the black rocks at the foot of Telegraph 
Hill, where, it seems, the steamer’s boats were expected 
to land. Flags were run up on all sides, firearms were let 
off, a warship in the harbour broke out her bunting and fired 
asalute. The decks of the steamer, as she swept into view, 
were black with men; her yards were gay with colour. 
Uptown some devoted soul was ringing a bell; and turning 
it away over and over, to judge by the sounds. I pulled 
up my mules and watched the vessel swing down through 
the ranks of the shipping and come to anchor. We had 
beaten out our comrades by a day! 

At five o’clock a small boy boarded me. 

“ Vow re to drive the mules up to McGlynn’s and unhitch 
them and leave them,” said he. “I’m to show you the 
way.” 

“Where’s McGlynn?” I asked. 

“He’s getting his mail.” 

We drove to a corral and three well-pitched tents down 
in the southern edge of town. Here a sluggish stream lost 
its way in a swamp of green hummocky grass. I turned 
out the mules in the corral and hung up the harness. 

“McGlynn says you're to go to the post-office and he’!l 
pay you there,” my guide instructed me. 

The post-office proved to be a low adobe one-story 
building, with the narrow veranda typical of its kind. A 
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line of men extended from its door and down the street as 
far as the eye could reach. Some of them had brought 
stools or boxes, and were comfortably reading scraps of 
paper. 

I walked down the line. A dozen from the front I saw 
Johnny standing. This surprised me, for I knew he could 
not expect mail by thissteamer. Before I] had reached him 
he had finished talking to a stranger, and had yielded his 


place. 
“Hullo!” he greeted me. ‘‘ How you getting on?” 
“So-so!”” Treplied. ‘I’m looking for a man wno owes 


me twenty-five dollars. ”’ 

“Well, he’s ee ” said Johnny confidently. “Everybody 
in town is here.’ 

We found McGlynn in line about a block down the street. 
When he saw me coming he pulled a fat buckskin bag 
from his breeches pocket, opened its mouth, and shook a 
quantity of its contents, by guess, into the aim of his hand. 

“There you are,”’ said he; “that’s near enough. I’m a 
pretty good guesser. I hope you took care of the mules all 
right; you ought to, you’re from a farm.” 

“I fixed ’em.” 

“And the mud? How many times did you get stuck?” 

“Not at all.” 

He looked at me with surprise. 

“Would you think of that, now!” said he. “You must 
have loaded her light.” 

did: ? 

“Did you get ail the goods over?” 

“ec Yes. ”? 
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“Well, I'll acknowledge you’re a judgematical young 
man; and if you want a job with me I’ll let that lawyer go 
I spoke to the judge about. He handed it to me then, 
didn’t he?’ He laughed heartily. ‘No? Well, you’re 
right. A man’s a fool to work for any one but himself. 
Where’s your bag? Haven’t any? How do you carry 
your dust? Haven’t any? I forgot; you’re a tenderfoot, of 
course.”” He opened his buckskin sack with his teeth, and 
poured back the gold from the palm of his hand. Then he 
searched for a moment in all his pockets, and produced a 
most peculiar chunk of gold metal. It was nearly as thick 
as it was wide, shaped roughly into an octagon, and stamped 
with initials. ‘This he handed to me. 

“It’s about a fifty-dollar slug,” said he, “you can get 
it weighed. Give me the change next time you see me.” 

“But I may leave for the mines to-morrow,” I objected. 

“Then leave the change with Jim Recket of the El 
Dorado.” 

“How do you know I'll leave it?” I asked curiously. 

“TI don’t,” replied McGlynn bluntly. “But if you need 
twenty-five dollars worse than you do a decent conscience, 
then John A. McGlynn isn’t the man to deny you!” 

Johnny and I left for the hotel. 

“J didn’t know you expected any mail, ” said I. 

“T don’t.” 

“But thought I saw you in line 

‘Oh, yes. When I saw the mail sacks, it struck me that 
there might be quite a crowd; so I came up as quickly as I 
could and got in line. There were a number before me, 
but I got a place pretty well up in front. Sold the place 
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for five dollars, and only had to stand there about an hour 
at that.” 

““Good head!”? Tadmired. ‘‘I’d never have thought of it. 
How have you ae on?” 

“Pretty rotten,’”’ confessed Johnny. “I tried all morn- 
ing to find a decent opportunity to do something or deal in 
something, and then I got mad and plunged in for odd jobs. 
I’ve been a regular errand boy. I made two dollars carry- 
ing a man’s bag up from the ship.”’ 

“How much all told?” 

“Fifteen. I suppose you’ve got your pile.” 

“That twenty-five you saw me get is the size of it.” 

Johnny brightened; we moved up closer in a new intimacy 
and sense of comradeship over delinquency. It relieved 
both to feel that thc other, too, had failed. To enter the 
Plaza we had to pass one of the larger of the gambling 
places. 

‘“T’m going in here,” said Johnny, suddenly. 

He swung through the open doors, and I followed him. 

The place was comparatively deserted, owing probably 
to the distribution of mail. We had full space to look 
about us; and I was never more astonished in my life. The 
outside of the building was rough and unfinished as a barn, 
having nothing but size to attract or recommend. The 
interior was the height of lavish luxurv. A polished ma- 
hogany bar ran down one side, backed by huge gilt framed 
mirrors before which were pyramided fine glasses and bot- 
tles of liquor. The rest of the wall space was thickly hung 
with more plate mirrors, dozens of well-executed oil paint- 
ings, and strips of tapestry. At one end was a small raised 
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stage on which lolled half-dozen darkies with banjos and 
tambourines. The floor was covered with a thick velvet 
carpet. Easy chairs, some of them leather upholstered, 
stood about in every available corner. Heavy chandeliers 
of glass, with hundreds of dangling crystals and prisms, 
hung from the ceiling. The gambling tables, a half dozen 
in number, were arranged in the open floor space in the 
centre. Altogether it was a most astounding contrast in 
its sheer luxury and gorgeous furnishing to the crudity of 
the town. I became acutely conscious of my muddy boots, 
my old clothes, my unkempt hair, my red shirt and the 
armament strapped about my waist. 

A relaxed, subdued air of idleness pervaded the place. 
The gamblers lounged back of their tables, sleepy-eyed and 
listless. On tall stools their lookouts yawned behind papers. 
One of these was a woman, young, pretty, most attractive 
in the soft, flaring, flouncy costume of that period. A smal. 
group of men stood at the bar. One of the barkeepers was 
mixing drinks, pouring the liquid, at arm’s length from one 
cumbler to another in along parabolic curve, and without 
spilling a drop. Only one table was doing business, and 
that with only three players. Johnny pushed rapidly 
toward this table, and I, a little diffidently, followed. 

The game was roulette. Johnny and the dealer evidently 
recognized each other, for a flash of the eye passed between 
them, but they gave no other sign. Johnny studied the 
board a moment then laid twenty-two dollars in coin on one 
of the numbers. ‘The other players laid out small bags 
of gold dust. The wheel spun, and the ball rolled. Two of 
the men lost; their dust was emptied into a drawer beneath 
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the table and the bags tossed back to them. The third had 
won; the dealer deftly estimated the weight of his bet, 
lifting it in the flat of his left hand; then spun several gold 
pieces toward the winner. He seemed quite satisfied. The 
gambler stacked a roll of twenty-dollar pieces, added one to 
them, and thrust them at Johnny. I had not realized that 
the astounding luck of winning off a single number had 
befallen him. 

“Ten to one — two hundred and twenty dollars!” he 
muttered to me. 

The other three players were laying their bets for the 
next turn of the wheel. Johnny swept the gold pieces into 
his pocket, and laid back the original stake against even. 
He lost. Thereupon he promptly arose and left the 
building. 
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TALBOT DESERTS 


I followed him to the hotel somewhat gloomily; for I was 
now the only member of our party who had not made good 
the agreed amount of the partnership. It is significant 
that never for a moment did either Johnny or myself doubt 
that Talbot would have the required sum. Johnny, his 
spirits quite recovered, whistled like a lark. 

We arrived just in time for the first supper call, and 
found Talbot and Yank awaiting us. Yank was as cool and 
taciturn, and nodded to us as indifferently, as ever. Talbot, 
however, was full of excitement. His biscuit-brown com- 
plexion had darkened and flushed until he was almost 
Spanish-black, and the little devils in his eyes led a merry 
dance between the surface and unguessed depths. He was 
also exceedingly voluble; and, as usual when in that mood, 
aggravatingly indirect. He joked and teased and carried 
on like a small boy; and insisted on ordering an elaborate 
dinner and a bottle of champagne, in the face of even 
Johnny’s scandalized expostulations. When Johnny pro- 
tested against expenditure, it was time to look out! 

“This is on me! This is my party! Dry up, Johnny!” 
cried Talbot. ‘‘Fill your glasses. Drink to the new enter- 
prise; the Undertakers’ Mining Company, Unlimited.” 

“Undertakers?” I echoed. 
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“Well, you all look it. Call it the Gophers, then. 
Capital stock just eight hundred and eighty dollars, fully 
subscribed. I suppose it is fully subscribed, gentlemen?”’ 
He scrutinized us closely. ‘Ah, Frank! I see we’ll have to 
take your promissory note. But the artistic certificates 
are not yet home from the engravers. Take your time. 
Maybe a relative will die.” 

“Talbot,” said I disgustedly, “if I hadn’t happened 
to smell your breath before supper I’d think you 
drunks? 

“I am drunk, old deacon,” rejoined Talbot, “but with 
the Wine of Enchantment — do you know your Persian? 
No? Well, then, this: 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And Ill not ask for wine!” 


“A woman!” grumbled the literal Yank. 

“The best, the most capricious, the most beautiful 
woman in the world,” cried Talbot, “whose smile intoxi- 
cates, whose frown drives to despair.” 

“What are you drivelling about?” I demanded. 

“The goddess fortune — what else? But come,” and 
Talbot rose with a sudden and startling transition to the 
calm and businesslike. ‘We can smoke outside; and we 
must hear each other’s reports.” 

He paid for the dinner, steadfastly refusing to let us bear 
our share. I noticed that he had acquired one of the usual 
buckskin sacks, and shook the yellow dust from the mouth 
of it to the pan of the gold scales with quite an accustomed 
air 
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We lit our pipes and sat down at one end of the veranda, 
where we would not be interrupted. 

“Fire ahead, Yank,” advised Talbot. 

“There’s two ways of going to the mines,” said Yank: 
“One is to go overland by horses to Sutter’s Fort or the 
new town of Sacramento, and then up from there into the 
foothills of the big mountains way yonder. The other is 
to take a boat and go up river to Sacramento and then pack 
across with horses.” 

“How much is the river fare?” asked Taibot. 

“Vou have to get a sailboat. It costs about forty 
dollars apiece.”’ 

‘How long would it take?” 

“Four or five days.” 

“And how long from here to Sutter’s Fort by 
horse?” 

“* About the same.” 

“Depends then on whether horses are cheaper here or 
there.” 

“They are cheaper there; or we can get our stuff freighted 
in by Greasers and hoof it ourselves. 2? 

“Then I should think we ought to have a boat.” 

“T got one,” said Yank. 

“Good for you!” cried Talbot. “You're a man after 
my own heart! Well, Johnny?” 

Johnny told his tale, a little proudly and produced his 
required two hundred and twenty dollars. 

“You had luck,” said Talbot non-committally, “and you 
ran a strong risk of coming back here without a cent, didn’t 
you? IT want to ask you one question, Johnny. If you had 
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lost, would you have been willing to have taken the con- 
sequences?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Johnny blankly. 

“Would you have been willing to have dropped out of 
this partnership?” 

Johnny stared. 

“TI mean,” said Talbot kindly, “that you had no right 
to try to get this money by merely a gambler’s chance 
unless you were willing to accept the logical result if vou 
failed. It isn’t fair to the rest of us.” 

“T see what you mean,” said Johnny slowly. “No; I 
hadn’t thought of it that way.” 

“Well, as I said, you had luck,” repeated Talbot cheer- 
fully, “so we needn’t think of it further.” It was char: 
acteristic that Johnny took this veiled rebuke from Talbot 
Ward in a meek and chastened spirit; from any one else 
his high temper could never stand even a breath of criticism. 
“How about you, Frank?” Talbot asked me. 

I detailed my experiences in a very few words and ex- 
hibited my gold slug. 

“That’s the best I can do,” I ended, “and half of that 
does not belong to me. I can, however, in a few days 
scrape up the full amount; there is plenty to do here. And 
barring bull luck, like Johnny’s, I don’t see much show of 
beating that, unless a man settled down to stay here.” 

Talbot stared at me, ruminatively, until I began to get 
restive. Then he withdrew his eyes. He made no com- 
ment. 

“T suppose you have your money,” suggested Yank to 
him, after a pause. 
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“Oh — yes,” said Talbot as though awaking from pro- 
found reverie. 

“Well, tell us about it. How did you get it? How Icng 
did it take you?” 

‘About half an hour. I figured that everybody in a 
place like this would ke wanting news. So I sorted out that 
bundle of old newspapers you fellows were always laughing 
at, and I went out and sold them. Lucky I got busy with 
them early; for I don’t doubt the arrival of the Oregon 
broke the market.” 

“How much did you get for them?” asked Johnny. 

‘““A dollar apiece for most, and fifty cents for the rest. 
I came out two hundred and seventy dollars ahead all told, 
That, with Frank’s and my ten dollars, gave me sixty 
dollars above the necessary amount.” 

Johnny arose and kicked himself solemnly. 

“For not guessing what newspapers were good for,” he 
explained. ‘‘Go on! What next? What did you do with 
the rest of the day?” 

Talbot leaned forward, and all the animation of the 
dinner table returned to his manner and to his face. 

“Boys,” said he earnestly, “this is the most wonderful 
town that has ever been! There has been nothing like it 
in the past; and there will never be anything like it again. 
After I had sold out my papers I went wandering across the 
Plaza with my hands in my pockets. Next the El Dorado 
there is a hole in the ground. It isn’t much of a hole, and 
the edges are all caving in because it is sandy. While | 
was looking at it two men came along. One was the owner 
of the hole. and the other said he was a lawyer. The owner 
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offered to rent the hole to the lawyer for two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month; and the lawyer was inclined to take 
him up. After they had gone on I paced off the hole, 
just for fun. It was twelve feet square by about six feet 
deep! Then I walked on down toward the water front, and 
talked with all the storekeepers. They do a queer business. 
All these goods we see around came out here on consign- 
ment. ‘The local storekeepers have a greater or lesser share 
and sell mainly on commission. Since they haven’t any 
adequate storehouses, and can’t get any put up again, they 
sell the stuff mainly at auction and get rid of it as quickly 
as possible. That’s why some things are so cheap they can 
make pavements of them when a ship happens to come in 
loaded with one article. I talked with some of them and 
told them they ought to warehouse a lot of this stuff so as to 
keep it over until the market steadied. They agreed with 
that; but pointed out that they were putting up warehouses 
as fast as they could — which wasn’t very fast — and in 
the meantime the rains and dust were destroying their 
goods. It was cheaper to sell at auction.” 

“And a heap more exciting,” put in Johnny. “TI went 
to one of them.” 

“Well, I wandered down to the shore, and looked out 
over the bay. It was full of shipping, riding high at anchor. 
Thad anidea. Ihired a boat for five dollars, and rowed out 
to some of the ships. Believe me or not, most of them were 
empty; not even a watchman aboard! I found some of the 
captains, however, and talked with each of them. They 
all told the same story.” 

“Crews skipped to the mines, I suppose?” said Yank. 
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“Exactly. And they couldn’t get any more. So I 
offered to hire a few of them.” 

“The captains?” I inquired. 

‘“No; the ships.” 

“The what?” we yelled in chorus. 

“‘The ships.” 

“But if the captains can’t get crews 

“Oh, I don’t want to sail them,” went on Talbot im- 
patiently. “It was hard work getting them to agree; they 
all cherished notions they could get crews and go sailing 
some more—good old salts! But I hired four, at last. 
Had to take them for only a month, however; and had to 
pay them in advance five hundred apiece.” 

“T beg pardon,” said Johnny softly, “for interrupting 
your pleasing tale; but the last item interested me. I do 
not know whether I quite heard it right.” 

“Oh, shut up, Johnny,” said Yank; “‘let the man tell his 
story. Of course he didn’t have the money in his pocket. 
How did you get it, Tal?”’ 

Ward shot him a grateful glance. 

“T told them I’d pay them at four o’clock which gave me 
plenty of time.” 

“Two thousand dollars—oh, of course 
Johnny. 

“So then,” continued Talbot, “‘T hustled ashore; and 
went to see some of my merchant friends. In two hours 
i had contracts with twelve of them that totalled six thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Why didn’t some of them go out and hire ships on their 
‘own account?” asked Yank shrewdly. 
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“Because I didn’t mention the word ‘ship’ until I had 
their business,” said Talbot. ‘‘I just guaranteed them 
storage, waterproof, practically fireproof, dustproof, and 
within twenty-four hours. I guess most of them thought 
T was crazy. But as it didn’t cost them anything, they 
were willing to take a chance.” 

“Then you didn’t raise your ten thousand dollars from 
them in advance payments!” I marvelled. 

“Certainly not. That would have scared off the whole 
lot of them. But I got their agreements; I told you it took 
me two hours. Then I walked up the street figuring where 
I'd get the money. Of course I saw I’d have to divide the 
profits. I didn’t know anybody; but after a while I 
decided that the best chance was to get some advice from 
honest and disinterested man. So I asked the first man I 
met who ran the biggest gambling place in town. He told 
me Jim Recket.”’ ; . 

“Jim Recket?” I echoed. ‘‘He’s the man I was to leave 
change for my gold slug with.” 

“Recket keeps the El Dorado, next door in the tent. 
He impressed me as a very quiet, direct, square sort of a 
fellow. The best type of professional gambler, in matters 
of this sort, generally is. 

““T am looking for a man,’ said I, ‘who has a little idle 
money, some time, no gold-mining fever, plenty of nerve, 
and a broad mind. Can you tell me who he is?” 

“He thought a minute and then answered direct, us $ 
knew he would. 

““*Sam Brannan,’ he said. 

““Tell me about him.’ 
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“¢To take up your points,’ said Recket, checking off his 
fingers, ‘he came out with a shipload of Mormons as their 
head, and he collected tithes from them for over a year; 
that’s your idle money. He has all the time the Lord 
stuck into one day at a clip; that’s your “some time.” 
He has been here in the city since ’48 which would seem 
to show he doesn’t care much for mining. He collected 
the tithes from those Mormons, and sent word to Brigham 
Young that if he wanted the money to come and get it. 
That’s for your nerve. As for being broad minded — 
well, when a delegation of the Mormons, all ready for a 
scrap, came to him solemnly to say that they were going to 
refuse to pay him the tithes any more, even if he was the 
California head of the church, he laughed them off the 
place for having been so green as to pay them as long as 
they had.’ 

“T found Sam Brannan, finally, at the bar in Dennison’s 
Exchange.” 

‘What was he like?” asked Johnny eagerly. “Tl bet 
T heard his name fifty times to-day.” 

“He is a thickset, jolly looking, curly headed fellow, 
with a thick neck, a bulldog jaw, and a big voice,” replied 
Talbot. ‘Of course he tried to bully me, but when that 
didn’t work, he came down to business. We entered into 
an agreement. 

“Brannan was to furnish the money, and take half the 
profits, provided he liked the idea. When we had settled 
it all, I told him my scheme. He thought it over a while 
and came in. Then we rowed off and paid the captains of 
the ships. It was necessary now to get them warped in 
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at high tide, of course, but Sam Brannan said he’d see 
to that —he has some sort of a pull with the natives, 
enough to get a day’s labour, anyway.” 

“Warp them in?” I echoed. 

“Certainly. You couldn’t expect the merchants to 
lighter their stuff off in boats always. We’ll beach these 
ships at high tide, and then run some sort of light cause- 
way out to them. There’s no surf, and the bottom is 
soft. It'll cost us something, of course; but Sam and I 
figure we ought to divide three thousand clear.” 

“Td like to ask a question or so,” said I. “What’s to 
prevent the merchants doing this same hiring of ships 
for themselves?” 

“Nothing,” said Talbot, “‘after the first month.” 

“And what prevented Brannan, after he had heard your 
scheme, from going out on his own hook, and pocketing ail 
the proceeds?” { 

“You don’t understand, Frank,” said Talbot impatiently, 
“Men of our stamp don’t do those things.” 

Obi carols 

“This,” said Johnny, “made it about two o’clock, as I 
figure your story. Did you then take a needed rest?” 

“Quarter of two,” corrected Talbot, ‘I was going back 
to the hotel, when I passed that brick building — you 
know, on Montgomery Street. I remembered then that 
lawyer and his two hundred and fifty dollars for a hole in 
the ground. It seemed to me there was a terrible waste 
somewhere. Here was a big brick building filled up with 
nothing but goods. It might much better be filled with 
people. There is pleaty of room for goods in those ships; 
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but you can’t very well put people on the ships. So I 
just dropped in to see them about it. I offered to hire 
the entire upper part of the building; and pointed out that 
the lower part was all they could possibly use as a store. 
They said they needed the upper part as storehouse. I 
offered to store the goods in an accessible safe place. 
Of course they wanted to see the place; but I wouldn’t 
let on, naturally, but left it subject to their approval 
after the lease was signed. The joke of it is they were 
way overstocked anyway. Finally I made my grand 
offer. 

“Took here,’ said I, ‘you rent me that upper story 
tor a decent length of time — say a year — and I'll buy 
out the surplus stock you’ve got up there at a decent 
valuation.’ They jumped at that; of course they pretended 
not to, but just the same they jumped. I'll either sell 
the stuff by auction, even if at a slight loss, or else I'll 
stick it aboard a ship. Depends a good deal on what is 
there, of course. It’s mostly bale and box goods of some 
sort or another. I’ve got an inventory in my pocket. 
Haven’t looked at it yet. Then I’ll partition off that 
wareroom and rent it out for offices and so forth. There 
are a lot of lawyers and things in this town just honing for 
something dignified and stable. I only pay three thousand 
a month for it.” 

Johnny groaned deeply. 

“Well,” persisted Talbot, “I figure on getting at least 
eight thousand a month out of it. That’ll take care of a 
little loss on the goods, if necessary. I’m not sure a 
loss is necessary.” 
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“And how much, about, are the goods?” I inquired 
softly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Somewhere between ten and twenty 
thousand, I suppose.” 

“Paid for how, and when?” 

“One third cash, and the rest in notes. The interest 
out here is rather high,” said Talbot regretfully. 

“Where do you expect to get the money?” TI insisted. 

“Oh, money! money!” cried Talbot, throwing out his 
arms with a gesture of impatience. ‘The place is full of 
money. It’s pouring in from the mines, from the world 
outside. Money’s no trouble!’ 

He fell into an intent reverie, biting at his short mous- 
tache. I arose softly to my feet. 

“Johnny,” said T, in a strangled little voice, ‘I’ve 
got to give back McGlynn’s change. Want to go with 
me?” 

We tiptoed around the corner of the building, and fell 
into each other’s arms with shrieks of joy. 

“Oh!” cried Johnny at last, wiping the tears from his 
eyes. ‘‘Money’s no trouble!” 

After we had to some extent relieved our feelings we 
changed my gold slug into dust —I purchased a buck- 
skin bag —- and went to find McGlynn. Our way to his 
quarters led past the post-office, where a long queue of men 
still waited patiently and quietly in line. We stood for 
a few moments watching the demeanour of those who had 
received their mail, or who had been told there was nothing 
for them. Some of the latter were pathetic, and looked 
fairly dazed with grief and disappointment. 
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The letters were passed through a small window let in 
the adobe of the wall; and the men filed on to the veranda 
at one end and off it at the other. The man distributing 
mail was a small, pompous, fat Englishman. I recognized 
McGlynn coming slowly down with the line, and paid him 
half the dust in my bag. 

As McGlynn reached the window, the glass in it slammed 
shut, and the clerk thrust a card against it. 

“Mails close at 9 p.m.” 

McGlynn tapped at the glass, received no attention, and 
commenced to beat a tattoo. The window was snatched 
open, and the fat clerk, very red, thrust his face in the 
opening. 

“What do you want?” he demanded truculently. 

“Any letters for John A. McGlynn?” 

“This office opens at 8:30 A.M.” said the clerk, slam- 
ming shut the window. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, and before the man had 
a chance to retire, McGlynn’s huge fist crashed through 
the glass and into his face. 

The crowd had waited patiently; but now, with a brutal 
snarl, it surged forward. McGlynn, a pleasant smile on 
his face, swung slowly about. 

“Keep your line, boys! Keep your line!” he boomed. 
“There’s no trouble! It’s only a little Englishman who 
don’t know our ways yet.” 

Inside the building the postal force, white and scared 
yet over the menacing growl of the beast they had so nearly 
roused, hastened to resume their tasks. I heard later 
that the last man in line reached the window only at three, 
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o’clock in the morning. Also that next day McGlynn was 
summoned by Geary, then postmaster, to account for his 
share in the row; and that in the end Geary apologized and 
was graciously forgiven by McGlynn! I can well believe it. 

We found Yank and Talbot still at the edge of the 
hotel veranda. 

“Look here, Tal!” said Johnny at once. ‘‘How are you 
going to finish all this business you’ve scared up, and get 
off to the mines within a reasonable time? We ought to 
start pretty soon.” 

“Mines?” echoed Talbot, ‘‘I’m not going to the mines! 
I wouldn’t leave all this for a million mines. No: Yank 
and { have been talking it over. You boys will have to 
attend to the mining end of this business. T’ll pay Frank’s 
share and take a quarter of the profits, and Frank can pay 
me in addition half his profits. In return for the work I 
don’t do, I'll put aside two hundred and twenty dollars 
and use it in my business here, and all of us will share in the 
profits I make from that amount. How does that strike 
youe”’ | 
“I don’t like to lose you out of this,” said Johnny 
disappointedly. 

“Nor I,” said I. 

“And I hate to lose the adventure, boys,” agreed Talbot 
earnestly. ‘‘But, honestly, I can’t leave this place now 
even if I want to; and I certainly don’t want to.” 

I turned in that night with the feeling that I had passed 
a very interesting day. 
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Two days later Yank, Johnny, and I embarked aboard 
a small bluff-bowed sailboat, waved our farewells to Talbot 
standing on the shore, and laid our course to cross the blue 
bay behind an island called Alcatraz. Our boatman was 
a short, swarthy man, with curly hair and gold rings in 
his ears. He handled his boat well, but spoke not at all. 
After a dozen attempts to get something more than mono- 
syllables out of him, we gave it up, and settled ourselves 
to the solid enjoyment of a new adventure. 

The breeze was strong, and drove even our rather 
clumsy craft at considerable speed. The blue waters of 
the bay flashed in the sun and riffled under the squalls. 
Spray dashed away from our bows. A chill raced in from 
the open Pacific, diluting the sunlight. 

We stared ahead of us, all eyes. The bay was a veri- 
table inland sea; and the shores ahead of us lay flat and 
wide, with blue hazy hills in the distance, and a great 
mountain hovering in midair to our right. Black cormo 
rants going upwind flapped heavily by us just above 
the water, their necks stretched out. Gulls wheeled and 
screamed above us, or floated high and light like corks 
over the racing waves. Rafts of ducks lay bobbing, their 
necks furled, their head close to their bodies. A salt 
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tang stirred our blood; and on the great mountain just 
north of the harbour entrance the shadows of cafions were 
beginning most beautifully to define themselves. 

Altogether it was a pleasant sail. We perched to 
windward, and smoked our pipes, and worked ourselves to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm over what we were going to see 
and do. The sailor too smoked his pipe, leaning against 
the long, heavy tiller. 

Lhe distant flat shores drew nearer. We turned a 
corner and could make out the mouth of a river, and across 
it a white line that, as we came up on it, proved to be 
the current breaking against the wind over a very solid 
bar. For the first time our sailor gave signs of life. He 
stood on his feet, squinted ahead, ordered us amidships, 
dropped the peak cf the mainsail, took the sheet in his 
hand. We flew down against the breakers. In a moment 
we were in them. Two sickening bumps shook our very 
vertebrae. The mast swayed drunkenly from side to side 
as the boat rolled on her keel, the sail flopped, a follow- 
ing wave slopped heavily over the stern, and the water 
swashed forward across our feet. Then we recovered a 
trifle, staggered forward, bumped twice more, and slid 
into the smoother deep water. The sailor grunted, and 
passed us a dipper. We bailed her out while he raised 
again the peak of his sail. 

Shortly after this experience we glided up the reaches 
of a wide beautiful river. It had no banks, but was bor- 
dered by the tall reeds called tules. As far as the eye could 
reach, and that was very far when we climbed part way 
up the mast to look, these tules extended. League after 
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ieague they ran away like illimitable plains, green and brown 
and beautiful, until somewhere over the curve of the earth 
straight ahead they must have met distant blue hills. 
To the southeast there seemed no end but the sky. 

From the level of the boat, however, we saw only a 
little way into the outer fringe. The water lay among 
the stalks, and mud hens with white bills pushed their 
way busily into intricate narrow unguessed waterways. 
Occasionally the hedge of the tules broke to a greater or 
lesser opening intoa lagoon. These were like shallow lakes, 
in which sometimes grew clumps of grasses. They were 
covered with waterfowl. Never have I seen so many 
ducks and geese of all kinds. They literally covered the 
surface of the water, and fairly seemed to jostle each 
other as they swam busi4y to and fro, intent on some 
business of their own. ‘Their comfortable, low conversa- 
tional clucking and quacking was a pleasure to hear. When, 
out of curiosity, we fired a revolver shot, they rose in 
the air with a roar like that of a great waterfall, and their 
crossing lines of flight in the sky was like the multitude 
of midges in the sun. I remember one flock of snow- 
white geese that turned and wheeled, alternately throwing 
their bodies in shadow or in the sunlight, so that they 
flashed brilliantly. 

As the sun declined, the wind fell. Fortunately the 
current in the river was hardly perceptible. We slipped 
along on glassy waters. Thousands upon thousands of 
blackbirds dipped across us uttering their calls. Against 
a saffron sky were long lines of waterfowl, their necks 
outstretched. A busy multitudinous noise of marsh birds 
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rose and fell all about us. The sun was a huge red bali 
touching the distant hills. 

At last the wind failed us entirely, but the sailor got 
out a pair of sweeps, and we took turns rowing. Within © 
a half hour we caught the silhouette of three trees against 
the sky, and shortly landed on a little island of solid 
ground. Here we made camp for the night. 

All next day, and the days after, being luckily favoured 
by steady fair winds, we glided up the river. I could 
not but wonder at the certainty with which our sailor 
picked the right passage from the numerous false channels 
that offered themselves. The water was beautifully clear 
and sweet; quite different from the muddy currents of 
to-day. Shortly the solid ground had drawn nearer; so 
that often we passed long stretches of earth standing above 
the tule-grown water. Along these strips grew sycamore 
and cottonwood trees of great size, and hanging vines of the 
wild grape. The trees were as yet bare of leaves, but 
everything else was green and beautiful. We could see 
the tracks of many deer along the flats, but caught no 
sight of the animals themselves. At one place, however, 
we did frighten a small band of half a dozen elk. They 
crashed away recklessly through the brush, making noise 
and splashing enough for a hundred. Yank threw one of 
his little pea bullets after them; and certainly hit, for we 
found drops of blood. The sailor shook his head dis- 
paragingly over the size of the rifle balls, to Yank’s vast 
disgust. Inever saw him come nearer to losing his temper. 
As amatter of fact I think the sailor’s contention had some- 
thing in it; the long accurate weapon with its tiny missile 
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was probably all right when its user had a chance to plant 
the bullet exactly in a fatal spot, but not for such quick 
snap shooting as this. At any rate our visions of cheap 
fresh meat vanished on the hoof. 

The last day out we came into a wide bottomland country 
with oaks. The distant blue hills had grown, and had 
become slate-gray. At noon we discerned ahead of us a 
low bluff, and a fork in the river; and among the oak trees 
the gleam of tents, and before them a tracery of masts 
where the boats and small ships lay moored to the trees. 
This was the embarcadero of Sutter’s Fort beyond; or the 
new city of Sacramento, whichever you pleased. Here 
our boat journey ended. 

We disembarked into a welter of confusion. Dust, men, 
‘mules, oxen, bales, boxes, barrels, and more dust. Every- 
thing was in the open air. ‘Tents were pitched in the open, 
under the great oaks, anywhere and everywhere. Next, 
the river, and for perhaps a hundred yards from the banks, 
the canvas structures were arranged in rows along what 
were evidently intended to be streets; but beyond that 
every one simply “squatted” where he pleased. We tramped 
about until we found a clear space, and there dumped dow: 
our effects. They were simple enough; and our house- 
keeping consisted in spreading our blankets and canvas, 
and unpacking our frying pan and pots. The entire list of 
our provisions consisted of pork, flour, salt, tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, and some spirits. 

After supper we went out in a body to see what we could 
find out concerning our way to the mines. We did not even 
possess a definite idea as to where we wanted to go! 
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In this quest we ran across our first definite discourage- 
ment. The place was full of men and they were all will- 
ing to talk. Fully three quarters were, like ourselves, 
headed toward the mines; and were consequently full of 
theoretical advice. The less they actually knew the more 
insistent they were that theirs was the only one sure route 
or locality or method. Of the remainder probably half 
were the permanent population of the place, and busily 
occupied in making what money they could. They 
were storekeepers, gamblers, wagon owners, saloonkeepers, 
transportation men. Of course we could quickly have had 
from most of these men very definite and practical advice 
as to where to go and how to get there; but the advice would 
most likely have been strongly tempered with self-interest. 
The rest of those we encountered were on their way back 
from the mines. And from them we got our first dash of 
cold water in the face. f 

According to them the whole gold-fable was vastly 
exaggerated. To be sure there was gold, no one could 
deny that, but it occurred very rarely, and in terrible 
places to get at. One had to put in ten dollars’ worth of 
work, to get out one dollars’ worth of dust. And provisions 
were so high that the cost of living ate up all the profits. 
Besides, we were much too late. All the good claims had 
been taken up and worked out by the carliest comers. 
There was much sickness in the mines, and men were dying 
like flies. A man was a fool ever to leave home but a 
double-dyed fool not to return there as soon as possible. 
Thus the army of the discouraged. There were so many 
of them, and they talked so convincingly, that I, for one, 
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felt my ‘golden dream dissipating; and a glance at Johnny’s 
face showed that he was much in the same frame of mind. 
We were very young; and we had so long been keyed up so 
high that a reaction was almost inevitable. Yank showed 
no sign; but chewed his tobacco imperturbably. 

We continued our inquiries, however, and had soon 
acquired a mass of varied information. The nearest mines 
were about sixty miles away; we could get our freight trans- 
ported that far by the native Californian cargadores at 
fifty dollars the hundredweight. Or we could walk and 
carry our own goods. Or we might buy a horse or so to 
pack in our belongings. If we wanted to talk to the 
cargadores we must visit their camp over toward the south; 
if we wanted to buy horses we could do nothing better than 
to talk to McClellan, at Sutter’s Fort. Fifty dollars 
a hundred seemed pretty steep for freighting; we would not 
be able to carry all we owned on our backs; we decided to 
try to buy the horses. 

Accordingly next morning, after a delicious sleep under 
the open sky, we set out to cover the three or four miles 
to Sutter’s Fort. 

This was my first sight of the California country land- 
scape, and I saw it at the most beautiful time of year. 
The low-rolling hills were bright green, against which 
blended the darker green of the parklike oaks. Over the 
slopes were washes of colour where the wild flowers grew, 
like bright scarves laid out in the sun. They were of deep 
orange, or an equally deep blue, or, perhaps, of mingled 
white and purple. Each variety, and there were many of 
them, seemed to grow by itself so that the colours were 
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massed. Johnny muttered something about ‘‘the trailing 
glory — banners of the hills’; but whether that was a 
quotation or just Johnny I do not know. 

The air was very warm and grateful, and the sky ex- 
traordinarily blue. Broad-pinioned birds wheeled slowly, 
very high; and all about us, on the tips of swaying bushes 
and in the tops of trees, thousands of golden larks were 
singing. They were in appearance like our meadow-larks 
back east, but their note was quite different; more joyous 
and lilting, but with the same liquid quality. We flushed 
many sparrows of different sorts; and we saw the plumed 
quail, the gallant, trim, little, well-groomed gentlemen, 
running rapidly ahead of us. And over it all showered 
the clear warmth of the sun, like some subtle golden ether 
that dissolved and disengaged from the sleeping hills multi- 
tudinous hummings of insects, songs of birds, odours of 
earth, perfumes of flowers. 

In spite of ourselves our spirits rose. We forgot our anx- 
ious figurings on ways and means, our too concentrated hopes 
of success, our feverish, intent, single-minded desire for golc. 
Three abreast we marched forward through the waving 
shimmering wild oats, humming once more the strains of the 
silly little song to which the gold seekers had elected to stride: 

“T soon shall be in mining camps, 
And then Ill look around, 


And when I see the gold-dust there, 
I'll pick it off the ground. 


“Tl scrape the mountains clean, old girl, 
Ill drain the rivers dry; 
I’m off for California. 
Susannah, don’t you cry!” 
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Even old Yank joined in the chorus, and he had about as 
much voice as a rusty windmill, and about the same idea 
of tune as a hog has of war. 

“Oh, Susannah! don’t you cry for me! 
I’m off to California with my washbowl on my knee!” 


We topped a rise and advanced on Sutter’s Fort as though 
we intended by force and arms to take that historic post. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
SUTTER’S FORT 


Sutter’s Fort was situated at the edge of the live-oak 
park. We found it to resemble a real fort, with high 
walls, bastions, and a single gate at each end through which 
one entered to a large enclosed square, perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty yards long by fifty wide. The walls were 
not pierced for guns; and the defence seemed to depend 
entirely on the jutting bastions. The walls were double, 
and about twenty-five feet apart. Thus by roofing over 
this space, and dividing it with partitions, Sutter had made 
up his barracks, blacksmith shop, bakery, and the like. 
Later in our investigations we even ran across a woollen 
factory, a distillery, a billiard room, and a bowling alley! 
At the southern end of this long space stood a two-story 
house. Directly opposite the two-story house and at the 
other end of the enclosure was an adobe corral. 

The place was crowded with people. A hundred or so 
miners rushed here and there on apparently very important 
business, or loafed contentedly against the posts or the 
sun-warmth of adobe walls. In this latter occupation 
they were aided and abetted by a number of the native 
Californians. Perhaps a hundred Indians were leading 
horses, carrying burdens or engaged in some other heavy 
toil. They were the first we had seen, and we examined 
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them with considerable curiosity. A good many of them 
were nearly naked; but some had on portions of battered 
civilized apparel. Very few could make up a full suit 
of clothes; but contented themselves with either a coat, 
or a shirt, or a pair of pantaloons, or even with only a 
hat, as the case might be. They were very swarthy, 
squat, villainous-looking savages, with big heads, low 
foreheads, coarse hair, and beady little eyes. 

We stopped for some time near the sentry box at the 
entrance, accustoming ourselves to the whirl and move- 
ment. Then we set out to find McClellan. He was almost 
immediately pointed out to us, a short, square, businesslike 
man, with a hard gray face, dealing competently with the 
pressure. A score of men surrounded him, each eager for 
his attention. While we hovered, awaiting our chance, 
two men walked in through the gate. They were accorded 
the compliment of almost a complete silence on the part 
of those who caught sight of them. 

The first was a Californian about thirty-five or forty 
years of age, a man of a lofty, stern bearing, swarthy 
skin, glossy side whiskers, and bright supercilious eyes. 
He wore a light blue short jacket trimmed with scarlet 
and with silver buttons, a striped silk sash, breeches of 
crimson velvet met below by long embroidered deerskin 
boots. A black kerchief was bound crosswise on his head 
entirely concealing the hair; and a flat-crowned, wide, gray 
hat heavily ornamented with silver completed this gorgeous 
costume. He moved with the assured air of the aristocrat. 
The splendour of his apparel, the beauty of his face and 
figure, and the grace of his movements attracted the first 
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glance from alleyes. Then immediately he was passed over 
in favour of his companion. 

The latter was a shorter, heavier man, of more mature 
years. In fact his side whiskers were beginning to turn 
gray. His costume was plain, but exquisitely neat, and 
a strange blend of the civil and the military. The jacket 
for example, had been cut in the trim military fashion, 
but was worn open to exhibit the snowy cascade of the 
linen beneath. But nobody paid much attention to the 
man’s dress. The dignity and assured calm of his face and 
eye at once impressed one with conviction of unusual 
quality. 

Johnny stared for a moment, his brows knit. Then 
with an exclamation, he sprang forward. 

“Captain Sutter!” he cried. 

Sutter turned slowly, to look Johnny squarely in the face, 
nis attitude one of cold but courteous inquiry. Johnny 
was approaching, hatinhand. I confess he astonished me. 
We had known him intimately for some months, and 
always as the harum-scarum, impulsive, hail fellow, bub- 
bling, irresponsible. Now anew Johnny stepped forward, 
quiet, high-bred, courteous, self-contained. Before he had 
spoken a word, Captain Sutter’s aloof expression had 
relaxed. 

“T beg your pardon for addressing you so abruptly,” 
Johnny was saying. “The surprise of the moment must 
excuse me. Ten years ago, sir, I had the pleasure of 


meeting you at the time you visited my father in 
Virginia.”’ 
“My dear boy!” cried Sutter. ““Vou are, of course the 
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son of Colonel Fairfax. But ten years ago —- you were a 
very young man!”’ 

““A small boy, rather,” laughed Johnny. 

They chatted for 2 few moments, exchanging news, I 
suppose, though they had drawn beyond our ear-shot. In 
a few moments we were summoned, and presented; first to 
Colonel Sutter, then to Don Gaspar Martinez. The latter 
talked English well. Yank and I, both somewhat silent 
and embarrassed before all this splendour of manner, 
trailed the triumphal progress like two small boys. We 
were glad to trail, however. Captain Sutter took us 
about, showing us in turn all the many industries of the 
place. 

“The old peaceful life is gone,” said he. ‘‘The fort 
has become a trading post for miners. It is difficult now 
to get labour for my crops, and I have nearly abandoned 
cultivation. My Indians I have sent out to mine for me.” 

He showed us a row of long troughs outside the walls to 
which tis Indian workmen had come twice a day for their 
rations of wheat porridge. “They scooped it out with 
their hands,” he told us “like animals.” Also he pointed 
out the council circle beneath the trees where he used to 
meet the Indians. He had great influence with the sur- 
rounding tribes; and had always managed to live peacefully 
with them. 

“But that is passing,” said he. ‘The American miners, 
quite naturally, treat them as men; and they are really 
children. It makes misunderstanding, and bloodshed, and 
reprisals. The era of good feeling is about over. They 
still trust me, however, and will work for me.” 
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Don Gaspar here excused himself on the ground of 
business, promising to rejoin us later. 

“That trouble will come upon us next,” said Captain 
Sutter, nodding after the Spaniard’s retreating form. “It 
is already beginning. The Californians hold vast quanti- 
ties of land with which they do almost nothing. A nu- 
merous and energetic race is coming; and it will require 
room. There is conflict there. And their titles are 
mixed; very mixed. It will behoove a man to hold a very 
clear title when the time comes.” 

“Your own titles are doubtless clear and strong,” sug- 
gested Johnny. 

“None better. My grant here came directly from the 
Mexican government itself.” The Captain paused to 
chuckle, ‘‘I suspect that the reason it was given me so 
freely was political — there existed at that time a desire 
to break up the power of the Missions; and the establish- 
ment of rival colonies on a large scale would help to do 
that. The government evidently thought me competent 
to undertake the opening of this new country.” 

“Your grant is a large one?” surmised Johnny. 

“Sixty miles by about twelve,” said Captain Sutter. 

We had by now finished our inspection, and stood 
by the southern gate. 

“T am sorry,” said Captain Sutter, “that I am not 
in a position to offer you hospitality. My own residence 
is at a farm on the Feather River. This fort, as no doubt 
you are aware, I have sold to the traders. In the changed 
conditions it is no longer necessary to me.” 

“Do you not regret the changed conditions?”’ asked 
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Johnny after a moment. “I can imagine the interest in 
building a new community —all these industries, the 
training of the Indians to work, the growing of crops, 
the raising of cattle.” 

“One may regret changed conditions; but one cannot 
prevent their changing,” said Captain Sutter in his even, 
placid manner. ‘‘The old condition was a very pleasant 
dream; this is a reality.” 

We walked back through the enclosure. Our companion 
was greeted on all sides with the greatest respect and 
affection. To all he responded with benign but unapproach- 
able dignity. From the vociferating group he called the 
trader, McClellan, to whom he introduced us, all three, 
with urbane formality. 

“These young men,” he told McClellan, who listened 
to him intently, his brows knit, ‘“‘are more than acquaint- 
ances, they are very especial old friends of mine. I 
wish to bespeak your good offices for what they may require. 
They are on their way to the mines. And now, gentlerien. 
I repeat, I am delighted to have had this opportunity; I 
wish you the best of luck; and I sincerely hope you may 
be able to visit me at Feather River, where you are 
always sure of a hearty welcome. Treat them well, 
McClellan.”’ 

“You know, Cap’n, friends of your’n are friends of 
mine,” said McClellan briefly. 

At the end of half an hour we found ourselves in pos- 
session of two pack-horses and saddles, and a load of 
provisions. 

“Look out for hoss thieves,” advised McClellan. ‘These 
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yere Greasers will follow you for days waitin’ for a chance 
to git your stock. Don’t picket with rawhide rope or the 
coyotes are likely to knaw yore animiles loose. Better 
buy a couple of ha’r ropes from the nearest Mex. Take 
care of yoreselves. Good-bye.” He was immediately 
immersed in his flood of business. 

We were in no hurry to return, so we put in an hour 
or so talking with the idlers. From them we heard much 
praise for Sutter. He had sent out such and such expe- 
ditions to rescue snow-bound immigrants in the mountains; 
he had received hospitably the travel-worn transcontinen- 
tals; he had given freely to the indigent; and so on with- 
out end. I am very glad that even at second hand I 
had the chance to know this great-hearted old soldier of 
Charles X while in the glory of his possessions and the 
esteem of men. Acre by acre his lands were filched from 
him; and he died in Washington vainly petitioning Con- 
gress for restitution. 
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We loaded our pack-horses, and set off next morning 
early on the trail up the American River. At last, it 
seemed to us, we were really under way; as though our 
long journeyings and many experiences had been but a 
preparation for this start. Our spirits were high, and we 
laughed and joked and sang extravagantly. Even Yank 
woke up and acted like a frisky colt. Such early way- 
farers as we met, we hailed with shouts and chaffing: 
nor were we in the least abashed by an occasional surly 
response, or the not infrequent attempts to discourage 
our hopes. For when one man said there was no gold, 
another was as confident that the diggings were not even 
scratched. 

The morning was a very fine one; a little chilly, with 
a thin white mist hanging low along the ground. This 
the sun soon dissipated. The birds sang everywhere 
We trudged along the dusty road merrily. 

Every little while we stopped to readjust the burdens 
to our animals. A mountaineer had showed us how to lash 
them on, but our skill at that sort of thing was miner’s, 
and the packs would not hold. We had to do them one at 
a time, using the packed animal was a pattern from which 
to copy the hitch on the other. In this painful manner 
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we learned the Squaw Hitch, which, for a long time, was 
to be the extent of our knowledge. However, we got on 
well enough, and mounted steadily by the turns and twists 
of an awful road, following the general course of the river 
below us. 

On the hills grew high brush, some of it very beautiful. 
The buckthorn, for example, was just coming out; and the 
dogwood, and the mountain laurel. At first these clumps 
of bush were few and scattered; and the surface of the 
hills, carpeted with short grass, rolled gently away, or 
broke in stone dikes and outcrops. ‘Then later, as we 
mounted, they drew together until they covered the moun- 
tainsides completely, save where oaks and madrone kept 
clear some space for themselves. After a time we began 
\to see a scrubby long-needled pine thrusting its head here 
‘and there above the undergrowth. That was as far as we 
got that day. In the hollow of a ravine we found a tiny 
rill of water, and there we camped. Johnny offered some 
slight objections at first. It was only two o’clock of the 
afternoon, the trees were scrubby, the soil dusty, the place 
generally uncomfortable. But Yank shook his head. 

“Tf we knew how they played this game, it might be 
all right to go ahead. But we don’t,” said he. “I’ve 
been noticing this trail pretty close; and I ain’t seen much 
water except in the river; and that’s an awful ways down. 
Maybe we’ll find some water over the next hill, and maybe 
we won’t. But we know there’s water here. T hen there’s 
the question of hoss thieves. McClellan strikes me as a 
man to be believed. I don’t know how they act; but you 
bet no hoss thief gets off with my hoss and me watchin’. 
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But at night it’s different. I don’t know how they do 
things. But I do know that if we tie our hosses next us, 
they won’t be stolen. And that’s what I aim todo. But 
if we do that, we got to give them a chance to eat, hain’t 
we? So we'll let them feed the rest of the afternoon, and 
we'll tie em up to-night.” 

This was much talk for Yank. In fact, the only time 
that taciturn individual ever would open up was in ex- 
planation of or argument about some expedient of wilder- 
ness life or travel. It sounded entirely logical. So we 
made camp. 

Yank turned the two horses out into a grass meadow, 
and sat, his back against an oak tree, smoking his pipe 
and watching them. Johnny and I unrolled the beds, 
sorted out the simple cooking utensils, and started to 
cook. Occasional travellers on the road just above us 
shouted out friendly greetings. They were a miscel- 
laneous lot. Most were headed toward the mountains. 
These journeyed in various ways. Some walked afoot 
and unencumbered, some carried apparently all their 
belongings on their backs, one outfit comprising three 
men had three saddle horses and four packs — a princely 
caravan. One of the cargadore’s pack-trains went up the 
road enveloped in a thick cloud of dust — twenty or 
thirty pack-mules and four men on horseback herding 
them forward. A white mare, unharnessed save for a 
clanging bell, led the way; and all the mules followed her 
slavishly, the nose of one touching the tail of the other, 
as is the mule’s besotted fashion. They were gay little 
animals, with silver buttons on their harness, and yellow 
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sheepskin linings to their saddles. They carried a great 
variety of all sorts of things; and at the freighting rates 
quoted to us must have made money for their owners. 
Their drivers were a picturesque quartette in sombreros, 
wide sashes, and flowing garments. They sat their animals 
with a graceful careless ease beautiful to behold. 

Near sundown two horsemen turned off the trail and 
rode down to our little trickle of water. When they drew 
near we recognized in one of them Den Gaspar Martinez. 
He wore still his gorgeous apparel of the day before, with 
only the addition of a pair of heavy silver ornamented 
spurs on his heels, and a brace of pistols in his sash. His 
horse, a magnificent chestnut, was harnessed in equal gor- 
geousness, with silvered broad bit, silver chains jangling 
therefrom, a plaited rawhide bridle and reins, a carved 
leather, high-pommelled saddle, also silver ornamented, 
and a bright coloured, woven saddle blanket beneath. 
The animal stepped daintily and proudly, lifting his 
little feet and planting them among the stones as though 
fastidiously. The man who rode with Don Gaspar was 
evidently of a lower class. . He was, however, a straight 
handsome young fellow enough, with a dark clear com- 
plexion, a small moustache, and a pleasant smile. His 
dress and accoutrements were on the same general order 
as those cf Don Gaspar, but of quieter colour and more 
serviceable material. His horse, however, was of the same 
high-bred type. A third animal followed, unled, packed 
with two cowhide boxes. 

The Spaniard rode up to us and saluted courteously, 
_ then his eye lit with recognition. 
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“Ah,” said he, “the good friends of our Capitan Sutter! 
This is to be well met. If it is not too much I would 
beg the favour of to camp.” 

“By all means, Don Gaspar,” said Johnny rising. “The 
pleasure is of course our own.” 

Again saluting us, Don Gaspar and his companion with- 
drew a short distance up the little meadow. There the 
Spaniard sat down beneath a bush and proceeded to 
smoke a cigaretto, while his companion unsaddled the 
horses, turned them loose to graze, stacked up their 
saddles, and made simple camping arrangements. 

“Old Plush Pants doesn’t intend to do any work if he 
catches sight of it first,’’ observed Johnny. 

“Probably the other man is a servant?” I suggested. 

“More likely a sort of dependent,’ amended Johnny, 
“They run a kind of patriarchal establishment, I’ve been 
told.” 

“Don’t use them big words, Johnny,” complained Yank, 
coming up with the horses 

“‘T meant they make the poor relations and kid brothers 
do the hustling,” said Johnny. 

‘Now I understand you,” said Yank. ‘I wish I could 
see what they do with their hosses nights. I bet they 
know how. And if I was a hoss thief, I’d surely take a 
long chance for that chestnut gelding.” 

“You might wander over later and find out,” I sug- 
gested, 

“And get my system full of lead — sure,” said Yank. 

The two camps did not exchange visits. We caught 
the flicker of their little fire; but we were really too tired _ 
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to be curious, and we turned in early, our two animals 
tied fast to small trees at our feet. 

The next day lifted us into the mountains. Big green 
peaks across which hung a bluish haze showed themselves 
between the hills. The latter were more precipitous; 
and the brush had now given way to pines of better size 
and quality than those seen lower down. The river 
foamed over rapids or ran darkling in pools and stretches. 
Along the roadside, rarely, we came upon rough-looking 
log cabins, or shacks of canvas, or tents. The owners 
were not at home. We thought them miners; but in the 
light of subsequent knowledge I believe that unlikely — 
the diggings were farther in. 

We came upon the diggings quite suddenly. The trail 
ran around the corner of a hill; and there they were below 
us! In the wide, dry stream bottom perhaps fifty men were 
working busily, like a lot of ants. Some were picking 
away at the surface of the ground, others had dug themselves 
down waist deep, and stooped and rose like legless bodies. 
Others had disappeared below ground, and showed oc- 
casionally only as shovel blades. From so far above the 
scene was very lively and animated, for each was working 
like a beaver, and the red shirts made gay little spots of 
colour. On the hillside clung a few white tents and log 
cabins; but the main town itself, we later discovered, as 
well as the larger diggings, lay around the bend and up- 
stream. 

We looked all about us for some path leading down to 
the river, but could find none; so perforce we had to 
continue on along the trail. Thus we entered the camp 
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of Hangman’s Gulch; for if it had been otherwise I am sure 
we would have located promptly where we had seen those 
red-shirted men. 

The camp consisted merely of a closer-knit group of 
tents, log shacks, and a few larger buildings constructed 
of a queer combination of heavy hewn timbers and canvas. 
We saw nobody at all, though in some of the larger build- 
ings we heard signs of life. However, we did not wait to 
investigate the wonders of Hangman’s Gulch, but drove our 
animals along the one street, looking for the trail that should 
lead us back to the diggings. We missed it, somehow, 
but struck into a beaten path that took us upstream. This 
we followed a few hundred yards. It proceeded along a 
rough, boulder-strewn river-bed, around a point of rough, 
jagged rocks, and ovt to a very wide gravelly flat through 
which the river had made itself a narrow channel. The 
flat swarmed with men, all of them busy, and very 
silent. 

Leading our pack-horses we approached the nearest 
pair of these men, and stood watching them curiously. 
One held a coarse screen of willow which he shook contin- 
uously above a common cooking-pot, while the other slowly 
shovelled earth over this sieve. When the two pots, which 
with the shovel seemed to be all the tools these men pos- 
sessed, had been half filled thus with the fine earth, the 
men carried them to the river. We followed. The miners 
carefully submerged the pots, and commenced to stir 
their contents with their doubled fists. The light earth 
muddied the water, floated upward, and then flowed slowly 
over the rim of the pots and down the current. After z 
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few minutes of this, they lifted the pots carefully, drainea 
off the water, and started back. 

‘“May we look?” ventured Johnny. 

The taller man glanced at us, and our pack-horses, 
and nodded. This was the first time he had troubled to 
take a good look at us. The bottom of the pot was covered 
with fine black sand in which we caught the gleam and 
sparkle of something yellow. 

“Ts that gold?” I asked, awed. 

“That’s gold,” the man repeated, his rather saturnine 
features lighting up with a grin. Then seeing our interest, 
he unbent a trifle. ‘We dry the sand, and then blow it 
away,” he explained; and strode back to where his com- 
panion was impatiently waiting. 

We stumbled on over the rocks and débris. There 
were probably something near a hundred men at work in 
the gulch. We soon observed that the pot method was 
considered a very crude and simple way of getting out the 
gold. Most of the men carried iron pans full of the earth 
to the waterside, where, after submerging until the lighter 
earth had floated off, they slopped the remainder over 
the side with a peculiar twisting, whirling motion, leaving 
at last only the black sand — and the gold! These pan 
miners were in the great majority. But one group of four 
men was doing business on a larger scale. They had con- 
structed what looked like a very shallow baby-cradle on 
rockers into which they poured their earth and water. 
By rocking the cradle violently but steadily, they spilled 
the mud over the sides. Cleats had been nailed in the 
‘bottom to catch the black sand. 
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We wandered about here and there, looking with all 
our eyes. The miners were very busy and silent, but 
quite friendly, and allowed us to examine as much as we 
pleased the results of their operations. In the pots and 
cradles the yellow flake gold glittered plainly, contrasting 
with the black sand. In the pans, however, the residue 
spread out fan-shaped along the angle between the bottom 
and the side, and at the apex the gold lay heavy and 
beautiful all by itself. The men were generally bearded, 
tanned with working in this blinding sun, and plastered 
liberally with the red earth. We saw some queer sights, 
however; as when we came across a jolly pair dressed in 
what were the remains of ultra-fashionable garments up to 
and including plug hats! At one side working some dis- 
tance from the streain were small groups of native Cali- 
fornians or Mexicans. They did not trouble to carry the 
earth all the way to the river; but, after screening it 
roughly, tossed it into the air above a canvas, thus winnow- 
ing out the heavier pay dirt. I thought this must be 
very disagreeable. 

As we wandered about here and there among all these 
men so busily engaged, and with our own eyes saw pan 
after pan show gold, actual metallic guaranteed gold, 
such as rings and watches and money are made of, a growing 
excitement possessed us, the excitement of a small boy 
with a new and untried gun. We wanted to get at it 
ourselves. Only we did not know how. 

Finally Yank approached one of the busy miners. 

“Stranger,” said he, “we’re new to this. Maybe you 
can tell us where we can dig a little of this gold ourselves.” 
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The man straightened his back, to exhibit a roving 
humorous blue eye, with which he examined Yank from 
top to toe. 

“Tf,” said he, “it wasn’t for that eighteen-foot cannon 
you carry over your left arm, and a cold gray pair of eyes 
you carry in your head, I’d direct you up the sidehill 
yonder, and watch you sweat. As it is, you can work 
anywhere anybody else isn’t working. Start in!” 

“Can we dig right next to you, then?” asked Yank, 
nodding at an unbroken piece of ground just upstream. 

The miner clambered carefully out of his waist-deep 
trench, searched his pockets, produced a pipe and tobacco. 
After lighting this he made Yank a low bow. 

“Thanks for the compliment; but I warn you, this 
claim of mine is not very rich. I’m thinking of trying 
somewhere else.” 

“‘Don’t you get any gold?” 

“Oh, a few ounces a day.” 

“That suits me for a beginning,” said Yank decidedly. 
‘Come on, boys!” 

The miner hopped back into his hole, only to stick his 
head out again for the purpose of telling us: 

“Mind you keep fifteen feet away!” 

With eager hands we slipped a pick and shovels from 
beneath the pack ropes, undid our iron bucket, and without: 
further delay commenced feverishly to dig. 

Johnny held the pail, while Yank and I vied with each 
other in being the first to get our shovelfuls into that 
receptacle. As a comsequence we nearly swamped the 
pail first off, and had to pour some of the earth out again. 
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Then we all three ran down to the river and took turns 
stirring that mud pie beneath the gently flowing waters 
in the manner of the ‘“‘pot panners” we had first watched. 
After a good deal of trouble we found ourselves possessed 
of a thick layer of rocks and coarse pebbles. 

‘“‘We forgot to screen it,” I pointed out. 

“We haven’t any screen,” said Johnny. 

“‘Let’s pick ’em out by hand?” suggested Yank. 

We did so. The process emptied the pail. Each of us 
insisted on examining closely; but none of us succeeded in 
creating out of our desires any of that alluring black 
sand. 

““T suppose we can’t expect to get colour every time?” 
observed Johnny disappointedly. “‘Let’s try her again.” | 

We tried her again: and yet again; and then some more; 
but always with the same result. Our hands became 
puffed and wrinkled with constant immersion in the water, 
and began to feel sore from the continual stirring of the 
rubble. 

“Something wrong,” grunted Johnny into the abysmal 
silence in which we had been carrying on our work. 

-“We can’t expect it every time,” I reminded him. 

“All the others seem to.” 

“Well, maybe we’ve struck a blank place; let’s try 
somewhere else,” suggested Yank. 

Johnny went over to speak to our neighbour, who 
was engaged in tossing out shovelfuls of earth from an 
excavation into which he had nearly disappeared. At 
Johnny’s hail, he straightened his back, so that his head 
bobbed out of the hole like a prairie dog. 
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“No, it doesn’t matter where you dig,” he answered 
Johnny’s question. “The pay dirt is everywhere.” 

So we moved on a few hundred feet, picked another 
unoccupied patch, and resumed our efforts. No greater 
success rewarded us here. 

“T believe maybe we ought to go deeper,” surmised Yank. 

“Some of these fellows are taking their dirt right 
off top of the ground,” objected Johnny. 

However, we unlimbered the pickaxe and went deeper; 
to the extent of two feet or more. It was good hard work, 
especially as we were all soft for it. The sun poured 
down on our backs with burning intensity; our hands 
blistered; and the round rocks and half-cemented rubble 
that made the bar were not the easiest things in the world 
to remove. However, we kept at it. Yank and I, having 
in times past been more or less accustomed to this sort of 
thing, got off much easier than did poor Johnny. About 
two feet down we came to a mixed coarse sand and stones, 
a little finer than the top dirt. This seemed to us prom- 
ising, so we resumed our washing operations. They bore 
the same results as had the first; which was just the whole 
of nothing. 

“We've got to hit it somewhere,” said Johnny between 
his teeth. ‘‘Let’s try another place.” 

We scrambled rather wearily, but with a dogged deter- 
mination, out of our shallow hole. Our blue-eyed, long- 
bearded friend was sitting on a convenient boulder near 
at hand, his pipe between his teeth, watching our operations. 

“Got any tobacco, boys?” he inquired genially. “ Smoked 
my last untii to-night, unless you'll lead.” 
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Yank produced a plug, from which the stranger shaved 
some parings. 

“Struck the dirt?” he inquired. ‘‘No, I see you haven’t.”* 
He stretched himself and arose. ‘‘ You aren’t washing this 
stuff!” he cried in amazement, as his eye took in fully 
what we were about. 

Then we learned what we might have known before — 
but how should we? — that the gold was not to be found 
in any and every sort of loose earth that might happen to 
be lying about, but only in either a sort of blue clay or a 
pulverized granite. Sometimes this ‘pay dirt” would be 
found atop the ground. Again, the miner had to dig 
for it. 

“All the surface diggings are taken up,” our friend 
told us. ‘So now you have to dig deep. It’s about four 
feet down where I’m working. It'll probably be deeper 
up here. You'd better move back where you were.” 

Yank, stretched himself upright. 

“Look here,” he said decidedly; “‘let’s get a little sense 
into ourselves. Here’s our pore old hosses standing 
with their packs on, and we no place to stay, and no dinner; 
and we’re scratchin’ away at this bar like a lot of fool hens. 
There’s other days comin’,” 

Johnny and I agreed with the common sense of the 
thing, but reluctantly. Now that we knew how, our 
enthusiasm surged up again. We wanted to get at it. 
The stranger’s eyes twinkled sympathetically. 

“Here, boys,” said he, “I know just how you feel. Come 
with me.”’ 

He snatched up our bucket and strode back to his 
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own claim, where he filled the receptacle with some of the 
earth he had thrown out. 

‘Go pan that,” he advised us kindly. 

We raced to the water, and once more stirred about the 
heavy contents of the pail until they had floated off with 
the water. In the bottom lay a fine black residue; and 
in that residue glittered the tiny yellow particles. We had 
actually panned our first gold! 

Our friend examined it critically. 

‘““That’s about a twelve-cent pan,” he adjudged it. 

Somehow, in a vague way, we had unreasonably expected 
millions at a twist of the wrist; and the words, “twelve 
cents,” had a rankly penurious sound to us. However, the 
miner patiently explained that a twelve-cent pan was a very 
good one; and indubitably it was real gold. 

Yank, being older and less excitable, had not accom- 
panied us to the waterside. 

“Well, boys,” he drawled, ‘that twelve cents is highly 
satisfactory, of course; but in the meantime we’ve lost 
about six hundred dollars’ worth of hoss and grub.” 

Surely enough, our animals had tired of waiting for us, 
and had moved out packs and all. We hastily shouldered 
our implements. 

“Don’t you want to keep this claim next me?” inquired 
our acquaintance. 

We stopped. ; 

“Surely!” I replied. ‘But how do we do it?” 

“ Just leave your pick and shovel in the hole.” 

‘Won't some one steal them?” 

/ 36 No.”’ 
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‘“‘What’s to prevent?” I asked a little skeptically. 

‘Miners’ law,” he replied. 

We almost immediately got trace of our strayed animals, 
as a number of men had seen them going upstream. In 
fact we had no difficulty whatever in finding them for they 
had simply followed up the rough stream-bed between the 
cafion walls until it had opened up to a gentler slope and 
_ a hanging garden of grass and flowers. Here they had 
turned aside and were feeding. We caught them, and 
were just heading them back, when Yank stopped short. 

“What’s the matter with this here?” he inquired. 
“Here’s feed, and water near, and it ain’t so very far back 
to the diggings.” 

We looked about us, for the first time with secing eyes. 
The little up-sloping meadow was blue and dull red 
with flowers; below us the stream brawled foam flecked 
among black rocks; the high hills rose up to meet the sky, 
and at our backs across the way the pines stood thick 
serried. Far up in the blue heavens some birds were 
circling slowly. Somehow the leisurely swing of these 
unhasting birds struck from us the feverish hurry that 
had lately filled our souls. We drew deep breaths; and 
for the first time the great peace and majesty of these 
California mountains cooled our spirits. 

“T think it’s a bully place, Yank,’ said Johnny soberly, 

“and that little bench up above us looks flat.” 

We clambered across the slant of the EOS epameled 
meadow to the bench, just within the fringe of the pines. 
It proved to be flat, and from the edge of it down the 
hill seeped a little spring marked by the feathery bracken, 
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_ We entered a cool green place, peopled with shadows and 
the rare, considered notes of soft-voiced birds. Just 
over our threshold, as it were, was the sunlit, chirpy, 
buzzing, bright-coloured, busy world. Overhead a wind 
of many voices hummed through the pine tops. The 
golden sunlight flooded the mountains opposite, flashed 
from the stream, lay languorous on the meadow. Long bars 
of it slanted through an unguessed gap in the hills behind 
us to touch with magic the very tops of the trees over our 
beads. The sheen of the precious metal was over the 
land. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE FIRST GOLD 


We arose before daylight, picketed our horses, left 
our dishes unwashed, and hurried down to the diggings 
just at sun-up carrying our gold pans or “washbowls,”’ and 
our extra tools. The bar was as yet deserted. We set 
to work with a will, taking turns with the pickaxe and 
the two shovels. I must confess that our speed slowed, 
down considerably after the first wild burst, but we 
kept at it steadily. It was hard work, and there is no 
denying it, just the sort of plain hard work the day labourer 
does when he digs sewer trenches in the city streets 
Only worse, perhaps, owing to the nature of the soil, 
It has struck me since that those few years of hard labour 
in the diggings, from ’49 to ’53 or ’s4, saw more actual 
manual toil accomplished than was ever before performed 
in the same time by the same number of men. The dis. 
couragement of those returning we now understood. They 
had expected to take the gold without toil; and were dis- 
mayed at the labour it had required. At any rate, we 
thought we were doing our share that morning, especially 
after the sun came up. We wielded our implernents man- 
fully, piled our débris to one side, and gradually achieved a 
sort of crumbling uncertain excavation reluctant to stay 
emptied. 
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About an hour after our arrival the other miners began 
to appear, smoking their pipes. They stretched them- 
selves lazily, spat upon their hands, and set to. Our 
friend of the day before nodded at us cheerfully, and 
hopped down into his hole. 

We removed what seemed to us tons of rock. About 
noon, just as we were thinking rather dispiritedly of 
knocking off work for a lunch — which in our early morning 
eagerness we had forgotten to bring — Johnny turned up a 
shovelful whose lower third consisted of the pulverized 
bluish clay. We promptly forgot both lunch and our own 
weariness. 

“Hey!” shouted our friend, scrambling from his own 
claim. ‘Easy with the rocks! What are you conducting 
here? a volcano?” Hepeereddownatus. “Pay dirt, hey? 
Well, take it easy; it won’t run away!” 

Take it easy! As well ask us to quit entirely! We 
tore at the rubble, which aggravatingly and obstinately 
-ascaded down upon us from the sides; we scraped eagerly 
for more of that blue clay; at last we had filled our three 
pans with a rather mixed lot of the dirt, and raced to the 
river. Johnny fell over a boulder and scattered his panful 
far and wide. His manner of scuttling back to the hole 
after more reminded me irresistibly of the way a contest- 
ant in a candle race hurries back to the starting point to 
get his candle relighted. 

We panned that dirt clumsily and hastily enough; and 
undoubtedly lost much valuable sand overside; but we 
ended each with a string of colour. We crowded together 
comparing our “pans.” Then we went crazy. I suppose 
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we had about a quarter of a doilar’s worth of gold between 
us, but that was not the point. The long joumey with all 
its hardships and adventures, the toil, the uncertainty, 
the hopes, the disappointments and reactions had at last 
their visible tangible conclusion. The tiny flecks of gold 
were a symbol. We yapped aloud, we kicked up our 
neels, we shook hands, we finally joined hands and danced 
around and around. 

From all sides the miners came running up, dropping 
their tools with a clatter. We were assailed by a chorus 
of eager cries. 

“What is it, boys?” “A strike?” ‘Whereabouts is 
your claim?” “‘Tsit ‘flour’ or ‘flake’?”? ‘“‘Let’s see!”’ 

They crowded around in a dense mob, and those nearest 
jostled to get a glimpse of our pans. Suddenly sobered 
by this interest in our doings, we would have edged away 
could we have got hold of our implements. 

“Wall, Pll be durned!” snorted a tall state of Maine 
man in disgust. ‘This ain’t no strike! This is an insane 
asylum.” 

The news slowly penetrated the crowd. A roar of 
laughter went up. Most of the men were hugely amused; 
but some few were so disgusted at having been fooled that 
they were almost inclined to take it as a personal affront 
that we had not made the expected “strike.” 

“You'd think they was a bunch of confounded Kesky- 
dees,” growled one of them. 

The miners slowly dispersed, returning to their own dig 
gings. Somewhat red-faced, and very silent, we gathered 
up our pans and slunk back to the claim. Our neighbour 
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stuck his head out of his hole. He alone had not joined 
the stampede in our direction. 

‘How do you like being popular heroes?”’ he grinned. 

Johnny made as though to shy a rock at him, whereupon 
t.e ducked below ground. 

However, our spirits soon recovered. We dumped the 
black sand into a little sack we had brought for the purpose. 
Tt made quite an appreciable bulge in that sack. We did 
not stop to realize that most of the bulge was sack and 
sand, and mighty little of it gold. It was something 
tangible and valuable; and we were filled with a tremendous 
desire to add to its bulk. 

We worked with entire absorption, quite oblivious to all 
that was going on about us. It was only by accident 
that Yank looked up at last, so I do not know how long Don 
Gaspar had been there. . 

“Will you look at that!” cried Yank. 

Don Gaspar, still in his embroidered boots, his crimson 
velvet breeches, his white linen, and his sombrero, but 
without the blue and silver jacket, was busily wielding 
a pickaxe a hundred feet or so away. His companion, or 
servant, was doing the heavier shovel work. 

“Why, oh, why!” breathed Johnny at last, ‘“do you 
suppose, if he must mine, he doesn’t buy himself a suit 
of dungarees or a flannel shirt?” 

“Dl] bet it’s the first hard work he ever did in his life;” 
surmised Yank. 

“And Dll bet he won’t do that very long,” ! guessed. 

But Don Gaspar seemed to have more sticking power than 
we gave him credit for. We did not pay him much further 
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attention, for we were busy with our own affairs; but every 
time we glanced in his direction he appeared to be still 
at it. Our sack of sand was growing heavier; as indeed 
were our limbs. As a matter of fact we had been at harder 
work than any of us had been accustomed to, for very long 
hours, beneath a scorching sun, without food, and under 
strong excitement. We did not know when to quit; but 
the sun at last decided it for us by dipping below the 
mountains to the west. 

We left our picks and shovels in our pit; but carried 
back with us our pans, for in them we wished to dry out 
our sand. The horses were still at their picket ropes; 
and we noticed near the lower end of the meadow, but 
within the bushes, three more animals moving slowly. A 
slim column of smoke ascended from beyond the bushes. 
Evidently we had neighbours. 

We were dog tired, and so far starved that we did 
not know we were hungry. My eyes felt as though they 
must look like holes burned in a blanket. We lit a fire, 
and near it placed our panful of sand. But we did not 
take time to cook ourselves a decent meal ; we were much 
too excited for that. A half-made pot of coffee, some pork 
burned crisp, and some hard bread comprised our supper. 
Then Yank and I took a handful of the dried sand in the 
other two pans, and commenced cautiously to blow it 
away. Johnny hovered over us full of suggestions, and 
premonitions of calamity. 

“Don’t blow too, hard, fellows,” he besought us; “you’lJ 
blow away the gold! For heaven’s sake, go easy!” 

We growled at him, and blew. Iconfess that my heart 
went fast with great anxiety, as though the stakes of 
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my correct blowing were millions. However, as we later 
discovered, it is almost impossible to blow incorrectly. 

There is something really a little awing about pure 
gold new-born from the soil. Gold is such a stable article, 
so strictly guarded, so carefully checked and counted, that 
the actual production of metal that has had no existence 
savours almost of the alchemical. We had somewhat less 
than an ounce, to be sure; but that amount in flake gold 
bulks considerably. We did not think of it in terms of 
its worth in dollars; we looked on it only as the Gold, 
and we stared at the substantial little heap of yellow 
particles with fascinated awe. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE DIGGINGS 


The following days were replicas of the first. We 
ate hurriedly at odd times; we worked feverishly; we sank 
into our tumbled blankets at night too tired to wiggle. 
But the buckskin sack of gold was swelling and rounding 
out most satisfactorily. By the end of the week it con- 
tained over a pound! 

But the long hours, the excitement, and the inadequate 
food told on our nerves. We snapped at each other impa- 
tiently at times; and once or twice came near to open 
quarrelling. Johnny and I were constantly pecking at 
each other over the most trivial concerns. 

One morning we were halfway to the bar when we 
remembered that we had neglected to picket out the 
horses. It was necessary for one of us to go back, and 
we were all reluctant to do so. 

“Tt be damned if I’m going to lug ’way up that hill,” 
I growled to myself. “I tied them up yesterday, any- 
way.” 

Johnny caught this. 

“Well, it wasn’t your turn yesterday,” he pointed out, 
“and it is to-day. I’ve got nothing to do with what you 
chose to do yesterday.” 

“Or any other day,” I muttered. 
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‘“‘What’s that?” cried Johnny truculently. ‘‘I couldn’t 
hear. Speak up!” 

We were flushed, and eying each other malevolently. 

“That'll do!” said Yank, with an unexpected tone of 
authority. ‘‘Nobody will go back and nobody will go 
ahead. We’ll just sit down on this log, yere, while we 
smoke one pipe apiece. I’ve got something to say.” 

Johnny and I turned on him with a certain belligerency 
mingled with surprise. Yank had so habitually acted 
the part of taciturnity that his decided air of authority 
confused us. His slouch had straightened, his head was 
up, his mild eye sparkled. Suddenly I fek like a bad 
small boy; and I believe Johnny was the same. After a 
moment’s hesitation we sat down on the log. 

“Now,” said Yank firmly, “it’s about time we took 
stock. We been here now five days; we ain’t had a decent 
meal of vittles in that time; we ain’t fixed up our camp 
a mite; we ain’t been to town to see the sights; we don’t 
even know the looks of the man that’s camped down below 
us. We’ve been too danged busy to be decent. Now 
we’re goin’ to calla halt. I should jedge we have a pound 
of gold, or tharabouts. How much is that worth, Johnny? 
You can figger in yore head.”’ 

“Along about two hundred and fifty dollars,” said 
Johnny after a moment. 

“Well, keep on figgerin’. How much does that come 
‘0 aplece?”’ 

‘About eighty dollars, of course.” 

“And dividin’ eighty by five?” persisted Yank. 

‘Sixteen.” 
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“Well,” drawled Yank, his steely blue eye softening 
to a twinkle, ‘‘sixteen dollars a day is fair wages, ta 
be sure; but nothin’ to get wildly excited over.» He 
surveyed the two of us with some humour. ‘Hadn’t 
thought of it that way, had you?” he asked. ‘Nuther 
had I until last night. I was so dog tired I couldn’t sleep, 
and I got to figgerin’ a little on my own hook.” 

“Why, I can do better than that in San Francisco — 
with half the work!”’ I cried. 

“Maybe for a while,” said Yank, ‘“‘but here we got a 
chance io make a big strike most any time; and in the 
meantime to make good wages. But we ain’t going to do it 
any quicker by killin’ ourselves. Now to-day is Sunday. 
I ain’t no religious man; but Sunday is a good day to 
quit. I propose we go back to camp peaceable, make a 
decent place to stay, cook ourselves up a squar’ meal, 
wash out our clothes, visit the next camp, take a ook 
at town, and enjoy ourselves.” 

Thus vanished the first and most wonderful romance 
of the gold. Reduced to wages it was somehow no longer 
so marvellous. The element of uncertainty was always 
there, to be sure; and an inexplicable fascination; but 
no longer had we any desire to dig up the whole pee 
immediately. I suppose we moved nearly as much earth, 
but the fibres of our minds were relaxed, and we did it 
more easily and with less nervous wear and tear. 

Also, as Yank suggested, we took pains to search out 
our fellow beings. The camper below us proved to be Don 
Gaspar, velvet breeches and all. He received us hospi- 
tably, and proffered perfumed cigarettos which we did not 
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like, hut which we smoked out of politeness. Our commion 
ground of meeting was at first the natural one of the gold 
diggings. Don Gaspar and his man, whom he called 
Vasquez, had produced somewhat less flake gold than 
ourselves, but exhibited a half-ounce nugget and several 
smaller lumps. We could not make himout. Neither 
his appearance nor his personal equipment suggested 
uecessity; and yet he laboured as hard as the rest of us. 
His gaudy costume was splashed and grimy with the red 
mud, although evidently he had made some attempt to 
brush it. The linen was, of course, hopeless. He showed 
us the blisters on his small aristocratic-looking hands. 

“Tt is the hard work” he stated simply, “but one gets 
the gold.” 

From that subject we passed on to horses. He con- 
fessed that he was uneasy as to the safety of his own mag- 
nificent animals; and succeeded in alarming us as to 
our own. 

“Thos’ Indian,” he told us, “are always out to essteal; 
and the paisanos. It has been tole me that Andreas Amijo 
and his robbers are near. Some day we loose our horse!” 

Our anxiety at this time was given an edge by the fact 
that the horses, having fed well, and becoming tired of the 
same place, were inclined to stray. It was impossible 
to keep them always on picket lines — the nature of the 
meadow would not permit it — and they soon learned to 
be very clever with their hobbles. Several mornings we 
put in an hour or so hunting them up and bringing them 
in before we could start work for the day. T his wasted 
both time and temper. The result was that we drifted 
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into partnership with Don Gaspar and Vasquez. I do 
not remember who proposed the arrangement; indeed, | 
am inclined to think it just came about naturally from our 
many discussions on the subject. Under the terms of it 
we appointed Vasquez to cook all the meals, take full care 
of the horses, chop the wood, draw the water, and keep 
camp generally. The rest of us worked in couples at the 
bar. We divided the goid into five equal parts. 

Our production at this time ran from five to seven ounces 
a day, which was, of course, good wages, but would not 
make our fortunes. We soon fell into a rut, working 
cheerfully and interestedly, but without excitement. The 
nature of our produce kept our attention. We should long 
since have wearied of any other job requiring an equal 
amount of work, but. there was a never-ending fascination 
in blowing away the débris from the virgin gold. And one 
day, not far from us, two Hollanders — ‘‘ Dutch Charleys,” 
as the miners called that nationality — scooped from a 
depression in the bedrock mixed coarse gold thirty odd 
pounds in weight — over $5,000! That revived our interest, 
you may be sure. 

Most of the miners seemed content to stick to panning. 
Their argument was that by this method they could 
accumulate a fair amount of dust, and ran just as good 
chances of a “‘strike” as the next fellow. Furthermore, they 
had no tools, no knowledge and no time to make cradles. 
Those implements had to be very accurately constructed. 

We discussed this matter almost every evening. Yank 
was a great believer in improving the efficiency of our 
equipment. 
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“Tt’ll handle fou or five times the dirt,” said he “and 
that means four or five times the dust.” 

‘“‘There’s no lumber to be had anywhere,” T objected 

“T know where there’s three good stout boxes made 
of real lumber that we can get for forty dollars,”’ said Yank 

“Vou can’t cut that stuff up with an axe.” 

“John Semple has a saw, a plane, and a hammer; he’s a 
carpenter.” 

“You bet he is!” agreed Johnny. ‘‘I was talking to him 
last night. He won’t lend his tools; and he won't hire them. 
He’ll come with them for fifty dollars a day.” 

“All right,” said Yank, “‘let’s hire him. I’m pretty 
handy, and I'll stay right in camp and help him. Vasquez 
can go dig instead of me. We can get ’em cut out and 
fitted in two days, anyway. We’ve got the money! ‘4 

I think none of us was very enthusiastic on this subject 
except Yank; but he finally carried the day. Vasquez, 
somewhat to his chagrin, I thought, resumed his shovel. 
Yank and John Semple tinkered away for the allotted two 
days, and triumphantly produced two cradles at a cost 
of a round one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Although we had been somewhat doubtful as to the 
advisability of spending this sum, I am bound to state 
that Vank’s insistence was justified. It certainly made 
the work easier. We took turns shovelling the earth and 
pouring in the water, and “rocking the baby.” Our pro- 
duction jumped two or three ounces a day. 
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Our visit to the town we postponed from day to day 
because we were either too busy or too tired. We thought 
we could about figure out what that crude sort of village 
would be like. Then on Saturday evening our neighbour 
with the twinkling eye —whom we called McNally, without 
conviction, because he told us to — informed us that there 
would be a miners’ meeting next day, and that we would 
be expected to attend. 

Accordingly we visited the town. The street was full 
of men idling slowly to and fro. All the larger structures 
were wide open, and from within could be heard the sounds 
of hurdy-gurdies, loud laughter and noisy talk. At one 
end of the street a group was organizing a horse race; 
and toward this Don Gaspar took his immediate departure. 
A smaller group surrounded two wrestlers. At one side a 
jumping match was going on. 

Among the usual incongruities we saw some that 
amused us more than ordinarily. The Indians, for ex- 
ample, were rather numerous, and remarkable. One 
wore as his sole garment an old dress coat: another had 
tied a pair of trousers around his waist; a third had piled 
a half dozen hats atop, one over the other; and many had 
on two or more coats. They were, toa man, well drunken. 
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Their squaws, fat and unattractive, squatted outside the 
single store of the place. We saw also a dozen or so white 
men dressed very plainly and shabbily, tall, lank, and 
spindly, rather weakly in general appearance, their faces 
sallow, their eyes rather childish but crafty and treacherous, 
their hair thin and straight. The points in common were 
pointed, nearly brimless hats, like small extinguishers, and 
that they were the only men to use suspenders. They were 
from Pike County in Missouri; and in our experience with 
them we found their appearance a close indication of their 
character. They were exceedingly skilful with both axe 
and rifle, were expert backwoodsmen, but without physical 
strength, very childish and ignorant, vindictive, narrow, 
and so extremely clannish and tenacious of their own 
opinions that they were always an exasperating element to 
be reckoned with, in any public matter. We saw also a 
compact little group of dark small men, with bright eyes 
and quick manners. They held close together and chat- 
tered like a lot of magpies. McNally, who had spotted us 
from afar, informed us that these were ‘“‘keskydees,”’ and 
that they always did stick close together. 

‘“‘What are ‘keskydees’?”’ Lasked him. 

“That’s what everybody calls them,” said McNally. 
“T suppose it’s because they always say it, ‘Keskydee, 
keskydee,’ like a lot of chickadees.” 

“French!” cried Johnny, suddenly enlightened. £Q’ 
estce qu'il dit.” 

“Ves, that’s it,” agreed McNally; “keskydee. What 
does it mean, anyway?” 

_ “What is he saying,” translated Johnny. 
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At this time there were a great many French in Califor- 
nia; and for a number of years I could not quite understand 
why. Then I learned that most of them were prize 
winners in a series of lotteries, called the Lotteries of the 
Golden Ingot. The prizes were passages to California, 
and the lotteries were very popular. The French, or 
keskydees, as they were universally called, always went 
about in gangs, while the other nationalities were more 
inclined to amalgamate with the rest of the community. 
We saw, also, several ‘Dutch Charleys” who had struck 
it rich. They were moon-faced, bland, chuckle-headed 
looking men, generally with walrus moustaches, squat 
and heavy, with fatuous, placid smiles. I suppose they 
had no real idea of values, but knew only the difference 
between having money and not having money. These 
prosperous individuals carried two or even more watches 
at the ends of long home-made chains constructed of gold 
nuggets fastened together with lengths of copper wire. 
The chains were looped around their necks, about their 
shoulders and waists, and hung down in long festoons. 
We had three apparently, of these Dutch Charleys, all 
deadly rivals in magnificence. They paraded slowly up 
and down the street, quite satisfied with themselves, 
and casting malevolent glances at each other when they 
passed. 

The two gambling places and saloons were hard at it. 
The low rooms were full of smoke, and crowded with 
slowly jostling men. In contrast to the deadly quiet 
of such places in San Francisco, these were full of noise 
and hubbub. The men moved restlessly, threw down their 
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little bags of dust impatiently, and accepted victory or 
defeat with very audible comments The gamblers, 
dressed in black, pale, sat steady-eyed and silent behind 
their layouts. I suppose the hfe must already have 
developed, if not a type, at least a uniform mental attitude 
that showed itself in outward expression. That was, first 
of all, an intent, quiet watchfulness; and, secondly, an 
iron resolution to meet whatever offered. The gambler 
must be prepared instantly to shoot; and at the same time 
he must realize fully that shooting is going to get him 
in trouble. For the sympathy of a mining camp was 
generally strongly against him when it came to a question 
of this sort. We treated ourselves to a drink at the bar, 
and went outside. 

Already the drift of miners was toward the end of the 
street where a good sized crowd had gathered. We fell in. 
Under a large oak tree had been placed a barrel and several 
boxes from the store, and on these latter our friend John 
Semple, the carpenter, was mounting. 

“John’s the alcalde,” McNally explained to us. “‘He’s 
the most level-headed man in these diggings. 

Most of the miners sat down on the ground in front, 
though some remained afoot. Semple rapped sharply 
on the barrel with the muzzle of his revolver. 

“This is a miners’ meeting,” He stated briefly. “And 
we have several things to talk about. Most important 
thing, ’cordin’ to my notion, is this row about that big 
nugget. Seems these yere three men, whose names I dis- 
remember, is partners and is panning down there in the 
lower diggings, and while one ot them is grubbing around 
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with a shovel getting ready to fill the company pan, he 
sees this yere nugget in the shovel, and annexes it. Now 
he claims it’s his nugget, and the rest of ’em claim it 
belongs to all of them as partners. How about it?” 

Two men sprang to their feet and began to talk. 

“You set down!” Semple ordered them. ‘‘You ain’t 
got nothing to do with decidin‘ this. We’ll let you know 
what to do. If the facts ain’t right, as I stated ’em, 
say so; but we don’t want no theories out of you. Set 
down! I say.” 

They subsided, and a silence fell which no one seemed 
inclined to break. : 

“Well,” said Semple impatiently, “come on! Speak up! 
Whar’s all this assorted lot of theories I been hearing in the 
say-loons ever since that nugget was turned up?” 

A man with the most extraordinarily ragged garments 
got to his feet and began to speak in a pleasant and culti- 
vated voice. ] 

“I have no solution to offer this company,” said he. 
“but Iam, or was, a New York lawyer; and if my knowledge 
of partnerships will help any, this is the New York law.” 
He sketched briefly the New York rulings on partnerships, 
and sat down. 

“Much obliged, I’m sure,’ said Semple cordially. 
“We’re glad to know how they’ve figgered it out down thar. 
Only trouble, as far as I see, is that they ain’t usually 
findin’ many nuggets down that neck of the woods; so 
they ain’t precisely fitted the case. Anybody know any- 
thing nearer to home?” 

“I panned in Shirttail Bar last two months,” blurted 
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a hoarse and embarrassed individual, without rising, 
“and down thar they had a reg’lation that airy nugget 
that weighs over a half ounce that is found before the 
dirt is thrown in the cradle belongs to the man that finds 
it, and not to the company. Of course this here is a pan, 
and not a cradle.” 

‘“‘That’s more like business. Anybody know if anywhar 
they do it the other way around?” 

Apparently nobody did. 

“Anybody got any idees as to why we shouldn’t fol- 
low Shirttail in this matter? Dog-gone you! Set down! 
You ain’t got nothin’ to say here.” 

The man appealed to the crowd. 

“Ain’t I got a right to be heard in my own case?” he 
demanded. 

“This ain’t your case,”’ persisted John Semple stoutly, 
it’s decidin’ what the policy of this camp is goin’ to be 
regardin’ nuggets. Your dog-gone case is mighty unim- 
portant and you're a prejudiced party. And if you don’t 
set down, I’ll come down there and argue with you! If 
none of you other fellows has anything to say, we’ll vote 
on it.” 

We then and there decided, almost unanimously, to 
follow Shirttail. 

‘“‘Now,” resumed Semple, after this matter had been 
disposed of, ‘“there’s a bunch of these yere keskydees 
around throwin’ assorted duckfits all this morning; and 
as near as I can make out they say somebody’s jumped 
their claim or their camp, or something. Jim, supposin’ 
you and your tin star saunter down and eject these jumpers.” 
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A very tall, quiet, slow moving man arose, aimed his 
tobacco juice at a small tree, drawled out the words, ‘‘All 
right, Jedge,” and departed, trailed by ahalf dozen jabbering 
keskydees, to whom he paid not the slightest attention. 

“Now,” said Semple, ‘we got a couple of Greasers yere 
caught stealin.’ Buck Barry and Missouri Jones caught 
them at it, so there ain’t much use hearin’ witnesses as to 
the fact. Question is: what do we want to do with them?” 

“What did they steal?’’ demanded a voice. 

“They just nat’rally didn’t steal nothin’,” said a heavy 
built, square-jawed, clean-shaven man whom I guessed 
to be Buck Barry. ‘“‘ Not while I was around.” 

“Yes,” persisted the other, ‘“‘but what was they after.’ 

“Oh, an extry pair of boots, and a shirt, and some 
tobacco, et cetery,” replied Buck Barry contemptuously. 

“Let’s see them,” shouted several voices. 

After a moment’s delay two ragged and furtive Mexicans 
were dragged before the assembly. A contemplative 
silence ensued. Then an elderly man with a square gray 
beard spoke up. 

“Well,” said he deliberately, “airy man so low down 
and shif’less and miserable as to go to stealin’ boots and 
shirts and tobacco in this camp is shore outside my corral. 
He sure must be a miserable person. Why’n hell didn’t 
Buck and Missou give him a few lifts with the toes of 
their boots, and not come botherin’ us with them?” 

Both Barry and Jones started to reply, but Semple 
cut them short. 

“They was going to do just that,” he announced, ‘but 
I persuaded them to bring this matter up before this meetin’ 
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because we got to begin to take some measures to stop this 
kind of a nuisance. There’s a lot of undesirables driftin’ 
into this camp lately. You boys all recall how last fall 
we kep’ our dust under our bunks cr most anywhere, and 
felt perfectly safe about it; but that ain’t now. A man 
has to carry his dust right with him. Now, if we can’t 
leave our tents feeling our goods is safe, what do you expect 
to do about it? We got to throw the fear of God into the 
black hearts of these hounds.” 

At this juncture Jim, the sheriff, returned and leaned 
nonchalantly against a tree, chewing a straw. 

Accepting the point of view advanced by the chair, the 
miners decided that the two thieves should be whipped 
and banished from camp. A strong feeling prevailed 
that any man who, in this age of plenty, would descend to 
petty thieving, was a poor, miserable creature to be pitied. 
Some charitably inclined individual actually took up a! 
small collection which was presented to the thieves after 
they had received their punishment. 

“And now, vamos, git!” advised Semple. “And spread 
the glad tidings. We'll do the same by any more of you. 
Well, Jim?” he inquired of the sheriff. 

Jim shifted his straw from the right corner of his mouth 
to the left. 

“That outfit don’t eject worth a cuss,” said he laconi- 
cally. 

“How many of them is there?” asked Semple. 

“Two — and a shotgun,” stated Jim. 

“T reckon we'll eject them if we say ‘eject’!” cried somé 
one truculently; and several others growled assent. 
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Jim cast a humorous eye in that direction. 

“Oh, I reckon I’m ekal to the job,” said he, “and 1s 
you say ‘eject’ again, why out they go. Only when I looked 
that outfit over, and saw they was only two of them and six 
of these jabbering keskydees, why, I jest nat’rally wondered 
whether it was by and according toe the peace and dignity 
of this camp to mix up in that kind of a muss. I should 
think they ought to be capable of doin’ their own ejecting.” 

A discussion arose on this point. The sentiment seemed 
unanimous that the Frenchmen ought to have been able ta 
protect themselves, but was divided on the opinion as to 
how far the camp was now committed to action. 

“They'll think they’ve bluffed us out, if we drop her 
now,’ argued one side. 

“It ought not to be the policy of this camp to mix up 
with private quarrels,” argued the other. 

John Semple decided the question. 

“It looks like we’re in the hole,” he admitted, “and 
have got to do something. Now, I tell you what ’m going 
to do: ’m going to have Jim here give these keskydees 
blank warrants that they can serve themselves, and to suit 
themselves.”’ 

This ingenious solution was very highly commended. 

“Unless somebody else has something to bring up, I 
guess that’s about all,” announced Semple. 

“No inquests?” some one asked. 

“Nary an inquest. This camp is gettin’ healthy. Ad- 
journed!” And the meeting was brought to a forma: 
conclusion by a tap of the pistol on the empty barrel. 
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SUNDAY AT HANGMAN’S GULCH 


It was now about four o’clock. The crowd dispersed 
slowly in different directions, and to its different occu- 
pations and amusements. We wandered about, all eyes 
and ears. As yet we had not many acquaintances, and 
could not enter into the intimate bantering life of the 
old-timers. There was enough to interest us, however. 
A guod many were beginning to show the drink. After a 
long period of hard labour even the most respectable of 
the miners would have at times strange reactions. That is 
another tale, however; and on this Sunday the drinking 
was productive only of considerable noise and boasting. 
Two old codgers, head to head, were bragging laboriously 
of their prowess as cooks. A small but interested group 
egged them on. 

“‘Flapjacks?”’ enunciated one laboriously; ‘‘flapjacks? 
Why, my fren’, you don’t know nothin’ about flap- 
jacks. I grant you,” said he, laying one hand on the 
other’s arm, “I grant ye that maybe, maybe, mind you, 
you may know about mixin’ flapjacks, and even about 
cookin’ flapjacks. But wha’ do you know about flippin’ 
flapjacks?”? He removed his hand from the other’s 
arm. ‘‘Nawthin!” said he. ‘“Now J am an exper’; a 
real exper’! When J want to flip a flapjack I just whirl 
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her up through the chimney and catch her by holdin’ 
the frying pan out’n the window!” 

I found at another point a slender, beardless young 
chap, with bright black eyes, and hectic cheeks, engaged 
in sketching one of the miners who posed before him. 
His touch was swift and sure, and his faculty at catching a 
likeness remarkable. The sketch was completed and paid 
for in ten minutes; and he was immediately besieged by 
offers from men who wanted pictures of themselves or their 
camps. He told me, between strokes of the pencil, that 
he found this sort of thing more remunerative than the 
mining for which he had come to the country, as he couid 
not stand the necessary hard work. Paper cost him two 
dollars and a half a sheet; but that was about all his 
expense. Alongside the street a very red-faced, bulbous- 
nosed and ancient ruin with a patriarchal white beard was 
preparing to give phrenological readings. I had seen 
him earlier in the day, and had been amused at his im- 
pressive glib patter. Now, however, he had become 
foolishly drunk. He mounted the same boxes that had 
served as the executive desk, and invited custom. After 
a moment’s hesitation a burly, red-faced miner shouldered 
his way through the group and sat down on the edge of the 
boxes. 

In the earlier and soberer part of the afternoon 
the phrenologist had skilfully steered his way by the 
safe stars of flattery. Now, ashe ran his hands uncertainly 
through the miner’s thick hair, a look of mystification 
crept into his bleary eyes. He felt again more carefully. 

“Most ’xtraor’pary!” he muttered. ‘Fren’s,” said he. 
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still feeling at the man’s head, “this person has the most 
extraor’nary bump of ’quisitiveness. Never felt one 
like it, ’xcept on th’ cranium of a very celebrated thief 
an’ robber. His bump of benev’lence ’s a reg’lar hole. 
Bump of truthfulness don’ somehow seem to be there at all. 
Bump of cowardice is ’s big ’s an egg. This man, frenisea 
said he, dropping the victim’s head and advancing impres- 
sively, “is a very dangerous character. Look out for *"m. 
He’s a liar, an’ a thief, an’ a coward, an’ a 2 

“Well, you old son of a gun!” howled the miner, rising 
to his feet. . 

He seized the aged phrenologist, and flung him bodily 
straight through the sides of a large tent, and immediately 
dove after him in pursuit. There came from that tent 
a series of crashes, howls of rage and joy, the sounds of 
violent scuffling, and then there burst out through the 
doorway the thoroughly sobered phrenologist, his white 
beard streaming over one shoulder, his pop eyes bulging 
out, his bulbous nose quite purple, pursued by the angry 
miner and a score of the overjoyed populace interrupted 
in their gambling. Everybody but the two principals was 
gasping with laughter. It looked as though the miner 
might do his victim a serious injury, so I caught the pursuer 
around the shoulders and held him fast. He struggled 
violently, but was no match for my bulk, and I restrained 
him until he had cooled down somewhat, and had ceased 
trying to bite and kick me. Then all at once he laughed, 
and I released him. Of the phrenologist nothing remained 
but a thin cloud of dust hanging in the still air. 

- Yank and I then thought of going back to camp, and 
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began to look around after Johnny, who had disappeared, 
when McNally rolled up, inviting us to sup with him. 

“You don’t want to go home yet,” he advised us. 
‘‘Evening’s the time to have fun. Never mind your friend; 
he’s all right. Now you realize the disadvantage of living 
way off where you do. My hang-out is just down the 
street. Let’s have a drink.” 

We accepted both his invitations. Then, after the 
supper, pipes alight, we sauntered down the street, a vast 
leisure expanding our horizons. At the street corner stood 
a tall, poetic-looking man, with dreamer’s eyes, a violin 
clasped under his chin. He was looking straight past us 
all out into the dusk of the piney mountains beyond, his 
soul in the music he was producing. ‘Chey were simple 
melodies, full of sentiment, and he played as though he 
loved them. Within the sound of his bow a dead silence 
reigned. Men stood with eyes cast down, their faces 
sobered, their eyes adream. One burly, reckless, red- 
faced individual, who had been bullying it up and down 
the street, broke into a sob which he violently suppressed, 
and then looked about fiercely, as though challenging 
any one to have heard. The player finished, tucked his 
violin and bow under his arm, and turned away. For a 
moment the crowd remained motionless, then slowly dis. 
persed. This was John Kelly, a famous wandering minstrel 
of the camps, a strange, shy, poetic man, who never iacked 
for dust nor-for friends, and who apparently sought for 
neither. 

Under the softening influence of the music the crowd 
led a better life for about ten minutes. 
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We entered the gambling rooms, of which there were two, 
and had a drink of what McNally called ‘‘42 calibre 
whiskey” at the bar of each. In one of them we found 
Johnny, rather flushed, bucking a faro bank. Yank sug- 
gested that he join us, but he shook his head impatiently, 
and we moved on. Ina tremendous tent made by joining 
three or four ordinary tents together, a very lively fiddle 
and concertina were in full blast. We entered and were 
pounced upon by a boisterous group of laughing men, 
seized by the shoulders, whirled about, and examined from 
behind. — 

“Two gentlemen and a lady!” roared out one of them. 
‘Gentlemen on that side; ladies on this. See-lect your 
pardners for the waltz!” 

There was a great rushing to and fro in preparation. 
Men bowed to each other with burlesque dancing school 
formality, offered arms, or accepted them with bearlike 
coyness. We stood for a moment rather bewildered, not 
knowing precisely what to do. 

“You belong over that side,” McNally instructed us. 
“T go over here; I’m a ‘lady.’” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Ladies,” explained McNally, “are those who have 
patches on the seats of their pants.” 

As in most social gatherings, we saw that here too the 
fair sex were in the majority. 

Everybody danced very vigorously, with a tremendous 
amount of stamping. It seemed a strenuous occupation 
after a week of hard work, and yet it was great fun. 
Yank pirouetted and balanced and “‘sasshayed”’ and tom- 
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fooled in a manner wonderful to behold. We ended 
flushed and uproarious; and all trooped to the bar, which, 
it seemed, was the real reason for the existence of this 
dance hall. 

The crowd was rough and good natured, full of high 
spirits, and inclined to practical jokes of a pretty stiff 
character. Of course there was the inevitable bully, 
swaggering fiercely and truculently back and forth, his 
belt full of weapons. Nobody took him very seriously; 
but, on the other hand, everybody seemed to take mighty 
good care not to run definitely counter to him. In the 
course of his wanderings he came to our end of the bar, and 
jostled McNally aside. McNally was at the moment 
lighting his pipe, so that in his one hand he held a burning 
match and in the other a glass of whiskey. Without the 
slightest hurry or excitement, his blue eyes twinkling as 
humorously as ever, McNally dumped the whiskey over 
the bully’s shock head with his left hand and touched the 
match to it with his right. The alcohol sizzled up ina 
momentary blue flame, without damage save for a very 
singed head of hair. 

“Man on fire! Man on fire!” yelled McNally. “Put 
him out!” 

The miners rose te the occasion joyously, and “put him 
out” in the most literal fashion; so that no more was seen 
of that bully. 

About ten o’clock we were getting tired; and probably 
the reaction from the “42 calibre whiskey” was making us 
drowsy. We hunted up Johnny, still at his faro game; but 
he positively and impatiently declined to accompany us, 
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He said he was ahead — or behind —I forget which. I 
notice both conditions have the same effect of keeping a 
man from quitting. We therefore left him, and wandered 
home through the soft night, wherein were twinkling stars, 
gentle breezes, little voices, and the silhouettes of great 
trees. 
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Johnny did not return at all that night, but showed 
up next morning at the diggings, looking blear-eyed and 
sleepy. He told us he had slept with a friend, and replied 
tather curtly that he was a “little behind the game.” J 
believe myself that he was cleaned out; but that was 
none of our business. Every night we divided the dust 
into five parts. Don Gaspar and Vasquez got two 
of these. The remainder we again divided into four. I 
‘took charge of Talbot’s share. We carried the dust 
always with us; for the camp was no longer safe from 
thieves. 

In order to effect this division we had to have some 
sort of scales. I went up to the single store to see what 
I could do. The storekeeper was a drawling, slow, down- 
east Yankee, perpetually chewing a long sliver or straw, 
talking exclusively through his nose, keen for a bargain, 
grasping of the last cent in a trade, and yet singularly 
interesting and agreeable. His sense of dry humour had 
a good deal to do with this. He had no gold scales to 
lend or to hire, but he had some to sell. The price was 
fifteen dollars for an ordinary pair of balances worth 
not over a dollar and a half. 

“And you'll find that cheap, if the miners keep coming 
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in as fast as they do,” said he. ‘‘In two weeks they’ll 
be worth fifty.” 

We bought them, and obtained from them great satis- 
faction. Vasquez used to weigh his gold at night, and 
again in the morning, in hopes, I suppose, that it had 
bred overnight. 

Certainly the storekeeper’s statement as to the influx 
of miners was justified. They came every day, in droves. 
We began to feel quite like old-timers, and looked with 
infinite scorn on these greenhorns. They were worse 
than we had been; for I have seen them trying to work 
in the moonlight! The diggings were actually getting 
crowded. 

It was no longer feasible to dig wherever we pleased 
to do so. We held many miners’ meetings, adopting 
regulations. A claim was to be fifteen feet square; work 
must begin on it within ten days; and so forth. Each of 
the five members of our party staked out two claims each, 
on which we worked in turn. All the old-timers respected 
these regulations, but some of the newcomers seemed 
inclined to dispute them; so that many meetings and much 
wrangling ensued. The truth of the matter was that none 
of us had the slightest permanent interest in the place. We 
intended merely to make our piles and to decamp. Each 
was for himself. Therefore there was no solidarity. We 
regulated only when we were actually forced to it; so that 
with what we called “private affairs” we declined to inter- 
fere. A man could commit any crime in the decalogue 
if so it pleased him. His victims must protect themselves. 
Such things as horse stealing, grand larceny, claim jumping, 
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and mining regulations we dealt with; but other things were 
not our affair. We were too busy, and too slightly inter- 
ested in what little public welfare a temporary mining 
camp might have. Even when, in a few cases, turbulence 
resulted in shooting, we rarely punished; although, strangely 
enough, our innate Anglo-Saxon feeling for the formality of 
government always resulted in a Sunday “‘inquest.”” We 
deliberated solemnly. The verdict was almost invariably 
“‘justifiable self-defence,’ which was probably near enough, 
for most of these killings were the result of quarrels. 
Murders for the purpose of robbery, later so frequent, were 
as yet almost unknown. Twice, however, and in both 
instances the prisoner was one of the gamblers, we pro- 
nounced judgment. One of these men was banished, and 
the other hanged. Allin all a very fair semblance of order 
was kept; but I cannot help now but feel that our early 
shirking of responsibility — which was typical of all 
California — made necessary later great upheavals of pop- 
ular justice. 

About this time, also, the first of the overland wagon 
trains began to come through. Hangman’s Gulch was 
not on the direct route; but some enterprising individual 
had found our trail fairly practicable for wagons and ten 
miles shorter than the regular road. After that many 
followed, and soon we had a well-cleared road. They 
showed plainly the hardships of a long journey, for the 
majority of them were thin, sick looking and discouraged. 
Few of them stopped at the diggings, although most had 
come west in hopes of gold, but pushed on dowr. to the 
pastures of the Sacramento. They were about worn out 
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and needed to recuperate before beginning anything new. 
Some were out of provisions and practically starved. The 
Yankee storekeeper sold food at terrible rates. I remember 
that quinine — a drug much in demand — cost a dollar a 
grain! We used to look up from our diggings at the pro- 
cession of these sad-faced, lean men walking by their 
emaciated cattle, and the women peering from the wagons, 
and be very thankful that we had decided against the 
much-touted overland route. 

One day, however, an outfit went through of quite a 
different character. We were apprised of its approach 
by a hunter named Bagsby. He loped down the trail to 
the river level very much in a hurry. 

“Boys!” he shouted, “quit worki Come see what’s 
coming down the trail!’ with which he charged back 
again up the hill 

His great excitement impressed us, for Bagsby, like 
most of the old-time Rocky Mountain men, was not ordi- 
narily what one would call an emotional individual. 
Therefore we dropped our tools and surged up the hill as 
fast as we could go. I think we suspected Indians. 

A train of three wagons drawn by strong oxen was 
lurching slowly down the road. It differed little from 
others of its kind, save that the cattle were in better shape 
and the men walking alongside, of the tall, competent back- 
woodsman type, seemed well and hearty. But perhaps a 
nundred yards ahead of the leading wagon came a oOrseies: 
the only horse in the outfit — and on it, riding side-saddle, 
was a girl. She was a very pretty, red-cheeked girl, and 
she must have stopped within a half mile or so of the camp 
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in order to get herself up for this impressive entrance, 
Her dress was of blue calico with a white yoke and heavy 
flounces or panniers; around her neck was a black velvet 
ribbon; on her head was a big leghorn hat with red roses. 
She rode through the town, her head high, like a princess; 
and we all cheered her like mad. Not once did she look 
at us; but I could see her bosom heaving with excitement 
beneath her calico, and her nostrils wide. She was a 
remarkably pretty girl; and this was certainly the moment 
of her triumph. 

We fell into sanity as respects our hours of work and 
the way we went at it. Often we took as much as an hour 
and a half off at noon; or quit work early in the day. 
Then it was pleasant to sit with other miners under the 
trees or in the shade by the stream swapping yarns, doing 
our mending or washing, and generally getting acquainted. 
As each man’s product was his own, no one cared how 
much or how little the others worked. Simply when he 
quit, his share ceased. This does not mean that we 
shirked our work, however; we merely grew to be a 
little sensible. 

Some of our discussions were amusing, and several of 
them most illuminating. Thus, one day, John Semple 
summed up a long talk in which the conversation had 
swung wildly among the ideas of what each would do when 
he had dug “enough” gold. That had led us to consider 
what amount we thought would be “enough” for each 
of us. John settled it. 

“Enough,” said he, “is always a little more than a man 
has.” 
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The political situation was fruitful of much idle discussion 
also. California had not been formally placed on any 
footing whatever by the United States Congress. What- 
ever any community did in the way of legislation or regula 
tion was extra-legal and subject to ratification. I have 
heard grave discussions as to whether even murder could 
be considered a crime, since in this nu-man’s land there was 
no real law forbidding it! 

A good many Chinese drifted in about this time, and 
established a camp of their own a short distance downstream. 
We took some pride in them as curiosities, with their queer, 
+hatchlike hats, their loose blue clothing, their pigtails 
wound tight around their heads, and their queer yellow faces. 
They were an unobtrusive people, scratching away pa» 
tiently, though spasmodically, on the surface of the ground 
We sometimes strolled down to see them. They were very 
hospitable, and pleased at the interest they excited. 

We made from fourteen to seventeen ounces of gold 
dust a day for some weeks, working our two cradles some- 
thing like eight hours a day. With gold at the then current 
rate of fourteen dollars an ounce this was a good return, 
and we were quite happy. Besides, we were always hoping 
for a big strike. One day, as I was in the very act of 
turning my shovelful of dirt into the cradle, my eye caught 
adullgleam. IJinstantly deflected the motion to dump the 
dirt on the stones alongside, fished about, and dug out a 
nugget that weighed three and three-quarter ounces. 
This was by far the largest single nugget found in these 
diggings — tor most of the gold here came in flakes — 
and it attracted much attention. It belonged to me, 
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individually, because I had not yet Bane it into the 
cradle. 

About this time we had to come to some sort of a de- 
cision, for our provisions were about exhausted. We had 
no desire to replenish our stock from that of the local 
storekeeper. We were doing pretty well in the diggings, 
but we had also fairly healthy appetites, and I am con- 
vinced that at the prices that man charged we should have 
no more than kept even. Williams, the storekeeper, was 
levying double profits, one from us, and one from the 
overland immigrants. Don Gaspar proposed we send out 
Vasquez with all the horses to restock at Sutter’s Fort. 
We were a trifle doubtful as to whether Vasquez would ever 
come back, but Don Gaspar seemed to have confidence in 
his man. Finally, though a little doubtfully, we came tc 
the plan. Don Gaspar sent out also to McClellan for safe- 
keeping his accumulations of gold dust; but we did nct 
go quite that far. In view of probable high prices we en- 
trusted him with eighteen ounces for the purchase of goods. 

While he was away we came to another decision. It 
had been for some weeks preparing. The dig ggings were 
becoming overcrowded. Almost every foot of the bar was 
occupied, and more men were coming in every day. No 
longer could the newcomer be sure of his colour the after- 
noon of his arrival; but was forced to prospect here and 
there up and down the river until he found a patch of the 
pay dirt. Most trusted simply to luck, but some had 
systems on which they worked. I have seen divining rods 
used. The believers in chance seemed to do as well as 
any one else. 
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But, also, our own yield was decreasing. The last 
week we had gained only nineteen ounces all told. This 
might be merely a lean bit of misfortune, or it might mean 
that we had taken the best from our ten claims. Since 
the human mind is prone to changes, we inclined to the 
latter theory. We were getting restless. No miner ever 
came to California who did not believe firmly that he 
would have done much better had he come out one voyage 
earlier; and no miner ever found diggings so rich that 
he had not a sneaking suspicion that he could do even 
better “‘a little farther on.” 

Our restlessness was further increased by the fact that 
we were now seeing a good deal of Sam Bagsby, the hunter. 
He and Yank had found much in common, and forgathered 
of evenings before our campfire. 

Bagsby was a man of over fifty, tall and straight as a 
youngster, with a short white beard, a gray eye, and hard, 
tanned flesh. He was a typical Rocky Mountain man, 
wearing even in the hottest weather his fur cap with the 
tail hanging behind, his deerskin moccasins, and his 
fringed buckskin hunting shirt. Mining possessed no in- 
terest for him whatever. He was by profession a trapper, 
and he had crossed the plains a half-dozen times. 

“No mining for me!” he stated emphatically. ‘‘I paddled 
around after the stuff for a while, till my hands swelled 
up like p’ison, and my back creaked like a frozen pine tree 
in the wind. Thea I quit, and I stayed quit. I’m a 
hunter; and I’m makin’ a good livin’, because I ain’t very 
particular on how I live.” 

He and Yank smoked interminahie pipes, and swapped 
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yarns. Johnny and I liked nothing better than to keep 
quiet and listen to them. Bagsby had come out with 
Captain Sutter; and told of that doughty soldier’s early 
skirmishes with the Indians. His tales of the mountains, 
the plains, and the game and Indians were so much romance 
to us; and we both wished heartily that fate could have 
allowed us a chance at such adventures. 

“But why don’t you fellows branch out?” Bagsby always 
ended. ‘What do you want to stick here for like a lot of 
groundhogs? There’s rivers back in the hills a heap better 
than this one, and nobody thar. You’d have the place 
plumb to yoreselves. Git in where the mountains is really 
mountainous.” 

Then he would detail at length and slowly his account 
of the great mountains, deep cafions, the shadows of 
forests, ridges high up above the world, and gorges far 
within the bowels of the earth through which dashed 
white torrents. We gathered and pieced together ideas of 
great ice and snow mountains, and sun-warmed bars below 
them, and bears and deer, and a high clear air breathing 
through a vast, beautiful and solitary wilderness. The 
picture itself was enough to set bounding the pulses of any 
young man with a drop of adventure in his veins. But 
also Bagsby was convinced that there we should find richer 
diggings than any yet discovered. 

“Tt stands to reason,” he argued, ‘‘that the farther up 
you git, the more gold there is. All this loose stuff yere 
is just what washed down from the main supply. If 
you boys reely wants rich diggings, then you want to 
push up into the Porcupine River country.” 
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But with this glowing and vivid impression we gathered 
another: that of a trackless wilderness, fearful abysses 
down which to find a way, labyrinthine defiles, great 
forests. None of us knew how to cope with these things. 
Yank, the best woodsman of us all, had had no experience 
in mountains. None of us knew anything of Indian war- 
fare. None of us had the least idea that we could find 
Porcupine River, even if we were to be given accurate 
directions on how to get there. 

Nevertheless the idea with us had been growing. Some 
of the bolder spirits among our acquaintances used to talk 
it over with us at odd times — McNally, Buck Barry, and 
his partner, Missouri Jones. We did not discuss it as a 
plan, hardly as a possibility, merely as a pleasant theme. 
We found, and advanced any amount of objections — 
the uncertainty of finding any gold at all, the expense of 
such a journey, the danger from Indians. the fact that we 
could find other proved diggings much nearer, and a half 
hundred others. The moment one of us had advanced 
one of these objections he was at once himself the most 
eager to demolish it. Thus we gradually worked ourselves 
toward enthusiasm. 

“Tf Sam Bagsby would join us, it might be worth trying,” 
we came to at last. 

But Sam Bagsby scouted any such idea. 

“T ain’t that kind of a tom-fool,” said he. “If I want 
to paddle my hands blue I'd do it yere. I couldn’t make 
more’n a living anyway. I tell you I ain’t got no use for 
yore pra’rie dog grubbing!”’ 

_ Then McNally had an inspiration. 
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“Will you go, Sam, if we pay you for going?” he asked. 

“Sure,” replied the trapper at once. ‘I’m a labouring 
man, I’ll go anywhar I’m paid to go.” 

It came out that Bagsby’s ideas of proper compensation 
were his supplies, fifteen dollars a week in gold, and a 
drink of whiskey twice a day! In all this gold country 
he was the only man I met who genuinely despised money. 
I really think we were hurried to our decision by this 
unexpected reasonableness on his part. At any rate we 
decided definitely to go. 
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There were nine of us — Bagsby, Yank, Johnny Fairfax, 
myself, Don Gaspar, Vasquez, McNally, Buck Barry, and 
Missouri Jones. We possessed, in all, just nine horses. 
Yank, Vasquez, Bagsby, and Jones drove eight of them out 
again to Sutter’s Fort for provisions — Don Gaspar’s 
beautiful chestnut refused to be’a pack-horse on any terms. 
We took the opportunity of sending our accumulations of 
gold dust to Talbot for safekeeping. I do not know just 
how much my companions forwarded. Of course I could 
compute their shares; but had no means of telling just what 
deductions to allow for the delights of Hangman’s Gulch. 
For Talbot I laid aside as his share of our entire product 
of four hundred and eighty-six ounces a total of one hundred 
and ten ounces. This included the half of my own share, 
as agreed. Roughly speaking, the value of a partnership 
third, after Don Gaspar’s portion had been deducted, was a 
trifle over a thousand dollars for six weeks’ work. There 
seemed to us also an excellent chance to realize something 
on the two cradles. I went about among the miners, and 
without trouble got bids for a hundred dollars each. Johnny 
was by no means satisfied with this. He insisted that 
Jate in the afternoon we drag the formidable engines up the 
trail to the town, where he deposited them in the middle 
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of the street. There he proceeded to auction them; 
attracting the crowd by the simple expedient of firing his 
Colt’s revolver. The bidding was sluggish at first, but 
Johnny’s facetious oratory warmed it. The first cradle 
was knocked down at one hundred and sixty dollars. 
The second was about to go for approximately the same 
amount, when Johnny held up his hand. 

““Gentlemen,”’ said he impressively, “‘I do not think 
vou quite realize that for what you are bidding. Thisis no 
ordinary cradle, like the other. This is the very identical 
warranted genuine cradle into which that enormous lump 
of gold, weighing three and three-quarter ounces — the 
finest nugget ever unearthed at Hangman’s Gulch — was 
about to be shovelled by that largest and most enormous 
lump of a lad, the gentleman at my right, when seized upon 
and claimed as private property in accordance with the 
laws of these diggings. This is the very identical historical 
cradle! Now, how much am I bid!”’ 

The crowd laughed — but it bid! We got two hundred 
and forty dollars for it. 

Our purveyors returned the second day after. They 
reported prices very high at Sutter’s Fort, and a great 
congestion of people there; both of those ascending the 
river from San Francisco, and of overlanders. Prices 
had consequently gone up. Indeed, so high were all 
provisions that our hard-headed partners had contented 
themselves with buying only some coffee, dried beef, and 
flour. They had purchased also a further supply of powder 
and balls, and a rifle apiece for such of us as already had 
none. The weapons were very expensive; and we found 
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that our savings had been much eaten into. We collected 
our effects, packed them, as many of them as we were 
able, and sunk to sleep in a pleasing tingle of excitement. 

Bagsby got us up long before daylight. . The air was 
chilly, in contrast to the terrific heats to be expected 
later in the day, so we hastened to finish our packing, and 
at dawn were off. 

Bagsby struck immediately away from the main road 
toward the north. The country we traversed was one of 
wide, woody bottoms separated by rocky hills. The trapper 
proved to be an excellent guide. Seemingly by a sort of 
instinct he was able to judge where a way would prove 
practicable for our animals down into or up out of the 
numerous cafions and ravines. It was borne in on me very 
forcibly how much hampered we should have been by our 
inexperience had we tried it alone. The country mounted 
gradually. From some of the higher points we could see 
out over the lowlands lost in a brown heat-haze. Deer were 
numerous, and a species of hare, and the helmeted quail. 
The sun was very hot; but the air was curiously streaked 
with coolness and with a fierce dry heat as though from an 
opened furnace door. All the grass was brown and crisp. 
Darker and more abrupt mountains showed themselves 
in the distance, with an occasional peak of white and 
glittering snow. 

Until about three o’clock we journeyed through a com- 
plete solitude. ‘Then we came upon some men digging in a 
dry wash. They had piled up a great heap of dirt from a 
hole. We stopped and talked to them; and discovered that 
they were working what they called ‘‘dry diggings. «i Ehe 
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pay dirt they excavated from wherever they found it 
piled it in a convenient place, and there left it until the 
rains should permit its washing. They claimed their dirt 
would prove to be very rich; but I thought myself that they 
were labouring in great faith. Also we learned what Bagsby 
had known right along, but which he had not bothered to 
tell us; that we were now about to cross the main Overland 
Trail. 

We stopped that night near the road, and at a wayside 
inn or road house of logs kept by a most interesting man. 
He served us an excellent meal, including real eggs, and 
afterward joined us around the fire. He was an Italian, 
short, strongly built, with close curly hair, a rollicking, 
good-natured face, and with tiny gold rings in his ears, 
Johnny and he did most of the talking, while we listened. 
No part of the civilized world seemed to have been un- 
visited by this pair. Johnny mentioned Paris, our host 
added an intimate detail as to some little street; London 
appeared to be known to them from one end to the other; 
Berlin, Edinburg, St. Petersburg even; and a host of other 
little fellows whose names I never knew before and cannot 
remember now. They swapped reminiscences cf the 
streets; the restaurants, and the waiters and proprietors 
thereof; the alleys and byways, the parks and little places. 
Uknew, in a general way, that Johnny had done the grand 
tour; but the Italian with his gold earrings and his strong, 
brown, good-humoured peasant face puzzled me completely. 
How came he to be so travelled? so intimately travelled? 
He was no sailor; that I soon determined. 

The two of them became thoroughly interested; but 
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after a time the native courtesy of the Italian asserted 
ttself. He evidently thought we might feel left out of it; 
though I think the others were, like myself, quite fascinated. 

“You lika music?” he smiled at us engagingly. ‘I getta 
my Italian fiddle? No?” 

He arose at our eager assent, pushed aside a blanket 
that screened off one end of the log cabin, and produced 
his ‘‘Italian fiddle’? — a hand-organ! 

At once the solution of the wide wandering among the 
many cities, the intimate knowledge of streets and of 
public places burst upon my comprehension. I could see 
our host looking upward, his strong white teeth flashing 
in an ingratiating fascinating smile, his right arm revolving 
with the crank of his organ, his little brown monkey with 
the red coat and the anxious face clambering 

Next morning we crossed the Overland Trail, and plunged 
into a new country of pines, of high hills, of deep cafions, 
and bold, rocky ridges. The open spaces we had left behind, 
and the great heats. Water flowed in almost every ravine, 
and along its courses grew green grass and wild flowers. 
Every little while we would come upon openings in the 
forest, clear meadows spangled with blossoms; or occas- 
jonally we would skirt high bald knobs of rock around 
which was stiff brush. For some miles we could journey 
at ease through clear woods, then would encounter a gash 
in the earth into which, at some expense of trial, we would 
have to find a way. At first every stream bed was dotted 
with the red shirts of miners. They became fewer as we 
advanced, until finally the last pair had been left behind. 
We camped that night at the edge of one of the meadows, 
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beneath pine trees. The air turned very chilly. We built 
ourselves a fire of dried branches from the trees. In the 
meadow the horses cropped eagerly at the lush green feed, 
their bells tinkling pleasantly. 

Nothing more remote could be imagined. Nevertheless 
Bagsby, Don Gaspar, and Vasquez were not. satisfied: 
They consulted at length and apart; then Bagsby announced 
that sentries must stand watches. We grumbled at this, 
but Bagsby was firm, and as we had agreed to obey his 
commands we did so now. Don Gaspar explained to us 
later that the Mexican thieves would trail a party like ours 
for days, awaiting the chance to make off with the horses. 
Bagsby also chose the sentinels, selecting himself, Yank, 
Vasquez, and Missouri Jones. Once wrapped in my warm 
blanket I found myself selfishly glad that my experience 
had not been considered worth trusting. 

The third day we occupied in surmounting a tremendous 
ridge of mountains. We climbed for hours, working our 
way up by zigzag and long slants through the pines, the 
rocky outcrops, the ledges, and the stiff brush that made 
up the slope. It was hard work; and it seemed to have no 
end. We arrived at last on a knife-edge summit. Here 
the trees were fewer. We looked abroad over the country 
we had traversed, and that which lay before us — a suc- 
cession of dark, dim, undulating ridges with cafions and 
valleys between, slanting from the great ranges at the right 
to brown rolling hills and the heat-covered, half-guessed 
plains. Immediately below us, very far down, was a toy- 
like valley, with low hills, and flat places, and groves of elfin 
trees, and a twisting bottle green river with white rapids. 
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“Thar’s the Porcupine,” Bagsby told us briefly. 

We took a look, then plunged into the tangles and 
difficulties of the descent. Just at sundown, our knees 
bending under us, we came off that terrific slant to a 
grateful wide flat, grown with scattered oaks, and covered 
with fine brown grass. A little spring stream wandered 
through the meadow toward the river on the other side of 
the valley. 

We camped right there, dumping the packs from the 
horses almost anyhow. After a hearty meal, we rolled 
ourselves immediately into our blankets and fell into 
a grateful sleep to the tune of the distant river murmuring 
over the shingle. 
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We awoke next morning to a bright day. The helmeted 
quail were calling; the bees were just beginning a sun- 
warmed hum among the bushes; a languorous warmth 
hung in the air, and a Sunday stillness. It was as though 
we awakened to a new world, untrodden by men; which was, 
indeed, a good deal the case. 

While we ate breakfast we discussed our plans. The 
first necessity, of course, was to find out about gold. Ta 
that end we agreed to separate for the day, prospecting 
farand wide. Bagsby kept camp, and an eye on the horses. 
He displayed little interest in the gold proposition; but 
insisted strongly that we should carry both our rifles 
and revolvers. 

It would be difficult to describe the thrill of anticipa- 
tion with which I set off up the valley. The place was so 
new, so untouched, so absolutely unknown. The high 
ridges on either side frowned down austerely on the little 
meadows that smiled back quite unabashed. As I crossed 
the brown dry meadow toward the river a covey of quail 
whirred away before me, lit, and paced off at a great rate. 
Two big grouse roared from a thicket. 

The river was a beautiful, clear stream, with green 
wavery water whirling darkly in pools, or breaking white 
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among the stones. As my shadow fell upon it, I caught a 
glimpse of a big trout scurrying into the darkness beneath 
a boulder. Picking my way among the loose stones I 
selected a likely place on the bar and struck home my pick. 

I have since repeated the sensations of that day — on 
a smaller scale of course—in whipping untried trout waters; 
same early excitement and enthusiasm, same eager sus- 
tained persistence in face of failure, same incredulous 
slowing down, same ultimate discouragement, disbeliel 
and disgust. All that day I shovelled and panned. The 
early morning freshness soon dissipated. Between the 
high mountain walls the heat reflected. All the quail 
stood beneath the shade of bushes, their beaks half open 
as though panting. The birds that had sung so sweetly in 
the early morning had somewhere sought repose. I could 
occasionally catch glimpses of our horses dozing under 
trees. Even the chirping insects were still. As far as I 
could make out I was the only living thing foolish enough 
to stay abroad and awake in that suffocating heat. The 
sweat dripped from me in streams; my eyes ached from the 
glare of the sun on the rocks and the bleached grasses. 
Toward the close of the afternoon I confessed sneakingly 
to myself that I was just a little glad I had found no gold 
and that I hoped the others had been equally unfortunate. 
The thought of working day after day in that furnace heat 
was too much for me. 

My hopes were fulfilled. All came in that night tired, 
hot, dirty, and discouraged. Not one of the eight of ug 
had raised a sign of colour. 

_ “Well,” said Bagsby philosophically, “that’s all right. 
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Weve just got to go higher. To-morrow we’ll move up- 
stream.” 

Accordingly next day we turned at right angles to our 
former route and followed up the bed of the cafion ten 
or twelve miles toward the distant main ranges. It was, 
in general, rather hard scrabbling for the horses, though 
we footmen did well enough. Sometimes we crossed wide 
flats, resembling the one we had just left; again, where 
the cafion narrowed, we had actually to stumble in the 
rocks of the stream bed. Twice we forded, and twice we 
had tc make great climbs up and down again in order to 
get by points that came boldly down to the river. It was 
curious to see the nature of the country change. The 
pines on the mountains to our right and left seemed to 
push down nearer to our level; the grass turned green; the 
stream narrowed and became swifter; the sky seemed to 
turn bluer; and from the ranges breathed a cool, refreshing 
wind. 

About four o’clock we camped. The flat was green; 
little clumps of cedar pushed out across it; the oaks had 
given place to cottonwoods; we had now to make acquaint. 
ance with new birds. But what particularly interested 
us was the fact that at this point the high cafion walls 
at either side broke into rounder hills that opened out 
widely, and that from among them descended many 
ravines, barrancas, and dry washes. 

The following morning we went prospecting again. 
My instructions were for the dry washes in the sides of 
the hills. Accordingly I scrambled up among the boulders 
in the nearest V-shaped ravine. [had hardly to look at all. 
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Behind a large boulder lay a little cuplike depression of 
stones in which evidently had stood a recently evaporated 
pool of water, and which, in consequence, was free from 
the usual dusty rubble. In the interstices between the 
stones my eye caught a dull glitter. I fell on my knees, dug 
about with the point of my bowie knife, and so unearthed 
small nuggets aggregating probably a half ounce in weight. 

Although mightily tempted to stay for more, I minded 
our agreement to report promptly the first discovery, 
and started back to camp. Why I did not come a header 
in that fearful, boulder-strewn wash I cannot tell you. 
Certainly I took no care of my going, but leaped recklessly 
from rock to rock like a goat. When I reached the flat, 
I ran, whooping like an Indian. From the river I could © 
see Johnny and Buck Barry running, too, and had sense 
enough to laugh as it occurred to me they must think us 
attacked by Indians. Far down the stream I could just 
make out figures I knew to be Yank and McNally. They 
too seemed to be coming to camp, though I could not 
imagine that my shouts had carried so far. 

I burst in on Bagsby, who was smoking his pipe and 
leisurely washing the breakfast dishes, with a whoop, 
lifted him bodily by the shoulders, whirled him around in a 
clumsy dance. He aimed a swipe at me with the wet dish 
cloth that caught me across the eyes. 

“You tarnation young grizzly b’ar!” said he. 

I wiped the water from my eyes. Johnny and Buck 
Barry ran up. Somehow they did not seem to be antici- 
pating an Indian attack after all. Johnny ran up to thump 
me on the back. 
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“TIsn’t it great!” he cried. ‘Right off the reel! First 
pop! Bagsby, old sport, you’re a wonder!” He started 
for Bagsby, who promptly rushed for his long rifle. 

“T’m going to kill the first lunatic I see,’’ he announced. 

Johnny laughed excitedly, and turned back to thump me 
again. 

“‘How did you guess what it was?” I asked. 

“Didn’t. Just blundered on it.” 

“What!” T yelled. “Have you struck it, too?” 

“First shovel,” said Johnny. “But you don’t 
mean ——”’ 

I thrust my three nuggets under his eyes. 

“Say,” broke in Buck Barry, “if you fellows know where 
the whiskey is, hide it, and hide it quick. If I see it, Pll 
get drunk!” 

Yank and McNally at this moment strolled from around 
the bushes. We all burst out on them. 

“See your fool nuggets and ‘colour,’ and raise you 
this,” drawled Yank, and he hauled from his pocket the 
very largest chunk of viryin gold it has ever been my 
good fortune to behold. It was irregular in shape, pitted 
and scored, shaped a. good deal likean egg, and nearly its 
size. One pound and a tiny fraction that great nugget 
balanced — when we got around to weighing it. And 
then to crown the glorious day which the gods were brim- 
ming for us, came Don Gaspar and Vasquez, trailed by 
that long and saturnine individual, Missouri Jones. The 
Spaniards were outwardly calm, but their eyes snapped. 
As soon as they saw us they waved their hats. 

“Ah! also you have found the gold!” cried Don Gaspar, 
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sensing immediately the significance of our presence. 
“We, too. Itis of good colour; there above by the bend.” 
His eye widened as he saw what Yank held. “Madre de 
dios!”” he murmured. 

McNally, who had said and done nothing, suddenly 
uttered a resounding whoop and stood on his hands. 
Missouri Jones, taking aim, spat carefully into the centre 
of the fire, missing the dishpan by a calculated and accu- 
rate inch. 

“The country is just Jousy with gold,” he pronounced. 

Then we blew up. We hugged each other, we pounded 
each other’s backs, we emulated McNally’s wild Trish 
whoops, finally we joined hands and danced around and 
around the remains of the fire, kicking up our heels ab- 
surdly. Bagsby, a leathery grin on his face, stood off one 
side. He still held his long-barrelled rifle, which he pre- 
sented at whoever neared him. 

“T tell you, look out!” he kept saying over and over. 
“T’m shootin’ lunatics to-day; and apparently there’s 
plenty game to choose from.” £ 
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We should all have liked to start right in digging, but 
Bagsby strenuously opposed this. 

“You-all have a rich diggings yere,” said best Sand 
you want to stay a while and git the most there is out 
of them. And if you’re going to do that, you’ve got to 
get a good ready. You’ve got make a decent camp, and a 
stockade for the hosses at night; and if you want yore 
grub to last you more than a month there’s got to be 
some reg’lar hunting and fishing done.”’ 

“That'll take a week!” cried Johnny impatiently. 

“Or more,” agreed Bagsby with entire complacence, 
“You can buil at it and go to t’aring up the scenery if you 
want to; but you won’t last long.” 

Unpalatable as this advice seemed, with all the loose 
gold lying about, we ended by adopting it. Indeed, 
we added slightly to our self-imposed tasks by determining 
on the construction of cradles. Yank had figured out a 
scheme having to do with hollowed logs and canvas with 
cleats that would obviate the need of lumber. We deputed 
Johnny to help him. Bagsby and Vasquez were to hunt 
and fish for the general benefit, while the r 
a stockade, or corral, and erected a cabin. 

T must confess the labour was pleasant. We had plenty 
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of axes, and four of us were skilled in their use. Person- 
ally I like nothing better than the exercise of swinging 
a keen blade, the feeling of skillful accuracy and of nicely 
adjusted effort. We felled dozens, hundreds, of tall young 
pines eight inches to a foot in diameter, and planted them 
upright in a trench to form a stockade. Then we ran up 
a rough sort of cabin of two rooms. Yank, somewhat 
tampered by Johnny, finished his cradles, and turned in to 
help us. Bagsby and Vasquez brought in several deer and 
an elk, and trapped many quail and hares. We fared 
royally, worked healthfully in the shade of our trees, and 
enjoyed huge smokes and powwows around our fire of an 
evening. Every night we drove the horses within the 
enclosure; and slept heavily. 

Always in the background of consciousness lay the 
gold, the incredibly abundant gold. It coloured our dreams, 
it gilded our labour. As we drew to the end of our con- 
struction work, I really believe we experienced a slight, 
a very slight, feeling of regret that this fine flavour of 
anticipation was so nearly at an end. However, I noticed 
that though we completed the house at three of the after- 
noon, we none of us showed any disposition to wait for the 
morrow. We promptly lugged one of Yank’s log cradles 
to the border of the stream and put in two hours washing. 

The results were most encouraging, for we gained ifs 
that short time nearly two ounces of flake gold. 

That evening we reviewed our situation carefully. The 
older heads of the party — Yank, Bagsby, Don Gaspar, 
and Missouri Jones— overruled our young desire to 
jumn into things headlong. 
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“If this camp is going to get on right,” said Yank, 
“we got to make some provision for working right. Some- 
body’s’got to be in camp all the time, that’s sure — to 
cook some decent meals, do the odd chores, and keep an 
eye on the stock.”” Bagsby nodded emphatically at this, 
*“And somebody’s got to rustle game and fish. Yere’s nine 
husky men toeat. If we leave one man in camp and two to 
hunt, we have six left for gold washing. That’s three 
to a cradle, and that’s just right.” 

We came to that, too; and so settled into our routine, 
Bagsby was the only permanent office-holder among us. 
He was unanimously elected the official hunter. The 
rest of us agreed to take turn about at the other jobs, 
It was further agreed to increase our chances by utilizing 
the cradles at two tctally different kinds of diggings. One 
we located on the bar to wash out the shingle. The other 
we carried to a point opposite the dry ravine in which I 
nad found my three little nuggets. 

Don Gaspar had worked like a nailer at the construction 
although he was utterly unskilled. Now at the end of the 
week he was worn out, although he stoutly maintained he 
was as good as ever. This high-bred, energetic gentleman 
we had all come to admire, both for his unfailing courtesy 
and his uncomplaining acceptance of hardships to which 
evidently he had never been accustomed. Exactly why he 
underwent the terrible exertions incidental to gold finding 
I have never quite fathomed. I do not believe he needed 
money; and I never saw one of his race fond of hard physical 
work. Indeed, he was the only member of his class I ever 
tnaet who would work. The truth of the matter probably 
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lies somewhere betweer an outcropping of the old adven- 
turous conguistadore spirit and the fascination of the 
golden metal itself, quite apart from its dollars-and- 
cents value. Unanimously we voted in Don Gaspar as 
camp keeper for the first week. We wanted to give him a 
rest; but I do not think we pleased him. However, he 
bowed to our decision with his usual gracious courtesy. 
As hunting companion for Bagsby we appointed Missouri 
Jones, with the understanding that every two days that 
office was to have a new incumbent. Johnny, McNally, 
and I took charge of the dry wash, and ‘the rest of the 
party tackled the har. Of course we all— except Bagsby 
— were to share equally. 

Unless the wash should prove very productive we 
would have the worst end of it, for we had to carry the 
pay dirt down to the stream’s elge. For the purpose 
we used the pack-sacks — or alforjas, as the Spaniards call 
them. Each held about sixty or seventy pounds of dirt. 
We found this a sweaty and stumbly task — to stagger over 
the water-smoothed boulders of the wash, out across the 
shingle to the edge of the stream. ‘There one of us dumped 
his burden into the cradle; and we proceeded to wash it out. 
We got the “colour” at once in the residuary black sand. 

All morning we laboured manfully, and discovered a 
brand new set of muscles. By comparison our former 
toil of mere digging and washing seemed light and pleas- 
urable exercise. 

“Tf this stuff don’t run pretty high,” grunted McNaily, 
wiping the sweat from his eyes, “it’s me voting for the bar. 
We can’t stand all day of this.” 
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He heaved the contents of his pack-sack into the cradle 
and shook it disgustedly. Suddenly his jaw dropped 
and his eye widened with so poignant an expression that we 
both begged him, in alarm, to tell us what was the matter. 

“Now, will you look at that!’ he cried. 

We followed the direction of his gaze, but saw only 
the meadow, and the horses feeding in it, and the thin 
smoke beyond, where Don Gaspar was bending his proud 
Castillian spirit to attend to fried steak and flapjacks. 

“Look at those horses!” cried McNally with growing 
indignation. 

“What’s the matter with them?” cried Johnny and I 
in a breath. 

“Matter with them! Nothing!” cried McNally wit. 
comical disgust. “The matter’s with us.” He rapped his 
knuckles on his head. “Solid, all the way through!” said 
he. “Why, save from nat’ral born human imbelicity, 
should horses be living like gentleman while gentlemen are 
working like horses!”’ 

We took the hint. That afternoon we saddled the 
pack-horses and led them, laden with the dirt, back and 
forth between the ravine and the cradle. 

All of us worked until rather later in the day than 
usual. . . . The hunters, too, did not return until 
dark. We weighed the results of our labour with eager 
interest. From our cradle we had taken eleven ounces, 
while those working the bar had gained just over nine. 
That was a good day’s work, and we were much elated. 

“And most any time,” exulted Joanny, “we’ll run into a 
big pocket with thousands.” 
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Although we did not immediately run into the expected 
thousands, nor did the promise of that first glorious day 
of discovery quite fulfil itself, nevertheless our new 
diggings turned out to be very rich. We fell into routine; 
and the days and weeks slipped by. Bagsby and one com- 
panion went out every day to hunt or to fish. We took 
turns at a vacation in camp. Every night we “blew” our 
day’s collection of sand, weighed the gold, and packed it 
away. Our accumulations were getting to be very valuable. 

For a month we lived this idyllic life quite unmolested, 
and had gradually come to feel that we were so far out of 
the world that nothing would ever disturb us. The days 
seemed all alike, clear, sparkling, cloudless. It was my 
first experience with the California climate, and these 
things were a perpetual wonder to my New England mind. 

Then one day when I was camp keeper, at the upper 
end of our long meadow, a number of men emerged from the 
willows and hesitated uncertainly. They were too far 
away to be plainly distinguishable, but I believed in taking 
no chances, so I fired my revolver to attract the attention of 
my companions. They looked up from their labour, saw 
ihe men, and promptly came into camp. 

_ The group still hesitated at the edge of the thicket. 
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Then one of them waved something white. We waved 
in return; whereupon they advanced slowly in our direc- 
tion, 

As they neared we saw them to be Indians. Their 
leader held before him a stick to which had been tied a 
number of white feathers. As they approached us they 
began to leap and dance to the accompaniment of a weird 
rising and falling chant. They certainly did not look 
very formidable, with their heterogeneous mixture of 
clothing, their round, black, stupid faces and their straight 
hair. Most of them were armed simply with bows and 
arrows, but three carried specimens of the long Spanish 
musket. 

Buck Barry promptly sallied out to meet them, and 
shook hands with the foremost. They then advanced to 
where we were gathered and squatted on the ground. They 
were certainly a villainous and dirty looking lot of savages, 
short, thickset, round faced, heavy featured, with ‘coarse, 
black, matted hair and little twinkling eyes. A more 
brutish lot of human beings I had never seen; and I was 
almost deceived into thinking them too stupid to be dan- 
gerous. The leaders had on remnants of civilized cloth- 
ing, but the rank and file were content with scraps of blanket, 
old ragged coats, single shirts, and the like. The oldest 
man produced a long pipe from beneath his blanket, filled 
it with a few grains of coarse tobacco, lighted it by means of 
a coal from our fire, puffed twice on it, and passed it to me. 
I perforce had to whiff at it also, though the necessity 
nearly turned my stomach. I might next have given it 
to one of our own party, but I did not want to deprive him 
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of my own first hand sensation, so I handed it back to 
another of the visitors for fresh inoculation, as it were. 
Evidently I had by accident hit on acceptable etiquette, as 
deep grunts of satisfaction testified. After we had had a 
whiff all around, the chief opened negotiations in Spanish. 
Most of us by now had learned enough of it from our inter- 
course with Don Gaspar and Vasquez to understand with- 
out interpretation. 

The Indians said they wanted to trade. | 

We replied that we saw nothing they might trade with us. 

In return they produced some roots and several small 
bags of pine nuts. 

We then explained that we were reduced in ammunition 
and had little food. 

Don Gaspar here interpolated hastily, saying that in 
his judgment it would be absolutely necessary that we 
made some sort of a present to avoid the appearance of 
intending an affront. Buck Barry and Jones seemed in- 
stantly to accept this necessity. 

“Give them two or three of the saddle blankets,” 
suggested Barry, after a moment’s thought. “We will 
have several light hosses going out; and if we have to 
pad the saddles we can git along with skins or something.” 

We gave our visitors the blankets, therefore. They 
seemed well pleased, arose, and shortly made a primitive 
sort of a camp a short distance outside our stockade. We 
did no more washing that day. About five o’clock our 
hunters came in with the best meat of a blacktail deer. 
Bagsby listened attentively to our account of the interview. 
Then he took a hindquarter of the newly killed buck and 
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departed for the Indians’ camp, where he stayed for an 
hour. 

“T don’t think they are out for meanness,” he announced 
when he returned. “They tell me this yere is on a sort of 
short cut from some of the Truckee lakes down to their 
villages. But we got to keep a sharp eye on our horses; 
and we got to stand guard to-night.” 

Very early in the morning, when we were just up, several 
of the elders came over to tell us that some of the young 
men would stay to work for us, if we so desired. We 
replied that we had no goods with which to pay for 
work. Shortly after, the whole tribe vanished down 
river. 

For two nights Bagsby insisted on standing guard, and 
on having some of us take turns at it. Then we declined 
flatly to do so any longer. The Indians had gone far down- 
stream, as their trail indicated to our hunters, and had 
shown no signs of even hesitating on the way. We fell 
into our old routine, and laughed at Bagsby when he shook 
his head. 

About this time Johnny and McNally, scrambling of a 
Sunday for the sake of a view, stumbled on a small ravine 
that came nearer realizing our hoped-for strike than 
anything we had yet seen. After “puddling out” a few 
potfuls of the pay dirt, we decided to move the cradles. 

t was not over a half mile from camp, but was out of 
sight of the stockade. The move was the occasion for a 
hot discussion. Babgsby wanted to reorganize, and we 
were reluctant. 

“Thar ought to be two men in camp,” said he, “and 
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thar ought never to be less’n three together out hunting. 
And that’s my idee — that ye’re paying me money for.” 

“That leaves us only four men to work the cradles,” 
L objected. ‘Four men out of nine working.” 

‘Well, thar won’t be zo men out of nine a-workin’ if 
you don’t watch out,” predicted Bagsby. ‘“You-all 
forgit this is a self-supportin’ community. We got to 
work for our living, as well as for gold.” 

““The hunters might go out less,” suggested McNally. 

“The miners might eat less, then,’ replied Bagsby 
grimly. ‘‘This ain’t what you’d call the best sort of a 
game country.” 

We came to it, of course, though with much grumbling. 
It seemed an almost excuseless waste of good energy; a 
heavy price in economic efficiency to pay for insurance 
against what seemed a very remote peril. But we did not 
‘know, and our uncertainty gave way. 

“But hang it!” cried Johnny, ‘“‘here’s more gold than 
a hundred men could begin to handle, and we’re wasting 
more than half our resources.”’ 

“Tt do seem so,” agreed Yank with his accustomed slow 
philosophy. ‘‘But we can put in longer hours because we 
rest oftener.”’ 

A week passed, and we had almost forgotten our chance 
visitors. One day the two Spaniards, Buck Barry and I 
were at the cradle; Bagsby, Yank, and McNally were the 
hunters for the day. Johnny and Missouri Jones kept 
camp. 

We had had a most successful morning, and were just 
stacking our tools preparatory to returning to camp for 
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dinner. Buck Barry was standing near some small sage 
bushes at the upper end of the diggings. He was just 
in the act of lighting a freshly filled pipe, when he stopped 
as though petrified, the burning match suspended above 
the bowl of his pipe. Then he turned quickly toward the 
sage brush; and as he did so a bow twanged and an arrow 
sang past his head so close as actually to draw blood from 
the lobe of his ear. With a roar of anger Buck Barry 
raised his pickaxe and charged into the bush. We sawa 
figure rise from the ground, dash away, stumble flat. 
Before the man could get up again Buck Barry was upon 
him, and the pickaxe descended. At the same instant 
we heard a series of whoops and two shots in rapid suc- 
cession from the direction of camp. Buck Barry came 
bounding out of the sage brush, and seized his rifle from 
under the bush where we had kept ther 

“Come on!” he panted. “‘Let’s get out of this!” 

We ran as hard as we could go for a hundred yards, or 
until we had reached tht fat oi the river bottom. Then we 
paused, uncertain as to just what next to do. 

“Wait a minute,” said I. ‘Tl just take a look,” and 
hurried up a little spur-knoll to the right. From that 
elevation I instantly caught sight of a crowd of Indians 
coming up the valley at full speed. Most of them were on 
horseback, but a number loped along on foot, keeping up 
with the animals. One look was enough. I raced down to 
my companions again; and we hastily took refuge in the 
only cover near enough to conceal us —a little clump of 
willows in a small, damp watercourse. There we crouched, 
rifles ready. 
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I was terribly excited. The patter of the horses was 
aow piainly audible, though, owing to the inequalities of 
the ground, they could not become visible farther than a 
hundred yards away. I trembled violently, and cursed 
myself for a coward, though I really do not think I was 
frightened. At any rate, I became deadly cool the moment 
the first savage appeared; and I drew a steady bead and 
toppled him off his horse before any one else had got in 
action. The shot brought them to a stand. They had, 
I think, expected to find us in our ravine, and were sur- 
prised. Immediately I dropped the butt of my rifle 
to the ground and began reloading. A shower of arrows 
flew toward us, but were deflected by the criss-cross of 
the willows. In fact, this lacework of stout branches 
seemed to be an excellent sort of armour against arrows. 
in the meantime my companions had each dropped his 
man; though Vasquez had better luck than skill, as his 
savage was only clipped in the leg. I fired once more, and 
elicited a howl. There could be no missing at the dis- 
tance, unless a man quite lost his head; and personally i 
was too scared for that. Another shower of arrows rattled 
in the willows; then the band broke to right and left and 
caced away up the hills like mad. They had no courage, 
and lost stomach for the fight at once when they found us 
prepared. 

We were astonished and delighted, for we had fully 
expected to be ridden down. As soon as we were quite 
certain this sudden retreat was not a ruse, we came out 
from our shelter. How many wounded had made off — if 
any -- we could not tell. Three dead bodies lay on the 
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ground. To them we paid no attention, but, with many 
forebodings, hurried back to camp. 

When we appeared in sight Missouri Jones ran out to 
meet us, his rifle over his arm. 

““Where’s Johnny?” I cried. 

“He was down at the river a-getting water,” said Jones, 
“and I ain’t seen him since.” 

We all ran down to the edge of the river pool whence 
we drew our supply. For a moment our hearts stood 
still, for no Johnny was in sight. Then he arose dripping 
from the middle of the pool. 

“This water’s cold,” he remarked conversationally. 
“T think Pll come out. Anybody hurt?” 

He waded ashore, and shook himself like a dog. 

“T didn’t hear ’em until they were right on top of me; 
and I couldn’t get away without being seen,” said he; “‘so 
I just waded out and imitated a rock with my head.” 

We roared with laughter by way of relief. 

“Tt isn’t the first time, Johnny,” said I. 

‘‘That’s all right,” put in Missouri Jones. “This is no 
joke. They got three of our hosses.” 

Then he told us his experience. 

“T was just a-browning of the venison,” he explained, 
“when I happened to look up, and thar was three of our 
hosses running off, tails up, and a half dozen Injuns a hoss- 
back driving ’em. I let drive with old Betsey and Johnny’s 
gun, but they was about out of range. While I was 
looking after them about forty Injuns went past sky-hootin’. 
I suppose they thought the first lot had all the hosses, and 
so they didn’t stop. The rest of the hosses, luckily, was 
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asleep behind the cottonwoods. You bet I didn’t call 
their attention to myself.” 

He exhibited the greatest satisfaction when he learned 
that we had accounted for four. 

“That’s something like Injun fighting,” he observed, 
“though these are a pore, spiritless lot. The whole bag 
ain’t worth more than one of them good hosses.”’ 

We did no more gold washing that day, but remained 
close in camp, consumed with anxiety for our companions. 
From time to time we fired a rifle, with the idea of warning 
them that something was amiss. The remaining half- 
dozen horses we ran into the corral. 

Night fell and still the hunters did not return. We were 
greatly alarmed and distressed, but we could not think of 
anything to do, for we had not the least idea in what di- 
rection to look. 

“Bagsby and Yank are old hands,” speculated Missouri 
Jones consolingly. “And the fact that Injuns is abroad 
would make them slow and careful.” 

None of us felt like turning in. We all sat outside on 
the ground around a little fire. 

Toward midnight we heard voices; and a moment later 
Yank and Bagsby strode in ont of the darkness. 

“Where’s McNally?” Yank instantly demanded. 
“Hasn’t he come in yet?” 

We told him we had seen nothing of the missing man. 

“Well, he’ll drift in pretty soon,” said Bagsby. “We 
‘ost him in the darkness not two hours back.” 

They set to frying some venison steak. Excitedly and 
in antiphony Johnny and I detailed the day’s adventure. 
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Both the backswoodsmen listened in silence, but without 
suspending their cooking. 

“They didn’t bother McNally,” Bagsby decided. 
“They'd drive those hosses away five or six miles before 
they’d stop; and McNally was with us just a little piece 
back. He’ll be in by the time the venison is cooked.” 

But he was not; nor by an hour later. Then we decided 
that we must go out to look for him. 

“We can’t see nothin’ till daylight,” said Bagsby, “but 
ve can get started back for the last place we saw him.” 

It was now about one o’clock in the morning. Bagsby 
appointed Vasquez, Missouri Jones, Buck Barry, Yank and 
myself to accompany him. Don Gaspar was suffering from 
a slight attack of malarial fever; and Johnny, to his vast 
disgust, was left to hold him company. We took each a 
horse, which we had to ride bareback and with a twisted 
rope ‘‘war halter.” 

Bagsby led the way, and we followed closely nose tc 
tail. It was an interesting and wonderful experience, had 
I had more attention to give it, for we rode mysteriously 
neck deep in velvet darkness over strange hills, and awful 
shapes rose mysteriously, and the sky silvered with stars 
like the glittering of little waves. But my mind was filled 
with dread and foreboding, and a great anxiety for our 
merry, blue-eyed companion, and a very considerable 
wonder as to how our guide managed to find his way. 

He did not hesitate, however, as to direction; only 
occasionally he had to stop and cast back and around for a 
way through. Often, at a low command from hima, we 
dismounted and led our animals. 
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We proceeded thus for a long time — five or six miles, I 
should think. By the undefined feeling of dark space at 
either hand I judged we must be atop a ridge. Bagsby 
halted. 

“Tt was somewhere on this ridge we left him,” said he. 
‘I reckon now we’d just better set down and wait for 
dawn.” 

Accordingly we dismounted and drew together in a 
little group. Over the top of the great ranges a gibbous 
moon rose slowly. By her dim light I could make out the 
plunge on either side our ridge, and the other dark ridges 
across the way. Behind us our horses occasionally stamped 
a hoof or blew softly through their noses. 

I lay flat on my back, and idly counted the stars. Hap- 
pening to glance sidewise, I caught the flicker of a distant 
light. 

“Bagsby,” I whispered, ‘“‘there’s a fire not more than a 
balf mile away.” 

He too lay down in order to get my angle of view. 

“Tt’s not McNally,” he pronounced after a moment’s 
careful inspection, “for it’s too big a fire, and it’s a lot 
more than half a mile away. That’s a good big fire. I 
think it’s Injuns.” 

“Probably the same gang that lifted our hosses!” cried 
Buck. 

“Probably,” agreed Bagsby. He sat upright and peered 
at us through the dim moonlight. “Want to get after 
them?” he inquired. 

“Vou bet!” said Buck emphatically. “They may have 
McNally, and if they haven't, they’ve got our horses.” 
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“There’s six of us and ie can shore make it interesting 
for that lot,” agreed Yank. “Can we get to where they 
are?” 

“T think so,” said Bagsby. 

We rode for another hour, slanting down the mountain- 
side toward the flickering fire. Every time a horse rolled 
a rock or broke a dried branch it seemed to me that the 
mountains reverberated from end to end. I don’t believe 
I allowed myself to weigh over six ounces all told. F inally 
we left the slope for the bottom of the valley. 

“Yd rather be below their camp than above it. It’s 
going to be hard to get out this way,” complained Bagsby, 
“but it’s the best we can do.” He dismounted us, and we 
crept forward another half mile, leading our animals. 

“This is as close as I dare take the hosses,”’ whispered 
Bagsby. ‘Vasquez, you stay here with them,” he said in 
Spanish, “and when I yell twice quick and sharp, you answer 
so we'll know where to find you. Come on!” 

We stole forward slowly. The fire leaped and flared 
beneath the widespread branches of a tree. Around it 
lay a half dozen or so recumbent shapes wrapped in blan- 
kets. How many more might be lying beyond the light 
circle we could not tell. Beyond them we saw dimly the 
forms of dozing horses. Obeying a signal from the old 
trapper, we circled the camp until we were on the same side 
as the animals. They raised their heads and blew softly 
at us; but we lay still, and shortly they quieted down. 

“Now,” breathed Bagsby, “when I give the word, fire. 
And each man grab a horse by the picket rope, stampede 
the rest, and hustle back to Vasquez. Ready!” 
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We raised our pieces, but before the command to fire 
was given, one of the sleepers threw aside his blanket, 
stretched himself and arose. It was a white man! 

I confess that for a moment I turned physically sick. 

“Hello!” called Bagsby, quite unmoved. 

The white man seized his rifle, and the recumbent forms 


leaped to life. 
‘Who are you?” he demanded sharply. “Speak 
quick!” 


“Keep yore ha’r on!” drawled the trapper, advancing 
into the light. ‘‘We’re perfectly respectable miners, out 
looking for a lost man; and we saw yore tite 

The rest of us uttered a yell of joy and relief. One of 
the men who had been sleeping around the fire was McNally 
himself. 

We drew together, explaining, congratulating. The 
strangers, six in number, turned out to be travellers from 
the eastern side of the ranges. They listened with interest 
and attention to our account of the Indian attack. McNally 
explained that he had been uncertain of his route in the 
dark; so that when he had caught sight of the fire he had 
made his way to it. We were still engaged in this mutual 
explanation when we were struck dumb by a long-drawn- 
out yell from the direction of our own horses. 

“It is Vasquez,” explained Barry. “He wants to let 
us know where he is,”’ and he answered the yell. 

But at that moment cne of our own horses dashed up 
to the bunch of picketed animals and wheeled, trembling. 
Its rope bridle dangled broken from its head. Sam Bagsby 
darted forward to seize the hanging cord. 
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“Tt’s cut!” he cried. ‘Quick! Out across the valley, 
boys!” 

We followed him into the moonlight, grasping our rifles. 
A moment later a compact band swept toward us at full 
speed, our horses in the lead, their rope halters dangling, 
a dozen Indians on horseback following close at their 
heels and urging them on. 

“Shoot, boys!” yelled Bagsby, discharging his own piece. 

Our rifles cracked. It was impossible to take aim; 
and I am sure we hit nothing. But the horses swerved 
aside from the long fiery flashes, and so ran into the picketed 
lot and stopped. The Indians flew on through our scat- 
tered line without stopping, pursued by a sputter of shots 
from our Colt’s revolvers. 

“A while ago I was sorry we had to stop above camp,” 
said Bagsby with satisfaction; “but it was a lucky thing 
forus. They had to come by us to git out.” 

“And Vasquez?” Yank struck across our exultation. 
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We had a good deal of trouble finding the exact spot 
where we had left him, for we could get no answer to our 
calls. He was down in a heap, covered with blood, and 
quite dead. The savages had scalped him. In our long 
companionship we had grown very fond of him, for he was 
a merry, good-natured, willing soul. 

“God!” cried Bagsby, deeply moved. “I'll put a ball 
through the next one of those devils I meet!” 

We returned slowly to the fire, carrying the body, which 
we laid reverently one side and covered with a blanket. 
In all our hearts burned a fierce, bitter anger. Sullenly we 
turned to prepare ourselves a meal from the supplies our 
hosts offered us. 

The latter were the father and five sons of a backwoods 
family from the northwest — Pine, byname. They wereall 
tall, heavily built men, slow moving, slow speaking, with 
clear, steady eyes, a drawling way of talking, and the 
appearance always of keeping a mental reservation as to 
those with whom they conversed. I suppose they were 
ignorant enough men, as far as education goes, but they 
always impressed me as being somehow a superior type. 
Possibly it was because of the fact that they perfectly cor- 
responded to their environment, which was the wilderness. 
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In detail, the old man was upward of sixty, his beard long 
and grizzled, his hair about his shoulders. The oldest son 
would count about thirty, and the others went down in 
stepladder fashion to the youngster, a fine, big, smooth- 
faced boy of sixteen. They were named after old Pine’s 
favourite heroes, evidently. There was David Crockett 
Pine, and Governor Boggs Pine, and President Tyler 
Pine, and Daniel Boone Pine, and Old Hickory Pine, the 
youngest, an apparent contradiction in terms. They were 
called by their odd first names — Governor, President, Old — 
without the least humour. 

Just now they stood tall and grim behind us as 
we ate; and the gray dawn and the rose dawn grew 
into day. Nobody said anything until we had finished. 
Then Yank rose to his full height and faced the atten- 
tive men. 

“T want vengeance,” he announced in an even voice, 
stretching forth his long, lean arm. ‘Those devils have 
harried our stock and killed our pardner; and I’m not 
going to set quiet and let them do it.” He turned to us: 
“Boys,” said he, “I know you’re with me thar. But Pm 
going to git our friends yere to go with us. Old man,” 
he said to Pine, “you and yore sons help us with this job, 
and we’ll locate you on the purtiest diggings in these hills.” 

“You bet!” agreed McNally. 

“You don’t need to make my boys no offer,” replied 
Pine slowly. ‘“‘Those divils were after our hosses too; and 
they’d have got them if you hadn’t come along. We’d 
been told by a man we believe that there wan’t no In juns 
in this country, or you wouldn’t have seen us sleeping es 
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close to our fire. Whar do you-all reckon to come up with 
them?” 

Our old trapper interposed. 

“Their rancheree is down the valley somewhars,”’ said 
Bagsby, “and we'll have to scout for it. We must go 
back to camp first and get a ready.” 

McNally and I murmured against this check to immediate 
action, but saw the point after a moment. The Pines 
packed their slender outfit; we bound the body of our poor 
friend across his horse, and mournfully retraced our steps. 

We arrived in camp about ten o’clock, to find Johnny and 
Don Gaspar anxiously on the alert. When we had imparted 
our news, their faces, too, darkened with anger. Of us all 
Vasquez had been the only man who never lost his temper, 
who had always a flash of a smile for the hardest days. 
Hastily we threw together provisions for several days, and 
arranged our affairs as well as we could. We all wanted 
to go; and Don Gaspar, in spite of the remains of his 
malarial fever, fairly insisted on accompanying the ex- 
pedition. 

“Sefiores,” he said with dignity, “this was my own man 
from my own people.” 

Nevertheless somebody had to stay in camp, although 
at first some of us were inclined to slur over that necessity, 

“’There’s a strong chance that Injuns will drift by and 
take all our supplies,” Bagsby pointed out. 

“Chances are slim—in only a day or so; you must 
admit that,” argued Johnny. ‘“Let’s risk it. We can 
scratch along if they do take our stuff.” 

_ “And the gold?” 
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That nonplussed us for a moment. 

“Why not bury it?” I suggested. 

Bagsby and Pine snorted. 

“Any Injun would find it in a minute,” said Pine. 

“And they know gold’s worth something, too,” put ir 
Yank. 

“This is a scout, not a house-moving expeditior,” 
said Bagsby decidedly, “and somebody’s got to keep camp.”: 

“Tl stay, fer one,” offered old man Pine, his eyes 
twinkling from beneath his fierce brows. “I’ve fit enough 
Injuns in my time.” 

After some further wrangling we came to drawing lots. 
A number of small white pebbles and one darker were 
shaken up in a hat. I drew in the fourth turn, and got 
the black! 

“Hard luck, son!”? murmured old man Pine, 

The rest were eager to be off. They leaped upon theit 
horses, brandishing their long rifles, and rode off dowr. che 
meadow. Old man Pine leaned on the muzzle of his gun, 
his eyes gleaming, uttering commands and admonitions 
to his five sons. 

“You Old,” he warned his youngest, “you mind and 
behave; and don’t come back yere without’n you bring a 
skelp!” 

We spent the next two days strictly in defence, for we 
dared not stay long from the stockade. Iwasso thoroughly 
downcast at missing the fight that I paid little attention 
to Pine’s well-meant talk. My depression was enhanced 
by the performance of the duty the others had left to our 
leisure. I mean the interment of poor Vasquez. We 
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Suried him in a grassy little flat; and I occupied my time 
hewing and fashioning into the shape of a cross two pine 
{ogs, on the smoothed surface of which I carved our friend’s 
name. Then I returned to the stockade, where old man 
Pine, a picturesque, tall figure in his fringed hunter’s 
buckskin, sat motionless before the cabin door. From that 
point of vantage one could see a mile down the valley, and 
some distance upstream; and one or the other of us occupied 
it constantly. 

About three o’clock of the second day Pine remarked 
quietly: 

“Thar they come!” 

I was instantly by his side, and we strained our eyesight 
in an attempt to count the shifting figures. Pine’s vision 
was better and more practised than mine. 

“They are all thar,” said he, “and they’re driving extry 
hosses.”’ 

Ten minutes later the cavalcade stopped and the men 
dismounted wearily. They were, as the old man had said. 
driving before them a half dozen ponies, which Governot 
Boggs herded into the corral. Nobody said a word. One 
or two stretched themselves. Johnny seized the cup and 
took a long drink. Yank leaned his rifle against the wall 
Old man Pine’s keen, fierce eye had been roving over every 
detail, though he, too, had kept silent. 

“Well, Old,” a remarked, ‘“‘I see yon obeyed orders 
like a good sojer.”’ 

The boy grinned. 

“Ves, dad,” said he. 

_ And then I saw what I had not noticed before: that at 
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the belt of each of the tall, silent young backwoodsmen hung 
one or more wet, heavy, red and black soggy strips. The 
scalping had been no mere figure of speech! Thank 
heaven! none of our own people were similiarly decorated! 

So horrified and revolted was I at this discovery that I 
hardly roused myself to greet the men. I looked with 
aversion, and yet with a certain fascination on the serene, 
clear features of these scalp takers. Yet, since, in the 
days following, this aversion could not but wear away in 
face of the simplicity and straightforwardness of the 
frontiersmen, I had to acknowledge that the atrocious 
deed was more a product of custom than of natural bar- 
barity. 

Old Pine, of course not at all affected, bustled about in 
the more practical matter of getting coffee and cutting 
meat; and after a moment I aroused myself to help him, 
The men lay about on the ground exhausted. They 
drank the coffee and ate the meat, and so revived, little 
by little, arrived at the point of narration. 

“It’s sure one hell of a ride down there,’ remarked 
McNally with a sigh. 

“Good deal like the foothills of th’ Snake Range, pop,” 
put in President Tyler Pine. 

“We been riding purty nigh every minute sence we left 
here,” agreed Bagsby. ‘That rancheree was hard tc 
find.” 

Little by little the tale developed. No one man, in the 
presence of all the others, felt like telling us the whale 
story. We gathered that they had ridden the cafion for 
several hours, past our first camping grounds, and finally 
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out into the lower ranges. Here they lost the trail left 
by the Indians when they had first visited our camp; 
but in casting in circles for it had come on fresher pony 
tracks. These they had followed persistently for many 
iniles . 

““T couldn’t see the sign of a track for a mile at a time, 
on that hard ground,” interpolated Johnny. 

At length the tracks had struck into a beaten trail. 

“And then we knew we were on the way to the ranch- 
eree,”’ said Bagsby. 

The village they found located in a flat by the side of 
a stream, and they halted to determine just what to do. 
It was finally decided that while an attack on horseback 
would undoubtedly strike more instant terror, yet the 
difficulty of shooting accurately from a gallop would more 
than ofiset this effect. Therefore nine of the party crept 
up afoot, leaving three to lead forward the horses some 
distance in the rear. 

“‘T was one of them,” said Johnny. ‘They evidently 
have seen me shoot. I seem to be always out of it.” 

The men had wormed their way to within a hundred 
yards of the flimsy huts, or tepees, when they were dis- 
covered by the dogs. The Indians immediately rushed 
out pell-mell, in a crowd, and were met by a deadly volley 
from the white men’s rifles. Caught absolutely by sur- 
prise, they turned and fled. Some few loosed random arrows. 
Their horses coming up at a run in convoy of the rear 
guard, each man threw himself into his saddle and started 
in pursuit, shooting right and left with the Colt’s revolvers 
whenever they caught up with the fugitives. Johnny told 
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admiringly how the backwoodsmen had reloaded. their 
tifles while galloping. 

“All I could do to shoot mine off, let alone loading!” 
he confessed. 

There was no resistance, and little mortality after the 
first volley. The Indians bolted like rabbits into the 
brush. The white men then returned leisurely to the 
village, which they proceeded to burn to the ground. 

“Tt made a grand bonfire,” interrupted Johnny. “Went 
up like gunpowder. And the Indians yelled and howled at 
us from the sidehiils all the time.” 

The raiders had fired a few defiant and random shots in 
the direction of the howling, and then, after collecting the 
ponies that had not stampeded, rode slowly back the way 
they had come. 

“Didn’t see anything of our three horses?” I asked. 

““Nary hoss,” said Buck Barry. ‘I figger they jest 
nat’rally stampeded off when the row started.” 

“Are you sure those were the same Indians?” I asked. 

A long silence fell. 

“Well, what if they wasn’t — and that’s by no means 
sure,” demanded Buck Barry at last, a little defiantly. 
“The whole lot is thieves and murderers; and if they’d 
had a chance at us, you bet they’d have taken it. And we 
showed the red devils they can’t monkey with us!” 

I looked toward the cross over Vasquez, murdered as 
wantonly as ever man was murdered for plunder, and could 
find nothing to say. Whatever the eternal equities of the 
case may be —and long since I have given up trying to 
guess what they are — the cold, practical fact remains, 
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that never during our stay on the Porcupine did any Indian 
come near us again. And I am convinced that if the initial 
stealing of horses and murder had gone without reprisal, 
we should have been a second time and more boldly at- 
tacked. But if that was the wrong village, what a train of 
reprisals and reprisals again in turn we may have laid! 

“Only we didn’t start it, and never would have!” per- 
sisted Johnny stoutly. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
WE SEND OUT OUR TREASURE 


Though these Indian troubles had nothing to do with it, 
nevertheless they marked the beginning of our change oi 
luck. We suffered no definite misfortunes; but things 
did not go well. The slight malarial attack of Don Gaspar 
was the first of an annoying series. I suppose we had ali 
been inoculated on the marshes of the Sacramento, anc 
the disease had remained latent in our systems. The hard 
work in the open air had kept us healthy; but the fever only 
awaited the favourable moment of depression or of over- 
work. The combination of ice cold water around our 
legs and burning sun on our heads was not the best in the 
world. Fortunately Yank, who came from an ague country, 
had had foresight enough to bring a supply of quinine, 
For two months one or the other of us was ailing; and once 
for a few days five of us were down! 

Then, too, I think the zest of the game was palling on 
us a little, strange as it may seem. We could dig gold from 
the soil almost at will. It would seem that this single fact 
would keep normally acquisitive men keyed to a high 
pitch of endeavour all the time; but it was not so. I sup- 
pose we needed a vacation. We began to discuss whut 
we would do when we should see the city again. No one 
for a moment dreamed that we should quit these rich 
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diggings. We were here to make our fortunes; and the 
fortunes seemed to be ready for the making. Only the 
novelty having passed, it had become hard work, just like 
the making of any other kind of a fortune. 

The Pine family camped below us, used our corral, at 
our invitation, and set placidly to work. They were 
typical frontiersmen, and settled down in the well-built 
cabin which they quickly ran up as though they meant to 
make of it a permanent home. For two months, which 
brought us up to the end of July, they lived a regular and 
leisurely life. Then one morning, without any warning 
at all, they rode over to our cabin, leading their horses, 
fully packed. Old man Pine explained, while his five 
tall, steady-eyed sons sat their horses quite immobile 
in the background, that they had dug enough gold for 
their necessities, and that they were now going down to the 
lower country to pick out some good land. These men 
were the very first I happened to meet who had come into 
the country with a definite idea of settling. 

After the departure of this strong force, began our 
discussions as to the safeguarding of our gold. It had now 
reached a very considerable sum — somewhere near thirty- 
five thousand dollars, as I remember it. Bagsby was 
very uneasy at its presence in camp. 

“The Injuns are beginning to know it’s wuth something,” 
he pointed out. ‘They don’t know yet how much, but 
they know it will buy beads and buttons and paint and 
whiskey and everything else an Injun wants. And they 
know that’s what we’re yere for; and that we must have 
a lot of it. I don’t calc’late that lot we licked wil! bother 
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us ag’in; but they’ll spread the news we’re yere. And 
there’s lots of bandits and scoundrels glad to take a chance 
at us. And while we come out all right before, they'll 
git us in the long run if we keep at it. Id like to git rid 
of the stuff.” 

Don Gaspar agreed with him, as did also Yank, Buck 
Barry, and Missouri Jones. McNally, Johnny, and I 
inclined to the belief that we would do better to keep our 
wealth by us until we finally left the diggings, maintaining 
always a proper guard. We could not quite see how the 
sending out of the gold would much reduce the likelihood 
of attack: but the others seemed to think the gold would 
then be safe anyhow, and that the news of its delivery at 
Sutter’s Fort would soon spread abroad. 

About this time the discussion took a more practical 
turn from the fact that our provisions had run so low that 
we had put ourselves on half rations. As we did not 
believe it desirable nor healthy to drop down to an exclu- 
sively game diet, it would soon become necessary to go for 
more flour and coffee. 

Buck Barry now brought up again strongly the advis- 
ability of sending our treasure out to a safe place. His 
argument was given point by the arrival in camp one evening 
of three evil-looking Mexicans, shabbily clothed, but well- 
armed, and mounted on beautiful horses. We fed them 
well, but saw to the caps of our revolvers and the security 
of our corral before turning in for the night. In the morning 
they departed before we were stirring, without so much as a 
word of thanks. These mysterious visitors had given us 
no faintest inkling of their business or destination. Don 
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Gaspar stated flatly that they had come to spy us out, 
having heard of our presence in the valley from the Indians. 

“And I told them,” said he triumphantly, “‘that essoon 
we would be sen’ out for the food.” 

He went on to argue that thus he had prepared their 
minds for the fact that pack-horses would soon be going 
out. By distributing the gold its presence would be 
unsuspected. 

I suggested a strong guard, but both Bagsby and Don 
Gaspar opposed me. . 

““There’s enough of these yere robbers to git us anyhow, 
even if we all went,” said Bagsby, “and that’s why I want te 
send the stuff out now. The place they’ll tackle will be 
right yere, if they tackle anything at all —~” 

I will not weary you with the pros and cons. At the 
time I thought, and I still think, the whole arrangement 
most ill advised; but against me was the united opinion of 
nearly the whole camp, including the most level-headed 
members of my own party. It was finally agreed that 
Yank, Buck Barry, and Don Gaspar should take out the 
gold. 

They started very early in the morning, carrying the 
treasure in saddle-bags and across the horns of the saddle. 
I argued that Yank rode much the lightest and had the 
strongest horse, and managed to get the others to confide 
¢o him a full half of the metal. At the last moment we had 
modified the original plan to suit everybody. The horse- 
men encumbered by pack-animals were to push on as 
rapidly as possible in order to reach by nightfall the set- 
tlement where dwelt the Italian friend. Once there thev 
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could feel themselves reasonably safe. Johnny, Missouri 
Jones and I would ride with them until noon as a sort of 
escort for the uninhabited portion of the journey. By that 
hour we figured we should have reached the outskirts 
of the regular diggings, where, our experience told us, our 
companions would be safe. 

Accordingly we pushed our mounts hard. Unhampered 
by pack-animals, and aided by knowledge of the route, we 
made great progress. By noon we had passed the meadow 
of our night’s camp. After a hasty lunch we accompanied 
our men a few miles farther, then said farewell and god- 
speed, and hurried back in order to reach home before 
sunset. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE ROBBERY 


We cooked ourselves a meal, and built ourselves a fire. 
About midnight we heard the sounds of horses rapidly 
approaching. Immediately we leaped from our bunks 
and seized our rifles, peering anxiously into the darkness, 
A moment later, however, we were reassured by a shrill 
whistle peculiar to Buck Barry, and a moment later he and 
Don Gaspar rode into camp. 

We assailed them with a storm of questions — why had 
they returned? what had happened? where was Yank? had 
there been an accident? 

Don Gaspar, who appeared very weary and depressed, 
shook his head sadly. Barry looked at us savagely from 
beneath his brows. 

“The gold is gone; and that’s an end of it!” he growled. 

At these words a careful, dead silence fell on us all. 
The situation had suddenly become too serious for hasty 
treatment. We felt instinctively that a wrong word 
might do irreparable damage. But in our hearts suspicion 
and anger and dull hatred leaped to life full grown. We 
tightened our belts, as it were, and clamped our elbows to 
our sides, and became wary, watching with unfriendly eyes. 
johnny alone opened his lips. 

- “Tost? I don’t believe it!” he cried. 
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Barry cast an ugly look at him, but said nothing. We 
all saw that look. 

“Where’s Yank?” I asked. 

“Dead by now, I suppose,” flung back Barry. 

“Good God!” I cried; and under my breath, ‘‘Then 
you’ve murdered him!” 

I don’t know whether Barry heard me or not, and at the 
time I did not much care. His sullen eye was resting on 
one after the other of us as we stood there in the firelight. 
Every face was angry and suspicious. Barry flung himself 
from his horse, tore the pad from its back, slapped it on 
the flank, and turned away, reckless of where it went. 
He cut himself a steak and set to cooking his food, an un- 
compromising shoulder turned in our direction; nor did he 
open his mouth to utter another word until the general 
discussion later in the evening. Don Gaspar, who owned 
the only riding saddle, unharnessed his horse, led it to 
water, knee haltered it, and turned it loose to graze. While 
he was gone no one spoke, but we glanced at each other 
darkly. He returned, sat down by the fire, rolled himself 
a cigaretto, and volunteered his story. 

“My fren’,” said he, with a directness and succinctness 
utterly foreign to his everyday speech, “you want to know 
what happen’. Ver’ well; it was like this.” 

He told us that, after we had left them, thev hurried on 
as fast as possible in order to reach the settled country. 
Owing to the excellence of his animal he was gencrally some 
distance in advance. At one point, stopping on a slight 
elevation to allow them to catch up, he looked back in 
time to see two men on horseback emerge from the chap- 
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arral just behind his companions. Don Gaspar shouted 
and leaped from his saddle; but before the warning had 
reached the others, a riata from the hand of one of the 
men had fallen with deadly accuracy around Yank’s arms 
and body, jerking him violently from the saddle. The 
thrower whirled his horse to drag his victim, Don Gaspar 
fired, and by great good luck shot the animal through 
the brain. It fell in a heap, pinning its rider beneath it. 
In the meantime Barry had leaped to the ground, and from 
behind the shelter of his horse had shot the first robber 
through the body. Our two companions now drew together, 
and took refuge behind some large rocks, preparing to re- 
ceive the charge of a band of half dozen who now appeared. 
The situation looked desperate. Don Gaspar fired and 
missed. He was never anything of a marksman, and his 
first shot must have been a great piece of luck. Barry 
held his fire. The robbers each discharged his rifle, 
but harmlessly. Then just as they seemed about to charge 
in, they whirled their horses and made off into the brush. 

‘We could not tell the why,” observed Don Gaspar. 

The two men did not speculate, but ran out to where 
Yank lay, apparently dead, his arms still bound close to 
his body by the noose of the riata. Barry cut the rope 
with his bowie knife, and they rolled him over. They 
found he still breathed, but that, beside the shock of his 
violent fall, he had been badly trampled by the horses. 
After a moment he came to consciousness, but when they 
attempted to lift him upright, they found that his leg was 
broken. 

At this moment they heard the sound of voices, and, 
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looking up, saw coming from the other direction a band of a 
dozen men, half of whom were on horseback, and all of 
whom were armed. This looked serious. 

“We got behind the rock,” said Don Gaspar, “but we 
think to ourself our goose is cook.” 

The newcomers, however, proved to be miners, who had 
heard the shots, and who now came hurrying up. Evi- 
dently the robbers had caught sight or sound of their ap- 
proach. They were much interested in the state of affairs, 
examined the horse Don Gaspar had killed, searched for 
and found the body of the robber Barry had shot. It 
proved to be a Mexican, well known to them all, and 
suspected to be a member of Andreas Aijo’s celebrated 
band. They inquired for the dead horse’s rider. 

“And then, for the first time,” said Don Gaspar, “we 
think of him. He went down with his horse. But now 
he was gone; and also the horse of Sefior Yank. But I 
think he crawl off in the chaparral; and that the horse of 
Sefior Yank run away with the other horse of the dead man.” 

And then, I must confess, to our disbelief in the tale, 
Don Gaspar told us that the miners, their curiosity satis- 
fied, calmly prepared to return to their diggings, quite 
deaf to all appeals for further help. 

“They say to us,’’ narrated Don Gaspar evenly, ‘that 
they wash much gold, and that they cannot take the 
time; and when I tell them our friend is dying, they laugh, 
and essay that we ought to be glad they come and essave 
our lives; and that we get along all right.’ 

We did not believe this, though we could see no object 
in Don Gaspar’s deceiving us on the point. Three months 
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had passed while we had been isolated in the valley of the 
Porcupine; and we had not yet been taught what a dif- 
ference three months can make in a young country. In 
that time thousands had landed, and the diggings had 
fled. All the world had turned to California; its riffraff 
and offscourings as well as its true men. Australia had 
unloaded its ex-convicts, so that the term “Sydney duck”’ 
had become only too well known. The idyllic time of 
order and honesty and pleasant living with one’s fellow- 
men was over. But we were unaware of that; and, 
knowing the average generous-hearted miner, we listened 
to Don Gaspar with a certain surprised skepticism. 

“But I follow them,” said Don Gaspar, “and I offer 
them to pay; and after a while two of them come back 
with me, and we make a litter of branches with many 
blanket; and we carry Sefior Yank down to the town. 
There is a town there now. And by good chance,’’ con- 
cluded Don Gaspar with a little show of quiet racial pride, 
“we find a California man and his wife, and they do their 
bes’ for Sefior Yank, who is very essick, and I think he 
is now dead from the tramp of the horses. And we borrow 
the fresh horse and come back.” 

It was indeed, as I think of it, a wonderful ride in the 
darkness; but at the time my mind was full of our poor 
friend. The others, however, thought only of the 
goid. 

‘We have left,’ replied Don Gaspar to the rudely 
expressed shower of questions, “just the one half. It is 
well known to all that Sefior Yank carried the most of 
the gold.” 
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“Yes, and we have Munroe to thank for that,’’ snarled 
Missouri Jones. 

“As far at that is concerned, I was against sending out 
the gold from the very start,” I retorted. “If vou’d 
listened to me, it would have all been safe right here.” 

“Tf we'd had a decently strong guard, we’d have been 
all right,” growled McNally. 

We all saw the futility of our first instinctive flare of 
suspicion. It was obvious that if Don Gaspar and Buck 
Barry had intended treachery they would never have re 
turned to us. I think that, curiously enough, we were un- 
reasonably a little sorry for this. It would have been 
satisfactory to have had something definite to antagonize. 
As it was, we sat humped around our fire until morning. 
For a long period we remained sullenly silent; then we 
would break into recriminations or into expressions of 
bitter or sarcastic dissatisfaction with the way things had 
been planned and carried out. Bagsby alone had the 
sense to turnin. We chewed the cud of bitter disappoint- 
ment. Our work had been hard and ccntinuous; we were, 
as I have pointed out, just ready for a reaction; and 
now this catastrophe arrived in the exact moment to 
throw us into the depths of genuine revulsion. We 
hated each other, and the work, and the valley of the 
Porcupine, and gold diggings, and California with a fine 
impartiality. The gray morning light found us sitting 
haggard, dejected, disgusted, and vindictive around the 
dying embers of our fire. 
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With daylight we began to get a grip on ourselves 
a little. I felt strongly that I should see to Yank, and 
so announced. Johnny at once offered to accompany 
me. While we were talking over the future prospects, 
McNally came over to us, saying: 

“The boys are pretty well agreed that we ought to 
divide up what gold is left, and let each man take care 
of his own share. Are you agreeable?” 

We instantly assented. The scales were brought 
out, and the division began. It consumed most of the 
morning, and was productive of much squabbling, in 
which, however, we took no part. Our share, including 
Yank’s — with which we were intrusted — came to about 
thirty-one pounds: a value of about seven thousand dollars. 
We were impatient to be off, and now wanted nothing so 
much as to be done with the whole affair. Yank had 
ridden one of our horses; the other had been stolen in the 
Indian raid. We approached Don Gaspar, who had his 
own saddle horse and that of Vasquez, not to speak of 
the remaining pack-animals. To our surprise and delight 
he offered to accompany us; and Bagsby, too, decided 
to leave. McNally, Buck Barry, and Missouri Jones, 
however, could not be persuaded out of their intention of 
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remaining to dig fresh gold; nor, I am afraid, were we very 
cordial in our insistence. We considered them foolhardy; 
but in our then mood we did not greatly care. 

By noon we had packed our goods, and by night we 
had broken the back of our return journey. 

We found a full-grown town where we had left a few 
tents and miners’ cabins. Its main street ran either side 
the deep dust of the immigrant trail, and consisted of the 
usual shanties, canvas shacks, and log structures, with 
rather more than the customary allowance of tin cans, 
old clothes, worn-out boots, and empty barrels kicking 
around. The diggings were in the gulch below the road: 
but the streets of the town, and especially the shady sides 
of the buildings, were numerously furnished with lounging 
men. Some of these were employees or owners of the 
gambling halls, saloors, and boarding-houses; but most were 
plain “loafers” —a class never whollv absent from anv 
mining camp, men who washed just enough gold to keep 
themselves fed and pickled in drink. Many of them were 
evil-looking customers, in fact about as tough a lot as a 
man would care to see, unshaven generally, but not always, 
dirty, truculent and rough, insolent in manner. In our 
passage of the main street I saw just three decent looking 
people — one was evidently gambler, one a beefy, red- 
faced individual who had something to do with one of the 
hoteis, and the third was a tall man, past middle age, 
with a clean shaven, hawk face, a piercing, haughty, 
black eye, and iron gray hair. He was carefuily and 
flawlessly dressed in a gray furred “plug” hat, tailed blue 
coat with brass buttons, a buff waistcoat, trousers of the 
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same shade, and a frilled shirt front. Immaculate down 
to within six inches or so of the ground, his nether garments 
and boots were coated thickly with the inevitable red dust. 
He strode slowly down the street, looking neither to right 
nor left. 

Don Gaspar led the way for a short distance along 
the wagon road. On the outskirts of the settlement 
he turned aside to a small log cabin supplemented by a 
prush lean-to. A long string of bright red peppers hung 
down the face of it. To our knock came a very fat, 
rather dirty, but exceedingly pleasant-faced woman with 
glossy black hair, parted smoothly, and soft black eyes. 
She opened the door only the fraction of an inch at first, 
but instantly recognized Don Gaspar, and threw it wide. 

To our great relief we found Yank very much alive. 
He greeted us rather feebly, but with satisfaction. We 
found that he had been kindly cared for, and that the 
surface wounds and bruises from the horses’ hoofs had 
been treated with some skill. 

“But I reckon I’m hurt some inside,” he whispered 
with difficulty, “for I can’t breathe easy; and I can’t 
eat nothin’ but soup. And my leg is hell.” 

The broken leg too had been bound up after a fashion, 
but it was badly swollen above and below the bandages. 

“He ought to have a doctor,” said I positively. “There’s 
no doubt of that. There must be some among the miners 
-— there generally is. I’m going to see if I can find one.” 

J returned to town, and hunted up the beefy, red-faced 
hotel keeper, who had impressed me as being an honest man. 

“Yes, there’s a doctor,” said he, “a mighty good one 
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He went by here a little while ago. Name’s Dr. Rankin. 
I'll rustle him out for you. Oh, you Pete!” he shouted 
into the interior of the building. 

A moment’s shuffling about preceded the appearance 
of a negro boy of twelve or fourteen. 

“Ves, sah.” 

“Go find Dr. Rankin and bring him here right away. 
Tell him a gentleman wants him.” 

“You’ve got a mighty sudden sort of camp here,” 
said I, as we settled ourselves to wait. ‘“‘Three months 
ago I went through here, and there was practically nothing.”* 

“Looks to be a thousand years, though,” agreed the 
hotel man. “Where you been?” 

“Oh, just prospecting,” I replied vaguely. 

“Strike it?” 

“Just fair,” I evaded; “not rich enough to keep me 
from coming back, you see. Any finds here?” 

“The diggings are rich as mud,” replied the hotel 
man dispassionately. “It’s a prosperous camp all right.” 

“You don’t ‘wash’ yourself?” I asked. 

“Not I! I make more than my ‘ounce a day’ right 
here.” He jerked his thumb at his hotel. 

“A good many ‘loafers,’”’ I suggested. 

He looked at me steadily, hesitated for a moment, then 
evidently changed his mind. 

“Quite a few,” he agreed. 

At this moment the negro boy appeared, closely fol- 
lowed by the man with the blue coat and white beaver hat 
whom I had taken for an eccentric gambler. This mar 
waiked slowly up to face me. 
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‘Well, sir?”? he demanded. “I am told I can be ot 
3ervice. In what way?” 

His piercing black eye held mine with a certain high 
arrogance. 

“Professionally, doctor,” I replied. ‘A friend of mine 
is lying badly hurt in a nearby hut.” 

For a barely appreciable instant his eye held mine 
after I had ceased speaking, as though he was appraising 
me. Then he bowed with old-fashioned courtesy. 

“At your service, sir,” saidhe. “Pete, you black rascal, 
get my bag, and get it quick.” 

The little negro, who had stood by obviously wor- 
shipping, broke into a grin and darted into the hotel, 
almost instantly reappearing with a regulation professional 
satchel. 

“At your service, sir,” repeated Dr. Rankin. 

We took our stately progress up the street, through the 
deep red dust. The hot sun glared down upon us, re- 
flecting from the surface of the earth in suffocating 
heat. Hard as I was, I flushed and perspired. The 
doctor never turned a hair. As we passed one of the 
saloons a huge, hairy man lurched out, nearly colliding 
with us. He was not drunk, but he was well flushed 
with drink. His mood was evidently ugly, for he dropped 
his hand to the butt of his revolver, and growled some- 
thing truculent at me, glaring through bloodshot eyes. 
Dr. Rankin, who had stepped back to avoid collision, 
speke up: 

“Malone,” said he, “I told you a week ago that you 
have to stop drinking or come to me. I repeat it.” 
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He turned his keen black eyes upon the big man, and 
stepped forward. The big man muttered something and 
moved aside. 

Arrived at the hut of the Morefias, for that it seemed 
was the name of our host and hostess, Dr. Rankin laid 
aside his furry beaver hat, walked directly to the side of 
the bunk on which Yank lay, and began his examination, 
without vouchsafing anything or anybody else the slightest 
glance. Nor did he seem to pay more attention to Yank asa 
human being, but prodded and pulled and hauled and 
manipulated him from top to toe, his gray, hawk face 
intent and absorbed. Occasionally, as he repeated some 
prod, he looked up keenly into Yank’s face, probably 
for some slight symptom of pain that escaped us, for Yank 
remained stoical. But he asked no questions. At the 
end of ten minutes he threw the blanket over our friend’s 
form and stood erect, carefully dusting the ends of his 
fingers against one another. 

“Broken leg, badly set,’ said he; ‘‘two ncken ribs; 
severe surface bruises; and possibility of internal nates 
in the region of the cnleens Neglected too long. Why 
wasn’t I sent for before?” 

I explained. Dr. Rankin listened attentively, but 
made no comment. His eyes travelled slowly over us 
all—-the fat, pleasant, brown California woman, her 
bearded husband, who had come in from the diggings, 
Bagsby’s tall, wiry old form, the worn remains of Don 
Gaspar’s finery, and lingered a moment en Johnny’s un- 
disguisable air of high spirit and breeding. 

“How many of you belong here?”’ he demanded. “TI 
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can’t waste time on the rest of you. Those who are not 
directly concerned, kindly step outside.” 

“Johnny and I will take care of this,” I told the others 
hastily, before they had time to say anything. 

“Now,” cried Dr. Rankin, removing his blue coat, 
and turning back the frills of his shirt, “hot water!” 

We assisted at the rather dreadful process of resetting 
a broken leg three days old. At the end of the operation 
we were all pretty limp. 

“How long?” gasped Yank, opening his eyes. 

“Three months; not a day less if you want that leg 
to be as good as ever,” stated Dr. Rankin uncompromis- 
ingly. 

Yank closed his eyes and groaned. 

The doctor resumed his coat and picked up his beaver 
hat. 

‘CWhat treatment?” I ventured to ask. 

“7 will inform the woman,” replied the doctor. “These 
Californians are the best nurses in the world, once things 
are on a proper footing.” 

“Your fee, sir?” asked Johnny very formally, for the 
doctor’s brusque manner had rubbed. 

“One ounce,” stated Dr. Rankin. ‘I shall direct 
the woman, and I shall return one week from to-day unless 
conditions change. In that case, summon me.” 

He pouched the gold dust that Johnny shook into the 
palm of his hand at a guess, bowed formally to each of 
us in turn, picked up his bag and departed, rigidly erect, 
the fine red dust crawling and eddying at his feet. 

Then we held a council of war, all of us. Don Gaspar 
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announced his intention of returning to his rancho in ths 
south. 

“T have found the gold, and I have made fren’s, and I 
have now enough,” said he. 

Bagsby, too, said he thought he would just ride down 
as far as Sutter’s Fort, there to lay in a supply of powder 
and ball for a trip in the mountains. 

“I kind of want to git up another b’ar fight,” said he. 
“Tf I thought there was a ghost of a show to git them 
robbers for you boys, I’d stay and help you scout for them: 
but there ain’t a show in the world. They’ve had a gooc 
three days’ start.” 

After shaking hands with us again and again, and 
obtaining promises that we should all surely meet in 
San Francisco or Monterey, they mounted and took their 
departure in order to get well clear of the settlement 
before nightfall. 

When they had gone Yank opened his eyes from the 
apparent sleep into which he had fallen. 

“You fellows don’t hang around here with me, I can 
tell you that,” he stated. “I’m fixed all right. I want 
you to make arrangements with these people yere to keep 
me; tuck my gold under my piller, stack old Betsey up 
yere in the corner by me, and go about your business 
You come out yere to dig gold, not to take keer of cripples.” 

‘All right, Yank, we'll fix it somehow,” Lagreed. “Now 
if you’re all right, Johnny and I will just go and straighten 
out our camp things a little.” 

We were now, it will be remembered, without horses. 
Don Gaspar had unpacked our few belongings before 
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departing. Johnny and I found a good camping place, 
then carried the stuff over on our backs. We cooked our- 
selves some food, lit pipes, and sat down to talk the situa- 
tion over. 

We got nowhere. As a matter of fact, we were both 
in the dead-water of reaction from hard, long-continued 
tabour, and we could not bring ourselves to face with any 
enthusiasm the resuming of gold washing. Revulsion 
shook us at the mere thought of getting down in a hot, 
glaring ravine and moving heavy earth and rocks. Yet 
we had not made a fortune, nor much of a beginning at one, 
and neither of us was what is known as a quitter. We 
realized perfectly that we would go on gold mining. 

“‘What we need is a recess,” Johnny ended, “and I move 
we take it. Just let’s camp here, and loaf for a few days 
or a week, and see how Yank gets along, and then we can 
go back to Porcupine.” 

As though this decision lifted a great weight, we sat 
back on our shoulder blades with a sigh of relief, and blew 
tobacco smoke straight up in the air for at least fifteen 
minutes. By the end of that time we, being young and 
restless, felt thoroughly refreshed. 

“Let’s go look this outfit over,” suggested Johnny. 

We gravitated naturally to the diggings, which were 
very much like those at Hangman’s Gulch, except that 
they were rather more extensive, and branched out more 
into the tributary ravines. The men working there were, 
many of them, of a much better type than those we had 
seen in town; though even here was a large element of 
rough-looking, wild, reckless customers. We wandered 
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about here and there, our hands in our pockets, a vast 
\eisure filling our souls. With some of the more pleasant- 
appearing miners we conversed. They told us that the 
diggings were rich, good “ounce a day” diggings. We 
saw a good many cradles in use. It was easy to tell the 
old-timers from the riffraff of newcomers. A great many 
of the latter seemed to lack the steadiness of purpose 
characteristic of nearly all the first rush. They worked 
haphazardly, spasmodically, pulling and hauling against 
each other. Some should not have been working at all, 
for their eyes were sunken in their heads from illness. 

“We've got to hustle now,” they told us. ‘‘Wecan take 
a good rest when the rains stop work.” 

We noticed especially a marked change in demeanour 
among some of the groups. In the early part of the 
summer every man answered every man good-naturedly, 
except he happened to have a next day’s head or some other 
sort of a personal grouch. Now many compact little 
groups of men worked quite apart. When addressed 
they merely scowled or looked sullen, evidently quite 
unwilling to fraternize with the chance-comer. 

We loafed about here and there through the diggings, 
swapping remarks with the better disposed, until the men 
began to knock off work. Then we returned through the 
village. 

Its street had begun to fill. Here, too, we could not 
but be struck by the subtle change that had come over 
the spirit of the people. All used to seem like the members 
of a big family, good-natured and approachable even when 
strangers. Now a slower acquaintance must. precede fa- 
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miliarity. We seemed out of it because we did not know 
anybody, something we had not felt before in a mining 
camp. There was no hostility in this, not an iota; only 
now it had evidently become necessary to hold a man off 
a little until one knew something about him. People 
seemed, somehow, watchful, in spite of the surface air of 
good-nature and of boisterous spirits. We did not quite 
understand this at the moment, but we learned more 
about it later. 

We sauntered along peering into the various buildings. 
The saloons were here more elaborate than at Hangman’s, 
the gambling places larger, and with some slight attempt 
at San Francisco splendour. That is to say, there were 
large gilt-framed mirrors on the walls, nude pictures, 
and in some cases a stage for musical performers. One 
of the three stores was devoted entirely to clothing and 
“notions,” to us a new departure in specialization. We 
were sadly in need of garments, so we entered, and were 
at once met by a very oily, suave specimen of the chosen 
people. When we had escaped from this robber’s den we 
looked at each other in humorous dismay. 

“Glad Yank don’t need clothes, anyway,” said Johnny. 

We were, it will be remembered, out of provisions, 
s0 we entered also one of the general stores to lay in a 
small supply. The proprietor proved to be an old friend, 
Jones, the storekeeper at Hangman’s. 

“Which,” said Johnny shrewdly, “is a sad commentary 
on the decline of the diggings at Hangman’s.” 

Jones was evidently prosperous, and doing business 
on a much larger scale than at the old place; for in his 
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and many barrels and boxes still unopened. He did not 
recognize us, of course; and we had to await the completion 
of a tale he was telling a group perce on the counters 
and on the boxes. 

“Got a consignment of mixed goods from Mellin,” 
he was saying, “‘and one of the barrels wasn’t marked with 
_ anything I could make out. JI knocked the top in, and 
chucked her out behind for spoiled beef. Certainly 
stunk like it. Well, sir, that barrel lay there for a good 
ten days; and then one day up drifted a Dutchman with a 
brogue on him thick enough to plant flag-polesin. ‘How 
mooch,’ says he ‘is dot stoof?? ‘What stuff?’ says I. 
‘Dot stoof oudt behind.’ ‘I ain’t got no stuff out behind 
What’s eating you?’ says I. Then he points out that 
spoiled beef. ‘Good Lord!’ says I, ‘help yourself. 4 
got a lot of nerve, but not enough to charge a man for 
anything that stinks like that beef. But you better let 
it alone; you'll get sick!’ Well, sir, you wouldn’t think 
there was any Dutchmen in the country, now would you? 
out they came to that stink like flies to molasses. Any 
time P’d look out the back door I’d see one or two nosing 
around that old spoiled beef. Then one day another old 
beer-belly sagged in. ‘Say, you got any more barrels of 
dot sauerkraut?’ he wants to know. ‘That what?’ I asks. 
‘Dot sauerkraut,’ says he, ‘like dot in the backyard. I 
gif you goot price for a whole barrel,’ says he. And here 
Pd give away a whole barrel! I mignt’ve got a dollar 
a pound for the stuff. J don’t know what it might be 
worth toa Dutchman.” 
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He turned away to wait on us. 

“And you wouldn’t guess there was so many Dutchmen 
in the country!” he repeated. 

We paid his terrible prices for our few necessities, 
and went out. The music was beginning to tune up from 
the gambling places and saloons. It reminded us of our 
Italian friend. 

‘“‘Seems to me his place was right here where we are,’ 
puzzled Johnny. ‘Hanged if I don’t believe this zs the 
place; only they’ve stuck a veranda roof on it.” 

We turned into the entrance of the hotel, to find our- 
selves in the well-remembered long, low room wherein 
we had spent the evening a few months before. It was 
now furnished with a bar, the flimsy partitions had been 
knocked out, and evidently additions had been constructed 
beyond the various closed doors. The most conspicuous 
single thing was a huge bulletin board occupying one whole 
end. It was written over closely with hundreds and 
hundreds of names. Several men were laboriously spelling 
them out. This, we were given to understand, was a sort 
of register of the overland immigrants; and by its means 
many parties obtained first news of scattered members. 

The man behind the bar looked vaguely familiar to me, 
but I could not place him. 

“Where’s the proprietor of this place?” I asked him. 

He indicated a short, blowsy, truculent-looking in- 
dividual who was, at the moment, staring out the window. 

“There used to be an Italian ” T began. 

The barkeeper uttered a short barking laugh as he 
turned to attend to a customer. 
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‘“He found the climate bad for his heart —and sold 
out!” said he. 

On the wai: opposite was posted a number of printed 
and written handbills. We stopped idly to examine 
them. They had in general to do with lost property, 
stolen horses, and rewards for the apprehension of various 
individuals. One struck us in particular. It was issued 
by a citizens’ committee of San Francisco, and announced 
a general reward for the capture of any member of the 
“Hounds.” 

“Looks as if they’d got tired of that gang down there,” 
Johnny observed. “They were ruling the roost when we 
left. Do you know, I saw one of those fellows this after- 
noon — perhaps you remember him — a man with a queer 
sort of blue scar over one cheekbone. I swear I saw him 
in San Francisco. There’s our chance to make some 
money, Jim.” 

The proprietor of the hotel turned to look at Johnny 
curiously, and several of the loafers drinking at the bar 
glanced in the direction of his clear young voice. We 
went on reading and enjoying the notices, some of which 
were very quaint. Suddenly the door burst open to admit 
a big man followed closely by a motiey rabble. The 
leader was a red-faced, burly, whiskered individual, witb 
a red beard and matted hair. As he turned I saw a star. 
shaped blue scar above his cheekbone. 

“Where’s the that is going to make some 
money out of arresting me?” he roared, swinging his huge 
form ostentatiously toward the centre of the room. 

I confessed I was aghast, and completely at a loss, 
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A row was evidently unavoidable, and the odds were 
against us. Almost at the instant the door came open, 
Johnny, without waiting for hostile demonstration, jerked 
his Colt’s revolvers from their holsters. With one bound 
he reached the centre of the room, and thrust the muzzles 
beneath the bully’s nose. His black eyes were snapping. 

“Shut up, you hound!” he said in a low, even voice. 
*“T wouldn’t condescend to make money out of your miser- 
able carcass, except at a glue factory. And if you or your 
friends so much as wink an eyelid, I’ll put you in shape 
for it.” 

Caught absolutely by surprise, the “Hound” stared 
fascinated into the pistol barrels, his jaw dropped, his 
face redder than ever, his eyes ridiculously protruding. 
I had recovered my wits and had backed against the bul- 
letin board, a revolver in either hand, keeping an eye 
on the general company. Those who had burst in with the 
bully had stopped frozen in their tracks. The others 
were interested, but not particularly excited. 

“I’m going to stay in this camp,’ Johnny advised 
crisply, “and I’m not going to be bothered by big bluffs 
like you. I warn you, and all like you, to let me alone 
and keep away from me. You stay in camp, or you 
can leave camp, just as you please, but I warn you that 
I shoot you next time I lay eyes on you. Now, about 
face! March!” 

Johnny’s voice had an edge of steel. The big man obeyed 
orders implicitly. He turned slowly, and sneaked out the 
door. His followers shambled toward the bar. Johnny 
passed them rather contemptuously under the review of 
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his snapping eyes, and they shambled a trifle faster. Then, 
with elaborate nonchalance, we sauntered out. 

‘“My Lord, Johnny!” I cried when we had reached the 
street, “that was fine! I didn’t know you had it in you!” 

“Damn the luck!” he cried, kicking a tin can. ‘Oh, 
damn!”’ 

He muttered to himself a moment, then turned to me 
with humorous despair. 

“What a stupid, useless mess!” he cried. ‘The minute 
that fellow came into the room I saw we were let in for 
a row; so I went at it quick before he had got organized, 
He didn’t expect that. He thought he’d have to work us 
into it.” 

“Tt certainly got him,” said I. 

“But it just starts us all wrong here,” complained 
Johnny. ‘We are marked men.” 

“We'll just have to look out for him a little. I don’t 
believe he’s really dangerous. He looks to me a lot like 
a bluffer.”’ 

“Oh, him!” said Johnny contemputously, “he doesn’t 
worry me any. It’s all the rest of them. I’ve prac- 
tically challenged all the hard cases in camp, don’t you 
see? I’m no longer an inconspicuous newcomer. Every 
tough character with any real nerve will want to tackle 
me now, just to try me out.” 

From the impulsive and unanalytical Johnny this was 
surprising enough, and my face must have showed it. 

“T’ve seen it worked out in my part of the country,” 
he explained sombrely. “I don’t want to bother with 
that sort of thing. I’m a peaceable citizen. Now I’ve 
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got to walk around on tiptoe all the time watching for 
trouble. Oh, damn!” 

“Tf you’re afraid ” T began. 

“Tm not afraid,” said Johnny so simply that I believed 
him at once. “But I’m annoyed. And of course you 
recognized that barkeeper.” 

“TI thought I’d seen him before, but I don’t remember 
just where.” 

“He’s one of those fellows we fired out of our canoe 
down at Chagres. You can bet he doesn’t love us any!” 

“Vou move along to Porcupine to-morrow,” I suggested. 
“T can look after Yank all right. They won’t bother me.” 

Johnny walked for some steps in silence. 

“No, they won’t bother you,” he repeated slowly. 

He thought for a moment, then he threw back his 
head. “But look here, Jim,” he said briskly, “you forget. 
I told that fellow and his friends that I was going tc 
live in this place. I can’t leave now.” 

“Nonsense,” said I. ‘What do you care for that gang?’ 

“Tt would look like running away. No, I certainly 
don’t intend to leave now.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE CHALLENGE 


We went out to see Yank, with the full intention of 
spending the evening and cheering him up. He was 
dozing, restless, waking and sleeping by fits and starts. 
We sat around in the awkward fashion peculiar to very 
young boys in the sickroom; and then, to our vast relief, 
were shoved out by Sefiora Morefia. With her we held 
a whispered conversation outside, and completed satis- 
factory arrangements for Yank’s keep. She was a chuck- 
ling, easy-going, motherly sort of creature, and we were 
very lucky to have her. Then we returned in the gathering 
duski to our camp under the trees across the way. 

A man rose from a seat against a tree trunk. 

“Good evenin’, stranger,” said he. 

“Good evening,” responded Johnny guardedly. 

“You are the man who stuck up Scar-face Charley 
in Morton’s place, ain’t you?” 

“What’s that to you?” replied Johnny. ‘Are you 
a friend of his?” 

His habitual air of young carelessness had fallen fron 
him; his eye was steady and frosty, his face set in stern 
lines. Before my wondering eyes he had grown ten years 
older in the last six hours. The other was lounging toward 
us — a short, slight man, with flaxen moustache and eye- 
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brows, a colourless face, pale blue eyes, and a bald fore- 
head from which the hat had been pushed back. He was 
chewing a straw. 

“Well, I was just inquirin’ in a friendly sort of way,” 
replied the newcomer peaceably. 

“T don’t know you,” stated Johnny shortly, “nor 
who you’re friends to, nor your camp. I deny your right 
to ask questions. Good night.” : 

“Well, good night,” agreed the other, still peaceable. 
“T reckon I gather considerable about you, anyhow.” He 
turned away. “I had a notion from what I heard that 
you was sort of picked on, and I dropped round, sort of 
friendly like; but Lord love you! I don’t care how many 
of you desperadoes kill each other. Go to it, and good 
riddance!”” He cast his pale blue eyes on Johnny’s rigid 
figure. ‘Also, go to hell!” he remarked dispassionately. 

Johnny stared at him puzzled. 

“Hold on!” he called, after a moment. ‘Then you're 
not a friend of this Hound?” 

The stranger turned in slow surprise. 

“Me? What are you talking about?” He looked from 
one to the other of us, then returned the few steps he had 
taken. “I believe you don’t know me. Tm Randall, 
Danny Randall.” 

“Ves?” puzzled Johnny. 

“Of Sonoma,” added Randall. 

“T suppose I should know you, but I’m afraid I don’t,” 
confessed Johnny. 

Randali turned back to the tree beneath which lay 
cur effects. 
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“T believe I’ll just have a cup of coffee with you boys,” 
said he. 

We blew up the fire, scoured the frying pan, made 
ourselves food. Randall brought a pail of water. We 
all ate together, without much conversation; then lit our 
pipes and piled on dry wood to make a brighter friendship 
fire. 

“Now, boys,” said Randall, “I’m going to ask you 
some questions; and you can answer me or not, just as you 
please. Only I'll say, it isn’t just curiosity.” 

Johnny, who was studying him covertly from beneath 
the shadow of his hat, nodded briefly, but said nothing. 

“How long have you been in the mines?” 

“Since March.” 

“Since March!” echoed Randall, as though a little 
bewildered at this reply. ‘Yet you never heard —— 
What camp?” 

Johnny studied a while. 

‘“Hangman’s Gulch for six weeks,” said he. “Then 
just prospecting.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t believe I'll answer that question,’ replied 
Johnny slowly. 

“But somewhere back in the hills?” persisted Randall. 

“Somewhere back in the hills,” agreed Johnny. 

“Seems to me ” T broke in, but Johnny silenced me 
with a gesture. He was watching Randall intently, and 
thinking hard. 

“Then you have been out of it for three months or so. 
That explains it. Now I don’t mind telling you I came 
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up here this evening to size you up. I heard about your 
row with Scar-face Charley, and I wanted to see whether 
you were just another fighting desperado or an honest man. 
Well, I’m satisfied. I’m not going to ask you if you 
have much geld with you, for you wouldn’t tell me; but 
if you have, keep it with you. If you don’t, you'll lose 
it. Keep in the middle of the road, and out of dark places. 
This is a tough camp; but there are a lot of us good men, 
too, and my business is to get us all to know each other. 
Things are getting bad, and we’ve got to get together. 
That’s why I came up to see you. Are you handy with a 
gun?” he asked abruptly. 

“Fair,” said Johnny. 

‘Vou need to be. Let’sseeif youare Standup. Try 
to get the drawonme. New!” 

Johnny reached for his pistol, but before his hand was 
fairly on the butt, Randall had thrust the muzzle of a 
small revolver beneath his nose. His pale blue eyes had 
lit with concentration, his bleached eyebrows were drawn 
together. For an instant the thought flashed across my 
mind that this was a genuine hold-up; and I am sure 
Johnny caught the same suspicion, for his figure stiffened. 
Then Randall dropped his hand. 

“Very pretty,” said Johnny coolly. “How did you do 
that? I didn’t catch your motion.” 

“From the sleeve,” said Randall. ‘It’s difficult, but 
it’s pretty, as you say; and if you learn to draw from the 
sleeve, I’ll guarantee you'll get the draw on your man 
every time.” 

“Show me,” said Johnny simply. 
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“That gun of yours is too big; it’s a holster weapon. 
Here, take this.” 

He handed Johnny a beautifully balanced small Colt’s 
revolver, engraved, silver-plated, with polished rosewood 
handles. This he showed Johnny how to stow away in the 
sleeve, how to arrange it, how to grasp it, and the exact 
motion in snatching it away. 

“Tt takes practice, lots of it, and then more of it,” said 
Randall. ‘“‘It’s worse than useless unless you get it just 
right. If you made a mistake at the wrong time, the 
other man would get you sure.” 

“Where can I get one of these?” asked Johnny. 

“Good!” Randall approved his decision. ‘‘You see the 
necessity. You can’t. But a derringer is about as good. 
and Jones has them for sale. Now as for your holster gun: 
the whole trick of quick drawing is to throw your right 
shoulder forward and drag the gun from the holster with one 
forward sweep. Den’tliftitupandout. Thisway!” He 
snapped his hand past his hip and brought it away armed. 

“Pretty,” repeated Johnny. 

“Don’t waste much powder and ball shooting at a mark,” 
advised Randall. ‘It looks nice to cut out the ace of hearts 
at ten yards, but it doesn’t mean much. If you can shoot 
at all, you can shoot straight enough to hit 2 man at close 
range. Practise the draw.’ He turned to me. ‘‘You’d 
better practise, too. Every man’s got to take care of him- 
self these days. But you’re not due for trouble same as 
your friend is.” 

“Tm obliged to you,” said Johnny. 

“You are not. Now it’s up to you. I judged you 
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didn’t know conditions here, and I thought it only right 
to warn you. There’s lots of good fellows in this camp; 
and some of the hard cases are a pretty good sort. Just 
keep organized, that’s all.” 

““Now I wonder who Danny Randall is!’ speculated 
Johnny after our visitor had departed. “He talked as 
though we ought to know all about it. I’m going to find 
out the first fellow I get acquainted with.” 

Next morning we asked the Morefias who was Danny 
Randall. ; 

“Fl diabolo,” replied Morefia shortly; and trudged ob- 
stinately away to his work without vouchsafing further 
information. 

‘“‘Which is interesting, but indefinite,” said Johnny. 

We found Yank easier in body, and embarked on the sea 
of patience in which he was to float becalmed until his time 
was up. In reply to his inquiries as to our plans, we told 
him we were resting a few days, which was the truth. Then 
we went up to town and made two purchases; a small tent, 
and a derringer pistol. They cost us three hundred and 
fifty dollars. It was the quiet time of day; the miners had 
gone to work, and most of the gentlemen of leisure were 
not yet about. Nevertheless a dozen or so sat against the 
walls, smoking paper cigarettos. They all looked at us 
curiously; and several nodded at Johnny in a brief, tenta~ 
tive sort of fashion. 

The rest of the day, and of several days following, we 
spent in putting up our tent, ditching it, arranging our 
cooking affairs, building rough seats, and generally making 
ourselves comfortable. We stretched these things to cover 
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as long a space of time as possible, for we secretly dreaded 
tacing the resumption of the old grind, and postponed it as 
long as we could. A good deal of the time we spent at 
Yank’s bedside, generally sitting silent and constrained, to 
the mutual discomfort of al] three of us, Iam sure. At odd 
intervals we practised conscientiously and solemnly at the 
“draw.” We would stand facing each other, the nipples 
of our revolvers uncapped, and would, at the given word, 
see who could cover the other first. We took turns at 
giving the word. At first we were not far apart; but Johnny 
quickly passed me in skill. Iam always somewhat clumsy, 
but my friend was naturally quick and keen at all games of 
skill or dexterity. He was the sort of man who could bowl, 
or play pool, or billiards, or anything else rather better thar 
the average accustomed player the first time he tried. He 
turned card tricks deftly. At the end of our three days’ 
loafing he caught me at the end of his pistol so regularly 
that there ceased to be any contest in it. I never did 
get the sleeve trick; but then, I never succeeded in 
fooling the merest infant with any of my attempts at 
legerdemain. Johnny could flip that little derringer out 
with a twist of his supple wrist as neatly as a snake 
darts its forked tongue. For ten minutes at a time he 
practised it, over and over, as regularly as well-oiled 
machinery. 

“But that proves nothing as to how it would work out in 
real action,” said Johnny thoughtfully. 

The afternoon of the third day, while we were resting 
from the heat beneath the shade of our tree, we were ap- 
proached by three men. 
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“Howdy, boys,” said the first. ‘We hain’t seen you 
around camp lately, and thought mebbe you’d flew.” 

“We are still here,” replied Johnny with smooth polite- 
ness. “‘As you see, we have been fixing our quarters to 
stay here.” 

‘‘Scar-face Charley is here, too,” observed the spokesman, 
‘“‘and he wanted me to tell you that he is going to be at the 
Bella Union at eight this evenin’, and he wants to know, will 
he see you? and to come heeled.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” replied Johnny quietly. ‘If 
by accident you should happen to see the desperado in 
question — who, I assume, can be in no way your friend — 
T hope you will tell him that I, too, will be at the Bella 
Union at eight o’clock, and that I will come heeled.” 


“You'll be comin’ alone?” said the man, “or p’rhaps 
PP) 





yore friend 

““My friend, as you call him, is simply a miner, and has 
nothing to do with this,” interrupted Johnny emphatically. 

“T thank you, sir,” said the spokesman, rising. 

The other two, who had throughout said no word, followed 
his example. 

“Do you know Danny Randall?” asked Johnny as they 
moved off. 

If he had presented his derringer under their noses, they 
could not have stopped more suddenly. They stared at 
each other a moment. 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” inquired the spokesman after 
an uncertain moment. 

“He likes fair play,” said Johnny enigmatically. 

The trio moved off in the direction of town. 
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“We don’t know any more about Danny Ranaail than 
we did,” observed Johnny, ‘‘but I tried a shot in the dark.” 

“Nevertheless,” I told him, ‘I’m going to be there; 
and you want to make up your mind to just that.” 

“You will come, of course,” agreed Johnny. ‘I suppose 
I cannot keep you from that. But Jim,” he commanded 
earnestly, ‘‘you must swear to keep out of the row, unless 
it develops into a general one; and you must swear not 
to speak to me or make any sign no matter what happens. 
I must play a lone hand.”’ 

He was firm on this point; and in the end I gave my 
promise, to his evident relief. 

“This is our visitors’ day, evidently,” he observed. 
‘Here come two more men. One of them is the doctor; 
I’d know that hat two miles.” 

“The other is our friend Danny Randall,” said I. 

Dr. Rankin greeted us with a cordiality I had not sus- 
pected in him. Randall nodded in his usual diffident 
fashion, and slid into the oak shadow, where he squatted 
on his heels. 

“About this Scar-face Charley,” he said abruptly, ‘I 
uear he’s issued his defi, and you’ve taken him up. Da 
you know anything about this sort of thing?” 

“Not a bit,” admitted Johnny frankly. ‘Is it a duel; 
and are you gentleman here to act as my seconds?” 

“Tt is not,” stated the downright doctor. “It’s a bar- 
room murder and you cannot get around it; and I, for one, 
don’t try. But now you’re in for it, and you’ve got to ga 
through with it.”’ 

“T intend to,” said Johnny. 
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“It’s not precisely that,” objected Danny Randall. 
“for, d’ye see, he’s sent you warning.” 

“Tt’s about all the warning you'll get!” snorted the doc- 
tor. 

““There’s a sort of rule about it,” persisted Randall. 
‘And that’s what I’m here to tell you. He’ll try to come 
up on you suddenly, probably from behind; and he’ll say 
‘draw and defend yourself,’ and shoot you as soon after 
that as he can. You want to see him first, that’s all.” 

“Thanks,” said Johnny. 

“And,” exploded the doctor, “if you don’t kill that 
fellow, by the Eternal, when you get a chance ——’” 

“Vou’ll give him a pill, Doctor,” interrupted Randall, 
with a little chuckle. ‘‘But look here,” he said to Johnny, 
“after all, this sort of a mess isn’t required of you. You 
say the word and I’ll take on this Scar-face Charley and 
run him out of town. He’s a good deal of a pest.” 

“Thank you,” said Johnny stiffly; ‘I intend to paddle 
my own canoe.” 

Randall nodded. 

“T don’t know as we can help you any more,” said he. 
“T just thought you ought to be on to the way it’s done.” 

“I’m obliged to you,” said Johnny warmly. ‘The only 
doubt in my mind was when I was privileged to open.” 

“I’d pot him through the window with a shotgun first 
chance I got,” stated the doctor; “that sort of a ruffian 
is just like a mad dog.” 

“Of course you would, Doctor,” said Randall with just 
the faintest suspicion of sarcasm in his voice. ‘Well, 
I guess we'll be toddling.” 
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But I wanted some information, and J meant to have it. 

“Who is this Scar-face Charley,” I asked. 

“Got me,” replied Randall; ‘‘you fellows seemed to rec- 
ognize him. Only he’s one of the gang, undoubtedly.” 

“The gang?” 

‘“‘Oh, the general run of hangers-on. Nobody knows how 
they live, but every one suspects. Some of them work, but 
not many. There are a heap of disappearances that no one 
knows anything about; and every once in a while a man is 
found drowned and floating; floating mind you!” 

“What of that?” I asked ; “drowned bodies usually float.” 

““There’s no miner in these diggings but has gold enough 
in his belt to sink him. If a man floats, he’s been robbed, 
and you can tie to that reasoning. And the fellows are 
all well mounted, and given to mysterious disappearances.” 

‘In other words,” broke in the doctor, “‘they are an 
organized band of cut-throats and higkway robbers saat 
this honest camp a headquarters.” 

“Pshaw, Doctor,” said Randall, “that’s by no means 
certain.” 

“Tt’s certain enough,” insisted the doctor. 

“T should think the miners would drive them out,” I said. 

“Drive them out!” cried the doctor bitterly; ‘“they’re 
too busy, and their own toes haven’t been trodden on, and 
they’re too willing to let well enough alone so as not to be 
interrupted in their confounded digging for gold.” 

“They’re not organized and they are quite justly unwill- 
ing to get in a row with that gang when they know they’d 
be killed,” stated Randall quietly. “They’re getting on 
‘well enough,’ and they’ll continue to be run by this lot 
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of desperadoes until something desperate happens. They 
want to be let alone.” 

The doctor recovered his equanimity with an effort. 

“They present the curious spectacle,” said he thought- 
fully, “of the individual man in a new untrammelled liberty 
trying to escape his moral obligations to society. He 
escapes them for a while, but they are there; and in the 
end he must pay in violence.” 

Randall laughed and arose. 

“Tf the doctor is going to begin that sort of thing, I’m 
* going,” said he. 

Our visitors took their departure. 

“Oh, Doctor, one moment!” I called; then, as he re- 
turned. ‘Tell me, who and what is Danny Randall?” 

“Danny Randall,” said the doctor, a humorous twinkle 
coming into his eyes, “is a gentleman of fortune.” 

“And now we know a lot more than we did before!” 
said Johnny, as we watched the receding figures. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE FIGHT 


We ate a very silent supper, washed our dishes methodi- 
cally, and walked up to town. The Bella Union was the 
largest of the three gambling houses — a log and canvas 
structure some forty feet long by perhaps twenty wide. 
A bar extended across one end, and the gaming tables 
were arranged down the middle. A dozen oil lamps with 
reflectors furnished illumination. 

All five tables were doing a brisk business; when we 
paused at the docr for a preliminary survey, the bar was 
lined with drinkers, and groups of twos and threes were 
slowly sauntering here and there or conversing at the tops 
of their voices with many guffaws. The air was thick 
with tobacco smoke. Johnny stepped just inside the door, 
moved sideways, and so stood with his back to the wall. 
His keen eyes went from group to group slowly, resting 
for a moment in turn on each of the five impassive gam- 
blers and their lookouts, on the two barkeepers, and then 
one by one on the men with whom the place was crowded. 
Following his, my glance recognized at a corner of the 
bar Danny Randall with five rough-looking miners. He 
caught my eye and nodded. No one else appeared to 
notice us, though I imagined the noise of the place sank 
and rose again at the first moment of our entrance. 
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“Jim,” said Johnny to me quietly, “there’s Danny 
Randall at the other end of the room. Go join him. 
I want you to leave me to play my own game.” 

I started to object. 

‘Please do as I say,” insisted Johnny. “I can take 
care of myself unless there’s a general row. In that case 
all my friends are better together.” 

Without further protest I left him, and edged my way 
to the little group at the end of the bar. Randall nodded 
to me as I came up, and motioned to the barkeeper to 
set me out a glass, but said nothing. Ours was the only 
lot away from the gaming tables not talking. We sipped 
our drink and watched Johnny. 

After surveying coolly the room, Johnny advanced 
to the farther of the gambling tables, and began to play. 
His back was toward the entrance. The game was roulette, 
and Johnny tossed down his bets methodically, studying 
with apparent absorption each shift of the wheel. To all 
appearance he was intent on the game, and nothing else, 
and he talked and laughed with his neighbours and the 
dealer as though his spirit were quite carefree. 

For ten minutes we watched. Then a huge figure 
appeared in the blackness of the doorway, slipped through, 
and instantly to one side, so that his back was to the wall. 
Scar-face Charley had arrived. 

He surveyed the place as we had done, almost instantly 
caught sight of Johnny, and immediately began to make 
his way across the room through the crowds of loungers. 
Johnny was laying a bet, bending over the table, joking 
with the impassive dealer, his back turned to the door, 
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totally oblivious of his enemy’s approach. I started 
tcrward, instantly realized the hopelessness of either 
getting quickly through that crowd or of making myself 
heard, and leaned back, clutching the rail with both hands. 
Johnny was hesitating, his hand hovering uncertainly 
above the marked squares of the layout, in doubt exactly 
where to bet. Scar-face Charley shouldered his way 
through the loungers and reached the clear space immed- 
iately behind his unconscious victim. He stopped for an 
instant, squared his shoulders, and took one step forward. 
Johnny dropped his chips on the felt layout, contemplated 
his choice an instant — and suddenly whirled on his heel 
in a lightning about-face. 

Although momertarily startled by this unexpected 
evidence that Johnny was not so far off guard as he had 
seemed, the desperado’s hand dropped swiftly to the butt 
of his pistol. At the same instant Johnny’s arm snapped 
forward in the familiar motion of drawing from the sleeve. 
The motion started clean and smooth, but half through, 
caught, dragged, halted. I gasped aloud, but had time 
for no more than that; Scar-face Charley’s revolver was 
already ou the leap. Then at last Johnny’s derringer 
appeared, apparently as the result of a desperate effort. 
Almost with the motion, it barked, and the big man whirled 
to the floor, his pistol, already at half raise, clattering 
away. The whole episode from the beginning occupied the 
space of two eye-winks. Probably no one but myself and 
Danny Randall could have caught the slight hitch in 
Johnny’s draw; and indeed I doubt if anybody saw whence 
he had snatched the derringer. 
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A complete silence fell. It could have lasted only 
yn instant; but Johnny seized that instant. 

“Has this man any friends here?” he asked clearly. 

His head was back, and his snapping black eyes seemed 
to see everywhere at once. 

No one answered or stirred. Johnny held them for 
perhaps ten seconds, then deliberately turned back to the 
table. 

“That’s my bet on the even,” saidhe. “Let her roll!” 

The gambler lifted his face, white in the brilliant illumina - 
tion directly over his head, and I thought to catch a 
flicker of something like admiration in his passionless 
eyes. Then with his left hand he spun the wheel. 

The soft, dull whir and tiny clicking of the ball as it 
rebounded from the metal grooves struck across the tense 
stillness. As though this was the releasing signal, a roar 
of activity burst forth. Men all talked at once. The. 
other tables and the bar were deserted, and everybody 
crowded down toward the lower end of the room. Danny 
Randall and his friends rushed determinedly to the centre 
of disturbance. Some men were carrying out Scar-face 
Charley. Others were talking excitedly. A little clear 
space surrounded the roulette table, at which, as may be 
imagined, Johnny was now the only player. Quite methodi- 
cally he laid three more bets. 

“T think that’s enough for now,” he told the dealer 
pleasantly, and turned away. 

“Hullo! Randall! hullo! Frank!’ he greeted us. “I’ve 
just won three bets straight. Let’s havea drink. Bring 
-your friends,” he told Randall. 
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We turned toward the bar and way was instantly made 
for us. Johnny poured himself a big drink of whiskey. 
A number of curious men, mere boys most of them, had 
crowded close after us, and were standing staring at 
Johnny with a curiosity they made slight attempt to 
conceal. Johnny suddenly turned to them, holding high 
his whiskey in a hand as steady as a rock. 

“Here’s to crime, boys!” he said, and drank it down 
at a gulp. Then he stood staring them uncomprisingly 
in the face, until they had slunk away. He called for 
and drank another whiskey, then abruptly moved toward 
the door. 

“T think I'll go turn in,” said he. 

At the door he stopped. 

“Good-night,” he said to Randall and his friends, who 
had followed us. “No, Iam obliged to you,” he replied to g 
suggestion, “but I need no escort,” and he said it so firmly 
that all but Randall went back. 

“Tm going to your camp with you, whether you need 
an escort or not,” said the latter, 

Without a word Johnny walked away down the street, 
very straight. We hurried to catch up with him; and just 
as we did so he collapsed to the ground and was suddenly 
and violently sick. As I helped him to his feet, I could fee) 
that his arm was trembling violently. 

“Lord, fellows! I’m ashamed,” he gasped a little 
hysterically. “I didn’t know I had so little nerve!”’ 

“Nerve!” suddenly roared Danny Randall; “confound 
your confounded impudence! If I ever hear you say 
another word like that, I’ll put a head on you, if it’s the 
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last act of my life! You’re the gamest little chicken in 
this roost, and I’ll make you beg like a hound if you say 
you aren’t!”’ 

Johnny laughed a little uncertainly over this contra- 
diction. 

“‘Did I kill him?” he asked. 

“No, worse luck; just bored him through the collar- 
bone. That heavy little derringer ball knocked him out.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said Johnny. 

“Which I am not,” stated Danny Randall with emphasis. 
“You ought to have killed him.” 

“Thanks to you I wasn’t killed myself. I couldn’t 
have hoped to get the draw on him with my holster gun. 
He is as quick as a snake.” 

“T thought you were going to bungle it,” said Randall. 
“What was the matter?” 

“Front sight caught at the edge of my sleeve. I had 
to tear it loose by main strength. I’m going to file it 
off. What’s the use of a front sight at close range?” 

I heaved a deep sigh. 

‘Well, I don’t want ever to be so scared again,” I 
confessed. “Will you tell me, by all that’s holy, why 
you turned your back on the door? s 

“Well,” said Johnny seriously, “I wanted to get him 
close tome. If I had shown him that I’d seen him when 
he first came in the door, he’d have opened fire at once. 
And I’m a rotten shot. But T figured that if he thought 
I didn’t see him, he’d come across the room to me.” 

‘But he nearly got you by surprise.” 
-“Oh, no,” said Johnny; “I saw him all the time. I 
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got his reflection from the glass over that picture of the 
beautiful lady sitting on the Old Crow Whiskey barrel. 
That’s why I picked out that table.” 

“My son,” cried Danny Randall delightedly, “you’re a 
true sport. You’ve got a head, you have!” 

“Well,” said Johnny, ‘‘I figured I’d have to do some- 
thing; I’m such a rotten shot.” 
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THE EXPRESS MESSENGER 


We slept late the following morning, and awoke tired, 
as though we had been on a long journey. 

“Now,” said Johnny, when our after-breakfast pipes 
had been lit, ‘““we’ve got to get together. There’s two 
serious questions before the house: the first and most 
important is, who and what is Danny Randall?” 

“‘T agree with you there,” said I heartily. 

‘And the second is, what are we going to do with our- 
selves?” 

“I’m going to begin mining,” I stated. 

“All right, old strong-arm’ I am not. I’m dead sick 
of cricking my back and blistering my hands. It isn’t my 
kind of work; and the only reason I ever thought it was is 
because the stuff we dig is called gold.” 

“You aren’t going to lie down?” I cried incredulously. 

“No, old sport, I’m not going to lie down. I came 
out here to make my fortune; but I don’t know that I’ve 
got to dig gold to do that.” 

‘What are you going to do?” 

“That I don’t know,” confessed Johnny, “but I'll be 
able to inform you in a few days. I suppose you'll be 
going back io the Porcupine?” 

“T don’t know about that,” said I seriously. “I don’t 
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believe the Porcupine is any richer than these diggings, 
and it’s mighty uncertain. I believe a man’s more apt 
to keep what he gets here, and there’s a lot more company, 
and ———” 

“In other words, you’re going to stick around old 
Yank or know the reason why!” interrupted Johnny with a 
little smile. 

I flushed, hesitated, then blurted out: “Well, yes. 
I shouldn’t be easy about him here by himself. It strikes 
me this is a tough camp, and almost anything’s likely te 
happen.” 

“I feel the same way,” confessed Johnny. “We're all 
partners. All right; ‘stick’ itis. We’ll have to be mighty 
plausible to keep Yank quiet. That’s agreed,” he grinned. 
“Now I’m going up to town to find out about Dann: 
Randall, and incidentally to look around tor something 
todo. You're a good steady liar; you go over and talk to 
Yank.” 

We separated until noon. I had no great difficulty 
with Yank, either because I was, as Johnny said, a plau- 
sible liar, or because Yank was secretly glad to have us 
near. After visiting with him a while I took the axe 
and set about the construction of a cradle. Johnny 
returned near twelve o’clock to find me at this usefu! 
occupation. 

“As to Danny Randall,” he began at once, squatting 
near by: “Origin lost in mists of obscurity. First known 
in this country as guide to a party of overland immigrants 
before the gold discovery. One of the original Bear Flag 
tevolutionists. Member of Fremont’s raiders in the 
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gouth. Showed up again at Sonoma and headed a dozen 
forays after the horse-thieving Indians and half-breeds 
in the San Joaquin. Seems now to follow the mines. 
Guaranteed the best shot with rifle or pistol in the state. 
Guaranteed the best courage and the quietest manners 
in the state. Very eminent and square in his profession, 
That’s his entire history.” 

‘What is his profession?” I asked. 

‘“‘He runs the Bella Union.” 

“A gambler?” I cried, astonished. 

“Tust so — a square gambler.” 

I digested this in silence for a moment. 

“Did you discover anything for yourself?” I asked at last. 

“Best job ever invented,” said Johnny triumphantly, 
at three ounces a day; and I can’t beat that at your 
beastly digging.” 

“Ves?” I urged. 

“T invented it myself, too,” went on Johnny proudly. 
“you remember what Randall—or the doctor — said 
about the robberies, and the bodies of the drowned men 
floating? Well, every man carries his dust around in a 
belt because he dare not do anything else with it. I do 
myself, and so do you; and you'll agree that it weighs like 
the mischief. So I went to Randall and I suggested that 
we start an express service to get the stuff out to bank 
with some good firm in San Francisco. He fell in with the 
idea in a minute. My first notion was that we take it 
right through to San Francisco ourselves; but he says he 
can make satisfactory arrangements to send it in from 
Sacramento. That’s about sixty miles; and we'll call it 
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a day’s hard ride through this country, with a change of 
horses. So now I’m what you might call an express 
messenger — at three good ounces a day.”’ 

“But you'll be killed and robbed!” I cried. 

Johnny’s eyes were dancing. 

“Think of the fun!” said he. 

“You’re a rotten shot,” I reminded him. . 

“I’m to practise, under Danny Randall, from now until 
the first trip.” 

“When is that?” 

“Do you think we’ll advertise the date? Of course 
I’d tell you, Jim; but honestly I don’t know yet.” 

Since the matter seemed settled, and Johnny delighted, 
I said no more. My cradle occupied me for three days 
longer. In that length of time Johnny banged away an 
immense quantity of ammunition, much of it under the 
personal supervision of Danny Randall. The latter had 
his own ideas as to the proper practice. He utterly refused 
to let Johnny shoot at a small mark or linger on his aim. 

“It’s only fairly accurate work you want, but quick,” 
said he. “If you practise always getting hold of your 
revolver the same way, and squeeze the trigger instead of 
jerking it, you'll do. If you run against robbers it isn’t 
going to be any target match.” 

When my cradle was finished, I went prospecting with a 
pan; and since this was that golden year 1849, and the 
diggings were neither crowded nor worked out, I soon found 
‘colour.’ There I dragged my cradle, and set quite happily 
to work. Since I performed all my own labour, the process 
seemed slow to me after the quick results of trained Co- 
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operation; yet my cleanings at night averaged more than 
my share used to be under the partnership. So I fell into 
settled work, well content. A week later Johnny rode up 
on a spirited and beautiful horse, proud as could be over his 
mount. 

He confided to me that it was one of the express horses. 
that the first trip would be very soon; and that if I desired 
to send out my own savings, I could do so. I was glad 
to do this, even though the rates were high; and we easily 
persuaded Yank of the advisability. Nobody anticipated 
any danger from this first trip, for the simple reason that 
few knew anything about it. Randall and his friends 
made up the amount that could be carried by the three men. 
For the first time I learned that Johnny had companions. 
They started from our own tent, a little after sundown. 
Indeed, they ate their supper with us, while their beautiful 
horses, head high, stared out into the growing darkness. 
One of the express riders was a slight, dark youth whom I 
had never seen before. In the other I was surprised to 
recognize Old Hickory Pine. He told me his people had 
“squatted” not far from Sacramento, but that he had come 
up into the hills on summons by Danny Randall. The 
fact impressed me anew as to Randall’s wide knowledge, 
for the Pines had not been long in the country. 

The trip went through without incident. Johnny 
returned four days later aglow with the joy of that adven- 
turous ride through the dark. Robbers aside, I acknowledge 
I should not have liked that job. I am no horseman, and 
I confess that at full speed I am always uneasv as to how 
2 four-hoofed animal is going successfully to plant all 
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four of them. And these three boys, for they were nothing 
else, had to gallop the thirty miles of the road to Sacramento 
that lay in the mountains before dawn caught them in the 
defiles. 

Johnny seemed to glory in it, however. Danny Randall 
had arranged for a change of horses; and thé three express 
riders liked to dash up at full speed to the relay station, 
fling themselves and their treasure bags from one beast 
to the other, and be off again with the least possible 
expenditure of time. The incoming animal had hardly 
come to a stand before the fresh animal was off. There 
could have been no real occasion for quite so much haste; 
but they liked to do it. The trips were made at irregular 
intervals; and the riders left camp at odd times. Indeed, 
no hour of the twenty-four was unlikely to be that of their 
start. Each boy carried fifty pounds of gold dust dis- 
tributed in four pouches. This was a heavy weight, but 
it was compensated for to some extent by the fact that 
they rode very light saddles. Thus every trip the enormous 
sum of thirty-five thousand dollars went out in charge of 
the three. 

The first half dozen journeys were more or less secret, 
so that the express service did not become known to the 
general public. Then the news inevitably leaked out. 
Danny Randall thereupon openly received shipments 
and gave receipts at the Bella Union. It seemed to me 
only a matter of time before the express messengers should 
be waylaid, for the treasure they carried was worth any 
one’s while. I spoke to Randall about it one day, 

“If Amijo or Murietta or Dick Temple were in this 
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part of the country, I’d agree with you,” said he seriously, 
“but they are not, and there’s nobody in this lot of cheap 
desperadoes around here that has the nerve. Those three 
boys have a big reputation as fighters; their horses are 
good; they constantly vary their route and their times of 
starting; and Johnny in especial has a foxy head on him.” 
“The weak point is the place they change horses,” said I. 
Randall looked at me quickly, as though surprised. 
“Why, that’s true,” said he; “not a doubt of it. But 
I’ve got five armed men there to look after just that. 
And another thing you must remember: they know that 
Danny Randall is running this show.” 
Certainly, thought I, Danny at least appreciates him- 
self; and yet, after all, I do not think he in any way ex- 
aggerated the terror his name inspired. 
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ITALIAN BAR 


As now we are all settled down to our various occupations, 
Yank of patience, Johnny of delighted adventuring, and 
myself of dogged industry, it might be well to give you 
some sort of a notion of Italian Bar, as this new camp was 
called. I saw a great deal of it, more than I really wished, 
for out of working hours I much frequented it in the vague 
hope of keeping tabs on its activities for Johnny’s sake. 

It was situated on one of the main overland trails, 
and that was possibly the only reason its rich diggings 
had not been sooner discovered —it was too accessible! 
The hordes of immigrants dragged through the dusty main 
street, sometimes in an almost unending procession. 
More of them hereafter; they were in general a sad lot. 
Some of them were always encamped in the flats below 
town; and about one of the stores a number of them could 
be seen trying to screw their resolution up to paying the 
appalling prices for necessities. The majority had no 
spare money, and rarely any spirit left; and nobody paid 
much attention to them except to play practical jokes on 
them. Very few if any of this influx stopped at Italian 
Bar. Again it was too accessible. They had their vision 
fixed hypnotically on the West, and westward they would 
push until they bumped the Pacific Ocean. Of course a 
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great many were no such dumb creatures, but were capable, 
self-reliant men who knew what they were about and where 
they were going. Nobody tried to play any practical 
jokes on them. . 

Of the regular population I suppose three fourths were 
engaged in gold washing. The miners did not differ from 
those of their class anywhere else; that is to say, they were 
of all nationalities, all classes of life, and all degrees of 
moral responsibility. They worked doggedly and fast 
in order to get as much done as possible before the seasonal 
rains. When night fell the most of them returned to their 
cabins and slept the sleep of the weary; with a weekly 
foray into town of a more or less lurid character. They 
had no time for much else, in their notion; and on that 
account were, probably unconsciously, the most selfish 
community I ever saw. ‘There was a great deal of sickness, 
and many deaths, but unless a man had a partner or a 
friend to give him some care, he might die in his cabin for all 
the attention any one else would pay him. In the same 
spirit only direct personal interest would arouse in any 
of them the least indignation over the only too frequent 
killings and robberies. 

“They found a man shot by the Upper Bend this morn- 
ing,’’ remarks one to his neighbour. 

“That so? Who was he?” asks the other. 

“Don’t know. Didn’t hear,” is the reply. 

The barroom or street killings, which averaged in number 
at least two or three a week, while furnishing more ex- 
citement, aroused very little more real interest. Open 
and above-board homicides of that sort were always the 
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result of differences of opinion. If the victim had a friend, 
the latter might go gunning for his pal’s slayer; but nobody 
had enough personal friends to elevate any such row to the 
proportions of a general feud. 

All inquests were set aside until Sunday. A rough 
and ready public meeting invariably brought in the same 
verdict — ‘justifiable self-defence.’ At these times, too, 
popular justice was dispensed, but carelessly and not 
at all in the spirit of the court presided over by John Semple 
at Hangman’s Gulch. A general air of levity characterized 
these occasions, which might strike as swift and deadly a 
blow as a shaft of lightning, or might puff away as harm- 
lessly as a summer zephyr. Many a time, until I learned 
philosophically to stay away, did my blood boil over the 
haphazard way these men had of disposing of some poor 
creature’s destinies. 

“Here’s a Mex thief,” observed the chair. ““What do 
you want done with him?” 

“Move we cut off his ears!” yelled a voice from the 
back of the crowd. 

“Make it fifty lashes!” shouted another. 

A wrangle at once started between the advocates of 
cropping and the whip. The crowd wearied of it. 

“Let the -— —— go!” suggested some one. 

And this motion was carried with acclamation. No 
evidence was offered or asked as to the extent of the man’s 
guilt, or indeed if he was guilty at all! 

The meeting had a grim sense of humour, and enjoyed 
nothing more than really elaborate foolery. Such as, for 
example, the celebrated case of Pio Chino’s bronco. 
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Pio Chino was a cargador running a train of pack-mules 
into some back-country camp. His bell mare was an 
ancient white animal with long shaggy hair, ewe neck, 
bulging joints, a placid wall eye, the full complement of 
ribs, and an extraordinarily long Roman nose ending in a 
pendulous lip. Yet fifteen besotted mules thought her 
beautiful, and followed her slavishly, in which fact lay 
her only value. Now somebody, probably for a joke, 
“lifted” this ancient wreck from poor Chino on the ground 
that it had never been Chino’s property anyway. Chino, 
with childlike faith in the dignity of institutions, brought 
the matter before the weekly court. 

That body took charge with immense satisfaction. It 
appointed lawyers for the prosecution and the defence. 

Prosecution’started to submit Chino’s claim. 

Defence immediately objected on the ground that 
Chino, being a person of colour, was not qualified to testify 
against a white man. 

This point was wrangled over with great relish for 
an hour or more. Then two solemn individuals were 
introduced as experts to decide whether Chino was a man 
of colour, or, as the prosecution passionately maintained, 
a noble, great-minded and patriotic California member 
of the Caucasian race. 

“Gentlemen,” the court addressed this pair, “is there 
any infallible method by which your science is able to 
distinguish between a nigger and a white man? 4 

‘There is,” answered one of the ‘‘experts.”’ 

“What?” 

_ “The back teeth of a white man have small roots reaching 
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straight down,” expounded tne “‘expert”’ solemnly, “while 
those of a negro have roots branching in every direction.” 

“And how do you expect to determine this case?” 

“By extracting one or more of the party’s back teeth,” 
announced the “expert” gravely, at the same time pro- 
ducing a huge pair of horseshoeing nippers. 

Chino uttered a howl, but was violently restrained from 
bolting. He was understood to say that he didn’t want 
that mare. I should not have been a bit surprised if 
they had carried the idea of extraction to a finish; but the 
counsel for defence interposed, waiving the point. He did 
not want the fun to come to that sort of a termination, 

Prosecution then offered the evidence of Chino’s brand. 
Now that old mare was branded from muzzle to tail, and 
on both sides. She must have been sold and resold four or 
five times for every year of her long and useful life. The 
network of brands was absolutely indecipherable. 

“Shave her!” yelled some genius. 

That idea caught hold. The entire gathering took an 
interest in the operation, which half a dozen men performed. 
They shaved that poor old mare from nose to the tip of her 
ratlike tail. | Not even an eye-winker was left to her. 
She resembled nothing so much as one of the sluglike 
little Mexican hairless dogs we had seen on the Isthmus. 
The brands now showed plainly enough, but were as 
complicated as ever in appearance. Thunders of mock 
forensic oratory shook the air. I remember defence 
acknowledged that in that multiplicity of lines the figure 
of Chino’s brand could be traced; but pointed to the stars 
of the heavens and the figures of their constellations to 
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prove what could be done by a vivid imagination in evolving 
fancy patterns. By this time it was Jate, and court was 
adjourned until next week. 

The following Sunday, after a tremendouslegal battle, con- 
ducted with the relishing solemnity with which Americans 
like to take their fooling, it was decided to call in an ex- 
pert on brands, and a certain California rancher ten miles 
distant was agreed upon. 

“But,” objected the defence, “he is a countryman of 
the complainant. However honest, he will nevertheless 
sympathize with his own blood. Before the case is put 
before him, he should view these brands as an unpredjudiced 
observer. I suggest that they be transcribed to paper 
and submitted to him without explanation.” 

This appealed to the crowd. The astonished mare was 
again led out, and careful drawings made of her most 
remarkable sides. Then the case was again adjourned one 
week. 

On that day the Californian was on hand, very grave, 
very much dressed up, very flattered at being called as 
an expert in anything. The drawing was laid before him. 

“Don Luis,” said the court formally, “what do you, 
as expert, make of that?” 

Don Luis bent his grave Spanish head over the document 
for some minutes. Then he turned it upside down and 
examined it again; sideways; the other end. When he 
looked up a little twinkle of humour lurked deep in his 
black eyes, but his face was solemn and ceremonious. 

“Well, Don Luis,” repeated the court, “what do you 
- make of it?” 
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Sefior,” replied Don Luis courteously, “it looks to me 
like a most excellent map of Sonora.” 

When the crowd had quieted down after this, the court 
ordered the animal brought forth. 

“May it please y’r honour, the critter got a chill ang 
done died,” announced the cadaverous Missourian, to 
whose care the animal had been confided. 

“H’m,” said the court. ‘Well, here’s the court’s 
decision in this case. Pio Chino fined one drink for 
taking up our valuable time; Abe Sellers fined one drink 
for claiming such an old crow-bait on any grounds; Sam 
is fined one drink for not putting a blanket on that mare.’’ 
(“I only got one blanket myself!” cried the grieved 
Missourian.) “The fines must be paid in to the court at 
the close of this session.” 

Hugely tickled, the meeting arose. Pio Chino, to 
whom the tidings of his bell mare’s demise was evidently 
news, stood the picture of dejected woe. His downcast 
figure attracted the careless attention of one of the men. 

“Here boys!” he yelled, snatching off his hat. ‘This 
ain’t so damn funny for Chino here!” He passed the 
hat among the crowd. They tossed in gold, good naturedly, 
abundantly, with a laugh. Nobody knows what amount 
was dumped into the astounded Chino’s old sombrero; but 
the mare was certainly not worth over fifteen dollars. If 
some one had dragged Chino before that same gathering 
under unsupported accusation of any sort, it would as 
cheerfully and thoughtlessly have hung him. 

Of the gambling places, one only — that conducted by 
Danny Randall and called the Bella Union — inspired any 
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sort of confidence. The other two were frequented by a 
rough, insolent crew, given to sudden silences in presence 
of newcomers, good-humoured after a wild anddisconcerting 
fashion, plunging heavily at the gaming tables and drinking 
as heavily at the bars. ‘This is not to imply that any strong 
line of demarkation existed between the habitues of one 
or the other of these places. When an inhabitant of 
Italian Bar started out for relaxation, he visited everything 
there was to visit, and drifted impartially between Morton’s, 
Randall’s Bella Union, and the Empire. There was a good 
deal of noise and loud talk in any of them; and occasionally 
a pistol shot. This was generally a signal for most of the 
bystanders to break out through the doors and windows, 
and for the gayly inclined to shoot out the lights. The 
latter feat has often been cited admiringly as testifying to a 
high degree of marksmanship, but as a matter of fact the 
wind and concussion from the heavy revolver bullets were 
quite sufficient to put out any lamp to which the missiles 
passed reasonably close. Sometimes these affrays resulted 
in material for the Sunday inquests; but it is astonishing 
how easily men can miss each other at close range. Most 
of the shootings were the results of drunken quarrels. 
For that reason the professed gunmen were rarely involved. 
One who possessed an established reputation was let alone 
by the ordinary citizen; and most severely alone by the 
swaggering bullies, of whom there were not a few. These 
latter found prey for their queer stripe of vanity among 
the young, the weak, and the drunken. I do not hesitate 
to say that any man of determined character could keep 
out of trouble even in the worst days of the camp, provided 
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he had no tempting wealth, attended to his own affairs, 
and maintained a quiet though resolute demeanour. 

When in camp Johnny and his two companions shone as 
bright particular stars. They were only boys, and they 
had blossomed out in wonderful garments. Johnnv had 
a Californian sombrero with steeple crown loaded with 
silver ornaments, and a pair of Spanish spurs heavily 
inlaid with the same metal, a Chinese scarf about. his 
neck, and a short jacket embroidered with silver thread. 
But most astonishing of all was a large off-colour diamond 
set in a ring, through which he ran the ends of his scarf. 
Parenthetically, it was from this that he got his sobriquet 
of Diamond Jack. I had a good deal of fun laughing at 
Johnny, but he didn’t mind. 

“This diamond,” he pointed out, “is just as good as 
gold dust, it’s easier carried, and. I can have some fun 
out of it.” 

I am afraid he and Old Hickory Pine and Cal Marsh did 
a bit of swaggering while in town. They took a day to 
the down trip, and jogged back in a day and a half, stop- 
ping in Sacramento only the extra half day. Then they 
rested with us one day, and were off the next. Thus they 
accomplished seven or eight trips in the month. Both Old 
and Cal had the reputation of being quick, accurate shots, 
although I have never seen them perform. As the three 
of them were absolutely inseparable they made a formidable 
combination that nothing but an organized gang would care 
to tackle. Consequently they swaggered as much as they 
pleased. At bottom they were good, clean, ettractive 
boys, who were engaged in an adventure that was thrilling 
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enough in sober reality, but which they loved to deck 
forth in further romance. They one and all assumed the 
stern, aloof, lofty pose of those whose affairs were too 
weighty to permit mingling with ordinary amusements. 
Their speech was laconic, their manners grave, their 
attitude self-contained. It was a good thing, I believe; 
for outside the fact that it kept them out of quarrels, it 
kept them also out of drinking and gambling. 

I made many acquaintances of course, but only a few 
friends. The best of these were Dr. Rankin and Danny 
Randall. Strangely enough, these two were great pals. 
Danny had a little room back of the Bella Union furnished 
out with a round table, a dozen chairs, and a sofa. Here 
he loved to retire with his personal friends to sip drinks, 
smoke, and to discuss all sorts of matters. A little glass- 
less window gave into the Bella Union, and as the floor of the 
little room was raised a foot or so, Danny sat where he 
could see everything that went on. These gatherings 
varied in number, but never exceeded the capacity of the 
dozen chairs. I do not know how Danny had caused it 
to be understood that these were invitation affairs, but 
understood it was, and no one ever presumed to intrude 
unbidden into the little room. Danny selected his company 
as the fancy took him. 

As to why he should so often have chosen me I must 
again confess ignorance. Perhaps: because I was a good 
listener. If so, the third member of a very frequent 
triumvirate, Dr. Rankin, was invited for the opposite 
quality. The doctor was a great talker, an analyst of 
conditions, and a philosophical spectator. The most 
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frequent theme of our talks was the prevalence of disorder. 
On this subject the doctor had very decided views. 

“There is disorder because we shirk our duty as a 
community,” he stated, “and we shirk our duty as e 
community because we believe in our hearts that we aren’t 
a community. What does Jones or Smith or Robinson or 
anybody else really care for Italian Bar as a place; or, 
indeed, for California as a place? Not a tinker’s damn! 
He came out here in the first place to make his pile, and 
in the second place to havea good time. He isn’t dependent 
on any one’s good opinion, as he used to be athome. He 
refuses to be bothered with responsibilities and he doesn’t 
need to be. Why a pan miner needn’t even speak to his 
next neighbour unless he wants to; and a cradle miner 
need bother only with his partners!” 

‘Miners’ meetings have done some pretty good legis- 
lation,’’ I pointed out. 

“Legislation; yes!” cried the doctor. “Haven’t you 
discovered that the American has a perfect genius for 
organization? Eight coal heavers on a desert island would 
in a week have a full list of officers, a code of laws, and 
would be wrangling over ridiculous parliamentary points 
of order in their meetings. That’s just the trouble. The 
ease with which Americans can sketch out a state on paper 
is an anodyne to conscience. We get together and pass a 
lot of resolutions, and go away with a satisfied feeling 
that we’ve really done something.” 

“But I believe a camp like this may prove permanent,” 
objected Randall. 

“Exactly. And by that very fact a social obligation 
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comes into existence. Trouble is, every mother’s son 
tries to escape it in his own case. What is every one’s 
business is no one’s business. Every fellow thinks he’s 
got away from being bothered with such things. Sooner 
or later he’ll find out he hasn’t, and then he’ll have to 
pay for his vacation.” 

“We never stood for much thieving at Hangman’s 
Gulch,” I interposed. 

‘What did you do?” 

“We whipped and sent them about their business.” 

“To some other camp. You merely passed on your 
responsibility; you didn’t settle it. Your whipping 
merely meant turning loose a revengeful and desperate man. 
Your various banishments merely meant your exchanging 
these fiends with the other camps. It’s like scattering the 
coyotes that come around your fire.” 

“What would you do, Doctor?” asked Randall quietly; 
“we have no regular law.” 

“Why not? Why don’t you adopt a little regular law? 
You need about three in this camp — against killing, 
against thievery, and against assault. Only enforce in 
every instance, as far as possible.” 

“You can’t get this crowd to take time investigating 
the troubles of some man they never heard of.” 

Pxactly. 

“And if they get too bad,” said Danny, “we’ll have to 
get the stranglers busy.” 

“Confound it, man!” roared Dr. Rankin, beating the 
table, ‘that’s just what I’ve been trying to tell you. 
You ought not to care so much for punishing as for deterring. 
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Don’t you know that it’s a commonplace that it isn’t the 
terrifying quality of the penalty that acts as a deterrent 
to crime, but it’s the certainty of the penalty! If a horse 
thief knows that there’s merely a chance the community 
will get mad enough to hang him, he’ll take that chance in 
hopes this may not be the time. If, on the other hand, 
he knows that every time he steals a horse he’s going to be 
caught and fined even, he thinks a long time before he 
steals it.” 

“All that’s true, Doctor,” said Danny, “as theory; but 
now I’m coming to bat with a little practice. Here’s the 
camp of Italian Bar in the year 1849. What wouid you 
do?” 

“Elect the proper officers and enforce the law,” answered 
the doctor promptly, 

“Who would you elect?” 

“There are plenty of good men here.” 

‘““Name me any one who would take the job. The good 
men are all washing gold; and they’re in a hurry to finish 
before the rains. I don’t care who yow’re about to name — 
if anybody; this is about what he’d say: ‘I can’t afford to 
leave my claim; I didn’t come out here to risk my life 
in that sort of a row; I am leaving for the city when the 
rains begin, and I don’t know that I’ll come back to Italian 
Bar next season!’”’ 

“Make it worth their while. Pay them,” insisted tke 
doctor stoutly. 

“And how’s the money to pay them to be collected? 
You’d have to create the officers of a government — and 
pay them.” 
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“Well, why not?” 

“At the election, who would take interest to elect a 
decent man, even if you could get hold of one? Not 
the other decent men. They’re too busy, and too little 
interested. But the desperadoes and hard characters 
would be very much interested in getting some of their 
own stripe in office. The chances are they would be coming 
back to Italian Bar next season, especially if they had the 
iegal machinery for keeping themselves out of treuble. 
You’d simply put yourself in their power.” 

Dr. Rankin shook his head. 

“Just the same, you’ll see that I am right,” he proph- 
esied. ‘This illusion of freedom to the social obligation 
is only anillusion. It will have to be paid for with added 
violence and turmoil.” 

“Why, I believe you’re right as to that, Doctor,” agreed 
Danny, “but I’ve discovered that often in this world a 
man has to pay a high price for what he gets. In fact, 
sometimes it’s very expedient to pay a high price.” 

“T can foresee a lot of violence before the thing is worked 
out.” 

At this point the doctor, to his manifest disgust, was 
summoned to attend to some patient. 

‘That all sounds interesting,” said I to Danny Randal} 
once we were alone, “but I don’t exactly fit it in.” 

“It means,” said Danny, “that some day Morton’s 
gang will go a little too far, and we'll have to get together 
and string some of them up.” 
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The overland immigrants never ceased to interest us. 
The illness, destitution, and suffering that obtained among 
these people has never been adequately depicted. For 
one outfit with healthy looking members and adequate 
cattle there were dozens conducted by hollow-eyed, gaunt 
men, drawn by few weak animals. Women trudged wearily, 
carrying children. And the tales they brought were terrible. 
They told us of thousands they had left behind in the 
great desert of the Humboldt Sink, fighting starvation, 
disease, and the loss of cattle. Women who had lost cet 
husbands from the deadly cholera were staggering on 
without food or water, leading their children. The trail was 
lined with dead mules and cattle. Some said that five 
thousand had perished on the plains from cholera alone. 
In the middle of the desert, miles from anywhere, were the 
death camps, the wagons drawn in the usual circle, the 
dead animais tainting the air, every living human being 
crippled from scurvy and other diseases. There was no 
fodder for the cattle, and one man told us that he estimated, 
soberly, that three fourths of the draught animals on the 
plains must die. 

‘And then where will their owners be?” 

The Indians were hostile and thieving. Most of the 
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ample provision that had been laid in had to be thrown 
away to lighten the loads for the enfeebled animals. 
Such immigrants as got through often arrived in an 
impoverished condition. Many of these on the route were 
reduced by starvation to living on the putrefied flesh 
of the dead animals along the road. This occasioned 
more sickness. The desert seemed interminable. At 
nightfall the struggling trains lay down exhausted with 
only the assurance of another scorching, burning day to 
follow. And when at last.a few reached the Humboldt 
River, they found it almost impossible to ford — and the 
feed on the other side. In the distance showed the high 
forbidding ramparts of the Sierra Nevadas. A man named 
Delano told us that five men drowned themselves in the 
Humboldt River in one day out of sheer discouragement. 
Another man said he had saved the lives of his oxen by 
giving some Indians fifteen dollars to swim the river and 
float some grass across tohim. The water of the Humboldt 
had a bad effect on horses, and great numbers died. The 
Indians stole others. The animals that remained were 
weak. The destruction of property was immense, for 
everything that could be spared was thrown away in order 
to lighten the loads. The road was lined with abandoned 
wagons, stoves, mining implements, clothes. 

We were told these things over and over, heavily, in 
iittle snatches, by men too wearied and discouraged and 
beaten even to rejoice that they had come through alive. 
They were not interested in telling us, but they told, 
as though their minds were so full that they could not 
heip it. I remember one evening when we were feeding at 
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our camp the members of one of these trains, a charity 
every miner proffered nearly every day of the week. The 
party consisted of one wagon, a half dozen gaunt, dull. 
eyed oxen, two men, and a crushed-looking, tragic young 
woman. One of the men had in a crude way the gift of 
words. 

He told of the crowds of people awaiting the new grass 
at Independence in Missouri, of the making up of the 
parties, the election of officers for the trip, the discussion 
of routes, the visiting, the campfires, the boundless hope. 

“There were near twenty thousand people waiting for 
the grass,” said our friend; a statement we thought ex- 
aggerated, but one which I have subsequently found to 
be not far from the truth. 

By the middle of May the trail from the Missouri River 
to Fort Laramie was occupied by a continuous line of 
wagons. 

“That was fine travelling,” said the immigrant-in the 
detached way of one who speaks of dead history. ‘There 
was grass and water; and the wagon seemed like a little 
house at night. Everybody was jolly. It didn’t last long.” 

After Fort Laramie there were three hundred miles cf 
plains, with little grass and less water. 

“We thought that was a desert!” exclaimed the immi- 
grant bitterly. “My God! Quite a lot turned back at 
Laramie. They were scared by the cholera that broke 
out, scared by the stories of the desert, scared by the 
Indians. They went back. I suppose they’re well and 
hearty — and kicking themselves every gold report that 
goes back east.” 
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The bright anticipations, the joy of the life, the romance 
of the journey all faded before the grim reality. The 
monotony of the plains, the barrenness of the desert, 
the toil of the mountains, the terrible heat, the dust, 
the rains, the sickness, the tragedy of deaths had flattened 
all buoyancy, and left in its stead only a sullen, dogged 
determination. 

“There was lots of quarrelling, of course,” said our 
narrator. ‘‘Everybody was on edge. There were fights, 
that we had to settle somehow, and bad feeling.” 

They had several minor skirmishes with Indians, lost 
from their party by disease, suffered considerable hard- 
ships and infinite toil. 

“We thought we’d had a hard time,” said our friend 
wonderingly. “Lord!” 

At the very start of the journey they had begun to 
realize that they were overloaded, and had commenced to 
throw away superfluous goods. Several units of the party 
had even to abandon some of their wagons. 

“We chucked everything we thought we could get along 
without. I know we spent all one day frying out bacon to 
zet the grease before we threwit away. We used the grease 
for our axles.” 

They reached the head of the Humboldt. Until this 
point they had kept together, but now demoralization 
began. They had been told at Salt Lake City that they 
had but four hundred miles to go to Sacramento. Now 
they discovered that at the Humboldt they had still more 
than that distance to travel; and that before them lay the 
-worst desert of all. 
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“Mind you,” said our friend, “we had been travelling 
desperately. Our cattle had died one by one; and we had 
doubled up with our teams. We had starved for water 
until our beasts were ready to drop and our own tongues 
had swollen in our mouths, and were scared — scared, I tell 
you — scared!” 

He moistened his lips slowly, and went on. “Sometimes 
we took two or three hours to go a mile, relaying back 
and forth. We were down to a fine point. It wasn’t a 
question of keeping our property any more; it was a cast. 
of saving our lives. We’d abandoned a good half of our 
wagons already. When we got to the Humboldt and 
Jearned from a mountain man going the other way that the 
great desert was still before us, and when we had made a 
day or two’s journey down the river toward the Sink, I 
tell you we lost our nerve — and our sense.” He ruminated 
a few moments in silence. ‘My God! man!” he cried. 
“That trail! From about halfway down the river the 
carcasses of horses and oxen were so thick that I believe 
if they’d been laid in the road instead of alongside you 
could have walked the whole way without setting foot to 
ground!” 

And then the river disappeared underground, and they 
had to face the crossing of the Sink itself. 

“That was a real desert,” the immigrant told us som- 
brely. ‘There were long white fields of alkali and drifts of 
ashes across them so soft that the cattle sank way to their 
bellies. They moaned and bellowed! Lord, how they 
moaned! And the dust rose up so thick you couldn’t 
breathe, and the sun beat down so fierce you felt it like 
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something heavy on your head. And how the place stunk 
with the dead beasts!” 

The party’s organization broke. The march became 
arout. Everybody pushed on with what strength he had. 
No man, woman, or child could ride; the wagons were 
emptied of everything but the barest necessities. At 
every stop some animal fell in the traces, and was cut out of 
the yoke. When a wagon came toa stop, it was abandoned, 
the animals detached and driven forward. 

Those who were still afoot were constantly besought 
by those who had been forced to a standstill. 

“T saw one old man, his wife and his daughter, all 
walking along on foot,” said the immigrant bitterly. ‘They 
were half knee deep in alkali, the sun was broiling hot, 
they had absolutely nothing. We couldn’t help them. 
What earthly chance had they? Isaw a wagon stalled, the 
animals lying dead in their yokes, all except one old ox. 
A woman and three children sat inside the wagon. She 
called to me that they hadn’t had anything to eat for three 
days, and begged me to take the children. JI couldn’t. 
I could have stopped and died there with her, but I couldn’t 
put another pound on my wagon and hope to get through. 
We were all walking alongside; even Sue, here.” 

The woman raised her tragic face. 

“We left our baby there,” she said; and stared back 
again into the coals of the fire. 

““We made it,” resumed the immigrant. ‘We got to the 
Truckee River somehow, and we rested there three days. 
I don’t know what became of the rest of our train; dead 
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We told him of the immigrant register or bulletin board 
at Morton’s. 

“T must look that over,” said he. “I don’t know how 
long it took us to cross the mountains. Those roads are 
terrible; and our cattle were weak. We were pretty near 
out of grub too. Most of the people have no food at all. 
Well, here we are! But there are thousands back of us. 
What are they going to do? And when the mountains fill 
with snow tj 

After the trio, well fed for the first time in months, 
had turned in, we sat talking about our fire. We were 
considerably subdued and sobered; for this was the first 
coherent account we had heard at first hand. Two things 
impressed us — the tragedy, the futility. The former aspect 
hit us all; the latter struck strongly at Old and Cal. 
Those youngsters, wise in the ways of the plains, were 
filled with sad surprise over the incompetence of it all. 

“But thar ain’t no manner of use in it!” cried Old. 
“They are just bullin’ at it plumb regardless! They 
ain’t handled their cattle right! They ain’t picked their 
route right — why, the old Mormon trail down by the 
Carson Sink is better’n that death-trap across the Hum- 
boldt. And cut-offs! What license they all got chasin’ 
every fool cut-off reported in? Most of ’em is all right fer 
pack-trains and all wrong fer wagons! Oh, Lord!” 

“They don’t know,” said I, “poor devils, they don’t 
know. ‘They were raised on farms and in the cities.” 

Johnny had said nothing. His handsome face looked 
very sombre in the firelight. 

“*Jim,” said he, “we’re due for a trip to-night; but I 
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want you to promise me one thing — just keep these people 
here, and feed them up until we get back. Tell them I’ve 
gota job for them. Will you do it?” 

I tried to pump Johnny as to his intentions, but could 
get nothing out of him; and so promised blindly. About 
two o’clock I was roused from my sleep by a soft moving 
about. Thrusting my head from the tent I made out the 
dim, figures of our horsemen, mounted, and moving quietly 
away down the trail. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE PRISONERS 


{ had no great difficulty in persuading the immigrants 
to rest over. 

“To tell you the truth,” the narrator confided to me, 
“TI don’t know where we’re going. We have no money, 
We’ve got to get work somehow. I don’t know now why we 
came.” 

His name, he told me, was George Woodruff; he had 
been a lawyer in a small Pennsylvania town; his total 
possessions were now represented by the remains of his ox 
team, his wagon, and the blankets in which he -slept. 
The other man was his brother Albert, and the woman his 
sister-in-law. 

“We started with four wagons and a fine fit-out of 
supplies,” he told me — “‘food enough to last two years. 
This is what we have left. The cattle aren’t in bad shape 
now though; and they are extra fine stock. Perhaps 
I can sell them for a little.” 

Two days passed. We arose the morning of the third 
to find that the oxen had strayed away during the night. 
Deciding they could not have wandered far, I went to my 
gold washing as usual, leaving Woodruff and his brother 
to hunt them up. About ten o’clock they came to my 
claim very much troubled. 
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““We can’t find them anywhere,” they told me, “and it 
doesn’t seem natural that they should stray far; they are 
too tired.” 

I knocked off work, and returned with them to the flat, 
where we proceeded to look for tracks. The earth was 
too hard and tramped to show us much, and after a half 
hour of fruitless examination we returned to camp with the 
intention of eating something before starting out on a 
serious search. While thus engaged the express messengers 
rode up. 

“Hullo!” said Johnny cheerfully. “Glad to hear you 
made such a good thing out of your cattle!” 

He caught our stare of surprise, swung from his horse 
and advanced on us with three swift strides. 

“Vou haven’t sold them?” he exclaimed. 

“We've been looking for them all the morning.” 

“Stolen, boys!” he cried to his companions. “Here’s 
our job! Comeon!”’ 

He leaped on his horse in the headlong, graceful fashion 
the boys had cultivated at the relay station, and, followed 
by Cal and Old, dashed away. 

We made nothing definite of this, though we had our 
surmises to exchange. As the boys had not returned an 
hour later, I resumed my digging while the Woodruffs went 
over to visit with Yank, who was now out of bed. Evening 
came, with no sign of our friends. We turned in at last. 

Some time after midnight we were awakened by the 
shuffling and lowing of driven cattle, and went out into the 
moonlight to see our six oxen, just released from herding, 
plunging their noses thirstily into the little stream from the 
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spring. Five figures on horseback sat motionless in the 
background behind them. When the cattle had finished 
drinking, the horsemen, riding in two couples and one single, 
turned them into the flat, and then came over to our camp. 

After they had approached within plain sight we saw 
that the single horseman was Cal Marsh; and that Johnny 
and Old each led an animal on which a man was tied, his 
arms behind him, his feet shackled beneath the horse’s 
barrel. 

“Here, you fellows,” said Johnny in a low voice, ‘just 
catch hold here and help with these birds.” 

The three descended rather wearily from their horses, 
the lead lines of which Cal held while the rest unshackled 
the prisoners and helped them to dismount. They were 
both known to me, one as the big desperado, Malone; and 
the other as the barkeeper at Morton’s place, our old friend 
of Chagres days. The latter’s head was roughly bound with 
a bloody cloth. Under Johnny’s direction we tied them 
Armly. He issued his orders in a low-voiced, curt fashion 
that precluded anything but the most instant and silent 
obedience. 

“There,” said he at last, “they'll do. Chuck them 
inside where they’ll be out of sight. Now about those two 
horses ——” 

“Tl just run ’em up to the Dutchman’s Flat and stak¢ 
‘em out thar,” interposed Old. “Thar ain’t no one thar; 
and they won’t be discovered.” 

“Well,” conceded Johnny, “‘if your horse isn't too tired.” 

“She'll make it,” replied Old confidently. 

“Now for our horses,” said Johnny. “Won’t do to be 
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getting in at this time of night. It doesn’t look natural. 
Don’t believe we can get them to the stable without being 
spotted. Maybe you’d better stake them up there toa 
Can you walk back?” 

**T reckon,” said Old. 

He tied the four led horses together, mounted, took the 
lead rope from Cal, and rode off up the gulch. 

Cal came to the fireand sat down. Iwas instantly struck 
by his ghastly appearance. 

“‘Cal’s bored through the shoulder,” Johnny explained 
“Now, Jim, you’ve got to go up and get Dr. Rankin. 
He lives at Barnes’s hotel, you know. Barnes is all right; 
bring him down, too, if you happen to wake him up. Go 
around to Danny Randall’s quietly and tell him we want 
to see him. He sleeps in that little back room. Throw 
some pebbles against the stovepipe; that’ll wake him up. 
Look out he doesn’t pot you. Don’t let anybody see you 
if you can possibly help; and tell the others to slip out here 
quietly, too. Do you understand all that? ‘4 

“T see what I’m to do,” I assented; “but let me in! 
What’s it all about?” 

‘We met these men and three others driving Woodruff’s 
oxen this morning,” said Johnny rapidly. “Stopped and 
had quite a chat with them. They told what sounded like 
a straight story of having bought the oxen. I knew 
Woodruff wanted to sell. Didn’t suppose they’d have the 
nerve to lift them right under our noses. Guess they 
hadn’t an idea they’d meet us on the road. We were 
taking the lower trail just for a change. So as soon as we 
got the news from you, we went back, of course. They 
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suspected trouble, and had turned off. Old and Cal are 
wonders at trailing. Came up with them just beyond 
Bitter Water, and monkeyed around quite a while before 
we got a favourable chance to tackle them. ‘Then we took 
the cattle away and brought back these birds. That’s 
all there was to it.” 

“You said five. Where are the other three?” 

“Killed ’em,” said Johnny pens “Now run along 
and do your job.” 

After some delay and difficulty I fulfilled my instructions, 
returning at last in company with Danny Randall, to find 
my friends sitting around the little fire, and Dr. Rankin 
engaged in bathing Cal’s wound. Johnny was repeating 
his story, to which the others were listening atten. 
tively. 

“TI learned a little more of this sort of thing in Sac- 
tamento,” he was concluding. “And I’d like to state 
this right here and now: practical jokes on these immigrants 
are poor taste as far as I am concerned from now on. 
That’s my own private declaration of war.” 

“Let’s take a look at your birds, Johnny,” suggested 
Randall. 

I brought out the prisoners and stacked them up against 
the trees. They gave us back look for look defiantly. 

“You won’t live a week after this,” said the Morton 
man, whose name was Carhart, addressing Johnny. 

“Tl just have a look at your head, my friend,” said 
Dr. Rankin. 

The man bent his head, and the doctor began to remove 
the bloody bandages. 
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Question is,” said Johnny, “what do we do with them?” 

Danny was thinking hard. 

“One of two things,” said he at length: ‘‘We can string 
them up quietly, and leave them as a warning; or we can 
force matters to a showdown by calling a public meeting.” 

“Question is,” said I, “whether we can get anybody with 
nerve enough to serve as officers of court, or, indeed, to 
testify as witnesses.”’ 

“Vou said a true word there,” put in Carhart with an 
oath. 

“T]] bear witness for one,” offered Dr. Rankin, looking 
up from his work, “and on a good many things.” 

“Look out, damn you!”’ muttered Carhart. 

“Tye been called to a good many cases of gunshot 
wounds,” continued the doctor steadily, “and I’ve kept 
quiet because I was given to understand that my life was 
worth nothing if I spoke.” 

“Youd better keep your mouth shut!” warned the 
bandit. 

“Now,” pursued the doctor, “I personally believe the 
time has come to assert ourselves. I’m in favour of serving 
notice on the whole lot, and cleaning up the mess once 
and for all. I believe there are more decent men than 
criminals in this camp, if you get them together.” 

“That’s my idea,” agreed Johnny heartily. “Get the 
camp together; Dll see every man in it and let Woodruff 
tell his tale, and then let Old or me tell ours.” 

“And I'll tell mine,” said Dr. Rankin. 

Danny Randall shook his head. 

“They'll rise to it like men!” cried Johnny indignantly. 
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“Nobody but a murderer and cattle thief listening tc that 
story could remain unmoved.” 

“Well,” said Danny, “if you won’t just quietly hang 
these fellows right now, try the other. I should string 
"em up and shut their mouths. You’re too early; it 
won’t do.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE TRIAL 


The mecting took place in the Bella Union, and the 
place was crowded to the doors. All the roughs in town 
were on hand, fully armed, swearing, swaggering, and 
brandishing their weapons. They had much to say by 
way of threat, for they did not hesitate to show their 
sympathies. As I looked upon their unexpected numbers 
and listened to their wild talk, I must confess that my heart 
Jailed me. Though they had not the advantage in numbers, 
they knew each other; were prepared to work together; 
were, in general, desperately courageous and reckless, 
and imbued with the greatest confidence. The decent ~ 
miners, on the other hand, were practically unknown to 
each other; and, while brave enough and hardy enough, 
possessed neither the recklessness nor desperation of the 
others. I think our main weakness sprang from the 
selfish detachment that had prevented us from knowing 
whom to trust. 

After preliminary organization a wrangle at once began 
as to the form of the trial. We held very strongly that 
we should continue our usual custom of open meeting; but 
Morton insisted with equal vehemence that the prisoners 
should have jury trial. The discussion grew very hot and 
‘confused. Pistols and knives were flourished. The chair 
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put the matter to a vote, but was unable to decide from the 
yells and howls that answered the question which side had 
the preponderance. A rising vote was demanded. 

“Won’t they attempt a rescue?” I asked of Danny 
Randall, under cover of the pandemonium. “They could 
easily fight their way free.” 

He shook his head. 

“That would mean outlawing themselves. They would 
rather get clear under some show of law. Then they figure 
to run the camp.” 

The vote was understood to fayour a jury trial. 

“That settles it,” said Danny; “the poor damn fools.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked him. 

“Youll see,” said he. 

In the selection of the jury we had the advantage. None 
of the roughs could get on the panel to hang the verdict, 
for the simple reason that they were all too well known. 
The miners cautiously refused to endorse any one whose 
general respectability was not known to them. I found 
myself one of those selected. 

A slight barrier consisting of a pole thrown acros¢ 
one corner of the room set aside a jury box. We took 
our places therein. Men crowded to the pole, talking 
for our benefit, cursing steadily, and uttering the most 
frightful threats. 

I am not going to describe that most turbulent after- 
noon. ‘The details are unessential to the main point, 
which was our decision. Counsel was appointed by the 
court from among the numerous ex-lawyers. The man who 
took charge of the defence was from New York, and had 
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served some ten years in the profession before the gold 
tever took him. I happen to know that he was a most sober- 
minded, steady individual, not at all in sympathy with the 
rougher elements; but, like most of his ilk, he speedily 
became so intensely interested in plying his profession that 
he forgot utterly the justice of the case. He defended the 
lawless element with all the tricks at his command. For 
that reason Woodruff was prevented from testifying at all, 
except as to his ownership of the cattle; so that the effect 
of his pathetic story was lost. Dr. Rankin had no chance 
to appear. This meeting should have marked the awaken- 
ing of public spirit to law and order; and if all the elements 
of the case had been allowed to come before the decent part 
of the community in a common-sense fashion, I am quite 
sure it would have doneso. But two lawyers got interested 
in tangling each other up with their technicalities, and the 
result was that the real significance of the occasion was 
lost to sight. The lawyer for the defence, pink and warm 
and happy, sat down quite pleased with his adroitness. A 
few of us, and the desperadoes, alone realized what it all 
meant. 

We retired to Randall’s little room to deliberate. Not 
a man of the twelve of us had the first doubt as to the 
guilt of the prisoners. We took a ballot. The result 
was eleven for acquittal and one for conviction. I had 
cast the one vote for conviction. 

We argued the matter for three hours 

“’There’s no doubt the men are guilty,” said one. ‘That 
isn’t the question. The question is, dare we declare 
it?” 
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“Tt amounts to announcing our own death sentence,” 
argued another. “Those fellows would stand together, 
but who of the lot would stand by us? Why, we don’t even 
know for sure who would be with us.” 

“This case ought never to have been tried by a jury,” 
complained a third bitterly. ‘It ought to have been tried 
in a miners’ court; and if it hadn’t been for those soft 
heads who were strong for doing things ‘regularly’ instead 
of sensibly, we’d have had it done that way.” 

“Well,” said an older man gravely, “I agree to that. 
I am going to be governed in my decision not by the merits 
of the case, but by the fact that I have a family back in 
the States. I consider my obligations to them greater 
than to this community.” 

I reasoned with them for a long time, bringing to bear 
all the arguments I had heard advanced at various times 
during our discussions in Danny Randall’s back room. 
At last, seeing I could in no manner shake their resolution, 
I gave in. After all, I could not blame them. The case 
was to them only one of cattle stealing; they had no chance 
to realize that it was anything more. Without solicita- 
tion on my part they agreed to keep secret my opposition 
to the verdict of acquittal. 

Our decision was greeted by wild yells and the dis- 
charge of pistols on the part of the rough element. The 
meeting broke up informally and in confusion. It would 
have been useless for the presiding officer to have attempted 
to dismiss court. The mob broke through en masse to 
congratulate the prisoners. Immediately the barkeepers 
were overwhelmed with work. Here and there I could see 
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a small group of the honest men talking low-voiced, 
with many shakes of the head. Johnny, Old, and Cal, 
who had attended with his arm slung up, had their heads 
together in a corner. Danny Randall, who, it will be 
remembered, had not appeared publicly in any way, stood 
at his customary corner of the bar watching all that was 
going on. His gamblers were preparing to reopen the 
suspended games. 

After conferring together a moment the three express 
messengers made their way slowly across the room to the 
bar. I could not see exactly what happened, but heard 
the sudden reverberations of several pistol shots. The 
lamps and glasses rattled with the concussion, the white 
smoke of the discharges eddied and rose. An immediate 
dead silence fell, except for the sounds made by the move- 
ments of those seeking safe places. Johnny and his two 
friends shoulder to shoulder backed slowly away toward 
the door. Johnny and Old presented each two pistols at 
the group around the bar, while Cal, a revolver in his 
well hand, swept the muzzle slowly from side to side. 
Nobody near the bar stivred. The express messengers 
backed to the door. 

“Keep your heads inside,” warned Johnny clearly. 
On the words they vanished. 

Immediately pandemonium broke loose. The men 
along the bar immediately became very warlike; but none 
of those who brandished pistols tried to leave the building. 
From the swing and sway of the crowd, and the babel of 
yells, oaths, threats, and explanations I could make nothing. 
Danny Randall alone of all those in the room held his posi- 
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tion unmoved. At last a clear way offered, so J went over 
to him. 

“What’s happened?” I shouted at him through the din. 

Danny shrugged his shoulders. 

“They killed Carhart and Malone,” Danny replied curtly. 

It seemed, I ascertained at last, that the three had 
advanced and opened fire on the two ex-prisoners without 
warning. 

As soon as possible I made my escape and returned to our 
own camp. There I found the three of them seated 
smoking, their horses all saddled, standing near at hand. 

“Are they coming our way?” asked Johnny instantly. 

I told them that I had seen no indications cf a mob. 

“But why did you do it?” I cried. “It’s an open 
challenge! They'll get you boys now sure!” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Johnny grimly. “But 
it was the only thing to do. If Carhart and Malone had 
ever been given time to report on our confab the other 
evening, you and Danny Randall and Dr. Rankin would 
have been marked men Now no one knows of your con- 
nection with this matter.” 

“But they’ll be after you —- ” 

“They were after us in any case,” Johnny pointed out. 
‘Don’t deceive yourself there. Now you keep out of this 
and let us do it.” 

“T reckon we can handle this bunch,” said Old. 

“Lord! what a lot of jellyfish!” cried Johnny disgustedly. 
“Danny was right enough about them. But let me state 
right here and once again that practical jokes on immigrants 
are going to be mighty unhealthy here.” 
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No concerted attempt was made by the roughs to avenge 
the execution of their comrades. Whether they real- 
ized that such an attempt would be likely to solidify the 
decent element, or whether that sort of warfare was not 
their habit, the afternoon and night wore away without 
trouble. 

“Danger’s over,” announced Johnny the following 
morning.” 

“What next?” I asked. 

“‘We'll go up to town,” said Johnny. 

This they proceeded to do, negativing absolutely my 
desire to accompany them. 

“Vou stay out of this,” said Johnny. “Go and wash 
gold as usual.” 

I was immensely relieved that afternoon when they 
returned safe and sound. Afterward I heard that they 
had coolly visited every saloon and gambling place, had 
stopped in each to chat with the barkeepers and gamblers, 
had spent the morning seated outside the Bella Union, and 
had been in no manner molested. 

“They'll be all right as long as they stick together 
and keep in the open,” Yank assured me. “That gang 
will sooner assassinate than fight.” 
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Although for the moment held in check by the resolute 
front presented by these three boys, the rough element 
showed that it considered it had won a great victory, and 
was now entitled to run the town. Members of the gang 
selected what goods they needed at any of the stores, 
making no pretence of payment. They swaggered boldly 
about the streets at all times, infested the better places 
such as the Bella Union, elbowed aside insclently any in- 
offensive citizen who might be in their way, and generally 
conducted themselves as though they owned the place. 
Robberies grew more frequent. The freighters were held 
up in broad daylight; rumours of returning miners being 
relieved of their dust drifted up from the lower country; 
mysterious disappearances increased in number. Hardly 
an attempt was mad? to conceal the fact that the organized 
gang that conducted these operations had its headquarters 
at Italian Bar. Strange men rode up in broad daylight, 
covered with red dust, to confer with Morton or one of the 
other resident blackguards. Mysteriously every desperado 
in the place began to lay fifty-dollar octagonal slugs on the 
gaming tables, product of some lower country atrocity. 

The camp soon had a concrete illustration of the opinion 
the roughs held of themselves. It was reported quietly 
among a few of us that several of our number had been 
“marked” by the desperadoes. Two of these were Joe 
Thompson, who had acted as counsel for the prosecution 
in the late trial, and Tom Cleveland, who had presided, and 
presided well, over the court. Thompson kept one of the 
stores, while Cleveland was proprietor of the butcher shop. 
No overt threats were made, but we understood that some- 
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how these men were to be put out of the way. Of course 
they were at once warned. 

The human mind is certainly a queer piece of mechanism. 
It would seem that the most natural thing to have done, in 
the circumstances, would have been to dog these men’s 
footsteps until an opportunity offered to assassinate them 
quietly. That is just what would have been done had the 
intended victims been less prominently in the public eye. 
The murder of court officials, however, was a very different 
matter from the finding of an unknown miner dead in his 
camp or along the trail. In the former case there could be 
no manner of doubt as to the perpetrators of the deed — 
the animus was too directly to be traced. And it is a 
matter for curious remark that in all early history, whether 
of California in the forties, or of Montana in the bloodier 
sixties, the desperadoes, no matter how strong they felt 
themselves or how arrogantly they ran the community, 
nevertheless must have felt a great uncertainty as to the 
actual power of the decent element. This is evidenced by 
the fact that they never worked openly. Though the 
identity of each of them as a robber and cut-throat was a 
matter of common knowledge, so that any miner could 
have made out a list of the members of any band, the fact 
was never formally admitted. And as long as it was not 
admitted, and as long as actual hard proof was lacking, 
‘t seemed to be part of the game that nothing coulda be 
done. Moral certainties did not count until some veries 
of outrages resulted in mob action. 

Now consider this situation, which seemed to me then 
as it seems to me now, most absurd in every way- Nobody 
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else considered it so. Everybody knew that the rough ele- 
ment was out to “get” Thompson and Cleveland. Every- 
body, including both Thompson and Cleveland themselves, 
was pretty certain that they would not be quietly assassi- 
nated, the argument in that case being that the deed would 
be too apt to raise the community. Therefore it was pretty 
well understood that some sort of a quarrel or personal 
encounter would be used as an excuse. Personally I could 
not see that that would make much essential difference; but, 
as I said, the human mind isa curious piece of mechanism. 

Among the occasional visitors to the camp was a man who 
called himself Harry Crawford. He was a man of perhaps 
twenty-five years, tall, rather slender, with a clear face 
and laughing blue eyes. Nothing in his appearance in- 
dicated the desperado; and yet we had long known him ag 
one of the Mortcn gang. This man now took up his 
residence in camp; and we soon discovered that he was 
evidently the killer. The first afternoon he picked some 
sort of a petty quarrel with Thompson over a purchase, but 
cooled down instantly when unexpectedly confronted by 
a half dozen miners who came in at the opportune moment. 
A few days afterward in the slack time of the afternoon 
Thompson, while drinking at the bar of the Empire and 
conversing with a friend, was approached by a well- 
known sodden hanger-on of the saloons. 

“What ’n hell you fellows talking about?” demanded 
this man impudently. 

“None of your business,” replied Thompson impatiently, 
for the man was a public nuisance, and besides was deep in 
Thompson’s debt. 
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The man broke into foul oaths. 

“Tl dare you to fight!” he cried in a furious passion. 

Facing about, Thompson saw Crawford standing at- 
tentively among the listeners, and instantly comprehended 
the situation. 

“Vou have the odds of me with a pistol,” said Thompson, 
who notoriously had no skill with that weapon. ‘Why 
should I fight you?” 

“Well, then,” cried the man, “put up your fists; that’ll 
show who is the best man!”’ 

He snatched off his belt and laid it on the bar. Thomp- 
son did the same. 

“Come on!” cried the challenger, backing away. 

Thompson, thoroughly angry, reached over and slapped 
his antagonist. The latter promptly drew another revolver 
from beneath his coat, but before he could aim it Thompson 
jumped at his throat and disarmed him. At this moment 
Crawford interfered, apparently as peacemaker. Thomp- 
son was later told secretly by the barkeeper that the scheme 
was to lure him into a pistol fight in the street, when 
Crawford would be ready to shoot him as soon as the first 
shot was fired. 

On the strength of his interference Crawford next 
pretended to friendship, and spent much of his time at 
Thompson’s store. Thompson was in no way deceived. 
This state of affairs continued for two days. It terminated 
in the following manner: Crawford, sitting half on the 
counter, and talking with all the great charm of which he 
was master, led the subject to weapons. 

. “This revolver of mine,” said he, at the same time drawing 
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the weapon from its holster, “is one of the old navy 
model. You don’t often see them nowadays. It has 
a double lock.” He cocked it as though to illustrate his 
point, and the muzzle, as though by accident, swept toward 
the other man. He looked up from his affected close 
examination to find that Thompson had also drawn his 
weapon and that the barrel was pointing uncompromisingly 
in his direction. 

For a moment the two stared each other in the eye. 
Then Crawford sheathed his pistol with an oath. 

“What do you mean by that?” he cried. 

“T mean,” said Thompson firmly, “that I do not intend 
you shall get the advantage of me. You know my opinion 
of you and your gang. I shall not be shot by any of you, 
if I can help it.” 

Crawford withdrew quietly, but later in the day ap- 
proached a big group of us, one of which was Thompson. 

“There’s a matter between you and me has got to be 
settled!” he cried. 

“Well, I can’t imagine what it is,” replied Thompson. 
“Tm not aware that I’ve said or done anything to you 
that needs settlement.” 

“You needn’t laugh!” replied Crawford, with a string of 
insulting oaths. “You're a coward; and if you’re anything 
of a man you will step out of doors and have this out.” 

“Tam, as you say, a coward,” replied Thompson quietly, 
“and I see no reason for going out of doors to fight you or 
anybody else.’ 

After blustering and swearing for a few moments Craw- 
ford withdrew. He made no attempt to fight, nor do I 
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believe his outburst had any other purpose than to establish 
the purely personal character of the quarrel between 
Thompson and himself. At any rate, Thompson was next 
morning found murdered in his bunk, while Crawford had 
disappeared. { do not know whether Crawford had killed 
him or not; I think not. 

About this time formal printed notices of some sort 
of election were posted on the bulletin board at Morton’s 
place. At least they were said to have been posted, and 
were pointed out to all comers the day after election. 
Perhaps they were there all the time, as claimed, but nobody 
paid much attention to them. At any rate, we one day 
awoke to the fact that we were a full-fledged community, 
with regularly constituted court officers, duly qualified 
officials, and a sheriff. The sheriff was Morton, and the 
most worthy judges were other members of his gang! 

This move tickled Danny Randall’s sense of humout 
immensely. 

“That’s good head work,” he said approvingly. “I 
didn’t think Morton had it in him.” 

“Tt’s time something was done to run that gang out 
of town,” fumed Dr. Rankin. 

“No; it is not time,’ denied Danny, “any more than it 
was time when you and Johnny and the rest of you had 
your celebrated jury trial.” 

“T’d like to know what you are driving at!” fretted the 
worthy doctor. 

Danny Randall laughed in his gentle little fashion. 
I will confess that just at that time I was very decidedly 
wondering what Danny Randall was at. In fact, at 
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moments I was strongly inclined to doubt his affiliations. 
He seemed to stand in an absolutely neutral position, 
inclining to neither side. 

Tom Cleveland was killed in the open street by one of 
the Empire hangers-on. The man was promptly arrested 
by Morton in his capacity of sheriff, and confined ia chains. 
Morton, as sheriff, selected those who were to serve on 
the jury. I had the curiosity to attend the trial, expecting 
to assist at an uproarious farce. All the proceedings, on the 
contrary, were conducted with the greatest decorum, and 
with minute attention to legal formalities. The assassin, 
however, was acquitted. 

From that time the outrages increased in number and 
in boldness. No man known to be possessed of any quan- 
tity of gold was safe. It was dangerous to walk alone after 
dark, to hunt alone in the mountains, to live alone. Every 
man carried his treasure about with him everywhere he 
went. No man dared raise his voice in criticism of the 
ruling powers, for it was pretty generally understood 
that such criticism meant death. 

It would be supposed, naturally, by you in our modern 
and civilized days, that such a condition of affairs would 
cast a fear and gloom over the life of the community. Not 
at all. Men worked and played and gambled and drank 
and joked and carried on the light-hearted, jolly existence 
of the camps just about the same as ever. Outside a few 
principals like Morton and his immediate satellites, there 
was no accurate demarkation between the desperadoes 
and the miners. Indeed, no one was ever quite sure of 
where his next neighbour’s sympathieslay. Weall mingled 
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together, joked, had a good time — and were exceedingly 
cautious. It was a polite community. Personal quarrels 
were the product of the moment, and generally settled at 
the moment or soon after. Enmities were matters for 
individual adjustment. 

Randall’s express messengers continued to make their 
irregular trips with the gold dust. They were never 
attacked, though they were convinced, and I think justly, 
that on numerous occasions they had only just escaped 
attack. Certainly the sums of money they carried were 
more than sufficient temptation to the bandits. They 
knew their country, however, and were full of Indian-like 
ruses, twists, doublings and turns which they employed 
with great gusto. How long they would have succeeded 
in eluding what I considered the inevitable, I do not know; 
but at this time occurred the events that I shall detail in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE LAST STRAW 


This is a chapter I hate to write; and therefore I shalj 
get it over with as soon as possible. 

Yank had progressed from his bunk to the bench outside, 
and from that to a slow hobbling about near the Morefia 
cabin. Two of the three months demanded by Dr. Rankia 
had passed. Yank’s leg had been taken from the splint, 
and, by invoking the aid of stout canes, he succeeded in 
shifting around. But the trail to town was as yet toc 
rough for him. Therefore a number of us were in the 
habit of spending our early evenings with him. We 
sat around the door, and smoked innumerable pipes, and 
talked sixty to the minute. Morefia had a guitar to the 
accompaniment of which he sang a number of plaintive 
and sweet-toned songs. Three or four of his countrymen 
occasionally came up from below. Then they, too, sang 
more plaintive songs; or played a strange game with espe- 
cial cards which none of us “gringos” could ever fathom; 
or perhaps stepped a grave, formal sort of dance. Sefiora 
Morefia, the only woman, would sometimes join in this. 
She was a large woman, but extraordinarily light on her 
feet. In fact, as she swayed and balanced opposite her 
partner she reminded me of nothing so much as a balloon 
tugging gently at its string. 
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‘““But it ees good, the dance, eh, sefiores?” she always 
ended, her broad, kind face shining with pleasure. 

We Americans reciprocated with a hoe-down or so, to 
jigging strains blasphemously evoked by one of our number 
from that gentle guitar; and perhaps a song or two. Oh, 
Susannah! was revived; and other old favourites; and 
we had also the innumerable verses of a brand-new favourite, 
local to the country. It had to do with the exploits and 
death of one Lame Jesse. I can recall only two of the many 


verses: 
“Lame Jesse was a hard old case; 


He never would repent. 
He ne’er was known to miss a meal — 
He never paid a cent! 


“Lame Jesse, too, like all the rest, 
He did to Death resign; 
And in his bloom went up the flume 
In the days of Forty-nine.” 


When the evening chill descended, which now was quite 
early, we scattered to our various occupations, leaving 
Yank to his rest. 

One Sunday in the middle of October two men trudged 
into town leading each a pack-horse. 

I was at the time talking to Barnes at his hotel, and 
saw them from a distance hitching their animals outside 
Morton’s. They stayed there for some time, then came 
out, unhitched their horses, led them as far as the Empire, 
hesitated, finally again tied the beasts, and disappeared. 
In this manner they gradually worked along to the Bella 
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Union, where at last I recognized them as McNally and 
Buck Barry, our comrades of the Porcupine. Of course I 
at once rushed over to see them. 

I found them surrounded by a crowd to whom they were 
offering drinks free-handed. Both were already pretty 
drunk, but they knew me as soon as I entered the door, and 
surged toward me hands out. 

“Well! well! well!” cried McNally delightedly. “And 
here’s himself! And who’d have thought of seeing you 
here! I made sure you were in the valley and out of the 
country long since. And you’re just in time! Make a 
name for it? Better call it whiskey straight. Drink to 
us, my boy! Come, join my friends! We’re all friends 
here! Come on, and here’s to luck, the best luck ever! 
We've got two horse-loads of gold out there — nothing 
but gold — and it all came from our old diggings. You 
ought to have stayed. We had no trouble. Bagsby was 
an old fool!” All the time he was dragging me along by 
the arm toward the crowd at the bar. Barry maintained 
an air of owlish gravity. 

‘““Where’s Missouri Jones?” I inquired; but I might as 
well have asked the stone mountains. McNally chattered 
on, excited, his blue eyes dancing, bragging over and’ over 
about his two horse-loads of gold. 

The crowd took his whiskey, laughed with him, and tried 
shrewdly to pump him as to the location of his diggings. 
McNally gave them no satisfaction there; but even when 
most hilarious retained enough sense to put them off the 
track. 

As will be imagined, I was most uneasy about the 
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whole proceeding, and tried quietly to draw the two 
men off. 

“No, sir!” cried McNally, “not any! Jes’ struck town, 
and am goin’ to have a time!” in which determination he 
was cheered by all the bystanders. I did not know where 
to turn; Johnny was away on one of his trips, and Danny 
Randall was not to be found. Finally inspiration served 
me. 

“Come down first and see Yank,” I urged. “Poor old 
Yank is crippled and can’t move.” 

That melted them at once. They untied their long: 
suffering animals, and we staggered off down the trail. 

On the way down I tried, but in vain, to arouse them tc 
a sense of danger. 

“You've let everybody in town know you have a lot of 
dust,” I pointed out. 

McNally merely laughed recklessly. 

“Good boys!” he cried; “wouldn’t harm a fly!” and I 
could veer him to no other point of view. Barry agreed to 
everything, very solemn and very owlish. 

We descended on Yank like a storm. I will say that 
McNally at any time was irresistible and irrepressible, but 
especially so in his cups. We laughed ourselves sick that 
afternoon. The Morefas were enchanted. Under in- 
structions, and amply supplied with dust, Morefia went to 
town and returned with various bottles. Sefiora Morefia 
cooked a fine supper. In the meantime, I, as apparently 
the only responsible member of the party, unsaddled the 
animals, and brought their burdens into the cabin. Al- 
though McNally’s statement as to the loads consisting 
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exclusively of gold was somewhat of an exaggeration, 
nevertheless the cantinas were very heavy. Not knowing 
what else to do with them, I thrust them under Yank’s 
bunk. 

The evening was lively, I will confess it, and under the 
influence of it my caution became hazy. Finally, when I 
at last made my way back to my own camp, I found myself 
vastly surprised to discover Yank hobbling along by my 
side. I don’t know why he came with me, and I do not 
think he knew either. Probably force of habit. At any 
rate, we left the other four to sleep where they would. 
I remember we had some difficulty in finding places to lie. 

The sun was high when we awoke. We were not feeling 
very fresh, to say the least; and we took some little time 
to get straightened around. Then we went down to the 
Morefia cabin. 

I am not going to dwell on what we found there. All 
four cf its inmates had been killed with buckshot, and the 
place ransacked from end to end. Apparently the first 
volley had killed our former partners and Sefiora Morefia as 
they lay. Morefia had staggered to his feet and halfway 
across the room. 

The excitement caused by this frightful crime was intense. 
Every man quit work. A great crowd assembled. Morton 
as sheriff was very busy, and loud threats were uttered by 
his satellites as to the apprehension of the murderers. 
The temper of the crowd, however, was sullen. No man 
dared trust his neighbour, and yet every honest breast 
swelled with impotent indignation at this wholesale and 
unprovoked massacre. No clue was possible. Everybody 
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remembered, of course, how broadcast and publicly the 
fact of the gold had been scattered. Nobody dared utter 
his suspicions, if he had any. 

The victims were buried by a large concourse, that eddied 
and hesitated and muttered long after the graves had been 
filled in. Vaguely it was felt that the condition of affairs 
was intolerable; but no one knew how it was to be remedied. 
Nothing definite could be proved against any one, and yet 
I believe that every honest man knew to a moral certainty 
at least the captains and instigators of the various out- 
rages. A leader could have raised an avenging mob — 
provided he could have survived the necessary ten minutes! 

We scattered at last to our various occupations. I was 
too much upset to work, so I returned to where Yank wae 
smoking over the fire. He had, as near as I can remember, 
said not one word since the discovery of the tragedy. 
On my approach he took his pipe from his mouth. 

‘Nothing done?” he inquired. 

“Nothing,” I replied. ‘What is there to be done?”’ 

“Don’t know,” said he, replacing his pipe; then around 
the stem of it, ‘‘I was fond of those people.” 

“So was I,” I agreed sincerely. ‘‘Have you thought 
what a lucky escape you yourself had?”’ 

Yank nodded. We sat for a long time in silence. My 
thoughts turned slowly and sullenly in a heavy, impotent 
anger. A small bird chirped plaintively from the thicket 
near at hand. Except for the tinkle of our little stream 
and the muffled roar of the distant river, this was the only 
sound to strike across the dead black silence of the autumn 
night. So persistently did the bird utter its single call 
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that at last it aroused even my downcast attention, so that 
[ remarked on it carelessly to Yank. He came out of his 
brown study and raised his head. 

“It’s no bird, it’s a human,” he said, after listening a 
moment. “That’s a signal. Go see what it is. Just 
wander out carelessly.” 

In the depths of the thicket I found a human figure 
crouched. It glided to me, and I made out dimly the squat 
torm of Pete, Barnes’s negro slave, from the hotel. 

“Lo’dee, massa,” whispered he, “done thought you 
nevah would come.” 

“What is it, Pete?” I asked in the same guarded 
tones. 

“T done got somefin’ to tell you. While I ketchin’ a lil? 
bt of sleep ’longside that white trash Mo’ton’s place, I 
done heah dey all plannin’ to git out warrant for to arres’ 
Massa Fairfax and Massa Pine and Massa Ma’sh for 
a-killin’ dem men las’ week; and I heah dem say dey gwine 
fer to gib dem trial, and if dey fight dey gwine done shoot 
pein 

“That is serious news, Pete,” said I. “Who were 
talking?” But Pete, who was already frightened half to 
death, grew suddenly cautious. 

“I don’ jest rightly know, sah,” he said sullenly. “TI 
couldn’t tell. Jes’ Massa Mo’ton. He say he gwine sw’ar 
in good big posse.” 

“T can believe that,” said I thoughtfully. “Pete,” 
I turned on him suddenly, “don’t you know they’d skin 
you alive if they found out you’d been here?” 

Pete was shaking violently, and at my words a strong 
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shudder went through his frame, and his teeth struck 
faintly together 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Massa Fairfax is quality sah,” he replied with a certain 
dignity. “I jest a pore nigger, but I knows quality when 
I sees it, and I don’t aim to have no pore white truck kill 
none of my folks if I can help it.” 

“Pete,” said I, fully satisfied, “you are a good fellow 
Now get along back.” 

He disappeared before het words were fairly out of my 
mouth. 

“Vank,” I announced, returning to the fire, “I’ve got to 
go uptown. That was Pete, Barnes’s nigger, to say that 
they’ve got out a legal warrant for the express messengers’ 
arrest for that killing last week. Neat little scheme.” 

I found Danny Randall in his accustomed place. At 
a hint he sent for Dr. Rankin. To the two I unfolded the 
plot. Both listened in silence until I had quite finished. 
Then Danny leaped to his feet and hit the table with his 
closed fist. 

“The fools!” he cried. ‘‘I gave them credit for more 
sense. Hit at Danny Randall’s men, will they? Well, 
they’ll find that Danny Randall can protect his own! 
Forgotten that little point, have they?” 

The cool, impassive, mild little man had changed utterly. 
His teeth bared, the muscles of his cheeks tightened, two 
deep furrows appeared between his eyes, which sparkled 
and danced. From the most inoffensive looking creature 
possible to imagine he had become suddenly menacing and 
dangerous. 
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“What do you intend, Randall?” asked Dr. Rankin. He 
was leaning slightly forward, and he spoke in a gentle voice, 
but his hand was clenched on the table, and his figure was 
rigid. 

‘‘Do?” repeated Randall fiercely; “why, run that gang 
out of town, of course!” 

“I thought you said the time was not ripe?” 

‘We'll ripen it!” said Danny Randall. 


$50 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE VIGILANTES 


Danny Randall issued his orders as a general would. 
First he sent warning word to Cal Marsh, still nursing his 
shoulder. Through one of his barkeepers he caused to be 
called to his presence four men. Three of them were 
miners, the fourth a lookout at the Empire. He met them 
in his little room, quite openly, which, as I have explained, 
was in accordance with his usual custom. He detailed the 
exact situation in a few words. 

“Now,” he ended, “we get busy. Are you in?” 

Each assented, with apparent deep satisfaction. 

“Now,” said he briskly, “Munroe, you go to the lower 
trail, near the big oak at the second crossing. Wait there. 
If the express messengers have not passed by to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock, return here. If they do come by, 
stop them, and tell them to proceed by the cut-off to the 
place they know of, and to wait there for me. Under- 
stand?” 

To each of the other four men he assigned a different 
watching on other trails, giving them the same instructions. 

“‘Now git!” he finished. 

After informing Yank of my projected absence, I waited 
at the appointed place until the appointed time, then 
returned to the Bella Union. 
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“That’s all right,” Danny greeted my report; “they 
came across the Hog’s Back, and are now safely in hiding. 
Here,” he gave me a slip of paper. ‘‘During the day 
contrive to see these men. Make it casual and easy, as 
though you just happened to see them. Chat a few minutes 
and tell thera this: ‘Danny Randall calls a secret miners’ 
meeting at the upper horse flat at nine o’clock to-night. 
Slip up there without being seen.’ Be sure to let them 
anderstand that it is J who am issuing the call. Get them 
to tell you whether they will or will not come.” 

I took the slip of paper and read over the half dozen 
names it contained. They were all known to me; so I 
nodded my comprehension and went out. 

All the rest of the day I loafed about, chatting with 
dozens of people, among the others with Morton himself. 
That individual professed great zeal for law and order, and 
told of the wonderful things he, as sheriff, intended to 
accomplish. Among the lot I contrived to include the 
six men whose names were on my paper, and to deliver 
my message. I explained as far as I knew, and got from 
each a definite and emphatic promise to be present. 

“Tt’s time this thing was brought to a head,” said 
one man. “If Danny Randall is taking hold of it, I 
enlist.” 

I returned to report these facts, received an indifferent 
nod, and, under further instruction, went quietly to camp 
to await the agreed hour. 

We started up the trail about eight o’clock. Yank 
insisted that he was going, if he had to roll all the way; 
but after a little we simultaneously remembered that the 
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Morefias had owned horses. One of these I caught, and on 
it Yank rode to the place of rendezvous. 

The night was very black. After we had entered the 
woods its darkness seemed at first to hang in front of my 
eyes like a filmy curtain, so that I fairly groped, as one 
would when blindfolded. In the open a faint starlight 
helped us, but after we had entered the pines’ we had 
fairly to proceed by instinct. I remember feeling a shock 
of surprise once, when we skirted the river, at seeing plainly 
the whiteness of the rapids, as though the water were 
giving off a light of its own. Straight overhead were 
scattered patches of stars with misty abysses of blackness 
between them. Only after an interval did I appreciate 
that these apparent abysses were in reality the tops of trees! 

We felt our way slowly, the soft muzzle of the horse at 
my shoulder. Gradually our pupils expanded to the utmost, 
so that we caught ghostly intimations of gray rocks, of 
dust patches, or seized the loom of a tree or the opening of 
a forest aisle. Luckily the trail was well marked. We 
had only to stick to it. 

At the Flat Rock we were halted by a low-voiced com- 
mand. I gave the password, as instructed by Danny 
Randall. This experience was once repeated, a little 
farther on. Then, as we neared the upper horse flat, we 
were stopped by a man who flashed a dark lantern in our 
faces, scrutinized us for a moment, shut off his light, and 
told us to go forward. 

We found a small fire behind a screen of firs, and around 
or near it the figures of a dozen men. They stood silent 
and scattered a little apart from the firelight. We could 
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not make out their features. From time to time other men 
came in, singly or in couples, until probably twenty- 
five were gathered. Then ensued a few moments of 
waiting. A sudden stir proclaimed fresh arrivals, and four 
newcoiners strode briskly to the fire. As the light fell 
on them I recognized Randall and the three express riders. 

Danny kicked together the fire until it fared. 

“‘Somebody put some more wood on this,” he said in his 
natural voice. ‘‘We’ve got to see each other.” 

In a moment the flames were leaping. I looked about 
me with considerable interest to see who of the camp had 
been summoned. I must confess to a few surprises, such as 
the gambler from the Empire, but in general the gathering 
consisted of those whom I should have characterized as 
solid citizens — Barnes, the hotel-keeper, Himmelwright, 
and men of his stripe. They were all armed, and all very 
graveand sober. Danny ran his eye over us one by one. 

‘Meeting come to order,” he commanded briskly. ‘This 
is a Vigilante meeting. I hope you all realize what that 
means. There are just thirty of us here; and Morton’s 
gang is probably a hundred strong when it is all together. 
We cannot fight them; but we can give the honest, decent 
men of this camp a chance to fight them. I myself be- 
lieve the honest men will back us, and am willing to risk 
it. If any of you who are here now think differently, say 
so.” 

He paused, but no one spoke up. 

“Tf anybody doesn’t want to go into this, now is the time 
to back out. Just keep your mouths shut, that is all.” 

Ue paused again, but again no one moved. 
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“That’s all right,’ observed Danny with satisfaction. 
He lifted a paper. ‘Listen to this: ‘We the undersigned 
agree, aS we are decent men, to stand by each other to the 
last, to avenge the death of any one of us, and to obey the 
orders of our leaders. And if-we fail in this may God deny 
us mercy.’ Boys,” said Danny Randall earnestly, “this 
is serious. If we start this now, we’ve got to see it through. 
We are not much on Bible oaths, any one of us, but we 
must promise. Frank Munroe, step forward!” 

I obeyed. The little man stared up into my eyes, and I 
will freely confess that never have I experienced quite the 
queer sensation it gave me. Danny Randall had become 
not only formidable, but great. He seemed to see through 
into the back of my mind. I braced myself as though to 
resist some strong physical force. 

“To you, Frank Munroe, subscribe to this document as a 
man of honour, so help you God?” he demanded. 

“TI do,” I answered solemnly, and affixed my signature 
below that of Danny Randall. And queerly enough, as I 
stepped aside, I felt somehow that I had assisted at some- 
thing sacred. 

One by one Danny Randall called us forward and ad- 
ministered his simple oath. The fire leaped, and with it 
the mighty shadows. Outside the circle of light the tall 
pines and fir-trees watched us like a multitude standing 
witness. The men’s faces were grave. There was about 
the roughest of them something noble, reflected from the 
earnest spirit of justice. 

Randall had the plans all made, and he detailed them 
rapidly. We were to arrest four men only, and he named 
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them — Morton, Scar-face Charley, who had recovered, 
a gambler named Catlin, and Jules, the proprietor of 
the Empire. ; 

“Crawford is back in town,” said some one. 

“Make it five then,” said Danny instantly. 

We had a long discussion over all this. Many other 
hames were suggested. Danny agreed that they were 
those of men guilty of the worst crimes, but maintained 
that the first thing to do was to get hold of the real leaders, 
the brains and motive power of the gang. The five 
first designated filled that description. 

“Can we really prove anything against them?” asked 
some one. 

“No,” said Danny instantly, “we cannot. Does any 
one here think any of them guiltless? Consult your 
consciences, gentlemen. I agree with you that it is a 
fearful thing to take a man’s life. Vote carefully. Consult 
your consciences.” 

We balloted at last on each name separately, and the 
five leaders were condemned to death. 

Next came up the vital questions of ways and means. 
Many were in favour of a night surprise, and an immediate 
hanging before the desperadoes could be organized for 
defence. Danny had a hard time showing them good 
reasons against this course, but at last he succeeded. 

“This must be done deliberately and publicly,”’ he 
maintained. ‘Otherwise it fails of its effect. We've got 
to show the gang that the camp is against them; and that 
won’t be done by hanging some of them secretly.” 

“Suppose the camp doesn’t back us up?” queried a miner. 
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‘Remember your oath, gentlemen,” 


reply to this. 

It was decided at last that five committees should be 
appointed to arrest each of the five men, that the prisoners 
should be confined in a certain isolated log cabin, and that 
the execution should take place in broad daylight. There 
remained only to apportion the committees. This was 
done, and at about two or three o’clock we quietly dispersed. 
I was instructed to codperate with three of the miners in 
the arrest of Catlin. 

With the members of my committee I returned to our 
own camp, there to await the appointed hour of seven. 
This had been selected for several reasons: it was daylight, 
the roughs would be at home, and the community, although 
afoot, would not yet have gone to work. While waiting 
we cooked ourselves some hot coffee and made some flap- 
jacks. The chill, gray time of day had come, the period 
of low vitality, and we shivered with the cold and with 
excitement. Nobody had much to say. We waited grimly 
for the time to pass. 

About six o’clock Yank arose, seized his long rifle and 
departed for the log cabin that had been designated as the 
jail. His lameness had prevented him from being appointed 
on one of the arresting committees, but he had no intention 
of being left out. A half hour later we followed him into 
town. 

It was a heavenly fall morning of the sort that only 
mountain California can produce. The camp was beginning 
to awaken to its normal activity. I remember wondering 
vaguely how it could be so calm and unconcerned. My 
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heart was beating violently, and I had to clench my teeth 
tight to keep them from chattering. This was not fear, 
but a high tension of excitement. As we strolled past 
the Belia Union with what appearance of nonchalance we 
could muster, Danny Randall nodded at us from the door- 
way. By this we knew that Catlin was to be found at his 
own place. 
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THE VIGILANTES (continued) 


Catlin dwelt in a detached room back of the Empire, 
together with one of the other professional gamblers. We 
lounged around the corner of the Empire building. The 
door of the cabin was shut. Outside we hung back, 
hesitating and a little uncertain. None of us was by 
nature or training a man of violence, and we experienced 
the reluctance of men about to plunge into cold water. 
Nobody was more than pardonably afraid, and of course 
we had every intention of seeing the affair through. Then 
suddenly in the actual face of the thing itself my excite- 
ment drained from me like a tide receding. My nerves 
steadied, my trembling stilled. Never had I felt more cool 
in my life. Drawing my revolver, I pushed open the door 
and entered the building. 

Catlin was in the act of washing his face, and him I 
instantly covered with my weapon. His companion was 
still abed. On my entrance the latter had instinctively 
raised on his elbow, but immediately dropped back as he 
saw the figures of my companions darkening the door. 

“Well, gentlemen?” demanded Catlin. 

“You must come with us,”’ I replied. 

He showed no concern, but wiped carefully his tace and 
hands. 
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“I will be ready in a minute,” said he, throwing aside 
the towel, and rolling down his shirt sleeves. He advanced 
toward a bench on which his coat had been flung. “T’ll 
be with you as soon as I can put on my coat.” 

I glanced toward that garment and saw the muzzle of a 
revolver peeping out from beneath it. 

“Tl hand your coat to you,” said I quickly. Catlin 
turned deadly pale, but spoke with his usual composure. 

“What am I wanted for?” he inquired. 

“For being a road agent, a thief, and an accessory to 
robberies and murders,” I replied. 

“I am innocent of all — as innocent as you are.” 

“There is no possibility of a mistake.” 

“What will you do with me?” 

‘*Your sentence is death,” I told him. 

For a single instant his dark face lit up. 

“You think so?” he flashed. 

“Hurry!” urged one of my companions. 

With one man on either side and another behind, re 
volvers drawn, we marched our prisoner in double-quick 
time past the rear of the stores and saloons to the agreed 
rendezvous. There we found Danny Randall and his 
committee with Morton. Within the next few moments, in 
rapid succession, appeared the others with Scar-face 
Charley, Crawford, and Jules. 

The camp was already buzzing with excitement. Men 
poured out from the buildings into the streets like disturbed 
ants. Danny thrust his prisoners into the interior of the 
cabin, and drew us up in two lines outside. He impressed 
on us that we must keep the military formation, and that 
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we were to allow no one to approach. Across the road 
about twenty yards away he himself laid a rope. 

“That’s the dead-line,” he announced. ‘Now you 
keep the other side!”’ 

In no time a mob of five hundred men had gathered. 
They surged restlessly to and fro. The flash of weapons 
was everywhere to be seen. Cries rent the air — demands, 
threats, oaths, and insults so numerous and so virulent that 
T must confess my heart failed me. At any instant 1 
expected the mob to open fire; they could have swept us 
away with a single volley. To my excited imagination 
every man of that multitude looked a ruffian. We seemed 
alone against the community. I could not understand 
why they did not rush us and have it over with. Yet they 
hesitated. The fact of the matter is that the desperadoes 
had no cohesion, no leaders; and they knew what none of 
us knew — namely, that a good many of that crowd must 
be on our side. The roar and turmoil and heat of dis- 
cussion, argument, and threat rose and fell. In one of the 
luus an Irish voice yelled: 

“Hang them!” 

The words were greeted by a sullen assenting roar. Five 
hundred hands, each armed, were held aloft. This unan- 
imity produced an instant silence. 

“Hang who?” a truculent voice expressed the universal 
uncertainty. 

“Hang the road agents!” yelled back the little Irishman 
defiantly. 

“Bully for you, Irish; that took nerve!”? muttered 
Johnny, at my elbow. 
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Fifty threats were hurled at the boid speaker, and the 
click of gunlocks preceded a surge in his direction. 
Then from the mob went up a sullen, formidable muttering 
of warning. No individual voice could be distinguished; 
but the total effect of dead resistance and determination 
could not be mistaken. Instantly, at the words so valiantly 
uttered, the spirit of cohesion had been born. The des- 
peradoes checked in surprise. We had friends. How 
many or how strong no one could guess; but they were 
there, and in case of a battle they would fight. 

On our side the line was a dead, grim silence. We 
stood, our weapons ready, rigidly at attention. Occasion- 
ally one or the other of us muttered a warning against 
those who showed symptoms of desiring to interfere. 

In the meantime, tree of our number had been proceed- 
ing methodically with the construction of a gallows. This 
was made by thrusting five small pine butts, about forty 
feet long, over a cross beam in the gable of the cabin and 
against the roof inside. Large drygoods boxes were placed 
beneath for the trap. 

About this time Danny Randall, who had been 
superintending the construction, touched me on the 
shoulder. 

“Fall back,” he said quietly. “Now,” he instructed 
several of us, after we had obeyed this command, ‘‘] 
want you to bring out the prisoners and hold them in 
plain view. In case of rescue or attempted escape, shoot 
them instantly. Don’t hesitate.” 

“I should think they would be safer inside the cabin,” 
T suggested. 
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“Sure,” agreed Danny, ‘but I want them here for the 
moral effect.”’ 

Weentered the cabin. The five prisoners were standing 
or sitting. Scar-face Charley was alternately blaspheming 
violently, upbraiding his companions, cursing his own luck, 
and uttering frightful threats against everybody who had 
anything to do with this. Crawford was watching him 
contemptuously and every once in a while advising him 
to “shut up!” Jules was alternately cursing and crying. 
Morton sat at one side quite calm and very alert. Catlin 
stared at the floor. 

The moment we entered Catlin ran over to us and began 
to plead for his life. He, better than the rest, with the 
possible exception of Morton, seemed to realize the 
seriousness of his plight. From pleadings, which we 
received in silence, he changed to arguments concerning 
his innocence. 

“Tt is useless,” replied one of our men. “That affair 
is settled and cannot be changed. You are to be hanged. 
You cannot feel worse about it than I do; but I could not 
help it if I would.” 

Catlin stood for a moment as though overwhelmed; then 
he fell on his knees before us and began to plead rapidly. 

‘Not that!” he cried. “Anything but that! Do any- 
thing else you want to with me! Cut off my ears and 
cut out my tongue! Disable me in any way! You can 
certainly destroy my power for harm without taking my 
life! Gentlemen! I want to live for my wife — my poor 
absent wife! I want time to settle my affairs! O God! 

T am too wicked to die. 1 cannot go bloodstained and 
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unforgiven into the presence of the Eternal! Only let 
me go, and I will leave the country forever!” 

In the meantime Scar-face Charley and Crawtord were 
cursing at us with an earnestness and steadiness that com- 
pelled our admiration. 

“Oh, shut up, Catlin!” cried Crawford at last. “You're 
going to hell, and you know it; but I’ll be there in time to 
open the gate for you.” 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself,” advised Charley; 
“‘there’s no use being afraid to die.” 

Morton looked around at each of us in turn. 

“I suppose you know you are proceeding against a 
regularly constituted officer of the law?” he reminded us. 
Receiving no reply, he beckoned me. “Can I speak to 
you alone a moment?” he asked. 

““T will send for our leader,” I replied. 

“No,” said he, “I want no leader. You’ll do as well.” 

I approached him. In an anxious tone he asked: 

“Is there any way of getting out of this scrape? Think 
well!” 

“None,” said I firmly. “You must die.” 

With revolvers drawn we marched them outside. A 
wild yell greeted their appearance. The cries were now 
mixed in sentiment. A hundred voices raised in opposition 
were cried down by twice as many more. “Hang ’em!” 
criedsome. ‘No, no, banish them !” cried others. ‘Don’t 
hang them!” and blood-curdling threats. A single shot 
would have brought on a pitched battle. Somehow 
eventually the tumult died down. Then Morton, who had 
been awaiting his chance, spoke up in a strong voice. 
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“T call on you in the name of the law to arrest and dis- 
perse these law-breakers.”’ 

“Where is Tom Cleveland?” spoke up a voice. 

The appeal, which might otherwise have had its effect, 
was lost in the cries, accusations, and counter-accusations 
that arose like a babel. Morton made no further attempt. 
He better than any one realized, I think, the numerical 
superiority against him. 

The preparations were at length completed. Danny 
Randall motioned us to lead forward the prisoners. 
Catlin struggled desperately, but the others walked 
steadily enough to take their places on the drygoods 
boxes. 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen,” appealed Crawford in a 
loud tone of voice, ‘‘give me time to write home!” 

“Ask him how much time he gave Tom Cleveland!”’ 
-houted a voice. 

“Tf I’d only had a show,” retorted Crawford, “if I’d 
known what you were after, you’d have had a gay time 
taking me.” 

There was some little delay in adjusting the cords. 

“Tf you’re going to hang me, get at it!” said Jules 
with an oath; “if not, I want you to tie a bandage on my 
finger; it’s bleeding.” 

‘Give me your coat, Catlin,” said Crawford; “you never 
gave me anything yet; now’s your chance.” 

Danny Randall broke in on this exchange. 

“Vou are about to be executed,” said he soberly. “If 
you have any dying requests to make, this is your last 
opportunity. They will be carefully heeded.” 
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Scar-face Charley broke in with a rough laugh. 

“How do I look, boys, with a halter around my neck?” 
he cried. 

This grim effort was received in silence. 

“Your time is very short,’’ Danny reminded him. 

“Well, then,” said the desperado, ‘‘I want one more 
drink of whiskey before I die.” 

A species of uneasy consternation rippled over the 
crowd. Men glanced meaningly at each other, murmuring 
together. Some of the countenances expressed loathing, 
but more exhibited a surprised contempt. For a confused 
moment no one seemed to know quite what to do or what 
answer to make to so bestial a dying request. Danny 
broke the silence incisively. 

“TI promised them their requests would be carefully 
heeded,” he said. ‘Give him the liquor.’ 

Somebody passed up a flask. Charley raised it as 
high as he could, but was prevented by the rope from 
getting it quite to his lips. 

“You ——” he yelled at the man who held the rope. 
“Slack off that rope and let a man take a parting drink, 
can’t you?” 

Amid a dead silence the rope was slacked away. Charley 
took a long drink, then hurled the half-emptied flask far 
out into the crowd. 

To a question Crawford shook his head. 

“T hope God Almighty will strike every one of you with 
forked lightning and that I shall meet you all in the lowest 
pit of hell!” he snarled. 

Morton kept a stubborn and rather dignified silence. 
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Catlin alternately pleaded and wept. Jules answered 
Danny’s question: 

“Sure thing! Pull off my boots for me. I don’t 
want it to get back to my old mother that I died with my 
boots on!” 

In silence and gravely this ridiculous request was com- 
plied with. The crowd, very attentive, heaved and stirred. 
The desperadoes, shouldering their way here and there, 
were finding each other out, were gathering in little groups. 

‘““They’ll try a rescue!” whispered the man next to me. 

“Men,” Danny’s voice rang out, clear and menacing, 
“do your duty!” 

At the words, across the silence the click of gunlocks 
was heard as the Vigilantes levelled their weapons at the 
crowd. From my position near the condemned men [ 
could see the shifting components of the mob freeze to 
immobility before the menace of those barrels. At the 
same instant the man who had been appointed executioner 
jerked the box from beneath Catlin’s feet. 

“There goes one to hell!”” muttered Charley. 

“T hope forked lightning will strike every stranyling 
——” yelled Crawford. His speech was abruptly cut 
short as the box spun from under his feet. 

“Kick away, old fellow!” said Scar-face Charley. “Me 
next! J’ll be in hell with you in a minute! Every man 
for his principles! Hurrah for crime! Let her rip!” 
and without waiting for the executioner, he himself kicked 
the support away. 

Morton died without a sign. Catlin, at the last, sud- 
denly calmed, and met his fate bravely. 
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Before the lull resulting from the execution and the 
threat of the presented weapons could break, Danny 
Randall spoke up. 

“Gentlemen!” he called clearly. ‘‘The roster of the 
Vigilantes is open. Such of you as please to join the 
association for the preservation of decency, law, and order 
in this camp can now do so.” 

The guard lowered their arms and moved to one side. 
The crowd swept forward. In the cabin the applicants 
were admitted a few at a time. Before noon we had four 
hundred men on our rolls. Some of the bolder roughs 
ventured a few threats, but were speedily overawed. The 
community had found itself, and was no longer afraid. 
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THE LAW 








CHAPTER XL 
THE RAINS 


No sooner had this radical clean-up of the body politic 
been consummated than the rains began. That means 
little to any but a Californian. To him it means everything. 
We were quite new to the climate and the conditions, so 
that the whole thing was a great surprise. 

For a month past it had been threatening. The clouds 
gathered and piled and blackened until they seemed fairly 
on the point of bursting. One would not have given twa 
cents for his chances of a dry skin were he to start on a 
journey across the street. Yet somehow nothing happened. 
Late in the afternoon, perhaps, the thunderous portents 
would thin. The diffused light would become stronger, 
Far down in the west bars of sunlight would strike. And 
by evening the stars shone brilliantly from a sky swept 
clear. After a dozen repetitions of this phenomenon we 
ceased to pay any attention to it. Somebody named it 
“high fog,” which did well enough to differentiate it from 
a genuine rain-bringing cloud. Except for that peculiar 
gourd that looks exactly like a watermelon, these “high 
fogs” were the best imitation of a real thing I have ever 
seen. They came up like rain clouds, they looked precisely 
like rain clouds, they went through all the performances 
of rain clouds — except that: never, never did they rain! 
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But the day of the Vigilante execution the sky little 
by little turned shimmering gray; so that the sun shining 
from it looked like silver; and the shadows of objects 
were diffused and pale. A tepid wind blew gently but 
steadily from the southeast. No clouds were visible at 
first; but imperceptibly, around the peaks, filmy veils 
formed seemingly out of the gray substance of the very 
sky itself. How these thickened and spread I did not 
see; but when I came out of the Bella Union, after a long 
and interesting evening of discussion, I found no stars; 
and, as I stood looking upward, a large warm drop splashed 
against my face. 

Sometime during the night it began to rain in earnest. 
We were awakened by its steady drumming on the canvas 
of our tent. 

“My Lord! but she sure is raining!” said Johnny across 
the roar of sound. 

“Don’t tech the canvas!” warned Old. ‘If you do, 
she'll leak like a spout where you teched her!” 

“Thank heaven, that high fog scared us into ditching 
around the tent,” said Cal fervently. 

But our satisfaction was short lived. We had ditched 
the tent, to be sure, but we had badly underestimated the 
volume of a California downpour. 

Before many minutes had passed Johnny gave a disgusted 
snort. 

“T’m lying in a marsh!” he cried. 

He struck a light, and we all saw the water trick- 
ling in a dozen little streams beneath the edge of the 
tent. 
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“We're going to be ruined!” cried Johnny comically. 

He arose, and in doing so brushed his head violently 
against the slanting canvas roof. Almost immediately 
thereafter the rays of the lantern were reflected from tiny 
beads of water, like a sweat, appearing as though by 
magic at that spot. They swelled, gathered, hesitated, 
then began to feel their way slowly down the dry canvas. 
The trickle became a stream. A large drop fell straight 
down. Another followed. 

“Anybody need a drink?” inquired Cal. 

“T’m sorry!” said Johnny contritely. 

“You needn’t be,” I consoled him. “The whole thing 
is going to leak, if this keeps up.” 

“What’s the matter with going over to the Morefia 
cabin?” queried Yank. 

We hesitated a little. The events of the day had 
affected us all more deeply than we liked to acknowledge; 
and nobody but Yank much liked the idea of again entering 
that blood-stained abode. 

““We’d drown getting there,” said Cal at last. ‘“Imove 
some of you fellows with two good arms rustle out and 
fix that ditch.” He laughed. “Nothing like having a hole 
in you to get out of work.” 

We took his advice, and managed to turn the flood, 
though we got very wet in the process. 

Then we returned to the tent, changed our clothes, 
crept into our blankets, and wrapped ourselves close. The 
spot brushed by Johnny’s head dripped steadily. Other- 
wise our roof shed well. The rain roared straight down with 
steady, deadly persistency. 
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“She can’t keep this up long, anyway; that’s a comfort,” 
muttered Johnny sleepily. 

Couldn’t she? All next morning that flood came down 
without the let-up of even a single moment. It had 
all the volume and violence of a black thunderstorm at 
its height; only the worst of the thunderstorm lasts but a 
few moments, while this showed no signs of ever intending 
to end. Our stout canvas continued to turn the worst of 
it, but a fine spray was driven through, to our great dis- 
comfort. We did not even attempt to build a fire, but 
sat around wrapped in our damp blankets. 

Until about two of the afternoon the deluge continued. 
Our unique topic of conversation was the marvel of how 
it could keep it up! We could not imagine more water 
falling were every stream and lake in the mountains to be 
lifted to the heavens and poured down again. 

“Where the devil does it all come from?” marvelled 
Old, again and again. ‘‘Don’t seem like no resevoy, let 
alone clouds, could hold so much!”’ 

“And where does it go to?” I supplemented. 

“TI reckon some of those plains people could tell you,” 
surmised Yank shrewdly. 

At two o’clock the downpour ceased as abruptly as 
though it had been turned off at a spigot. Inside of twenty 
minutes the clouds had broken, to show beyond them a 
dazzling blue sky. Intermittent flashes and bands of 
sunlight glittered on the wet trees and bushes or threw 
into relief the black bands of storm clouds near the horizon. 

Immensely cheered, we threw aside our soggy blankets 
and sallied forth. 
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“Great Christmas!” cried Johnny, who was in the 
advance. ‘Talk about your mud!” 

We did talk about it. It was the deepest, most tena- 
cious, slipperiest, most adhesive mud any fiend ever 
imagined. We slid and floundered as though we had on 
skates; we accumulated balls of it underfoot; and we sank 
disconcertingly half-leg deep at every third step. Our first 
intention had been to go up to town; but we soon revised 
that, and went down to the Morefia cabin instead, with 
the idea of looking after the two horses. The beasts, 
very shaggy underneath and plastered above, stood humped 
up nose to tail. We looked into the cabin. The roof had 
leaked like a sieve; and the interior was dripping in a thou- 
sand places. 

“Reckon even the tent was better after all,’ acknowl- 
edged Yank, looking with disfavour on the muddy 
floor. 

We returned to the tent and made shift to get a fire 
going. After cooking some hot food, we felt better, and 
set about drying our blankets. In the cafion we could hear 
the river roaring away hollowly 

“Tl bet she’s on the rampage:” said Old. 

“T’ll bet she’s got my cradle and all of my tools!” 
I cried, struck with a sudden thought. 

And then, about as we commenced to feel cheerful and 
contented again, the scattered black clouds began to close 
ranks. One by one the patches of blue sky narrowed and 
disappeared. 

“Why!” cried Cal in astonishment, “TI believe it’s getting 
ready to rain again!”’ 
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“‘Shucks!” replied Old, ‘It can’t. There ain’t no more 
rain.” 

Nevertheless there was, and plenty of it. We spent 
that second night shifting as little as possible so as not 
to touch a new cold place in our sodden blankets, while 
the waters roared down in almost a solid sheet. 

This lasted the incredible period of four days! No- 
body then knew anything about measuring rainfall; but, 
judging by later experience, I should say we must have had 
close to seven inches. There was not much we could do, 
except to get wetter and wetter, although we made shift tc 
double up at night, and to use the extra blankets thus 
released to make a sort of double roof. This helped some. 

The morning of the fifth day broke dazzlingly clear. 
The sky looked burnished as a blue jewel; the sunlight 
glittered like shimmering metal; distant objects stood out 
plain-cut, without atmosphere. For the first time we felt 
encouraged to dare that awful mud, and so slopped over 
to town. 

We found the place fairly drowned out. No one, in 
his first year, thought of building for the weather. Barnes’s 
hotel, the Empire and the Bella Union had come through 
without shipping a drop, for they had been erected 
by men with experience in the California climate; but 
almost everybody else had been leaked upon a-plenty. 
And the deep dust of the travel-worn overland road had 
turned into a morass beyond belief or description. 

Our first intimation of a definite seasonal change came 
from our old friend Danny Randall, who hailed us at once 
when he saw us picking our way gingerly along the edge 
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0: the street. In answer to his summons we entered 
the Bella Union. 

“I hope you boys weren’t quite drowned out,” he greeted 
us. ‘You don’t look particularly careworn.” 

We exchanged the appropriate comments; then Danny 
came at once to business. 

“Now I’m going to pay off you three boys,” he told the 
express messengers, “and I want to know what you want. 
I can give you the dust, or I can give you an order on a 
San Francisco firm, just as you choose.” 

“‘Express business busted?” asked Johnny. 

“Tt’s quit for the season,” Danny Randall told him, 
‘like everything else. In two weeks at most there won’t _ 
be a score of men left in Italian Bar.’”’ He observed our 
astonished incredulity, smiled, and continued: ‘‘You 
boys came from the East, where it rains and gets over it. 
But out here it doesn’t get overit. Have you been down to 
look at the river? No? Well, you’d better take a look. 
There’ll be no more bar mining done there for a while. 
And what’s a mining camp without mining? Go talk to the 
men of 748. They’ll tell you. The season is over, boys, 
until next spring; and you may just as well make up your 
minds to hike out now as later. What are you laughing at?”’ 
he asked Johnny. 

“T was just thinking of our big Vigilante organization,” 
he chuckled. 

“T suppose it’s true that mighty few of the same lot 
will ever get back to Italian Bar,” agreed Danny, “but 
it’s a good thing for whatever community they may hit 
next year.”’ 
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Johnny and Old elected to take their wages in dust; 
Cal decided on the order against the San Francisco firm. 
Then we wandered down to where we could overlook the 
bar itself, 

The entire bed of the river was filled from rim to rim 
with a rolling brown flood. The bars, sand-spits, gravel- 
banks had all disappeared. Whole trees bobbed and sank 
and raised skeleton arms or tangled roots as they were 
swept along by the current or caught back by the eddies; 
and underneath the roar of the waters we heard the dull 
rumbling and crunching of boulders rolled beneath the 
flood. A crowd of men was watching in idle curiosity. 
We learned that all the cradles and most of the tools had 
been lost; and heard rumours of cabins or camps located 
too low having been swept away. 

That evening we held a very serious discussion of 
our prospects and plans. Yank announced himself as fit 
to travel, and ready to do so, provided he could have a 
horse; the express messengers were out of a job; I had 
lost all my tools, and was heartily tired of gold washing, 
even had conditions permitted me to continue. Beside 
which, we were all feeling quite rich and prosperous. We 
had not made enormous fortunes as we had confidently 
anticipated when we left New York, but we were all pos- 
sessed of good sums of money. Yank had the lea st, owing 
to the fact that he had been robbed of his Borde River 
product, and had been compelled for nearly three months 
to lie idle; but even he could count on a thousand dollars 
or so sent out from Hangman’s Gulch. I had the most, 
for my digging had paid me better than had Johnny’s 
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express riding. But much of my share belonged of et 
to Talbot Ward. 

Having once made up our minds to leave, we could not 
go too soon. A revulsion seized us. In two days the high 
winds that immediately sprang up from the west had dried 
the surface moisture. We said good-bye to all our friends 
— Danny Randall, Dr. Rankin, Barnes, and the few 
miners with whom we had become intimate. Danny was 
even then himself preparing to return to Sonoma as soon 
as the road should be open to wagons. Dr. Rankin in- 
tended to accompany him, ostensibly because he saw a 
fine professional opening at Sonoma, in reality because in 
his shy, hidden fashion he loved Danny. 

Nobody objecting, we commandeered the two horses that 
had belonged to the Morefias. One of them we packed with 
our few effects, and turned the other over to Yank. Thus, 
trudging afoot, Johnny and I saw our last of Italian Bar. 
Thirty years later I rode up there out of sheer curiosity. 
Most of the old cabins had fallen in. The Bella Union 
was a drear and draughty wreck. The Empire was used 
as a stable. Barnes’s place and Morton’s next door had 
burned down. Only three of the many houses were in- 
habited. In two of them dwelt old men, tending small 
gardens and orchards. I do not doubt they too were 
Forty-niners; but I did not stop. The place was full of 
too many ghosts. 
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We made our way out of the hills without adventure 
worth noting. The road was muddy, and a good deal 
washed. In fact, we had occasionally to do considerable 
manceuvring to find a way at all around the landslides 
from the hills above. 

As we descended we came upon traces of the great 
exodus that was taking place from the hills. All the miners 
were moving out. We found discarded articles of camp 
equipment; we passed some people without any equipment 
at all. Sick men lay under bushes without covering, or 
staggered painfully down tne muddy trails. Many were 
utterly without food. If it rained, as it did from frequent 
showers, they took it as cheerfully as they could. This 
army of the unsuccessful was a striking commentary on 
the luck of the mines. 

Robbers most singularly lacked. I did not hear of a 
single case of violence in all the rather slow journey out. 
The explanation did not seem difficult, however. Those 
who travelled alone had nothing worth the taking; while 
those who possessed gold went in numbers too strong to be 
attacked. ‘The road agents had gone straight to the larger 
cities. Nor, must I confess, did I see many examples of 
compassion te the unfortunate. In spite of the sentimental 
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Stories that have been told — with real enough basis in 
isolated fact, probably — the time was selfish. It was 
also, after eliminating the desperadoes and _blacklegs, 
essentially honest. Thus one day we came upon a wagon 
apparently deserted by the roadside. On it was a rudely 
scrawled sign: 

“Will some kind person stay by my wagon. I am in 
distress looking for my oxen. Please do not take anything, 
for I am poor, and the property is not mine.” 

Nothing had been touched, as near as I could make out. 
We travelled by easy stages, and by a roundabout route; 
both because the road was bad, and because we wanted 
to see the country. On our way we passed several other 
small camps. A great many Chinese had come in, and 
were engaged in scratching over the abandoned claims. In 
fact, one man told me that sometimes it was worth while to 
file on some of the abandoned claims just to sell them to 
these patient people! As we descended from the mountains 
we naturally came upon more and more worked-out claims. 
Some had evidently been abandoned in disgust by men 
with little stamina; but, sometimes, with a considerable 
humour. An effigy clad in regulation gambler’s rig, includ- 
ing the white shirt, swayed and swung slowly above the 
merest surface diggings. Across the shirt front these 
words were written: 


“My claim failed!” 


And then below them: 


“Oh, Susannah! don’t you cry for mel 
I’m a-living dead in Californi-ee” — 
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which was very bad as doggeral, but probably very accus 
rate as to its author’s state of mind. 

One afternoon we turned off on a trail known to Old, 
and rode a few miles to where the Pine family had made its 
farm. We found the old man and his tall sons inhabit- 
ing a large two-roomed cabin situated on a flat. They 
had already surrounded a field with a fence made of split 
pickets and rails, and were working away with the tireless 
energy of the born axemen at enclosing still more. Their 
horses had been turned into ploughing; and from some- 
where or other they had procured a cock and a dozen hens. 
Of these they were inordinately proud, and they took great 
pains to herd them in every night away from wildcats and 
other beasts. We stayed with them four days, and we had 
a fine time. Every man of them was keenly interested 
in the development of the valley and the discovery of its 
possibilities. We discussed apples, barley, peaches, apricots, 
ditches, irrigation, beans, hogs, and a hundred kindred 
topics, to Johnny’s vast disgust. I had been raised on a 
New England farm; Yank had experienced agricultural 
vicissitudes in the new country west of the Alleghanies; 
and the Pines had scratched the surface of the earth in 
many localities. But this was a new climate and a new 
soil to all of us; and we had nothing to guide us. The 
subject was fascinating. Johnny was frankly bored with 
it all, but managed to have a good time hunting for the 
game with which the country abounded. 

For a brief period Yank and I quite envied the lot of 
these pioneers who had a settled stake in the country. 

“T wish I could go in for this sort of thing,” said Yank. 
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“Why don’t you?” urged old man Pine. ‘“There’s a 
flat just above us.” 

*‘How did you get hold of this land?” I inquired curiously. 

“Just took it.” 

*“‘Doesn’t it belong to anybody?”’ 

“Tt’s part of one of these big Greaser ranchos,” said 
Pine impatiently. “I made a good try to git to the bottom 
of it. One fellar says he owns it, and will sell; then comes 
another that says ke owns it and won’t sell. And so on. 
They don’t nohow use this country, except a few cattle 
comes through once in a while. I got tired of monkeying 
with them and I came out here and squatted. If I owe any- 
body anything, they got to show me who it is. I don’t 
believe none of them knows themselves who it really 
belongs to.” 

“Td hate to put a lot of work into a place, and then have 
to move out,” said I doubtfully. 

“T’d like to see anybody move me out!” observed old 
man Pine grimly. 

Farther up in the hills they were putting together 
the framework of a sawmill, working on it at odd times 
when the ranch itself did not demand attention. It was 
built of massive hewn timbers, raised into place with great 
difficulty. They had no machinery as yet, but would get: 
that later out of their first farming profits. 

“There ain’t no hurry about it anyway,” explained Pine, 
“ for as yet there ain’t no demand for lumber yereabouts.” 

“T should say not!” exploded Johnny with a derisive 
shriek of laughter, “unless you’re going to sell it to the 
elks and coyotes!” 
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Pine turned toward him seriously. 

“This is all good land yere,” said he, “and they’ll want 
iumber.” 

“Tt looks mighty good to me,” said Yank. 

“Well, why don’t you settle?” urged Pine. 

“And me with fifteen hundred good dollarsr” replied 
Yank. “It ain’t such an everlasting fortune; but it’ll 
git me a place back home; and I’ve had my fun. This 
country is too far off. I’m going back home.” 

To this sentiment Johnny and I heartily agreed. It 
is a curious fact that not one man in ten thousand even 
contemplated the possibility of making California his 
permanent home. It was a place in which to get as rich 
as he could, and then to leave. 

Nevertheless we ieft our backwoods friends reluctantly; 
and at the top of the hill we stopped our two horses to 
look back on the valley. It lay, with its brown, freshly 
upturned earth, its scattered broad oaks, its low wood- 
crowned knolls, as though asleep in the shimmering warm 
floods of golden sunshine. Through the still air we heard 
plainly the beat of an axe, and the low, drowsy clucking 
of hens. A peaceful and grateful feeling of settled per- 
manence, to which the restless temporary life of mining 
‘camps had long left us strangers, filled us with the vague 
stirrings of envy. 

The feeling soon passed. We marched cheerfully away, 
our hopes busy with what we would do when we 
reached New York. Johnny and I had accumulated very 
fair sums of money, in spite of our loss at the hands of 
the robbers, what with the takings at Hangman’s Gulch, 
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what was left from the robbery, and Italian Bar. These 
sums did not constitute an enormous fortune, to be sure. 
There was nothing spectacular in our winnings; but they 
totalled about five times the amount we could have made 
at home; and they represented a very fair little stake with 
which to start life. We were young. 

We found Sacramento under water. A sluggish, brown 
flood filled the town and spread far abroad over the flat 
countryside. Men were living in the second stories of 
such buildings as possessed second stories, and on the 
roofs of others. They were paddling about in all sorts 
of improvised boats and rafts. I saw one man keeping a 
precarious equilibrium in a baker’s trough; and another 
sprawled out face down on an India rubber bed paddling 
overside with his hands. 

We viewed these things from the thwarts of a boat 
which we hired for ten dollars. Our horses we had left 
outside of town on the highlands. Everywhere we passed 
men and shouted to them a cheery greeting. Everybody 
seemed optimistic and inclined to believe that the flood 
would soon go down. 

“Anyway, she’s killed the rats,” one man shouted in 
answer to our call. 

We grinned an appreciation of what we thought merely 
a facetious reply. Rats had not yet penetrated to the 
mines, so we did not know anything about them. Next 
day, in San Francisco, we began to apprehend the man’s 
remark. 

Thus we rowed cheerfully about, having a good time at 
the other fellow’s expense. Suddenly Johnny, who was 
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steering, dropped his paddle with an exclamation. Yank 
and I turned to see what had so struck him. Beyond the 
trees that marked where the bank of the river ought to be 
we saw two tall smokestacks belching forth a great volume 
of black smoke. 

““A steamer!” cried Yank. 

“Ves, and a good big one!” I added. 

We lay to our oars and soon drew alongside. She 
proved to be a side wheeler, of fully seven hundred tons, 
exactly like the craft we had often seen plying the Hudson. 

“Now how do you suppose they got her out here?” 
T marvelled. 

She was almost completely surrounded by craft of ali 
descriptions; her decks were crowded. We read the name 
McKim on her paddle boxes. 

A man with an official cap appeared at the rail. 

“Bound for San Francisco?” I called to him. 

“Off in two minutes,” he replied. 

‘“What’s the fare?” 

“Forty dollars.” 

“Come on, boys,” said I to my comrades, at the same 
time seizing a dangling rope. 

“Hold on!” cried Yank. ‘How about our two horses 
and our blankets, and this boat?” 

I cast my eye around, and discovered a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen in the stern of a neat fisherman’s dory a few 
feet away. 

“Here!” I called tohim. ‘Do you want two good horses 
and some blankets?” 

“J ain’t got any money.” 
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“Don’t need any. These are free. We're going down 
on this boat. You'll find the outfit under the big white 
oak two miles above the forks on the American. They’re 
yours if you'll go get them.” 

“What do you want me to do?” he demanded sus- 
piciously. 

“Two things: return this boat to its owner—a man 
named Lilly who lives E 

“‘T know the boat,” the boy interrupted. 

“The other is to be sure to go up to-day after those 
horses. They’re picketed out.” 

“All right,” agreed the boy, whose enthusiasm kindled 
as his belief in the genuineness of the offer was assured. 

I seized a rope, swung myself up to the flat fender, 
and thence to the deck. 

““Come on!” I called to Yank and Johnny, who were 
hesitating. ‘‘It’ll cost more than those horses and blankets 
are worth to wait.” 

Thereupon they followed me. The boy made fast our 
boat tohisown. Five minutes later we were dropping down 
the river. 

“This is what I call real luxury,” said Johnny, return- 
ing from an inspection of our craft. ‘“There’s a barroom, 
and a gambling layout, and velvet carpets and chairs, 
mirrors, a minstrel show, and all the fixings. Now who’d 
expect to run against a layout like this on the river?”’ 

“What I’d like to know is how they got her out here,” 
said I. “Look at her! She’s a river boat. A six-foot 
Wave ought to swamp her!” 

‘We thought of a half dozen solutions, and dismissed 
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them all. The discussion, however, served its purpose in 
inflaming our curiosity. 

“I’m going to find some one who knows,” I announced at 
last. 

This was not so easy. ‘The captain was of course remote 
and haughty and inaccessible, and the other officers were 
too busy handling the ship and the swarming rough crowd 
to pay any attention to us. The crew were new hands. 
Finally, however, we found in the engine room a hard 
bitten individual with a short pipe and some leisure. To 
him we proffered our question. 

“‘Sailed her,” said he. 

“Around the Horn?”’ I cried. 

He looked at me a bitter instant. 

“The sailing wasi’t very good across the plains, at 
that time,” said he. 

Little by little we got his story. I am not a seafaring 
man, but it seems to me one of the most extraordinary 
feats of which I have ever heard. The lower decks of the 
McKim had been boarded up with heavy planks; some of 
her frailer gimcracks of superstructure had been dis- 
mantled, and then she had been sent under her own power 
on the long journey around the Horn. Think of it! A 
smooth-water river boat, light draught, top heavy, frail 
in construction, sent out to battle with the might of three 
oceans! However, she made it; and after her her sister 
ship, the Senator, and they made money for their owners, 
and I am glad of it. That certainly was a gallant enter- 
prise! 

She was on this trip jammed full of people, mostly 
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those returning from the mines. A trip on the McKim 
implied a certain amount of prosperity, so we were a jolly 
lot. The weather was fine, and a bright moon illuminated 
the swollen river. We had drinkers, songsters, debaters, 
gamblers, jokers, and a few inclined to be quarrelsome, 
all of which added to the variety of the occasion. I wan- 
dered around from one group to another, thoroughly en- 
joying myself, both out on deck and in the cabins. It 
might be added that there were no sleepers! 

Aleng toward midnight, as I was leaning on the rail 
forward watching the effect of the moon on the water and 
the shower of sparks from the twin stacks against the sky, 
I was suddenly startled by the cry of “man overboard,” and 
a rush toward the stern. I followed as quickly as I was 
able. The paddle wheels had been instantly reversed, and 
a half dozen sailors were busily lowering a boat. A crowd 
of men, alarmed by the trembling of the vessel as her 
way was checked, poured out from the cabins. The fact 
that I was already on deck gave me an advantageous post; 
so that I found myself near the stern rail. 

“He was leaning against the rail,” one was explaining 
excitedly, “and it give way, and in he went. He never 
came up!” 

Everybody was watching eagerly the moonlit expanse 
of the river. 

“T guess he’s a goner,” said a man after a few moments. 
“He ain’t in sight nowhere.” 

“There he is!” cried a half dozen voices all at once. 

A head shot into sight a few hundred yards astern, 

lowing the silvered water aside. The smail boat, which 
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was now afloat, immediately headed in his direction, and 
@ moment later he was hauled aboard amid frantic cheers, 
The dripping victim of the accident clambered to the deck. 

It was Johnny! 

He was beside himself with excitement, sputtering with 
rage and uttering frantic threats against something or 
somebody. His eyes were wild, and he fairly frothed at 
the mouth. I seized him by the arm. He stared at me, 
then became coherent, though he still spluttered. Johnny 
was habitually so quietly reserved as far as emotions go 
that his present excitement was at first utterly incompre: 
hensible. 

It seemed that he had been leaning against the rail, 
watching the moonlight, when suddenly it had given way 
beneath his weight and he had fallen into the river. 

“They had no business to have so weak a rail!” he 
cried bitterly. 

“Well, you’re here, all right,” I said soothingly. ‘‘There’s 
no great harm done.” 

‘Oh, isn’t there?” he snarled. 

Then we learned how the weight of the gold around his 
waist had carried him down like a plummet; and we sensed 
a little of the desperate horror with which he had torn and 
struggled to free himself from that dreadful burden. 

“T thought I’d burst!” said he. 

And then he had torn off the belt, and had shot to the 
surface. f 

“Tt’s down there,” he said more calmly, “every 
confounded yellow grain of it.’ He laughed a little. 
“Broke!” said he. “No New York in mine!” 
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The crowd murmured sympathetically. 

“Gol darn it, boys, it’s rotten hard luck!” cried a big 
miner with some heat. ‘‘Who’ll chip in?” 

At the words Johnny recovered himself, and his custom- 
ary ease of manner returned. 

““Much obliged, boys,” said he, “but I’ve still got my 
health. I don’t need charity. Guess I’ve been doing 
the baby act; but I was damn mad at that rotten old rail. 
Anyway,” he laughed, “‘there need nobody say in the future 
that there’s no gold in the lower Sacramento. There is; 
I put it there myself.” 

The tall miner slowly stowed away his buckskin sack, 
looking keenly in Johnny’s face 

‘Well, you’ll have a drink, anyway,” said he. 

‘Oh, hell, yes!” agreed Johnny, “T’ll have a drink!” 
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We drew up to San Francisco early in the afternoon, 
and we were, to put it mildly, thoroughly astonished at the 
change in the place. To begin with, we now landed at a 
long wharf projecting from the foot of Sacramento Street 
instead of by lighter. This wharf was crowded by a 
miscellaneous mob, collected apparently with no other 
purpose than to view our arrival. Among them we saw 
many specialized types that had been lacking to the old 
city of a few months ago — sharp, keen, businesslike clerks 
whom one could not imagine at the rough work of the mines; 
loafers whom one could not imagine at any work at all; dis- 
solute, hard-faced characters without the bold freedom of 
the road agents; young green-looking chaps who evidently 
had much to learn and who were exceedingly likely to pay 
their little fortunes, if not their lives, in the learning. On 
a hogshead at one side a street preacher was declaiming. 

Johnny had by now quite recovered his spirits. I think 
he was helped greatly by the discovery that he still pos- 
sessed his celebrated diamond. 

“Not broke yet!” said he triumphantly. “You see I 
was a wise boy after all! Wish I had two of them!” 

We disembarked, fought our way to one side, and dis- 
cussed our plans. 
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“Hock the diamond first,” said Johnny, who resolutety 
refused to borrow from me; “then hair-cut, shave, baih, buy 
some more clothes, grub, drink, and hunt up Talbot and 
see what he’s done with the dust we sent down from Hang- 
man’s.” 

That program seemed good. We strolled toward shore, 
with full intention of putting it into immediate execution. 
“Immediate” proved to be a relative term; there was too 
much to see. 

First we stopped for a moment to hear what the preacher 
had to say. He was a tall, lank man with fine but rather 
fanatical features, dressed in a long black coat, his glossy 
head bare. In spite of the numerous counter-attractions 
he had a crowd; and he was holding it. 

You're standing on a whiskey barrel!’ called some one; 
and the crowd yelled with delight. 

“True, my friend,”’ retorted the preacher with undaunted 
good nature, “and I'll venture to say this is the first 
time a whiskey barrel has ever been appropriated to so 
useful a purpose. The critter in it will do no harm if 
it is kept underfoot. Never let it get above your feet!” 

A boat runner, a squat, humorous-faced negro with 
flashing teeth and a ready flow of language, evidently a 
known and appreciated character, mounted the head of a 
pile at some little distance and began to hold forth ina 
deep voice on the advantages of some sort of an excursion 
on the bay. A portion of the preacher’s crowd began to 
drift in the direction of the new attraction. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” cried the preacher suddenly in tre- 
mendous volume. ‘Ho! All ye who want to go to heaven, 
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now’s your time! A splendid line of celestial steamers will 
run for a few days from San Francisco to the port of Glory, 
a country every way superior to California, having in it the 
richest gold diggings ever discovered, the very streets of the 
city being paved with gold. In that country are oceans 
of lager beer and drinks of every kind, all free; pretty 
women also, and pleasures of endless variety exceed- 
ing the dreams of Mohammed as far as the brightness of 
the meridian sun exceeds the dim twinkle of the glowworm! 
Program for the voyage: embarkation amid the melody of 
the best band in the world; that music that so attracted 
you this morning not to be mentioned in comparison. 
Appropriate entertainments for each week day, to be 
announced daily. Each Sunday to be celebrated, first, 
with a grand feast, closing with a rich profusion of beer, 
champagne, good old port, whiskey punch, brandy smashes, 
Tomand Jerry,etc. Second, a game of cards. Third, a grand 
ball in upper saloon. Fourth,a dog fight. Fifth, a 
theatrical performance in the evening. If I could truth- 
fully publish such an ad as that I think about two sermons 
would convert this city.” 

The crowd had all turned back to him, es good- 
humouredly. The preacher stretched out his long bony arm, 
and held forth. His talk was against gambling, and it 
had, I am afraid, but little real effect. Nevertheless he 
was listened to; and at the end of his talk everybody con- 
tributed something to a collection. 

At the land end of the wharf we ran into the most 
extraordinary collection of vehicles apparently in an inex- 
tricable tangle, that was further complicated by the fact 
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that most of the horses were only half broken. They 
kicked and reared, their drivers lashed and swore, the 
wagons clashed together. There seemed no possible way 
out of the mess; and yet somehow the wagons seemed to get 
loaded and to draw out into the clear. Occasionally 
the drivers were inclined to abandon their craft and do 
battle with the loaded ends of their whips; but always a 
peacemaker descended upon them in the person of a large 
voluble individual in whom I recognized my former friend 
and employer, John McGlynn. Evidently John had no 
longer a monopoly of the teaming business; but, as evi- 
dently, what he said went with this wild bunch. 

Most of the wagons were loading goods brought from 
the interiors of storehouses alongside the approach to the 
wharf. In these storehouses we recognized the hulls 
of ships, but so shored up, dismantled, and cut into by doors 
and stories that of their original appearance only their 
general shapes remained. There was a great number of 
these storehouses along the shore, some of them being quite 
built about by piles and platforms, while two were actually 
inland several hundred feet. I read the name Nzantic 
on the stern of one of them; and found it to have acquired 
in the landward side a square false front. It was at that 
time used as a hotel. 

“Tooks as if they’d taken hold of Talbot’s idea hard,” 
observed Yank. 

“Say!” cried Johnny, “will one of you drinking men 
kindly take a look and inform me if I’ve gone wrong?” 

This remark was called forth by the discovery, as we 
neared the shore, of hordes of rats. They were large, 
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fat, saucy rats; and they strolled about in broad daylight 
as if they owned the place. They sat upright on sacks 
of grain; they scampered across the sidewalks; they scuttled 
from behind boxes; they rustled and squeaked and fought 
and played in countless droves. The ground seemed alive 
with them. It was a most astonishing sight. 

“And will you look at that dog!” cried Yank disgus- 
tedly. 

Across an open doorway, blinking in the sun, lay a 
good-looking fox terrier. His nose was laid between his 
paws, and within two yards of that nose a large brown rat 
disported itself with a crust of bread. 

“My Lord!” cried Johnny, his sporting blood aboil. 
“Here, pup, sic ’em! sic ’em!” He indicated the game 
urgently. The fox terrier rolled up one eye, wagged his 
stub tail — but did not even raise his nose. 

“No use,” observed the dog’s owner, who had appeared 
in the doorway. 

“What's the matter with him?” demanded Johnny in- 
dignantly; “‘is he sick?” 

“No, he ain’t sick,” replied the owner sadly; “but he 
ain’t got no use for rats. I bought him for damn near his 
weight in gold dust when the Panama came in last month. 
He was the best ratter you ever see. I reckon he must’ve 
killed a million rats the first week. But, Lord! he got 
sick of rats. I reckon a rat could go right up and pulk 
his whiskers now, and he’d never mind.” 

We condoled with the blasé dog, and moved on, 

“Same old mud,” observed Yank. 

The place was full of new buildings, some of them 
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quite elaborate two-story structures of brick; and ele- 
vated plank sidewalks had taken the place of the old 
makeshifts. Although the Plaza was still the centre of 
town, the streets immediately off it had gained considerable 
dignity and importance. There were many clothing stores, 
nearly all kept by Jews, and a number of new saloons and 
gambling houses. As we were picking our way along we 
ran into an old acquaintance in the person of the captain 
of the Panama. He recognized us at once, and we drew up 
forachat. After we had exchanged first news Johnny asked 
him if he knew of a place where a fair price could be raised 
on the diamond. 

“Why, the jewellery store is your ticket, of course,” 
replied the captain. 

“So there’s a jewellery store, too!” cried Johnny. 

“And a good one,” supplemented the captain. “Come 
along; I'll take you to it.” 

It was a good one, and carried a large stock of rings, 
chains, pins, clocks, watches, and speaking trumpets. The 
latter two items were the most prominent, for there were 
hundreds of watches, and apparently thousands of speaking 
trumpets. They stood in rows on the shelves, and depended 
in ranks from hooks and nails. Most of them were of silver 
or of silver gilt; and they were plain, chased, engraved, 
hammered, or repousséd, with always an ample space for 
inscription. After Johnny had concluded a satisfactory 
arrangement for his diamond, I remarked on the prepon- 
derance of speaking trumpets. The man grinned rather 
maliciously at our captain. | 

“‘They are a very favourite article for presentation 
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by grateful passengers after a successful sea trip,”’ he said 
smoothly. 

At this our captain exploded. 

“Are they?” he boomed. “TI should think they were! 
I’ve got a dozen of the confounded things; and as I’ve just 
got in from a trip, ’m expecting another any minute. 
Good Lord!” he cried as a group of men turned in at the 
door. ‘‘Here come some of my passengers now. Come 
along, let’s get out of this!” 

He dragged us out a back door into a very muddy back 
alley, whence we floundered to dry land with some difficulty. 

“That was a narrow escape!” he cried, wiping his brow, 
“Let’s go geta drink. I know the best place.” 

He led us to a very ornate saloon whose chief attrac- 
tion was the fact that its ceiling was supported on glass 
pillars! We duly admired this marvel; and then wandered 
over to the polished mahogany bar, where we were joined 
by the half dozen loafers who had been lounging around 
the place. These men did not exactly join us, but they 
stood expectantly near. Nor were they disappointed. 

“Come, let’s all take a drink, boys!” cried the captain 
heartily. 

They named and tossed off their liquor, and then without 
a word of farewell or thanks shambled back to their roosting 
places. 

“What’s the matter, Billy?” demanded the captain, 
looking about curiously. ‘‘Where’s your usual crowd?” 

“They’re all down at the Verandah,” replied the bar- 
keeper, passing a cloth over the satiny wood of the bar. 
“Dorgan’s got a girl tending bar. Pays her scme ungodly 
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wages; and he’s getting all the crowd. He’d better make 
the most of it while it lasts. She won’t stay a week.” 

““Why not?” I asked curiously. 

“Married; sure,” replied the barkeeper briefly. 

“And the glass pillars will always be here; eh, Billy?” 
suggested the captain. ‘‘Nevertheless I believe we'll just 
wander down and look her over.” 

‘“‘Sure,” said Billy indifferently; “that’s where all the 
test are.” 

The Verandah, situated on the Plaza, was crowded to 
the doors. Behind the bar slaved a half dozen busy 
drink-mixers. The girl, and a very pretty girl she was, 
passed the drinks over the counter, and took in the dust. 

““She’s straight,” observed the captain sagaciously, 
after inspection; “if she wasn’t there wouldn’t be such 
a gang. ‘The other sort is plenty enough.” 

We did not try to get near the bar, but after a few 
moments regained the street. The captain said farewell; 
and we hunted up, by his direction, the New York Tonsorial 
Emporium. There we had five dollars’ worth of various 
things done to us; after which we bought new clothes. 
The old ones we threw out into the street along with a 
yast collection of others contributed by our predecessors. 

“Now,” said Johnny, “I feel like a new man. And 
before we go any farther I have a little duty to perform.” 

““Which is?” 

“Another drink at the sign of the Glass Pillars, or 
whatever they call the place.” 

“We don’t want anything more to drink just now,” 
E protested. 
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“‘Oblige me in this one treat,” said Johnny in his best 
manner. 

We entered the Arcade, as the bar was called. At 
once the loafers moved forward. Johnny turned to them 
with an engaging air of friendliness. 

“Come on, boys, let’s all take a drink!” he cried. 

The glasses were poured. Johnny raised his. The 
others followed suit. Then all drained them simultaneously 
and set down the empty glasses. 

“And now,” went on Johnny in the same cheerful, 
friendly tone, “‘let’s all pay for them!” 

The loafers stared at him a moment. One growled 
menacingly, but fell silent under his clear glance. One 
or two others forced a laugh. Under Johnny’s compelling 
eye they all paid. Billy, behind the bar, watched with 
sardonic amusement. When Johnny proffered his dust, the 
barkeeper thrust it back. 

“My treat here,”’ said he briefly. 

“But ” objected Johnny. 

“It’s a privilege.” 

“Tf you put it that way, I thank you, sir,” said Johnny 
in his grandest manner; and we walked out. “Those 
bums made me tired,” was his only comment tous. ‘Now 
let’s go hunt up Talbot. Tl bet my extinct toothbrush 
that he’s a well-known citizen around here.” 

Johnny’s extinct toothbrush was perfectly safe. The 
first man of whom we inquired told us where our friend 
lived, and added the gratuitous information that the 
Ward Block was nearing completion. We looked up the 
hotel, a new one on Montgomery Street. The clerk spoke 
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with respect of Talbot, and told us we would probably fina 
him at one of the several places of business he mentioned, 
or at the Ward Block. We thanked him, and went direct 
to the Ward Block first. All of us confessed to a great 
desire to see that building. 

It was to be a three-story brick structure, and was 
situated at one corner of the Plaza. We gazed upon it 
with appropriate awe, for we were accustomed to logs and 
canvas; and to some extent we were able to realize what 
imported bricks and the laying of them meant. The fore- 
man told us that Talbot had gone out “ Mission way” with 
Sam Brannan and some others to look at some property, 
and would not be back until late. 

Johnny and I spent the rest of the afternoon wandering 
about. Yank retired to the soft chairs of one of the 
numerous gambling places. His broken leg would not stand 
so much tramping. 

We had lots-of fun, and many interesting minor adven- 
tures and encounters, none of which has any particular 
bearing here. The town had spread. Most of the houses 
were of the flimsied description. Many people were still 
living in tents. The latter flopped and tugged in the 
strong wind. Some men had merely little cot tents, just 
big enough to cover the bed. An owner of one of these 
claimed stoutly that they were better than big tents. 

“‘They don’t get blowed away by the wind, and they re 
fine to sleep under,” he asserted, “and a man cooks out- 
side, anyway.” 

‘How about when it rains?” I asked him. 

“Then I go down to the Verandah or the Arcade or 
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Dennison’s Exchange and stay there till she quits,” 
said he. 

In the evening, as Talbot had not yet returned, we wan- 
dered from one place of amusement to another. The 
gambling places were more numerous, more elaborate, more 
important than ever. Beside the usual rough-looking 
miners and labourers, who were in the great majority, 
there were small groups of substantial, grave, important 
looking men conferring. I noticed again the contrast with 
the mining-camp gambling halls in the matter of noise; 
here nothing was heard but the clink of coin or the dull 
thud of gold dust, a low murmur of conversation, or an 
occasional full-voiced exclamation. 

Johnny, who could never resist the tables, was soon 
laying very small stakes on monte. After a time I tired 
of the close air and heavy smoke, and slipped away. The 
lower part of the town was impossible on account of the 
mud, so I made my way out along the edge of the hills, 
The moon was sailing overhead. The shadows of the hills 
hung deep in the hollows; and, abroad, a wide landscape 
slept in the unearthly radiance. A thousand thousand 
cheerful frogs piped up a chorus against the brooding 
moon-stillness they could not quite break. After the 
glare of the Arcade and the feverish hum and bustle of the 
busy new city, this still peace was almost overpowering. 
I felt, somehow, that I dared not give way to it all at once, 
but must admit its influence trickle by trickle until my 
spirit had become a little accustomed. Thus gradually 
I dropped into a reverie. The toil, excitement, strain, 
striving of the past eight or nine months fell swiftly into 
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the background. I relaxed; and in the calm of the relaxa- 
tion for the first time old memories found room. 

How long I had tramped, lost in this dreaming, I did not 
know; but at some point I must have turned back, for I 
came to somewhere near the end of Sacramento Street — 
if it could be said to have an end — to find the moon far up 
toward the zenith. A man overtook me, walking rapidly; 
I caught the gleam of a watch chain, and on a sudden 
impulse I turned toward him. 

‘Can you tell me what time it is?”’ I asked. 

The man extended his watch in the moonlight, and 
silently pointed to its face — with the muzzle of a revolver! 

‘‘Half-past twelve,”’ said he. 

“Good Lord!” I cried with a shout of laughter. ‘“‘Do 
you take me for a robber, Talbot?” 
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He thrust away his watch and the pistol and with a 
shout of joy seized both my hands. 

“Well! well! well! well!” he cried over and over 
again. “But I am glad to see you! I’d no idea where 
you were or what you were doing! Why couldn’t you 
write a man occasionally?” 

“T don’t know,” said I, rather blankly. “I don’t 
believe it ever occurred to us we could write.” 

“Where are the others? Are they with you?” 

“We'll look them up,” said I. 

Together we walked away, arm in arm. ‘Talbot had 
not changed, except that he had discarded his miner’s 
rig, and was now dressed in a rather quiet cloth suit, a 
small soft hat, and a blue flannel shirt. The trousers 
he had tucked into the tops of his boots. I thought the 
loose, neat costume very becoming to him. After a dozen 
swift inquiries as to our welfare, he plunged headlong into 
enthusiasms as to the town. 

“Tt’s the greatest city in the world!” he cried; then 
catching my expression, he added, “or it’s going to be. 
Think of it, Frank! A year ago it had less than a thousand 
people, and now we have at least forty thousand. The 
new Commercial Wharf is nearly half a mile long and 
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cost us a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, but we raised 
the money in ten minutes! We’re going to build two more. 
And Sam Brannan and a lot of us are talking of putting 
down plank roads. Think what that will mean! And 
there’s no limit to what we can do in real estate! Just 
knock down a few of these hills to the north 

He stopped, for I was laughing. 

“Why not drain the bay?” I suggested. ‘There’s a 
plenty of land down there.” 

“Well,” said Talbot in a calmer manner, “we won’t 
quite do that. But we'll put some of those sand hills 
into the edge of the bay. You wait and see. If you 
want to make money, you just buy some of those water- 
front lots. You'll wake up some morning to find you’re 
a mile inland.” 

T laughed again; but just the other day, in this year 1899, 
I rode in a street car where fifty years ago great ships had 
lain at anchor. - 

We discovered Johnny and Yank, and pounded each 
other’s backs, and had drinks, and generally worked off 
our high spirits. Then we adjourned to a corner, lit 
cigars — a tremendous luxury for us miners — and plunged 
into recital. Talbot listened to us attentively, his eyes 
bright with interest, occasionally breaking in on the narrator 
to ask one of the others to site ee some too modestly 
worded statement. 

“Well!” he sighed when we had finished. ‘‘You boys 
have certainly had a time! What an experience! You'll 
never forget it!” He brooded a while. “I suppose the 
world will never see its like again. It was the chance of a 
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lifetime. I’d like—no I wouldn’t! Ive lived, too. 
Well, now for the partnership. As I understand it, for 
the Hangman’s Gulch end of it, we have, ali told, about 
five thousand dollars — at any rate, that was the amount 
McClellan sent down to me.” 

““That’s it,” said I. 

“And the Porcupine Flat venture was a bad loss?” 

“The robbers cleaned us out there except for what we 
sent you,” I agreed regretfully. 

‘‘Since which time Yank has been out of it completely?” 

‘“Haven’t made a cent since,”’ acknowledged Yank cheer- 
fully, ‘‘and I owe something to Frank, here, for my keep. 
Thought I had about fifteen hundred dollars, but I guess 
Tain’t.” 

“At Italian Bar,” went on Taibot, “how much did you 
make?”’ 

““Doesn’t matter what I made,” interposed Johnny, “‘for, 
as Frank told you, it’s all at the bottom of the Sacramento 
River.” 

**T did pretty well,” said I, and pulled out two hundred 
and sixteen ounces. 

“About three thousand dollars,” computed Talbot. 
“You’re the plutocrat, all right. Well, I’ve done pretty 
well with this end of the partnership, too. I think — but 
I guess we’d better take a fresh day to it. It must be 
ungodly late. Good Lord, yes! Three o’clock!” 

Nobody would have thought so. The place seemed nearly 
as full as ever. We accompanied Talbot to his hotel, 
where he managed, after some difficulty, to procure us a 
cot apiece. 
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Our sleep was short, and in spite of our youth and the 
vitality we had stored in the healthy life of the hills we 
felt dragged out and tired. Five hours’ sleep in two days 
is not enough. I was up a few minutes before the rest; 
and I sat in front of the hotel basking in the sun like a 
lizard. The let-down from the toil and excitement of the 
past months still held me. I thought with lazy satisfaction 
of the two thousand-odd dollars which was my share of 
our partnership. It was a small sum, to be sure; but, then, 
I had never in my life made more than twelve dollars a 
week, and this had cost me nothing. Now that definitely 
I had dropped overboard my hopes of a big strike, I 
unexpectedly found that I had dropped with them a certain 
feeling of pride and responsibility as well. As long as I 
had been in the mining business I had vaguely felt it 
incumbent on me to do as well as the rest, were that 
physically possible. I was out of the mining business. 
As I now looked at it, I had been mighty well paid for an 
exciting and interesting vacation. I would go back to 
New York at a cost of two or three hundred dollars, and 
find some good opening for my capital and ability. 

Talbot appeared last, fresh and smiling. Breakfast 
finished, he took us all with him to the new brick building. 
After some business we adjourned once more to the Arcade. 
There Talbot made his report. 

I wish I could remember it, and repeat it to you ver- 
batim. It was worth it. But I cannot; and the most 
I can do is to try to convey to you the sense of that scene — 
we three tanned, weather-beaten outlanders listening 
open-mouthed to the keen, competent, self-assured magician 
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who before our eyes spun his glittering fabric. ‘Yalbot 
Ward had seized upon the varied possibilities of the new 
city. The earnings on his first scheme — the ship store- 
houses, and the rental of the brick building on Montgomery 
Street, you will remember —amounted net, the first 
month, I believe, to some six thousand dollars. With his 
share of this money he had laid narrow margins on a 
dozen options. Day by day, week by week, his operations 
extended. He was in wharves, sand lots, shore lots, lighter- 
ing, plank roads, a new hotel. Day aiter day, week after 
week, he had turned these things over, and at each turn 
money had dropped out. Sometimes the plaything proved 
empty, and then Talbot had promptly thrown it away, 
apparently without afterthought or regret. I remember 
some of the details of one deal: 

“It looked to me,” said Talbot, “that somebody ought 
to make a good thing in flour, the way things were going. 
It all comes from South America just now, so enough 
capital ought to be able to control the supply. I got 
together four of the big men here and we agreed with the 
agents to take not less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
barrels nor more than two hundred thousand barrels at 
fourteen dollars. Each firm agreed to take seven hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth; and each agreed to forfeit one 
hundred thousand dollars for failure to comply. Flour 
could be held to twenty-five to thirty dollars a barrel; 
so there was a good thing.” 

“T should think so,” Tagreed. ‘Where did you come in?” 

“Percentage of the profits. They took and sold quite 
a heap of flour at this rate — sixty thousand barrels to be 
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exact — on which there was a net profit of seven hundred 
thousand dollars. Then one of those freak things happened 
that knocked us all silly. Flour just dropped down out of 
sight. Why? Manipulation. They’ve got a smart lot 
out here. The mines had flour enough for the time being; 
and the only thing that held the price up was the uncer- 
tainty of just where the flour was coming from in the future. 
Well, the other crowd satisfied that uncertainty, and our 
flour dropped from about twenty-five dollars down to eight! 
We had sold sixty thousand barrels, and we had ninety 
thousand to take on our contract, on each one of which 
we were due to lose six dollars. And the other fellows 
were sitting back chuckling and waiting for us to unload 
cheap flour.” 

‘What was there to do?” 

Talbot laughed. “TI told our crowd that I had always 
been taught that when a thing was hot, to drop it before 
I got burned. If each firm paid its forfeit it would cost 
us four hundred thousand dollars. If we sold all the flour 
contracted for at the present price, we stood to lose nearer 
six hundred thousand. So we simply paid our forfeits, 
threw over the contract, and were three hundred thousand 
ahead.” 

“But was that fair to the flour people?” I asked doubt- 
fully. 

“Fair?” retorted Talbot. ‘What in thunder did they 
put the forfeit clause in for if it wasn’t expected we might 
use it?” 

As fast as he acquired a dollar, he invested it in a new 
chance, until his interests extended from the Presidio 
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to the waterfront of the inner bay. These interests were 
strange odds and ends. He anda man with his own given 
name, Taibot H. Green, had title in much of what is now 
Harbour View — that is to say, they would have clear title 
as soon as they had paid heavy mortgages. His shares 
in the Commercial Wharf lay in the safes of a banking house, 
and the dollars he had raised on them were valiantly 
doing duty in holding at bay a pressing debt on precariously 
held waterfront equities. Talbot mentioned glibly sums 
that reduced even the most successful mining to a child’s 
game. ‘The richest strike we had heard rumoured never 
yielded the half of what our friend had tossed into a 
single deal. Our own pitiful thousands were beggarly 
by comparison, insignificant, not worth considering. 

Of all the varied and far-extending affairs the Ward 
Block was the flower. Talbot owned options, equities, 
properties, shares in all the varied and numerous activities 
of the new city; but each and every one of them he held 
subject to payments which at the present time he could by 
no possibility make. Mortgages and loans had sucked 
every immediately productive dollar; and those dollars 
that remained were locked tight away from their owner until 
such time as he might gain possession of a golden key. 
This did not worry him. 

“They are properties that are bound to rise in value,” 
he told us. ‘In fact, they are going up every minute we 
sit here talking. They are futures.” 

Among other pieces, Talbot had been able to buy the 
lot on the Plaza where now the Ward Block was going up, 
He paid a percentage down, and gave a mortgage for thr 
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rest. Now all the money he could squeeze from all his 
other interests he was putting into the structure. That is 
why I rather fancifully alluded to the Ward Block as the 
flower of all Talbot’s activities. 

“Building is the one thing you have to pay cash for 
throughout,” said Talbot regretfully. ‘Labour and materials 
demand gold. But I see my way clear; and a first-class, 
well-appointed business block in this town right now is 
worth more than the United States mint. That’s cash 
coming in for you — regularly every month. It will pay 
from the start four of five times the amount necessary to 
keep everything else afloat. Jim Reckett has taken the 
entire lower floor at thirty thousand. The offices up- 
stairs will pay from a thousand a month up and they are 
every one rented in advance. Once we get our rents 
coming in, the strain is relieved. I can begin to take up my 
mortgages and loans, and once that is begun we are on the 
road to Millionaireville.” 

Once more he recapitulated his affairs—the land 
on the Plaza two hundred thousand; the building eighty 
thousand; the Harbour View lands anything they might 
rise to, but nearly a quarter million now; ten thousand par 
value of the wharf stock already paying dividends; real 
estate here and there and everywhere in the path of the 
city’s growth; shares in a new hotel that must soon touch 
par; the plank road — as we jotted down the figures, and 
the magic total grew, such trifling little affairs as gold mines 
dropped quite below the horizon. We stared at Talbot 
fascinated. 

And then for the first time we learned that the five 
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thousand dollars we had sent down from Hangman’s 
Gulch, and the sum left from the robbery, was not slum- 
bering in some banker’s safe, but had been sent dancing 
with the other dollars at Talbot’s command. 

“TY didn’t know just what you fellows intended,” said 
he, ‘‘but we were partners up there at the mines, and I 
concluded it would be all right. You didn’t mean 22 

‘Sure not!” broke in Johnny heartily. ‘‘ You’re welcome 
to mine.” 

‘Same here,” agreed Yank and I. 

And then Talbot let us see that he considered us to 
that extent partners in the business. 

“T have the date it arrived,” he told us, “and I know 
just how much actual capital I had myself at that time. 
So I’m computing your shares in the venture on that basis. 
It comes to about one tenth apiece for Yank and Johnny. 
Frank and I have an agreement already.” 

Johnny stared at the paper on which the totals had been 
pencilled. 

“Not any!” he protested vehemently. “It isn’t fair! 
You’ve made this thing by sheer genius, and it isn’t fair 
for me to take a tenth of it on the strength of a measly 
little consignment of gold dust. You give me your note 
for a thousand dollars —or whatever the sum is—at 
interest, if you want to, and that’s all that is coming to me.” 

“T feel the same,” said Yank. 

“Boys,’”’ argued Talbot earnestly, “that doesn’t go. 
That five thousand saved me. It came at a time when I 
had to have money or go down. JI had been to every bank, 
to every firm, to every man in town, and I couldn’t 
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raise ten cents more. If you refuse this thing, you will be 
doing something that s 

“Oh, hush up, Tal!” broke in Johnny gruffly; “if that’s 
how you feel ——” 

Patas;” 

“Tt is now,” said Johnny firmly, “10:30 A. M., but I’m 
going to have bubbles. If you fellows don’t want me al 
drunk and dressed up, you’ve got to help me drink them.” 





CHAPTER XLIV 
PLUTOCRATS! 


We felt very elated —and rather small. Talbot had 
alone and without, so to speak, moving from his tracks, 
made a fortune, while we, after going through many 
hardships, adventures, and hard work, had returned almost 
penniless. One of our first tasks was to convince Talbot 
of the injustice to himself in giving us shares based on a 
proportionate money investment. We made him see, after 
a while, that his own genius counted for something in the 
matter. He then agreed, but reluctantly, to reduce our 
shares to a twentieth each, and included me in this, despite 
our previous agreement. If we had adhered to that, my 
proportion would have been nearer a fortieth. 

This having been decided — after considerable argument 
— we settled down to wait for the completion of the Ward 
Block. Once the rents from that structure should begin 
to come in, it was agreed we should take out ready money 
enough to return East. The remainder, less Talbot’s 
expenses, would of course have to go back into releasing all 
the other interests. The formal opening had been arranged 
for the first of January. 

In the meantime we loafed magnificently, and lived on 
my money. Now that our futures were all assured, Yank 
and Johnny condescended to temporary loans. Occasion- 
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allv we could help Talbot in some of the details of his 
varied businesses, but most of the time we idled. I do 
think we deserved a rest. 

Our favourite occupation was that of reviewing our 
property. To this end we took long tramps over the hills, 
hunting painstakingly for obscure corner stakes or monu- 
ments that marked some one of our numerous lots. On 
them we would gaze solemnly, although in no manner did 
they differ from all the other sage-brush hill country 
about them. In a week we knew accurately every piece 
of property belonging to Our Interests, and we had listed 
every other more intangible equity or asset. One of Johnny’s 
favourite feats was to march Yank and me up to a bar, 
face us, and interrogate us according to an invariable 
formula. We must have presented a comical sight — 
I with my great bulk and round, fresh face alongside the 
solemn, lank, and leathery Yank; both of us drawn up at 
attention, and solemn as prairie dogs. 

“How much is one twentieth of two thousand thousand?” 
inquired Johnny. 

“One hundred thousand,” Yank and I chorused. 

“Ts that a plutocrat?” demanded Johnny cryptically. 

“Tt is!” we cried. 

Our sense of our own financial importance being thus 
refreshed, we advanced in rigid military formation to the 
bar and took our drinks. Two million dollars was the 
amount we had chosen as representing the value of Our 
interests. In deciding upon this figure we considered 
ourselves very moderate in refusing to add _ probable 
future increment. It might also be added that we equally 
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neglected to deduct present liabilities. Nobody ever 
guessed what this mysterious performance of ours meant, 
but every one came to expect it and to be amused by it. 
In a mild way we and our fool monkeyshines came to be a 
well-known institution. 

Having nothing else to do, we entered heartily into 
the life and pleasures of the place, and’we met many of 
the leading citizens. Some of them have since become 
historical personages. Talbot was hand in glove with 
most of them, and in and out of dozens of their schemes. 
There was David Broderick, a secretive, dignified, square- 
cut, bulldog sort of a man, just making his beginning in 
a career that was to go far. I remember he was then 
principally engaged in manufacturing gold coins and slugs 
and buying real estate.* His great political rival, Dr. 
Gwin the Southerner, I also met; and Talbot H. Green, then 
and for some time later, one of the most liked and respected 
of men, but whose private scandal followed him from the 
East and ruined him; and Sam Brannan, of course, the 
ex-elder of the Mormons; and Jim Reckett, the gambler; 
and W. T. Coleman, later known as Old Vigilante, and a 
hundred others. These were strong, forceful men, and 
their company was always interesting. They had ideas 
on all current topics, and they did not hesitate to express 
those ideas. We thus learned something of the community 
in which we had been living so long. 

We heard of the political difficulties attendant on the 


* Broderick actually manufactured coins with face value of $5 and $10 containing but $4 
and $8 worth of gold. The inscription on them was simply that cf the date, theslocation, 
and the value. They passed everywhere because they were more convenient than dust, 
tnd it was realized that only the last holders could lose, 
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jumble of military and unauthorized civil rule; of the 
convention at Monterey in September, with its bitterly 
contested boundary disputes; of the great and mooted 
question as to whether California should be “slave’’ or 
“free”; of the doubt and uncertainty as to the status 
ot California-made law pending some action by the Federal 
Congress; of how the Federal Congress, with masterly 
inactivity and probably some slight skittishness as to 
mingling in the slavery argument, had adjourned without 
doing anything at all! So California had to take her 
choice of remaining under military governorship or going 
ahead and taking a chance on having her acts ratified later. 
She choose the latter course. San José was selected as 
tke capital. Nobody wanted to serve in the new legis- 
lature; men hadn’t time. There was the greatest diff- 
culty in getting assemblymen. The result was that, with 
few exceptions, the first legislature of fifty-two members 
was composed of cheap professional politicians from the 
South, and useless citizens from elsewhere. This body 
was then in session. It was invariably referred to as 
“The Legislature of the Thousand Drinks.” I heard dis- 
cussed numberless schemes for its control for this or 
that purpose; many of them, it seemed to me, rather un- 
scrupulous. 

These big men of the city talked of other things besides 
politics. From them I heard of the state of commercial 
affairs, with its system of consignments and auctions, its 
rumours of fleet clipper ships, its corners of the market, 
its gluttings with unforeseen cargoes of unexpected vessels, 
and all the other complex and delicate adjustments and 
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changes that made business so fascinating and so uncer- 
tain. All these men were filled with a great optimism and 
an abiding enthusiasm for the future. They talked of 
plank roads, of sewers, of schools, churches, hospitals, 
pavements, fills, the razing of hills, wharves, public build- 
ings, water systems; and they talked of them so soberly 
and in such concrete terms of accomplishment that the 
imagination was tricked into accepting them as solid 
facts. Often I have gone forth from listening to one of 
these earnest discussions to look about me on that wind- 
swept, sandblown, flimsy, dirty, sprawling camp they 
called a city, with its half dozen “magnificent” brick 
buildings that any New England village could duplicate, 
and have laughed wildly until the tears came, over the 
absurdity of it. I was young. I did not know that 
a city is not bricks but men, is not fact but the vitality 
of a living ideal. 

There were, of course, many other men than those I 
have named, and of varied temperaments and _ beliefs, 
Some of them were heard of later in the history of the state. 
Terry, James King of William, Stephen J. Field, General 
Richardson were some of those whose names I remember. 
They were, in general, frank and open in manner, ready 
to offer or take a joke, and on terms of good-natured 
comradeship with each other; and yet somehow I always 
felt behind it all a watchful reservation. This was inde- 
finable, but it indubitably existed. The effect on me was an 
instinct that these men would remain good-natured, 
laughing, joking, intimate, just as long as nothing happened 
to make them otherwise. They were a pack. hunting in 
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rull cry the same quarry; but were one of them to fall out, 
the rest would sweep on without a backward glance. Asan 
individual human being no one of them was in reality 
important to any other. They pursued the same aims, 
by much the same methods, and they could sometimes 
make use of each other to the advantage of both. In the 
meantime, since they as the prominent men of a mixed 
community must possess qualities in common, they found 
each other mutually agreeable. Many called themselves 
friends; but I much doubt if the friendship that would 
render aid at a sacrifice was very common. Every man 
played his own game. 

In the town outside we made many other acquaintances, 
of all classes of society. In 1849 no social stigma, or 
very little, attached to any open association. Gamblers 
were respectable citizens, provided they ran straight 
games. ‘The fair and frail sisterhood was well represented. 
It was nothing against a man, either in the public eye or 
actually, to be seen talking, walking, or riding with one of 
these ladies; for every one knew them. There were now a 
good many decent women in town, living mainly with their 
husbands and children very quietly among the sandhills 
on the edges of the town. One saw little of them unless 
he took the trouble to search them out. We did so, and 
thus struck up acquaintance with a half dozen very pleas- 
ant households, where occasionally my New England heart 
was gladdened by a genuine homebaked New England pie. 
These people had children and religious beliefs; and for the 
one and the other they had organized churches and schools, 
both of which were well attended. Furthermore, such 
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institutions were contributed to by many of the business 
men who never entered their doors. This respectable life 
was stronger than is generally known. It was quiet and 
in the background, and under the deep shadow cast by the 
glaring light of downtown, but it was growing in solidity 
and strength. 

Among the others we came across the preacher we had 
seen holding forth on the wharf. He was engaged, with 
the assistance of two men of the Methodist persuasion, 
in building a church. The three had themselves cut and 
hewed the timbers. Mr. Taylor, for that was his name, 
explained to me that, having no money, that seemed the 
the only way to get a church. He showed us his own place, 
a little shack not unlike the others, but enclosed, and 
planted with red geraniums, nasturtiums and other bright 
things. 

“As far as I know,” he told us with pride, “that is 
the first garden in San Francisco.” 

In the backyard he had enclosed three chickens — 
two hens and a cock. 

“T paid eighteen dollars for them,” said he. 

We looked at each other in startled astonishment. 
The sum appeared a trifle extravagant considering the 
just-acknowledged impecuniosity of the church. He 
caught the glance. 

“Boys,” he said quaintly, ‘San Francisco is a very 
lonesome place for the godly. The hosts of sin are very 
strong, and the faithful are very few. Mortal flesh is 
weak; and mortal spirit is prone to black discouragement, 
When I bought those chickeus I bought eighteen dollars’ 
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worth of hope. Somehow Sunday morning seems more 
like the Sabbath with them clicking around sleepy and lazy 
and full of sun.” 

We liked him so much:that we turned tc at odd times 
and helped him with his carpenter work. While thus 
engaged he confided to us his intention to preach against 
the gambling the next Sunday in the Plaza. We stopped 
hammering to consider this. 

“Y shouldn’t, if I were you,” said I. ‘The gamblers 
own the Plaza; they are respected by the bulk of the 
community; and they won’t stand any nonsense. They 
none of them think anything of shooting a man in their 
places. I don’t think they will stand for it. I am afraid 
you will be roughly handled.” 

‘More likely shot,” put in Johnny bluntly. 

“Well, well, boys, we'll see,” said Taylor easily. 

Nor could we move him, in spite of the fact that, as 
we came to see his intention was real, we urged very 
earnestly against it. 

“Well, if you will, you will,” Johnny conceded at last, 
with a sigh. ‘‘We’'ll see what we can do to get you a fair 
show.” 

‘Now that is just what I don’t want you to do,’ begged 
the old man earnestly. “I want no vain contention 
and strife. If the Lord desires that I preach to these 
sinners, He will protect me.” 

In the end he extorted from us a reluctant promise not 
to mingle in the affair. 

“He's just looking for trouble,” muttered Johnny, 
“and there’s no doubt he'll find it. The gamblers aren’t 
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going to stand for a man’s cussing ’em outright on their 
own doorsteps—and I don’t know as I blame them. 
Gambling isn’t such a terrible, black, unforgivable sin as 
I see it.” ; 

“That’s because you’re ahead of the game, Johnny,” 
drawled Yank. 

“Just the same the old fool is wrong,” persisted Johnny, 
“and he’s as obstinate as a mule, and he makes me mad 
clean through. Nevertheless he’s a good old sort, and I'd 
hate to see him hurt.” 

The news spread abroad, and there was much speculation 
as to what would happen. In general the sentiment was 
hostile to the preacher. It was considered an unwarrant- 
able interference with freedom for any man to attempt to 
dictate the conduct of another. Everybody agreed that 
religion was all right; but by religion they meant some 
vague utterance of platitudes. On the appointed Sunday 
a very large crowd gathered in the Plaza. N obody knew 
just what the gamblers intended to do about it. Those 
competent citizens were as close mouthed as ever. But 
it was understood that no nonsense was to be permitted, 
and that this annoying question must be settled at once 
and fully. As one man expressed it: 

“We'll have these fellows caterwauling all over the 
place if we don’t shut down on them right sharp off quick.” 

Taylor arrived about ten o’clock and proceeded briskly 
to the pork barrel that had been rolled out to serve as @ 
pulpit. He faced a lowering, hostile mob. 

“Gentlemen; said he-“4f some means of communica- 
tion existed hy which the United States could this morning 
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know that street preaching was to be attempted in the 
streets of San Francisco, the morning papers, badly in- 
formed as to the temper and disposition of the people of 
this new country, would feel themselves fully justified in 
predicting riot, if not actual bloodshed. Furthermore, 
I do not doubt that the greater dailies would hold their 
forms open to report the tragedy when news of it should 
come in. But we of the West know better than that. We 
know ourselves rough and ready, but we know ourselves 
also to be lovers of fair play. We know that, even though 
we may not agree with a man, we are willing to afford him a 
fair hearing. And as for rioting or bloodshed, we can 
afford to smile rather than become angry at such wide 
misconception of our decency and sense of fair dealing.” 

Having in this skilful fashion drawn the venom from 
the fangs of the mob, he went directly ahead at his sermon, 
hammering boldly on his major thesis. He finished in a 
respectful silence, closed his Bible with a snap, and strode 
away through the lane the crowd opened for him. 

Truth to tell, there was much in the sermon. Gambling, 
although considered one of the respectable amusements, 
undoubtedly did a great deal of harm. Men dropped their 
last cents at the tables. I remember one young business 
man who had sold out his share in his firm for ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash and three notes for five thousand each. 
He had every intention of taking this little fortune back 
to his family in the East, but he began gambling. First, 
he lost his ten thousand dollars in cash. This took him 
just two days. After vacillating another day, he staked 
one of the notes, at a discount, of course. This he lost. 
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A second note followed the first; and everybody confidently 
expected that the third would disappear in the same fashion. 
But Jim Reckett, who was a very good sort, took this man 
aside, and gave him a good talking-to. 

“You confounded fool,” said he, ‘“you’re barred from 
my tables. My advice to you is to go to your old partners, 
tell them what an ass you’ve made of yourself, and ask them 
to let you have a few thousand on that last note. And then 
you leave on to-day’s Panama steamer. And, say, if they 
won’t do it, you come to me.” 

The young fellow took this advice. 

The Panama steamers were crowded to the rail. Indeed, 
the exodus was almost as brisk as the immigration, just at 
this time of year. A moderate proportion of those going 
out had been successful, but the great majority were dis- 
appointed. They were tired, and discouraged, and home- 
sick; and their minds were obsessed with the one idea — to 
get back. We who remained saw them go with considerable 
envy, and perhaps a good deal of inner satisfaction that 
soon. we were to follow. Of the thousands who were 
Temaining in California, those who had definitely and per- 
manently cast their lot with the country were lost in the 
crowd. The rest intended to stay another year, two years, 
perhaps even three; but then each expected to go back. 
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So things went along for a month. Christmas drew 
near. Every joint in town was preparing for a big cele- 
bration, and we were fully in the mood to take part in it. 
The Ward Block was finished. From top to bottom it had 
been swept and cleared. Crowds came every day to admire 
the varnish, the glass, the fireplaces, the high plastered walls; 
to sniff the clean new smell of it. Everybody admitted it 
to be the finest building in the city. Yank, Johnny, and I 
spent most of our time proudly showing people around, 
pointing out the offices the various firms intended to 
occupy. Downstairs Jim Reckett was already installing 
some of the splendours that were to make the transplanted 
El Dorado the most gorgeous gambling place in town. 
Here the public was not admitted. The grand opening, 
on New Year’s day, was not thus to lose its finest savour. 

On Christmas eve we went to bed, strangely enough, very 
early. All the rest of the town was celebrating, but we 
had been busy moving furniture and fixtures, had worked 
late in order to finish the job, and were very tired. By this 
time we were so hardened that we could sleep through any 
sort of a racket, so the row going on below and on both 
sides did not bother us a bit. I, personally, fell immedi. 
ately into a deep slumber. 
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The first intimation of trouble came to me in my sleep. 
I dreamed we were back on the Porcupine, and that the 
stream was in flood. I could distinctly hear the roar of 
it, as it swept by; and I remember Johnny and myself 
were trying desperately to climb a big pine tree in order to 
get above the encroaching waters. A wind sprang up and 
shook the pine violently. I came slowly to waking con- 
sciousness, the dream fading into reality. Yank was stand. 
ing by my cot, shaking me by the shoulder. He was fully 
dressed, and carried his long rifle. 

“Get up!” he told me. “There’s a big fire one or twe 
doors away, and it’s headed this way.” 

Then I realized that the roar of the flames had induced my 
dream. 

[ hastily slipped on my clothes and buckled my gold 
belt around my waist. The fire was humming away in a 
steady crescendo, punctuated by confused shouts of many 
men. Light flickered redly through the cracks of the 
loosely constructed hotel building. I found Johnny await- 
ing me at the door. 

“It’s a hummer,” he said; “started in Denison’s Ex- 
change. They say three men have been killed.” 

The Plaza was black with men, their faces red with the 
light of the flames. A volunteer crew were busily darting 
in and out of the adjacent buildings, carrying out ail 
sorts of articles and dumping them in the square. 

““There’s no water nearer than the bay,” an acquaintance 
shouted in our ears. “There ain’t much to do. She’ll 
burn herself out in a few minutes.” 

The three buildings were already gutted. A sheet 
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of ire sucked straight upward in the still air, as steadily 
as a candle flame, and almost as unwavering. It was a 
grand and beautiful spectacle. The flimsy structures 
went like paper. Talbot saw us standing at a little 
elevation, and forced his way to us. 

“Tt will die down in five minutes,” said he. ‘What 
do you bet on Warren’s place? Do you think she’ll 
go?” 

“It’s mighty hot all around there,” said I doubtfully. 

“Yes, but the flames are going straight up; and, as 
you say, it will begin to die down pretty soon,” put in 
Johnny. 

“The walls are smoking a little,” commented a bystander 
judicially. 

‘*She’s a fine old bonfire, anyway,” said Talbot. 

Fifteen or twenty men were trying to help Warren’s 
place resist the heat. They had blankets and pails of 
water, and were attempting to interpose these feeble 
defences at the points most severely attacked. Each 
man stood it as long as he could, then rushed out to cool 
his reddened face. 

‘“Reminds me of the way I used to pop corn when I was 
a kid,” grinned a miner. ‘I wouldn’t care for that job.” 

“Just the same, they’ll save it,” observed Talbot judi- 
cially. 

Almost coincident with his words a long-drawn a-ch! 
burst from the crowd. A wandering gust of wind came in 
from the ocean. For the briefest instant the tall straight 
column of flame bent gracefully before it, then came upright 
again as it passed. In that instant it licked across the 
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side wall of Warren’s place, and immediately Warren’s 
place burst into flame. 

“Hard luck!”? commented Talbot. 

The firefighters swarmed out like bees from a disturbed 
hive. 

“Our hotel next,” said Johnny. 

“That’s safe enough; there’s a wide lot between,” I 
observed. 

A fresh crew of firefighters took the place of the others 
— namely, those personally interested in saving the hotel. 

“Lucky the night is so still,” said Talbot. 

We watched Warren’s place burn with all the half 
guilty joy of those who are sorry; but who are glad to 
be there if it has to happen. Suddenly Talbot threw up 
his head. 

“Feel that breeze?” he cried. 

“Suction into the fire,” suggested Johnny. 

But Talbot shook his head impatiently, trying to peer 
through the glare into the sky. 

It was a very gentle breeze from the direction of the 
ocean. I could barely feel it on my cheek, and it was 
not strong enough as yet to affect in the slightest the up- 
ward-roaring column of flame. For a moment I was 
inclined to agree with Johnny that it was simply a current 
of air induced by the conflagration. But now an uneasy 
motion began to take place in the crowd. Men elbowed 
their way here and there, met, conierred, gathered in 
knots. In less than a minute Talbot signalled us. We 
made our way to where he was standing with Sam Brannan, 
Casey, Green, and a few others. 
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“Thank God the wind is from the northwest,” Talbot 
said fervently. “The Ward Block is safely to windward, 
and we don’t need to worry about that, anyway. But 
it isa wind, and it’s freshening. We’ve got to do something 
to stop this fire.” 

As though to emphasize the need for some sort of action, 
a second and stronger puff of wind sent whirling aloft a 
shower of sparks and brands. 

We started at double quick in the direction of the 
flimsy small structures between the old El Dorado 
and the Parker House. Some men, after a moment, 
brought ropes and axes. We began to tear down the 
shanties. 

But before we had been at work five minutes, the fire 
began torun. The wind from the sea increased. Blazing 
pieces of wood flew through the air like arrows. Flames 
stooped in their stride, and licked up their prey, and 
went on rejoicing. Structures one minute dark and cold 
and still burst with startling suddenness and completeness 
into rioting conflagration. Our little beginning of a 
defence was attacked and captured before we had had time 
to perfect it. The half dozen shanties we had pulled to 
the ground merely furnished piled fuel. Somewhat 
demoralized, we fell back, and tried, rather vaguely, to 
draw a second line of defence. The smoke and sparks 
suffocated and overwhelmed us, and the following flames 
leaped upon us as from behind an ambush. Some few 
men continued gropingly to try to do something, but the 
most of us were only too glad to get out where we could 
catch a breath. 
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Almost immediately, however, we were hurried back 
by frantic merchants. 

“Save the goods!” was the cry. 

We laboured like slaves, carrying merchandise, fixtures, 
furniture, anything and everything from the darkened 
interiors of buildings to the open spaces. I worked as 
I had never worked before, and not once did I know whose 
property I thus saved. At first I groped in the darkness, 
seizing what I could; then gradually, like the glow of a 
red dawn, a strange light grew, showing dimly and ruddily 
the half-guessed features of the place. It glowed, this 
light, increasing in power as heating metal slowly turns 
ted. And then the flames licked through; and dripping 
with sweat, I abandoned that place to its enemy. 

All sense of time and all sense of locality were lost. The 
world was a strange world of deep, concealing shadows 
and strong, revealing glares, and a mist of smoke, and 
hurrying, shouting, excited multitudes. Sometimes T found 
myself in queer little temporary eddies of stillness, where 
a certain calm and leisure seemed to have been insulated. 
Then for a brief moment or so I rested. Occasionally 
I would find myself with some stranger, and we would 
exchange brief exclamatory remarks. 

“Whole city is going!” 

“Looks like it.” 

“Hear a roof fell in and killed twenty men.” 

“Probably exaggerated.” 

“Probably. Don’t catch me under no falling roofs! 
When she gets afire, I get out.” 

“Same here.” 
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‘Well, I suppose we ought to try to do something.” 

‘‘Suppose so.”’ 

And we would go at it again. 

At the end of two or three hours — no man can guess 
time in such a situation —the fire stopped advancing. 
I suppose the wind must have changed, though at the time 
I did not notice it. At any rate, I found myself in the 
gray dawn looking rather stupidly at a row of the frailest 
kind of canvas and scantling houses which the fire had 
sheared cleanly in two, and wondering why in thunder the 
rest of them hadn’t burned! 

A dense pall of smoke hung over the city, and streamed 
away to the south and east. In the burned district all 
sense of location had been lost. Where before had been 
well-known landmarks now lay a flat desert. The fire 
had burned fiercely and completely, and, in lack of food, 
had died down to almost nothing. A few wisps of smoke 
still rose, a few coals glowed, but beside them nothing 
remained to indicate even the laying out of the former plan. 
Only over across a dead acreage of ashes rose here and 
there the remains of isolated brick walls. They looked, 
through the eddying mists and smoke, like ancient ruins, 
separated by wide spaces. 

I gazed dully across the waste area, taking deep 
breaths, resting, my mind numb. Then gradually it 
was borne in on me that the Plaza itself looked 
rather more empty-sided than it should. A cold hand 
gripped my heart. I began to skirt the smouldering 
embers of the shanties and wooden warehouses, trying 
to follow where the streets had been. Men were prowling 
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about everywhere, blackened by smoke, their clothing torn 
and burned. 

“Can you make out where Higgins’s store was?” one of 
them hailed me. “TI had a little shanty next door, and 
some gold dust. Figure I might pan it out of the ashes, 
if I could only find the place.”’ 

_ Thad no time to help him, and left him prowling around 
seeking for a landmark. 

The Plaza was full of people. I made my way to the 
northerly corner, and, pushing a passage through the 
bystanders, contemplated three jagged, tottering brick 
walls, a heap of smouldering débris, and a twisted tangle 
of iron work. ‘This represented all that remained of the 
Ward Block. The change of wind that had saved the 
shanties had destroyed our fortune! 
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Within ten hours men were at work rebuilding. Within 
ten days the burned area was all rebuilt. It took us 
just about the former period of time to determine that 
we would be unable to save anything from the wreck; 
and about the latter period for the general public to find it 
out. 

Talbot made desperate efforts for a foothold, and in 
succession interviewed all the big men. They were sorry 
but they were firm. Each had been hard hit by the fire; 
each had himself to cover; each was forced by circumstances 
to grasp every advantage. Again, they were sorry. 

“Ves, they are!” cried Talbot; “they just reach out 
and grab what ought to be my profits! Well, it’s the 
game. I’d do the same myself.’ 

By that night we knew that Talbot had lost every piece 
of property he owned — or thought he owned. The de- 
struction of the Ward Block swept away every cent of 
income, with the exception of the dividends from the Wharf 
Company stock. These latter could not begin to meet the 
obligations of interest and agreed payments on the other 
property. 

The state of affairs became commonly known in about 
ten days simply because, in those rapid times, obligations 
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were never made nor money lent for longer periods 
than one month. At the end of each thirty days they 
had to be renewed. Naturally Talbot could not renew 
them. 

We knew all that long in advance, and we faced the 
situation with some humour. 

“Well, boys,” said Talbot, “here we are. About a year 
ago, as [remember it, our assets were a bundle of newspapers 
and less than a hundred dollars. Haven’t even got a 
newspaper now, but I reckon among us we could just about 
scrape up the hundred dollars.” 

“Tve got nearer twenty-seven hundred in my belt,” 
I pointed out. 

An embarrassed silence fell for a moment; then Talbot 
spoke up, picking his words very carefully. 

“We've talked that over, Frank,” said he, ‘‘and we’ve 
come to the conclusion that you must keep that and go 
home, just as you planned todo. You’re the only man of us 
who has managed to keep what he has made. Johnny falls 
overboard and leaves his in the bottom of the Sacramento; 
Yank gets himself busted in a road-agent row; I — I — 
well, I blow soap bubbles! You’ve kept at it, steady and 
strong and reliable, and you deserve your good luck, 
You shouldn’t lose the fruits of your labour because we, 
each in our manner, have been assorted fools.” 

I listened to this speech with growing indignation; 
and at its conclusion I rose up full of what I considered 
righteous anger. My temper is very slow to rouse, but 
when once it wakes, it takes possession of me. 

“Look here, you fellows!” I cried, very red in the 
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face, they tellme. ‘You answer me a few questions. Are 
we or are we not partners? Are weor are we not friends? 
Do you or do you not consider me a low-lived, white- 
livered, mangy, good-for-nothing yellow pup? Why, 
confound your pusillanimous souls, what do you mean by 
talking to me in that fashion? For just about two cents 
Td bust your fool necks for you — every one of you!” I 
glared vindictively at them. ‘‘Do you suppose I’d make 
any such proposition to any of you — to ask you to sneak 
off like a whipped cur leaving me to take the ——” 

“Hold on, Frank,” interposed Talbot soothingly. ‘J 
didn’t mean if 

“Didn’t you?” I cried. “Well, what in hell did you 
mean? Weren’t you trying to make me out a quitter?” 
I had succeeded in working loose my heavy gold belt, and 
I dashed it on the table in front of them. “There! Now. 
you send for some gold scales, right now, and you divide 
that up! Right here! Damn it all, boys,” I ended, 
with what to a cynical bystander would have seemed rather 
a funny slump into the pathetic, “I thought we were all 
real friends! You’ve hurt my feelings!” 

It was very young, and very ridiculous — and perhaps 
(I can say it from the vantage of fifty years) just a little 
touching. At any rate, when I had finished, my comrades 
were looking in all directions, and Talbot cleared his 
throat a number 1f times before he replied. 

‘““Why, Frank,’ he said gently, at last, “of course 
we'll take it— we never dreamed — of course —it was 
stupid of us, I’ll admit. Naturally, I see just how you 
feel Z 
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“Tt comes to about seven hundred apiece, don’t it?” 
drawled Yank. 

The commonplace remark saved the situation from ba 
thos, as I am now certain shrewd old Yank knew it would. 

“What are you going to do with your shares, boys?’ 
asked Talbot after a while. ‘Going back home, or mining? 
Speak up, Yank.” 

Yank spat accurately out the open window. 

“T’ve been figgering,” he replied. ‘And when you come 
right down to it, what’s the use of going back? Ain’t it 
just an idee we got that it’s the proper thing todo? What’s 
the matter with this country, anyway — barring mining?’”’ 

“Barring mining?” echoed Talbot. 

“To hell with mining!” said Yank; “it’s all right 
for a vacation, but it ain’t noways a white man’s stiddy 
work. Well, we had our vacation.” 

“Then you’re not going back to the mines?” 

“Not any!” stated Yank emphatically. 

“Nor home?” 

Nox? 

“What then?” 

“T’m going to take up a farm up thar whar the Pine 
boys is settled, and I’m going to enjoy life reasonable. 
Thar’s good soil, and thar’s water; thar’s pleasant pros- 
pects, and lots of game and fish. What more does a man 
want? And what makes me sick is that it’s been thar all 
the time and it’s only just this minute I’ve come to see it.” 

“Mines for you, Johnny, or home?” asked Talbot. 

“Me, home?” cried Johnny; “why ” he checked 
himself, and added more quietly. “No, I’m not going 
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home. ‘There’s nothing there for me but a good time, when 
you come right down to it. And mines? It strikes me 
that fresh gold is easy to get, but almighty hard to keep.” 

“You never saia a truer word than that, Johnny,” 
I put in. 

‘‘Besides which, I quit mining some time ago, as you 
remember,” went on Johnny, “due to an artistic aversion 
to hard work,” he added. 

“Any plans?” asked Talbot. 

“TY think Pll just drift up to Sonoma and talk things 
over with Danny Randall,” replied Johnny vaguely. 
“He had some sort of an idea of extending this express 
service next year.” 

“And you?” Talbot turned to me. 

“T,” said I, firmly, ‘am going to turn over my share 
in a business partnership with you; and in the meantime 
I expect to get a job driving team with John McGlynn 
for enough to pay the board bill while you rustle. And 
that goes!” I added warningly. 

“Thank you, Frank,” replied Talbot, and I thought 
I saw his bright eye dim. He held silent for a moment. 
“Do you know,” he said suddenly, “I believe we’re on the 
right track. Itisn’t the gold. That is a bait, a glittering 
bait, that attracts the world to these shores. It’s the 
country. The gold brings them, and out of the hordes 
that come, some, like us, will stick. And after the gold 
is dug and scattered and all but forgotten, we will find that 
we have fallen heirs to an empire.” 
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THE GRAY DAWN 


I 


N THE veranda of the Bella Union Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, a man sat enjoying his morning pipe. The Bella 
Union overlooked the Plaza of that day, a dusty, un- 
kempt, open space, later to be swept and graded and dignified 
into Portsmouth Square. The man was at the younger fringe 
of middle life. He was dressed neatly and carefully in the 
fashionable costume of the time, which was the year of grace 
1852. As to countenance, he was square and solid; as to 
physique, he was the same; as to expression, he inclined toward 
the quietly humorous; in general he would strike the observer 
as deliberately, philosophically competent. A large pair of 
steelbound spectacles sat halfway down his nose. Sometimes 
he read his paper through their lenses; and sometimes, for- 
getting, he read over the tops of their bows. The newspaper he 
held was an extraordinary document. It consisted of four large 
pages. The outside page was filled solidly with short eight or 
ten line advertisements; the second page grudgingly vouch- 
safed a single column of news items; the third page warmed to 
a column of editorial and another of news; all the rest of the 
space on these and the entire fourth page was again crowded 
close with the short advertisements. They told of the arrival 
of ships, the consignment of goods, the movements of real 
estate, the sales of stock, but mainly of auctions. The man 
paid little attention to the scanty news, and none at all to the 
editorials. His name was John Sherwood, and he was a pow- 
erful and respected public gambler. 
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The approach across the Plaza of a group of men caused him 
to lay aside his paper, and with it his spectacles. The doffing 
cf the latter strangely changed his whole expression. The 
philosophical middle-aged quietude fell from him. He became 
younger, keener, more alert. It was as though he had re- 
moved a disguise. 

The group approaching were all young men, and all dressed 
in the height of fashion. At that rather picturesque time this 
implied the flat-brimmed beaver hat; the long swallowtail or 
skirted coat; the tight ‘‘pantaloons’”’; varicoloured, splendid, 
low-cut waistcoats of satin, of velvet, or of brocade; high wing 
collars; varnished boots; many sparkling studs and cravat 
pins; rather longish hair; and whiskers cut close to the cheek 
or curling luxuriantly under the chin. They were prosperous, 
well-fed, arrogant-looking youths, carrying their crests high, 
the light of questing recklessness in their eyes, ready to laugh, 
drink, or fight with anybody. At sight of Sherwood they waved 
friendly hands and canes, and veered in his direction. 

“Yo’re just the man we are looking foh!” cried a tall, dark, 
graceful young fellow. ‘We are all ’specially needful of wis- 
dom. The drinks are on some one, and we cain’t decide who.” 

John Sherwood, his keen eyes twinkling, set his chair down on 
four legs. 

“State your case, Cal,” he said. 

Cal waved a graceful hand at a stout, burly, red-faced man 
whose thick blunt fingers, square blue jowl, and tilted cigar 
gave the flavour of the professional politician. ‘John Webb, 
here—excuse me, Sheriff John Webb—presumin’ on the fact 
that he has been to the mines, and that he came here in "40, 
arrogates to himself the exclusive lyin’ privileges of this as- 
semblage.” 

‘Pretty large order,’”’? commented Sherwood. 

“Precisely,” agreed Cal, ‘‘and that’s why the drinks are on 
him!” 

But Sheriff Webb, who had been chuckling cavernously 
inside his bulky frame, spoke up in a harsh and husky voice: 
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. “T told them an innocent experience of mine, and they try 
to hold me up for drinks. I don’t object to giving them a 
reasonable amount of drinks—what J call reasonable,’ he 
added hastily, “but I object to being held up.” 

“He says he used to cook,” put in a small, alert, nervous, 
rather flashily dressed individual named Rowlee, editor of the 
Bugle. 

“T did!” stoutly asseverated Webb. 

“And that he baked a loaf of bread so hard nobody could 
eae itm 

“Sounds perfectly reasonable,” said Sherwood. 

“‘And that nobody could break it,” Rowlee went on. 

“T have no difficulty in believing that,” said Sherwood ju- 
dicially. ‘‘ Your case is mighty weak yet, Cal.” 

“But he claims it was so hard that they used it for a grind- 
stone.” 

“T did not!” disclaimed Webb indignantly. 

An accusing groan met this statement. 

“T tell you I didn’t say anything of the kind,” roared Webb, 
his bull voice overtopping them all. 

“Well, what did you say, then?” challenged Calhoun Ben- 
nett. 

“‘T said we tried to use her as a grindstone,” said Webb, “but 
it didn’t work.” 

“Weak case, boys; weak case,” said Sherwood. 

The little group, their eyes wide, their nostrils distended, 
waited accusingly for Webb to proceed. After an interval, the 
sheriff, staring critically at the lighted end of his cigar, went on 
in a drawling voice: 

“Yes, we couldn’t get a hole through her to hang her axle 
on. We blunted all our drills. Every Sunday we’d try a new 
scheme. Finally we laid her flat under a tree and rigged a 
lightnin’ rod down to the centre of her. No use. She tore 
that lightning all to pieces.” 

He looked up at them with a limpid, innocent eye, to catch 
Joha Sherwood gazing at him accusingly. 
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“John Webb,” said he, “you forget that I came out here in 
’48. On your honour, do you expect me to believe that yarn?” 

“Well,” said Webb, gazing again at his cigar end, “no— 
really I don’t. The fact is,” he went on with a perfectly solemn 
air of confidence, “‘the fact is, I’ve lived out here so long and 
told so many damn lies that now without some help I don’t 
know when to believe myself.” 

“Do we get that drink?” insisted Calhoun Bennett. 

“Oh, Lord, yes, you always get a drink.” 

“Well, come on and get it then—you, too, of course, Mr. 
Sherwood.” 

The gambler arose, and began leisurely to fold his paper and 
to put away his spectacles. 

“T see you got Mex Ryan off, Cal,” he observed. ‘You 
either had extraordinary luck or you’re a mighty fine lawyer. 
Looked like a clear case to me. He just naturally went in and 
beat Rucker half to death in his own store. How did you doit?” 

“T assure yo’ it was no sinecure,”’ laughed the tall, dark 
youth. “TI earned my fee.” 

“Ves,” grumbled Webb, “but he got six months—and I got 
to take care of him. Cluttering up my jail with dirty beasts 
like Mex Ryan! Could just as easy have turned him loose!”? 

“That would have been a little too much!” smiled Bennett. 
“Tt was takin’ some risk to let him off as easy as we did. It 
isn’t so long since the Vigilantes.” 

“Oh, hell, we can handle that sort of trash now,” snorted 
Webb. 

“Who was backing Mex, anyway?” asked Rowlee curiously. 

“Better ask who had it in for Rucker,” suggested the fourth 
member of the group, a man who had not heretofore spoken. 
This was Dick Blatchford, a round-faced, rather corpulent, 
zather silent though jovial-looking individual, with a calculating 
and humorous eye. He was magnificently apparelled, but 
rather untidy. 

“Well, I do ask it,” said Rowlee. 

But to this he got no response. 
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“Come on, ain’t you got that valuable paper folded up yet?” 
rumbled Webb to Sherwood. 

They all turned down the high-pillared veranda, toward the 
bar, talking idly and facetiously of last night’s wine and this 
morning’s head. A door opened at their very elbow, and init a 
woman appeared, 
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HE was a slender woman, of medium height, with a small, 
S well-poised head, on which the hair lay smooth and glossy. 
Her age was somewhere between thirty and thirty-five 
years. A stranger would have been first of all impressed by the 
imperious catriage of her head and shoulders, the repose of her 
attitude. Become a friend or a longer acquaintance, he would 
have noticed more particularly her wide low brow, her steady 
gray eyes, and her grave but humorous lips. But inevitably he 
would have gone back at last to her more general impression. 
Ben Sansome, the only man in town who did nothing, made 
society and dress a profession and the judgment of women a 
religion, had long since summed her up: “She carries her head 
charmingly.” 

This poised, wise serenity of carriage was well set off by the 
costume of the early fifties—a low collar, above which her neck 
rose like a flower stem; flowing sleeves; full skirts with many 
silken petticoats that whispered and rustled; low sandalled 
shoes, their ties crossed and recrossed around white slender 
ankles. A cameo locket, hung on a heavy gold chain, rose and 
fell with her breast; a cameo brooch pinned together the folds 
of her bodice; massive and wide bracelets of gold clasped her 
wrists and vastly set off her rounded, slender forearms. 

She stood quite motionless in the doorway, nodding with a 
little smile in response to the men’s sweeping salutes. 

“You will excuse me, gentlemen, I am sure,’ said Sherwood 
formally, and instantly turned aside. 

The woman in the doorway thereupon preceded him down a 
narrow, bare, unlighted hallway, opened another door, and en- 
tered a room. Sherwood followed, closing the door after him. 
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“Want something, Patsy?” he inquired. 

The room was obviously one of the best of the Bella Union. 
That is to say, it was fairly large, the morning sun streamed in 
through its two windows, and it contained a small iron stove. 
In all other respects it differed quite from any other hotel room 
in the San Francisco of that time. A heavy carpet covered the 
floor, the upholstery was of leather or tapestry, wall paper 
adorned the walls, a large table supported a bronze lamp and 
numerous books and papers, a canary, ina brass cage, hung in the 
sunshine of one of the windows, flitted from perch to perch, 
occasionally uttering a few liquid notes under its breath. 

“Just a little change, Jack, if you have some with you,” said 
the woman. Her speaking voice was rich and low. 

Sherwood thrust a forefinger into his waistcoat pocket, and 
produced one of the hexagonal slugs of gold current at that 
time. 

“Oh, not so much!” she protested. 

“All ve got. What are you up to to-day, Patsy?” 

“T thought of going down to Yet Lee’s—unless there is some- 
thing better to do.” 

“Doesn’t sound inspiring. Did you go to that fair or bazaar 
thing yesterday?” 

She smiled with her lips, but her eyes darkened. 

“Ves, I went. It was not altogether enjoyable. I doubt if 
V’ll try that sort of thing again.” 

Sherwood’s eye suddenly became cold and dangerous. 

“Tf they didn’t treat you right ai 

She smiled, genuinely this time, at his sudden truculence. 

“They didn’t mob me,” she rejoined equably, “and, anyway, 
I suppose it is to be expected.” 

“Tt’s that cat of Morrell’s,’”’ he surmised. 

“Oh, she—and others. I ought not to have spoken of it, 
Jack. It’s really beneath the contempt of sensible people.” _ 

“Tl get after Morrell, if he doesn’t make that woman behave,” 
said Sherfrood, without attention to her last speech. 

She smiled at him again, entirely calm and reasonable. 
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“And what good would it do to‘ get after’ Morrell?” she asked, 
“Mrs. Morrell only stands for what most of them feel. TI don’t 
care, anyway. I get along splendidly without them.” She 
sauntered over to the window, where she began idly to poke one 
finger at the canary. 

“For the life of me, Patsy,” confessed Sherwood, “TI can’t see 
that they’re an inspiring lot, anyway. From what little I’ve 
seen of them, they haven’t more than an idea apiece. They’d 
bore me to death in a week.” 

“T know that. They’d bore me, too. Don’t talk about them. 
When do they expect the Panama—do you know?” 

But with masculine persistence he refused to abandon the 
topic. 

“T must confess I don’t see the point,” he insisted. “You’ve 
got more brains than the whole lot of them together, you’ve got 
more sense, you’re a lot better looking”—he surveyed her, 
standing in the full light by the canary’s cage, her little glossy 
head thrown back, her pink lips pouted teasingly at the charmed 
and agitated bird, her fine clear features profiled in the gold of 
the sunshine—“and you’re a thoroughbred, egad, which most 
of them are not.” 

“Oh, thank you, kind sir.” She threw him a humorous glance. 
“But of course that is not the point.” 

“Oh, isn’t it? Well, perhaps you'll tell me the point.” 

She left the canary and came to face him. 

“T’m not respectable,” she said. 

At the word he exploded. 

“Respectable? What are you talking about? You talk as 
though—as though we weren’t married, egad!” 

“Well, Jack,” she replied, a faint mocking smile curving the 
corners of her mouth, “when it comes to that, we did elope, 
you'll have to acknowledge. And we weren’t married for quite 
a long time afterward.” 

“We got married as soon as we could, didn’t we?” he cried 
indignantly. “Was it our fault that we didn’t get married 
sooner? And what difference did it make, anyway?” 
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“Now don’t get all worked up,” she chided. “I’m just 
telling you why, in the eyes of some of these people, I’m not 
‘respectable.’ You asked me, you know.” 

“Go on,” he conceded to this last. 

“Well, we ran away and weren’t married. That’s item one. 
Then perhaps you’ve forgotten that I sat on lookout for some of 
your games in the early days in the mining camps?” 

“Forgotten?” said Sherwood, the light of reminiscence 
springing to his eyes. 

The same light had come into hers. - 

“Will you ever forget,’ she murmured, “the camps by the 
summer streams, the log towns, the lights, the smoke, the free- 
dom—the comradeship ae 

“Homesick for the old rough days?” he teased. 

“Kind of,” she confessed. “But it wasn’t ‘respectable’—a 
—well, a fairly good-looking woman in a miner’s saloon.” 

He flared again. 

“Do you mean to tell me they dare say ——”” 

“They dare say anything—behind our backs,”’ she said, with 
cool contempt. “It’s all drivelling nonsense. I care nothing 
about it. But you asked me. Don’t bother your head about 
it. Have you anything to suggest doing this morning, instead 
of Yet Lee’s?” She turned away from him toward the door 
leading into another room. “TI’ll get my hat,” she said over 
her shoulder. 

“Look here, Patsy,” said Sherwood, rather grimly, “if you 
want to get in with that lot, you shall.” 

She stopped at this, and turned square around. 

“Tf I do—when I do—I will,” she replied. ‘But, John Sher- 
wood, you mustn’t interfere—never in the world! Promise!” 
She stood there, almost menacing in her insistence, evidently 
resolved to nip this particularly masculine resolution in the bud. 

“Egad, Patsy,” cried Sherwood, “you are certainly a raving 
beauty!” 

He covered the ground between them in two strides, and 
crushed her in his arms. She threw her head back for his kiss. 
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dimensions of our little room, I thought my own rather 
unusual power must crush him. The only unknown quan- 
tity was the spirit or gameness of us two. I had no great 
doubt of my own determination in that respect —I had 
been on too many log-drives to fear personal encounter. 
And certainly Talbot Ward seemed to show nothing but 
eager interest. 

“You don’t show up for what you are in your clothes,” 
said he. “This is going to be more fun than I had 
thought.” 

My roommates perched on the table and the mantelpiece 
out of the way. I asked the length of the rounds. 

“Rounds!” echoed Talbot Ward with a flash of teeth 
beneath his little moustache. “Did you ever hear of 
rounds in a real fight?” 

With the words he sprang forward and hit me twice. 
The blows started at the very toe of his foot; and they shook 
me as no blows, even with the bare fist, have ever shaken 
me before or since. Completely dazed, I struck back, but 
encountered only the empty air. Four or five times, from 
somewhere, these pile-driver fists descended upon me. 
Being now prepared, to some extent, I raised my elbows 
and managed to defend my neck and jaws. The attack 
was immediately transferred to my body, but I stiffened 
my muscles thankfully and took the punishment. My 
river and farm work had so hardened me there that I believe 
I could have taken the kick of a mule without damage 
were I expecting it. 

The respite enabled my brain to clear. I recovered 
slowly from the effect of those first two vicious blows. I 
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saw Ward, his eyes narrowed calculatingly, his body swing- 
ing forward like a whalebone spring, delivering his attack 
with nice accuracy. A slow anger glowed through me. 
He had begun without the least warning: had caught me 
absolutely unaware. I hit back. 

He was so intent on his own assault, so certain of the 
blinding effect of his first attack, that Ihit him. I saw his 
head snap back, and the blood come from his lips. The 
blows were weak, for I was still dazed; but they served, 
together with the slow burn of my anger, greatly to steady 
me. We were once more on equal terms. 

For perhaps two minutes I tried to exchange with him. 
He was in and out like lightning; he landed on me hard 
almost every time; he escaped nine out of ten of my return 
counters. Decidedly I was getting the worst of this; 
though my heavier body took punishment better than his 
lighter and more nervous frame. Then suddenly it 
occurred to me that I was playing his game for him. As 
long as he could keep away from me, he was at an advan- 
tage. My best chance was to close. 

From that moment I took the aggressive, and was in con- 
sequence the more punished. My rushes to close in were 
skilfully eluded; and they generally laid me wide open. 
My head was singing, and my sight uncertain; though I 
was in no real distress. Ward danced away and slipped 
around tense as a panther. 

Then, by a very simple ruse, I got hold of him. I feinted 
at rushing him, stopped and hit instead, and then, follow- 
ing closely the blow, managed to seize his arm. For ten 
seconds he jerked and twisted and struggled to release 
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himself. Then suddenly he gave that up, dove forward, 
and caught me in a grapevine. 

He was a fairly skilful wrestler, and very strong. It 
was as though he were made of whalebone springs. But 
never yet have I met a man of my weight who possessed 
the same solid strength; and Ward would tip the scales at 
considerably less. I broke his hold, and went after him. 

He was as lively as an exceedingly slippery fish. Time 
after time he all but wriggled from my grasp; and time after 
time he broke my hold by sheer agility. His exertions 
must have been to him something terrible, for they required 
every ounce of his strength at the greatest speed. I could, 
of course, take it much easier, and every instant I expected 
to feel him weaken beneath my hands; but apparently he 
was as vigorous as ever. He was in excellent training. 
At last, however, I managed to jerk him whirling past me, 
to throw his feet from under him, and to drop him beneath 
me. As he fell he twisted, and by a sheer fluke I caught his 
wrist. 

Thus through no great skill of my own the fortunes of 
war had given me a hammerlock on him. Most people 
know what that is. Any one else can find out by placing 
his forearm across the small of his back and then getting 
somebody else to press upward on the forearm. ‘The 
Greek statue of “The Wrestlers” illustrates it. As the pres- 
sure increases, so does the pain. When the pain becomes 
intense enough, the wrestler rolls over and the contest is 
won. Some people can stand it longer than others; but 
all sooner or later must give up. In fact, skilled wresilers, 
knowing that otherwise the inevitable end is a broken arm, 
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save themselves much tribulation by immediately conced- 
ing the bout once this deadly hold is gained. 

I began to force Talbot Ward’s hand slowly up his 
back. 

Very gently, an inch at a time, I pressed. He said 
nothing. Once he attempted to slip sidewise; but finding 
me of course fully prepared for that, he instantly ceased 
struggling. After I had pushed the hand to the hurting 
point, I stopped. 

“Well?” said I. 

He said nothing. 

Now I was young, and none too well disciplined, heated 
by contest, and very angry at having been so unexpectedly 
attacked at the beginning. I was quite willing to hurt him 
a little. Slowly and steadily, and, I am ashamed to say, 
with considerable satisfaction, I pressed the arm upward. 
The pain must have been intense. I could feel the man’s 
body quiver between my knees, and saw the sweat break out 
afresh. Still he made no sign, but dug his forehead into 
the floor. “I can stand this as long as you can,” said I to 
myself grimly. 

But at last I reached the point where I knew that another 
inch, another pound, would break the bone. 

“Do you give up?” I demanded. 

“No!” he gasped explosively. 

“Tl break your arm!” I snarled at him 

He made no reply. 

The blood was running into my eyes from a small scrape 
on my forehead. It was nothing, but it annoyed me. I 
was bruised and heated and mad. Every bit of antagonism 
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fish, vegetables, candy, refreshments. Some of them were 
tiny saloons or gambling houses. But by far the majority were 
the cubicles where the Jewish slop sellers displayed their wares. 
Men returning from the mines here landed, and here replenished 
their wardrobes. Everything was exposed to view outside, like 
clothes hung out after a rain. 

The narrow way between this long row of shops was crowded 
almost dangerously. Magnificent dray horses, with long hair on 
the fetlocks above their big heavy hoofs, bridling in conscious 
pride of silver-mounted harness and curled or braided manes, 
rose above the ruck as their ancestors, the warhorses, must have 
risen in raedieval battle. The crowd parted before them and 
closed in behind them. Here and there, too, a horseman could be 
seen—with a little cleared space at his heels. Or a private 
calash picking its way circumspectly. 

From her point of vantage on the elevated seat Mrs. Sherwood 
could see over the heads of people. She sat very quietly, her 
body upright, but in the poised repose characteristic of her. 
Many admiring glances were directed at her. She seemed to be 
unconscious of them. Nevertheless, nothing escaped her. She 
saw, and appreciated and enjoyed, every phase of that hetero- 
geneous crowd—miners in their exaggeratedly rough clothes, 
brocaded or cotton clad Chinese, gorgeous Spaniards or Chilefios, 
drunken men, sober men, excited men, empty cans or cases 
kicking around underfoot, frantic runners for hotels or steam- 
boats trying to push their way by, newsboys and cigar boys 
darting about and miraculously worming their way through im- 
penetrable places. Atop a portable pair of steps a pale, well- 
dressed young man was playing thimble-rig on his knees with a 
gilt pea. From an upturned keg a preacher was exhorting. And 
occasionally, through gaps between the shacks, she caught 
glimpses of blue water; or of ships at anchor; or, more often, of 
the tall pile drivers whose hammers went steadily up and down. 

Sherwood guided his glossy team and light spidery vehicle 
with the greatest delicacy and skill. He was wholly absorbed 
in his task. Suddenly up ahead a wild turmoil broke out. 
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People crowded to right and left, clambering, shouting, scream- 
ing. A runaway horse hitched to a light buggy came careering 
down the way. 

A collision seemed inevitable. Sherwood turned his horses’ 
heads directly at an open shop front. They hesitated, their small 
pointed ears working nervously. Sherwood spoke to them. They 
moved forward, quivering, picking their way daintily. Sherwood 
spoke again. They stopped. The runaway hurtled by, missing 
the tail of the buggy by two feet. A moment later a grand crash 
marked the end of its career farther down the line. Again 
Sherwood spoke to his horses, and exerted the slightest pressure 
on the reins. Daintily, slowly, their ears twitching back and 
forth, their fine eyes rolling, they backed out of the opening. 

Throughout all this exciting little incident the woman had not 
altered her pose nor the expression of her face. Her head high, 
her eye ruminative, she had looked on it all as one quite de- 
tached from possible consequences. ‘The little parasol did not 
change its angle. Only, quite deliberately, she had relinquished 
the ribbon by which she held on her hat, and had placed her 
slender hand steadingly on the side of the vehicle. 

The bystanders, already leaping down from their places of 
refuge and again crowding the narrow way, directed admiring 
eyes toward the beautiful, nervous, docile horses, the calm 
and dominating man, and the poised, dainty creature at his side. 
One drunken individual cheered her personally. At this a faint 
shell pink appeared in her cheeks, though she gave no other sign 
that she had heard. Sherwood glanced down at her, amused. 

But now emerged the Jew slop seller, very voluble. He had 
darted like a rat to some mysterious inner recess of his burrow; 
but now he was out again filling the air with lamentations, claims, 
appeals for justice. Sherwood did not even glance toward him; 
but in the very act of tooling his horses into the roadway tossed 
the man some silver. Immediately, with shouts and cheers and 
laughter, the hoodlums nearby began a scramble. 

The end of the long wharf widened to a great square, free of all 
buildings but a sort of warehouse near one end. Here a rope 
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divided off a landing space. Close to the rope the multitude 
crowded, ready for its entertainment. Here also stood in stately 
grandeur the three livery hacks of which San Francisco boasted. 
They were magnificent affairs, the like of which has never else- 
where been seen plying for public hire, brightly painted, highly 
varnished, lined with silks, trimmed with solid silver. The 
harnesses were heavily mounted with the same metal. On their 
boxessat fashionablecreatures, dressed, not in livery, but through- 
out in the very latest of the late styles, shod with varnished 
leather, gloved with softest kid. Sherwood drove skilfully to the 
very edge of the roped space, pushing aside the crowd on foot. 
They growled at him savagely. He paid no attention to them, 
and they gave way. The buggy came to a stop. The horses, 
tossing their heads, rolling their eyes, stamping their little hoofs, 
nevertheless stood without need of further attention. 

Now the brass bands blared with a sudden overwhelming blast 
uf sound; the crowd cheered noisily; the runners for the hotels 
began to bark like a pack of dogs. With a vast turmoil of 
paddle wheels, swirling of white and green waters, bellowing of 
speaking trumpets, throwing of handlines and scurrying of deck 
hands and dock hands, the Panama came to rest. After con- 
siderable delay the gangplank was placed. The passengers began 
to disembark, facing the din much as they would have faced the 
buffeting of a strong wind. This was the cream of the entertain- 
ment for which the crowd had gathered; for which, indeed, the 
Sherwoods had made their excursion. Each individual received 
his meed of comment, sometimes audible and by no means always 
flattering. Certainly in variety both of character and of circum- 
stance they offered plenty of material. From wild, half-civilized 
denizens of Louisiana’s canebreaks, clinging closely to their little 
bundles and their long rifles, to the most polished exquisites of 
fashion they offered all grades and intermediates. Some of 
them looked rather bewildered. Some seemed to know just 
what to do and where to go. Most dove into the crowd with the 
apparent idea of losing their identity as soon as possible. The 
three magnificent hacks were filled, and managed, with much 
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plunging and excitement, to plow a way through the crowd and 
so depart. Amusing things happened to which the Sherwoods 
called each other’s attention. Thus a man, burdened with a 
single valise, ducked under the ropes near them. A paper boy 
happened to be standing near. The passenger offered the boy 
a fifty-cent piece. 

“Here, boy,” said he, “just carry this valise for me.” 

The paper boy gravely contemplated the fifty cents, dove into 
his pocket, and produced another. 

“Here, man,” said he, handing them both to the traveller, 
“take this and carry it yourself.” 

One by one the omnibuses filled and departed. The stream of 
passengers down the gangplank had ceased. The crowd began 
to thin. Sherwood gathered his reins to go. Mrs. Sherwood 
suddenly laid her hand on his forearm. 

“Oh, the poor thing!” she cried, her voice thrilling with com- 
passion. 

A young man and a steward were supporting a girl down 
the gangplank. Evidently she was very weak andill. Her face 
was chalky white, with dark rings under the eyes, her lips were 
pale, and she leaned heavily on the men. Although she could not 
have heard Mrs, Sherwood’s exclamation of pity, she happened to 
look up at that instant, revealing a pair of large, dark, and appeal- 
ing eyes. Her figure, too, dressed in a plain travelling dress, 
strikingly simple but bearing the unmistakable mark of dis- 
tinction, was appealing; as were her exquisite, smooth baby skin 
and the downward drooping, almost childlike, curves of her lips. 
The inequalities of the ribbed gangplank were sufficient to cause 
her to stumble. 

“She is very weak,” commented Mrs. Sherwood. 

“She is—or would be—remarkably pretty,” added Sherwood. 
“T wonder what ails her.” 

Arrived at the foot of the gangplank the young man removed 
his hat with an air of perplexity, and looked about him. He was 
of the rather florid, always boyish type; and the removal of his 
hat had revealed a mat of close-curling brown hair, like a cap over 
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his well-shaped head. The normal expression of his face was 
probably quizzically humorous, for already the little lines of 
habitual half laughter were sketched about his eyes. 

“A plunger,” said John Sherwood to himself, out of his 
knowledge of men; then as the young man glanced directly 
toward him, disclosing the colour and expression of his eyes, “a 
plunger in something,” he amended, revising his first impression. 

But now the humorous element was quite in abeyance, and 
a faint dismay had taken its place. One arm supporting the 
drooping girl, he was looking up and down the wharf. Not a 
vehicle remained save the heavy drays already backing up to 
receive their loads of freight. The dock hands had dropped and 
were coiling the line that had separated the crowd from the land- 
ing stage. 

With another exclamation the woman in the carriage rose, 
and before Sherwood could make a move to assist her, had poised 
on the rim of the wheel and leaped lightly to the dock. Like a 
thistledown she floated to the little group at the foot of the 
gangplank. The steward instantly gave way to her evident 
intention. She passed her arm around the girl’s waist. The 
three moved slowly toward the buggy, Mrs. Sherwood, her head 
bent charmingly forward, murmuring compassionate, broken, 
little phrases, supporting the newcomer’s reviving footsteps. 

Sherwood, a faint, fond amusement lurking in the depths of his 
eyes, quietly cramped the wheels of the buggy. 


IV 


HALF hour later the two men, having deposited the 
women safely in the Sherwoods’ rooms at the Bella 
Union, and having been unceremoniously dismissed by 

Mrs. Sherwood, strolled together to the veranda. They had 
not, until now, had a chance to exchange six words. 

The newcomer, who announced himself as Milton Keith from 
Baltimore, proved to have a likable and engaging personality. 
He was bubbling with interest and enthusiasm; and these 
qualities, provided they are backed solidly, are always pre- 
possessing. Sherwood, quietly studying him, concluded that 
such was the case. His jaw and mouth were set in firm lines; his 
eye, while dancing and mischievous, had depths of capability 
and reserves of forcefulness. But Sherwood was, by inclination 
and by the necessities of his profession, a close observer of men. 
Another, less practised, might have seen here merely an eager, 
rather talkative, apparently volatile, very friendly, quite un- 
reserved young man of twenty-five. Any one, analytical or 
otherwise, could not have avoided feeling the attractive force of 
the youth's personality, the friendly quality that is nine tenths 
individual magnetism and one tenth the cast of mind that 
initially takes for granted the other man’s friendliness. 

At the moment Keith was boyishly avid for the sights of the 
new city. Inthese modern days of long journeys, a place so remote 
as San Francisco, in the most commonplace of circumstances, 
gathers to its reputation something of the fabulous. How much 
more true then of a city built from sand dunes in four years; five 
times swept by fire, yet rising again and better before its ashes were 
extinct; the resort of all the picturesque, unknown races of the 
earth—-the Chinese, the Chilefio, the Mexican, the Spanish, the 
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Islander, the Moor, the Turk—not to speak of ordinary foreigners 
from Russia, England, F trance, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and the 
out-of-the-way corners of Europe; the haunt of the wild and 
striking individuals of all these races. “Sydney ducks” from 
the criminal colonies; “shoulder strikers” direct from the 
tough wards of New York; long, lean, fever-haunted crackers from 
the Georgia mountains or the Louisiana canebrakes ; Pike County 
desperadoes; long-haired men from the trapping countries; hard- 
fisted, sardonic state of Maine men fresh from their rivers; and 
Indian fighters from the Western Reserve; grasping, shrewd com- 
mercial Yankees; fire-eating Southern politicians; lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, chiefs, and thiefs, the well-educated and the 
ignorant, the high-minded and the scalawags, all dumped down 
together on a sand hill to work out their destinies; a city whose 
precedents, whose morals, whose laws, were made or adapted on 
the spot; where might in some form or another—revolver, money, 
influence—made its only right; whose history ranged in three 
years the gamut of human passion, strife, and development; whose 
background was the fabled El Dorado whence the gold in un- 
ending floods poured through its sluices. To the outside world 
tales of these things had come, They did not lose in the journey. 
The vast loom of actual occurrences rose above the horizon like 
mirages. Naines and events borrowed a half-legendary quality 
from distances, as elsewhere from time. Keith had heard of 
Coleman, of Terry, of Broderick, Brannan, Gwin, Geary, as he 
had heard of the worthies of ancient history; he had visualized 
the fabled splendours of San Francisco’s great gambling houses, of 
the excitements of her fervid, fevered life, as he might have visual- 
ized the magnificences of pagan Rome; he had listened to tales 
of her street brawls, her vast projects, the buccaneering raids of 
her big men, her Vigilance Committee of the year before, as he 
would have listened to the stories of one of Napoleon’s veterans. 
Now, by the simple process of a voyage that had seemed literally 
interminable but now was past, he had landed in the very midst of 
fable. It was like dying, he told Sherwood eagerly, like going 
irretrievably to a new planet. All his old world now seemed 
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as remote, as insubstantial, as phantomlike, as this had 
seemed. 

“Even yet I can’t believe it’s all so,”’ he cried, walking excitedly 
back and forth, and waving an extinct cigar. “I’ve got to see it, 
touch it! Why, I know it allin advance. That must be where 
the Jenny Lind Theatre stood—before the fire—just opposite? I 
thought so! And the bay used to come up to Montgomery 
Street, only a block down! You see, I know it all! And when 
we came in, and I saw all those idle ships lying at anchor, just as 
they have lain since their crews deserted them in ’49 to go to the 
mines—and I know why they haven’t been used since, why they 
will continue to lie there at anchor until they rot or sink 

“Do you?” said Sherwood, who was vastly amused and 
greatly taken by this fresh enthusiasm. 

““Ves, the clipper ships!” Keith swept on. ‘The first cargoes 
in this new market make the money—the fastest clippers—poor 
old hulks—but you brought in the argonauts!”’ 

So he ran on, venting his impatience, so plainly divided between 
* his sense of duty in staying near his wife and his great desire to 
slip the leash, that Sherwood smiled to himself. Once again he 
mentioned Coleman and the Vigilantes of ’5r. 

“T suppose he’s around here? I may see him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sherwood, “you’ll see him. But if you would 
accept a bit of advice, go slow. You must remember that such a 
movement makes enemies, arouses opposition. A great many 
excellent people—whom you will know—are a little doubtful 
about all that.” 

Keith mentioned other names. 

“T know themall. They are among the most influential mem- 
pers of the bar.” He glanced at a large watch. “Just at this 
hour we might find them at the Monumental engine house. 
What do you say?” 

“T should like nothing better!” cried Keith. 

“Vour wife’s illness is not likely to require immediate at- 
tendance?’”’ suggested Sherwood inquiringly. 

“She’s only seasick—horrible voyage—she’s always under the 
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weather on shipboard—three weeks of it from Panama— 
Nan’s as strong as a horse,” replied Keith, with obvious impa- 
tience. 

They walked across the Plaza to the Monumental fire engine 
house, a square brick structure of two stories, with wide folding 
doors, and a bell cupola apart. Keith paused to admire the 
engine. It was of the type usual in those days, consisting of a 
waterbox with inlet and outlet connections, a pump atop, and 
parallel pump rails on either side, by the hand manipulation of 
which the water was thrown with force from the box. The 
vehicle was drawn by means of a long rope, carried on a drum. 
This could be slacked off at need to accommodate as high as a 
hundred men or as few as would suffice to move her. So far this 
engine differed in no manner from those Keith had seen in the 
East. But this machine belonged to a volunteer company, one of 
many and all rivals. It was gayly coloured. On the sides of its 
waterbox were scenic paintings of some little merit. ‘The wood- 
work was all mahogany. Its brass ornamentation was heavy 
and brought to a high state of polish. From a light rack along 
its centre dangled two beautifully chased speaking trumpets, and 
a row of heavy red-leather helmets. Axes nestled in sockets. A 
screaming gilt eagle, with wings outspread, hovered atop. Along- 
side the engine stood the hook and ladder truck and the hose 
cart. These smaller and less important vehicles were painted in 
the same scheme of colour, were equally glittering and polished. 
Keith commented on all this admiringly. 

“Yes,” said Sherwood, “you see, since the big fires, it has be- 
come a good deal a matter of pride. There are eleven volunteer 
companies, and they are great rivals in everything, political and 
scecial, as well as in the line of regular business, so to speak. 
Mighty efficient. You’ll have to join a company, of course; 
and you better look around a little before deciding. Each rep- 
resents something different—some different element. They are 
really as much clubs as fire companies.” 

They mounted to the upper story, where Keith found himself 
in a long room, comfortably fitted with chairs, tables, books, and 
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papers. A double door showed a billiard table in action. Sher- 
wood indicated a closed door across the hall. 

“Card rooms,” said he briefly. 

The air was blue with smoke and noisy with rather vocifera- 
tive conversation and laughter. Several groups of men were 
gathered in little knots. A negro in white duck moved here and 
there carrying a tray. 

Sherwood promptly introduced Keith to many of these men, 
and he was as promptly asked to name his drink. Keith caught 
few of the names, but he liked the hearty, instant cordiality. 
Remarking on the beauty and order of the machines, loud cries 
arose for “Taylor! Bert Taylor!” After a moment’s delay a 
short, stocky, very red-faced man, with rather a fussy manner, 
came forward. 

“Mr. Keith,” said a tall, dark youth, with a pronounced 
Southern accent, “I want foh to make you acquainted with Mr. 
Tayloh. Mr. Tayloh is at once the patron saint of the Monu- 
mentals, but to a large extent its ‘angel’ as well—I hope you 
understand the theatrical significance of that term, suh. He is 
motheh, fatheh, guardeen, and dry nurse to every stick, stone, and 
brick, every piece of wood, brass, or rubbah, every inch of hose, 
and every man and Irishman on these premises.” Taylor had 
turned an embarrassed brick red. “Mr. Keith,” went on the 
dark youth, explanatorily, “was just sayin’ that though he had 
inspected carefully many fire equipments, per’fessional and 
amateur, he had nevah feasted his eyes on so complete an outfit 
as that of our Monumentals.” 

Keith had not said all this, but possibly he had meant it. The 
brick-red, stocky little man was so plainly embarrassed and 
anxious to depart that Keith racked his brains for something to 
say. All he could remember was the manufacturer’s nameplate 
on the machine downstairs. 

“T see you have selected the Hunaman engine, sir,” said he. 
The little man’s eye brightened. 

“Tt may be, sir, that you favour the piano-box type—of the 
sort made by Smith or Van Ness?” he inquired politely. 
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“Tt is a point on which my opinion is still suspended,” replied 
Keith with great gravity. 

The little man moved nearer, and his shyness fell from him. 

“Oh, but really there is no choice, none whatever!” he cried. 
“T’m sure, sir, I can convince you in five minutes. I assure 
you we have gone into the subject thoroughly—this Hunaman 
cost us over five thousand dollars; and you may be certain we 
went very thoroughly into the matter before making the in- 
vestment de 

He went on talking in his self-effacing, deprecatorv, but very 
earnest fashion. The other men in the group, Keith felt, were 
watching with covert amusement. Occasionally, he thought to 
catch half-concealed grins at his predicament. In less than the 
five minutes the claims of the piano, box were utterly demolished. 
Followed a dissertation on methods of fighting fire; and then a 
history of the Monumental Company—its members, its officers, 
and its proud record. “And our bell—did you know thatr— 
is the bell used by the Vigilantes ” He broke off suddenly in 
confusion, his embarrassment descending on him again. A 
moment later he sidled away. 

“But I found him very interesting!” protested Keith, in 
answer to implied apologies. 7 

“Bert is invaluable here; but he’s a lunatic on fire apparatus 
We couldn’t get along without him, but it’s sometimes mighty 
difficult to get on with him,” said some one. 

Keith was making a good impression without consciously 
trying todo so. His high spirits of youth and enthusiasm were 
in his favour; and as yet he had no interests to come into conflict 
with those of any one present. More drinks were ordered and 
fresh cigars lighted. From Sherwood they now learned that 
Keith had but just landed, and intended to settle as a per- 
manent resident. As one man they uprose. 

“And yo’ wastin’ of yo’ time indoors!” mourned the dark 
Southerner. “And so much to see!”’ 

Enthusiastically they surrounded him and led him forth. 
Only a very old, very small, very decadent village is devoid of 
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what is modernly called the “booster” spirit. In those early 
days of slow transportation and isolated communities, local 
patriotism was much stronger than it is now. And something 
about the air’s wine of the Pacific slope has always, and probably 
will always, make of every man an earnest proselyte for what- 
ever patch of soil he calls home. But add to these general 
considerations the indubitable facts of harbour, hill, health, 
opportunity, activity, and a genuine history, if of only three 
years, one can no longer marvel that every man, each in his own 
way, saw visions. 

In the course of the next few hours Keith got confused and 
mixed impressions of many things. The fortresslike warehouses; 
the plank roads; the new Jenny Lind Theatre; the steam paddies 
eating steadily into the sand hills at the edge of town; the 
Dramatic Museum; houses perched on the crumbling edges of 
hills; houses sunk far below the level of new streets, with tin cans 
and ducks floating around them; new office buildings; places 
where new office buildings were going to be or merely ought to be; 
land that in five years was going to be worth fabulous sums; un- 
likely looking spots where historic things had stood or had © 
happened—all these were pointed out to him. He was called 
upon to exercise the eye of faith; to reconstruct; to eliminate the 
unfinished, the mean, the sordid; to overlook the inadequate; to 
build the city as it was sure to be; and to concern himself with 
that and that only. Headmired Mount Tamalpais over the way. 
He was taken up a high hill—a laborious journey—to gaze on the 
spot where he would have been able to see Mount Diabolo, if only 
Mount Diabolo had been visible. And every few blocks he was 
halted and made to shake hands with some one who was always 
immediately characterized to him impressively, under the breath 
—‘“Colonel Baker, sir, one of the most divinely endowed men 
with the gift of eloquence, sir”’; “ Mr. Rowlee, sir, editor of one of 
our leading journals”; “Judge Caldwell, sir at present one of the 
ornaments of our bench”; ‘Mr. Ben Sansome, sir, a leadin’ 
young man in our young but vigorous social life”; and so on. 

These introductions safely and ceremoniously accomplished, 
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each newcomer insisted on leading the way to the nearest 
bar. 

“T insist, sir. It is just the hour for my afternoon toddy.” 

After some murmuring of expostulation, the invitation was in- 
variably accepted. 

There was always a barroom immediately adjacent. Keith 
was struck by the number and splendour of these places. Al- 
though San Francisco was only three years removed from the 
tent stage, and although the freightage from the centres of 
civilization was appalling, there was no lack of luxury. Mahog- 
any bars with brass rails, huge mirrors with gilt frames, pyramids 
of delicate crystal, rich hangings, oil paintings of doubtful merit 
but indisputable interest, heavy chandeliers of prism glasses, 
most elaborate free lunches, and white-clad barkeepers—such 
matters were common to all. In addition, certain of the more 
pretentious boasted special attractions. Thus, one place sup- 
ported its ceiling on crystal pillars; another—and this was 
crowded—had dashing young women to serve the drinks, though 
the mixing was done by men;a third offered one of the new large 
musical boxes capable of playing several very noisy tunes; a fourth 
had imported a marvellous piece of mechanism: a piece of 
machinery run by clockwork, exhibiting the sea in motion, a ship 
tossing on its bosom; on shore, a watermill in action, a train of 
cars passing over a bridge, a deer chase with hounds, huntsmen, 
and game, all in pursuit or flight, and the like. The barkeepers 
were marvels of dexterity and of especial knowledge. At com- 
mand they would deftly and skilfully mix a great variety of 
drinks—cocktails, sangarees, juleps, bounces, swizzles, and many 
others. In mixing these drinks it was their especial pride to 
pass them at arm’s length from one tall glass to another, the fluid 
describing a long curve through the air, but spilling never a drop. 

In these places Keith pledged in turn each of his new acquaint- 
ances, and was pledged by them. Never, he thought, had he 
met so jolly, so interesting, so experienced a lot of men. They 
had not only lived history, they had made it. They were so full 
of high spirits and the spirit of play. His heart warmed to them 
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mightily; and over and over he told himself that he had made no 
mistake in his long voyage to new fields of endeavour. On the 
other hand, he, too, made a good impression. Naturally the 
numerous drinks had something to do with this mutual esteem; 
but also it was a fact that his boyish, laughing, half-reckless spirit 
had much in common with the spirit of the times. Quite ac- 
cidentally he discovered that the tall, dark Southern youth was 
Calhoun Bennett. This then seemed to him a remarkable co- 
incidence. 

“Why, I have a letter of introduction to you!” he said. 

Again and again he recurred to this point, insisting on telling 
everybody how extraordinary the situation was. 

“Here I’ve been talking to him for three hours,” he exclaimed, 

‘and never knew who he was, and all the time I had a letter of 
introduction to him!” 

This and a warm irresponsible glow of comradeship were the 
sole indications of the drinks he had had. Keith possessed a 
strong head. Some of the others were not so fortunate. Little 
Rowlee was frankly verging on drunkenness. 

The afternoon wind was beginning to die, and the wisps of 
high fog that had, since two o’clock, been flying before it, now 
paused and forgathered to veil the sky. Dusk was falling. 

“Look here,’ suggested Rowlee suddenly; “let’s go to 
Allen’s Branch and have a good dinner, and then drift around to 
Belle’s place and see if there’s any excitement to be had there- 
abouts.” 

“Belle—our local Aspasia, sah,” breathed a very elaborate 
pompous, elderly Southerner, who had been introduced as Major 
Marmaduke Miles. 

But this suggestion brought to Keith a sudden realization of 
the lateness of the hour, the duration of his absence, and the fact 
that, not only had he not yet settled his wife in rooms of her own, 
but had left her on the hands of strangers. For the first time he 
noticed that Sherwood was not of the party. 

“When did Sherwood leave?”’ he cried. 

“Oh, a right sma’t time ago,” said Bennett. 
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Keith started to his feet. 

“J should like to join you,” said he, “but it is impossible now.” 

A chorus of expostulation went up at this. 

“But I haven’t settled down yet!” persisted Keith. “I don’t 
know even whether my baggage is at the hotel.” 

They waived aside his objections; but finding him obdurate, 
perhaps a little panicky over the situation, they gave over urging 
the point. 

“But you must join us later in the evening,” said they. 

The idea grew. 

“T tell you what,” said Rowlee, with half-drunken gravity; 
“he’s got to come back. We can’t afford to lose him this early. 
And he can’t afford to lose us. The best life of this glorious 
commonwealth is as yet a sealed book to him. It is our sacred 
duty, gentlemen, to break those seals. What does he know of 
our temples of Terpsichore? Our altars to the gods of chance? 
Our bowers of the Cyprians?”’ 

He would have gone on at length, but Keith, laughingly pro- 
testing, trying to disengage himself from the detaining hands, 
broke in with a promise to return. But little Rowlee was not 
satisfied. 

“T think we should take no chances,” he stated. “‘How would 
it be to appoint a committee to company him and see that he 
gets back?” 

Keith’s head was clear enough to realize with dismay that 
this brilliant idea was about to take. But Ben Sansome, seizing 
the situation, locked ‘his arm firmly in Keith’s. 

“T’ll see personally that he gets back,” said he. 


V 


HAT was mighty good of you; you saved my life!” said 
Keith to him, gratefully, as they walked up the street. 

“You couldn’t have that tribe of wild Indians de- 

scending on your wife,” said Sansome. He had kept pace with 
the others, but showed it not at all. Sansome was a slender, 
languid, bored, quiet sort of person, exceedingly well dressed in 
the height of fashion, speaking with a slight, well-bred drawl, 
given to looking rather superciliously from beneath his fine eye- 
lashes, almost too good looking. He liked, or pretended he liked, 
to view life from the discriminating spectator’s standpoint; and 
remained unstirred by stirring events. He prided himself on the 
delicacy of his social tact. In the natural course of evolution he 
would probably never marry, and would become in time an “old 
beau,” haunting ballrooms with reminiscences of old-time belles. 

Keith, meeting the open air, began to feel his exhilaration. 

“What I need is my head under a pump for about ten seconds,” 
he told Sansome frankly. “Lord! It was just about time I got 
Vway.” : 

Arrived at the hotel, Sansome said good-bye, but Keith would 
have none of it. 

“No, no!” he cried. “You must come in, now you’ve come so 
‘ar! I want you to meet my wife; she’ll be delighted!” 

And Sansome, whose celebrated social tact had been slightly 
abscured by his potations, finally consented. Truth to tell, it 
would have been a little difficult for him to have got away. 
Poising his light stick and gloves in his left hand, giving his 
drooping moustache a last twirl, and settling his heavy cravat 
in place, he followed Keith down the little hall to the Sherwoods’ 
‘apartments. 
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At the knock Keith was at once invited to enter. The men 
threw open the door. Sansome stared with all his might. 

Nan Keith had made the usual miraculous recovery from sea~ 
sickness once she felt the solid ground beneath her. The beauti- 
ful baby-textured skin had come alive with soft colour, her dark, 
wide, liquid eyes had brightened. She had assumed a soft, silken, 
wrapperlike garment with a wide sash, borrowed from Mrs. 
Sherwood; and at the moment was seated in an enveloping arm- 
chair beneath a wide-shaded lamp. The firm, soft lines of her 
figure, uncorseted in this negligée, were suggested beneath the 
silk. Sansome stopped short, staring, his eyes kindling with 
interest. Here was something not only new but different—a 
distinct addition. Sansome, like most dilettantes, was something 
of a phrase maker, and prided himself on the apt word. He 
found it here, to his own satisfaction, at least. 

“Her beauty is positively creamy!” he murmured to him- 
self. 

At sight of her Keith crossed directly to her, full of a sudden, 
engaging, tender solicitude. 

“How are you feeling now, honey?” he inquired. “Quite re~ 
covered? Allright now?” 

But Nan was inclined to be a little vexed and reproachful. She 
had been left alone, with strangers, altogether too long. Keith 
excused himself volubly and convincingly—she had been asleep 
—she was much better off not being disturbed—that this was 
true was proven by results—she was blooming, positively bloom- 
ing—as fresh as a rose leaf—of course it was rather an imposition 
on the Sherwoods, but the baggage hadn’t come up yet, and 
they were kind people, our sort, the sort for whom the word 
obligation did not exist—he, personally, had not intended being 
gone so long, but by the rarest of chances he had run across some 
of the men to whom he had introductions, and they had been 
most kind in making him acquainted—nothing was more im- 
portant to a young lawyer then to “establish connections” —it 
did not do to overlook a chance. 

He urged all this, and more, with all his usual, vital, enthusi- 
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astic force. In spite of herself, she was overborne to a re- 
proachful forgiveness. 

In the meantime Mrs. Sherwood had gone over to where Ben 
Sansome was still standing by the door. Sansome did not like 
Mrs. Sherwood. He considered that she had no social tact at all. 
This was mainly—though he did not analyze it—because she was 
quite apt to speak the direct and literal truth to him; because she 
had a disquieting self-confidence and competence in place of 
appropriate, graceful, feminine dependence; but especially be- 
cause she had never and would never play up to his game. 

“Are you making a formal afternoon call, Ben?” she asked in 
her cool, mocking voice. ‘‘Aren’t you really a little de trop?” 

“T did not come of my own volition at this time, I assure you,” 
he replied a trifle stiffly. The thought that he was suspected of a 
blunder in social custom stung him; as, in a rather lazily amused 
way, she knew it would. 

At this reply she glanced keenly toward Keith, then nodded 
slowly. 

“T see,” she conceded. 

Sansome moved to go. But at this Keith’s attention was 
attracted. He sprang forward, seized Sansome’s arm, insisted 
on introducing him to Nan, was over-effusive, over-cordial, 
buoyant. Both Sansome and Mrs. Sherwood were experienced 
enough to yield entirely to his mood. They understood per- 
fectly that at the least opposition Keith was in just the condition 
to reveal himself, perhaps, to break over the frail barrier that 
separates exhilaration from loss of self-control. They saw also 
that Nan had no suspicion of the state of affairs. Indeed, fol- 
lowing the reaction from her long voyage and her illness, she 
responded and played up to Keith’s high spirits. Neither wanted 
her to grasp the situation if it could be avoided: Mrs. Sherwood 
from genuine good feeling, Sansome because of the social awk- 
wardness and bad taste. Besides, he felt that his presence at 
such a scene would be a very bad beginning for himself. 

“No, you’re not going,” Keith was insisting; “you don’t 
realize what a celebration this is! Here we’ve pulled up all our 
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roots, haven’t we, Nan? and come thousands of miles to a new 
country, a wonderful country; and the very first cay of our land- 
ing you want us to act as though nothing had happened! is 

Nan nodded a vigorous assent to his implied reference to her. 

“ And what we’re going to do is to celebrate,” insisted Keith. 
“You're all going to dine with us. No, I insist! You're the 
only friends we have out here, and you aren’t going to desert us 
the very first day we need you.” 

“T wish you would!” cried Nan, sitting forward eagerly. 

They tried to expostulate, to get out of it, but without avail. It 
seemed easier to promise. Keith rushed out to look for his bag- 
gage, to arrange for rooms, leaving the three together to await 
his return. 


Vi 


OTH Mrs. Sherwood and Sansome applied themselves to 
relieving whatever embarrassment Nan might feel over 
this unusual situation. Sansome was possessed of great 

charm and social experience. He could play the game of light 
conversation to perfection. By way of bridging the pause in 
events, he set himself to describing the society in which the 
Keiths would shortly find themselves launched. His remarks 
were practically a monologue, interspersed by irrepressible gur- 
gles of laughter from Nan. Mrs. Sherwood sat quietly by. She 
did not laugh, but it was evident she was amused. In this con- 
genial atmosphere Sansome outdid himself. 

“They are all afraid of each other,’’ he told her, “because they 
don’t know anything about each other. Each ex-washerwoman 
thinks the other ex-washerwoman must have been at least a 
duchess at home. It’s terribly funny. If they can get hold 
of six porcelain statuettes, a half-dozen antimacassars, some gilt 
chairs, and a glass bell of wax flowers, they imagine they’re ele- 
gantly furnished. And their functions! I give you my word, I’d 
as soon attend a reasonably pleasant funeral! Some of them try 
to entertain by playing intellectual games—you know, rhyming 
or spelling games—seriously!’”? He went on to describe some of 
the women, mentioning no names, however. “You'll recognize 
them when you meet them,” he assured her. ‘‘There’s one we'll 
call the Social Agitator—she isn’t happy unless she is running 
things. I believe she spent two weeks once in London—or else 
she buys her boots there—anyway, when discussions get lively 
she squelches them by saying, ‘Of course, my dear, that may be 
absolutely au fait in New York—but in London——’ It corks 

them up every time. And ’pon honour, three quarters of the 
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time she’s quite wrong! Then there’s the Lady Thug. Square 
jaw, square shoulder, sort of bulging out at the top—you know— 
in décolleté one cannot help thinking ‘one more struggle and 
she’ll be free!’”’ 

“Oh, fie, Mr. Sansome,” laughed Nan, half shocked. 

Sansome rattled on. The ultimate effect was to convey 
an impression of San Francisco society—such as existed at 
all—as stodgy, stupid, pretentious, unattractive. Nan was 
immensely amused, but inclined to take it all with a grain of 
salt. 

“Mrs. Sherwood doesn’t bear you out,” she told him, “and 
she’s the only one I’ve seen yet. I think we’re going to have a 
pretty good time. ” 

But at this point Keith returned. He was quite sobered from 
his temporary exhilaration, but still most cordial and enthusiastic 
over his little party. Sansome noted with quiet amusement that 
his light curly hair was damp. Evidently he had taken his own 
prescription as to the pump. 

“Well,” he announced, “I have a room—such as it is. Can’t 
say much forit. The baggage is all here; nothing missing, for a 
wonder. I’ve spoken to the manager about dinner for five.”” He 
turned to Nan with brightening interest. ‘Guess what I saw on 
the bill of fare! Grizzly bear steak! Think of that! I ordered 
some.” 

Sansome groaned comically. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Keith. 

“Did you ever try it before? Tough, stringy, unfit for human 
consumption.” 

But Keith was fascinated by the name of the thing. 

“There’s plenty else,” he urged defensively, “and I always try 
everything once.” 

It was agreed that they should all meet again after an hour 
Sansome renewed his promises to be on hand. 

The room Keith had engaged was on the second story, and 
quite a different sort of affair from that of the Sherwoods’, 
Indeed it was little more than a pine box, containing only the 
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bare necessities. One window looked out on an unkempt back- 
yard, now mercifully hidden by darkness. 

“This is pretty tough,” said Keith, “but it is the very best I 
could do. And the price is horrible. We'll have to hunt up a 
living place about the first thing we do.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Nan indifferently. The lassitude of 
seasickness had left her, and the excitement of new surroundings 
was beginning. She felt gently stirred by the give and take of 
the light conversation in the Sherwoods’ room; and, although she 
did not quite realize it, she was responding to the stimulation of 
having made a good impression. Her subconscious self was 
perfectly aware that in the silken negligée, under the pink-shaded 
lamp, her clear soft skin, the pure lines of her radiant childlike 
beauty, the shadows of her tumbled hair, had been very appeal- 
ing and effective. She moved about a trifle restlessly, looking at 
things without seeing them. “I’m glad to see the brown trunk. 
Open it, will you, dear? Heavens, what a mirror!” She sur- 
veyed herself in the flawed glass, moving from side to side, 
fascinated at the strange distortions. 

“T call it positive extortion, charging what they do for a room 
like this,” grumbled Keith, busy at the trunk. ‘The Sherwoods 
must pay a mint of money for theirs. I wonder what he does!”’ 

Her attention attracted by this subject, she arrested her 
posing before the mirror. 

“They certainly are quick to take the stranger in,” she 
commented lightly. 

Something in her tone arrested Keith’s attention, and he 
stopped fussing at his keys. Nan had meant little by the re- 
mark. It had expressed the vague instinctive recoil of the 
woman brought up in rather conventional circumstances and in a 
conservative community from too sudden intimacy, nothing 
more. She did not herself understand this. 

“Don’t you like the Sherwoods?” he instantly demanded, with 
the masculine insistence on dissecting every butterfly. 

“Why, she’s charming!” said Nan, opening her eyes in 
- surprise. ‘‘Of course, I like her immensely!” 
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“T should think so,” grumbled Keith. ‘‘They certainly have 
been mighty good to us.” 

But Nan had dropped her negligée about her feet, and was 
convulsed at the figure made of her slim young body by the dis- 
torted mirror. 

“Come here, Milt,” she gasped. 

She clung to him, gurgling with laughter, pointing one shaking 
finger at the monstrosity in the glass. 

“Look—look what you married!”’ 

They dressed gayly. His optimism and enthusiasm boiled 
over again. It wasashame, his leaving her all that afternoon, he 
reiterated; but she had no idea what giant strides he had made. 
He told her of the city, and he enumerated some of the acquaint- 
ances he had made—Calhoun Bennett, Bert Taylor, Major Mar- 
maduke Miles, Michael Rowlee, Judge Caldwell, and others. 
They had been most cordial to him, most kind; they had taken 
him in without delay. 

“Tt’s the spirit of the West, Nan,’ he cried, “hospitable, un- 
suspicious, free, eager to welcome! Oh, this is going to be the 
place for me; opportunity waits at every corner. They are not 
tied down by conventions, by the way somebody else has done 
things a 

He went on rapidly to detail to her some of the things he had 
been told—the contemplated public improvements, the levelling 
of the sand hills, the building of a city out of nothing. 

“Why, Nan, do you realize that only four years ago this very 
Plaza had only six small buildings around it, that there were only 
three two-story structures in town, that the population wag 
only about five hundred—there are thirty-five thousand now, 
that ” he rattled on, detailing his recently acquired statistics. 
Oh, potent influence of the Western spirit—already, eight hours 
after his landing on California’s shores, Milton Keith was a 
“ booster.”’ 

With an expansion of relief that only a woman could fully 
appreciate, Nan unpacked and put on a frock that had nothing 
whatever to do with the sea voyage, and which she had not for 
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some time seen. In ordinary accustomed circumstances she 
would never have thought of donning so elaborate a toilette for a 
hotel dining-room, but she was yielding to reaction. In her way 
she was “‘celebrating,” just as was Keith. Her hair she did low 
after the fashion of the time, and bound it to her brow by a 
bandeau of pearls. The gown itself was pale green and filmy. 
It lent her a flowerlike semblance that was very fresh and 
lovely. 
“By Jove, Nan, you certainly have recovered from the sea!” 
cried Keith, and insisted on kissing her. 
“Look how you’ve mussed me all up!” chided Nan, but with- 
out irritation. 
_ They found the other three waiting for them, and without 
delay entered the dining-room. This, as indeed all the lower 
story, was in marked contrast of luxury with the bare pine bed- 
rooms upstairs. Long red velvet curtains, held back by tasselled 
silken cords, draped the long windows; fluted columns at regular 
intervals upheld the ceiling; the floor was polished and slippery; 
the tables shone with white and silver. An obese and tremen- 
dous darkey in swallowtail waved a white-gloved hand at them, 
turned ponderously, and preceded them down the aisle with the 
pomp of adrum major. His dignity was colossal, awe inspiring, 
remote. Their progress became a procession, a triumphal pro- 
cession, such as few of Czsar’s generals had ever known. Arrived 
at the predestined table, he stood one side while menials drew 
out the chairs. Then he marched tremendously back to the 
main door, his chin high, his expression haughty, his backbone 
rigid. This head waiter was the feature of the Bella Union Hotel, 
just as the glass columns were the feature of the Empire, or the 
clockwork mechanism of the El Dorado. 

The dinner itself went well. Everybody seemed to be friendly 
and at ease, but by one of those strange and sudden social transi- 
tions it was rather subdued. This was for various reasons. Nan 
Keith, after her brief reaction, found herself again suffering from 
the lassitude and fatigue of a long voyage; she needed a night’s 

_rest and knew it. Keith himself was a trifle sleepy as an after 
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affect to the earlier drinking. Sherwood was naturally reserved 
and coolly observing; Mrs. Sherwood was apparently somehow on 
guard; and Sansome, as always, took his tone from those about 
him. The wild spirits of the hour before had taken their flight. 
It was, hewever, a pleasant dinner—without constraint, as 
among old friends. After the meal they went to the public par- 
lour, a splendid but rather dismal place. Sherwood almost 
immediately excused himself. After a short and somewhat awk- 
ward interval, Nan decided she would go to bed for her needed 
rest. 

“You won’t think me rude, I know,” said she. 

Keith, whose buoyant temper had been sadly divided between 
a genuine wish to do the proper and dutiful thing by his wife and 
a great desire to see more of this fascinating city, rose with so 
evident an alacrity under restraint that Mrs. Sherwood scarcely 
concealed a smile. She said her adieux at the same time, and 
left the room, troubling herself only to the extent of that ancient 
platitude about “letters to write.” 


VII 


THINK we'll find most of the proper crowd down at the 

Empire,” observed Sansome as the two picked their way 

across the Plaza. ‘“‘That is one of the few old-fashioned, 
respectable gambling places left to us. The town is not what it 
used to be in a sporting way. It was certainly wide open in the 
good old days!” 

The streets at night were ill lighted, except where a blaze of 
illumination poured from the bigger saloons. The interims 
were dark, and the side streets and alleys stygian. ‘‘None too 
safe, either,” Sansome understated the case. Many people were 
abroad, but Keith noticed that there seemed to be no idlers; every 
one appeared to be going somewhere in particular. After a short 
stroll they entered the Empire, which, Sansome explained, was 
the most stylish and frequented gambling place in town, a sort of 
evening club for the well-to-do and powerful. Keith looked over 
a very large room or hall, at the lower end of which an alcove 
made a sort of raised stage with footlights. Here sat a dozen 
“nigger minstrels’ with banjos strumming, and_ bawling 
away at top pressure. An elaborate rosewood bar ran down the 
whole length at one side—an impressive polished bar, perhaps 
sixty feet long, with a white-clad, immaculate barkeeper for every 
ten feet of it. Big mirrors of French plate reflected the whole 
room, and on the shelf in front of them glittered crystal glasses of 
all shapes and sizes, arranged in pyramids and cubes. The whole 
of the main floor was carpeted heavily. Down the centre were 
stationed two rows of gambling tables, where various games 
could be played—faro, keeno, roulette, stud poker, dice. Be- 
yond these gambling tables, on the other side of the room from 

‘the bar, were small tables, easy chairs of ample proportions, 
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lounges, and a fireplace. Everything was most ornate. The 
ceilings and walls were ivory white and much gilt. Heavy chan- 
deliers, with the usual glass prisms and globes, revolved slowly 
or swayed from side to side. Huge oil paintings with shaded top- 
and foot-lights occupied all vacant spaces in the walls. They 
were “valued” at from ten to thirty thousand dollars apiece, and 
that fact was advertised. ‘‘Leda and the Swan,” “The Birth of 
Venus,” “The Rape of the Sabines,” “ Cupid and Psyche” were 
some of the classic themes treated as having taken place in a 
warm climate. ‘Susannah and the Elders” and “‘ Salome Danc- 
ing” gave the Biblical flavour. The “Bath of the Harem” fin- 
ished the collection. No canvas was of less size than seven by 
ten feet. 

The floor was filled with people. A haze of blue smoke hun g 
in the air, There was no loud noise except from the minstrel 
stage at the end. A low hum of talk, occasionally accented, 
buzzed continuously. Many of the people wandering about, 
leaning against the bar, or integers of the compact groups around 
the gambling tables, were dressed in the height of fashion; but, on 
the other hand, certainly half were in the roughest sort of clothes 
—floppy old slouch hats, worn flannel shirts, top boots to which 
dried mud was clinging. These men were as well treated as the 
others. 

Fascinated, Keith would have liked to linger, but Sansome 
threaded his way toward the farther corner. As Keith passed 
near one of the close groups around agambling table, it parted mo- 
mentarily, and he looked into the eyes of the man in charge, cold, 
passionless, aloof, eyes neither friendly nor unfriendly. And he 
saw the pale skin; the weary, bored, immobile features; the metic- 
ulous neat dress; the long, deft fingers; and caught the withdrawn, 
deadly, exotic personality of the professional gambler on duty. 

The whole place was unlike anything he had ever seen before. 
Whether it was primarily a bar, a gambling resort, or a sort of a 
public club with trimmings, he could not have determined. Many 
of those present, perhaps a majority, were neither gambling nor 
drinking; they seemed not to be adding to the profits of the 
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place in any way, but either wandered about or sat in the easy 
chairs, smoking, reading papers, or attending to the occasional 
outbreaks of the minstrels. It was most interesting. 

They joined a group in the far corner. A white-clad negro 
instantly brought them chairs, and hovered discreetly near. 
Among those sitting about Keith recognized several he had met 
in the afternoon; and to several more he was introduced. Of 
these the one who most instantly impressed him was called 
Morrell. This was evidently a young Englishman, a being of a 
type raised quite abundantly in England, but more rarely seen in 
native Americans—the lean-faced, rather flat-cheeked, high- 
cheek-boned, aquiline-nosed, florid-complexioned, silent, clean- 
built sort that would seem to represent the high-bred, finely 
_ drawn product of a long social evolution. These traits when 
seen in the person of a native-born American generally do 
represent this fineness; but the English, having been longer at the 
production of their race, can often produce the outward sem- 
blance without necessarily the inner reality. Many of us even 
now do not quite realize that fact; certainly in 1852 most of us did 
not. Morrell was dressed in riding breeches, carried a short 
bamboo crop, smiled engagingly to exhibit even, strong, white 
teeth, and had little to say. 

““A beverage seems called for,’ remarked Judge Caldwell, a 
gross, explosive, tobacco-chewing man, with a merry, reckless 
eye. The order given, the conversation swung back to the 
topic that had occupied it before Keith and Sansome had 
arrived. 

It seemed that an individual there present, Markle by name— 
a tall, histrionic, dark man with a tossing mane—conceived him- 
self to have been insulted by some one whose name Keith did not 
catch, and had that very afternoon issued warning that he would 
“shoot on sight.’’? Some of the older men were advising him to 
go slow. 

“But, gentlemen,” cried Markle heatedly, “none of you would 
stand such conduct from anybody! What are we coming to? T’ll 
get that ——— as sure as God made little apples.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE 


At first there seemed slight chance of getting either. 
The place was crowded beyond its capacity. ‘The Hotel 
Frangaise — a shed-and-tent sort of combination with a 
muddy natural floor — was jammed. The few native huts 
were crowded. Many we saw making themselves as com- 
fortable as possible amid their effects out in the open. 
Some we talked with said they had been there for over a 
week, unable to move because of lack of transportation. 
They reported much fever; and in fact we saw one poor 
shaking wretch, wistful-eyed as a sick dog, braced against a 
tree all alone. The spirit was drained out of him; and all 
he wanted was to get back. 

While we were discussing what to do next, our muslin-clad 
ex-padrone, who had been paid and shaken by the hand 
some time since, approached smoking a longer cigar than 
ever. This he waved at us in a most debonair and friendly 
manner. 

“Bread on the water,” commented Talbot after a short 
conversation. ‘‘He says we have treated him like a brother 
and a true comrade in arms; which means that I did; you 
fellows, confound your spiteful souls, wanted to throw him 
overboard a dozen times. And now he says to follow him, 
and he’ll get us a place to stay.” 
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‘‘Some native pig-sty with fleas,” I remarked skeptically, 
aside, to Johnny. 

“Vou com’,” begged the padrone, with a flash of teeth. - 

We came bearing our household goods, because we could 
nowhere see any one to bear them for us. At that we had 
to leave the heaviest pieces on the beach. Talbot insisted 
on lugging his huge bundle of newspapers. 

“They may come in handy,” he answered us vaguely. 
“Well, they’re mine, and this is my back,” he countered to 
Johnny’s and my impatience with such foolishness. 

The padrone led us through town to the outskirts, 
There we came to a substantial low house of several rooms, 
with a veranda and veritable chimneys. The earth in 
front had been beaten so hard that even the downpour of 
yesterday had not appreciably softened it. To our sum- 
mons appeared a very suave and courteous figure— that, it 
appeared, of the alcalde of the place. 

“My fren’,” explained the padrone in English, for our 
benefit, “they good peepele. They wan’ estay. Got no 
place estay.”’ 

The alcalde, a portly gentleman with side whiskers and a 
great deal of dignity, bowed. 

“My house is all yours,” said he. 

Thus, although arriving late, we stopped at the best 
quarters in the town. The sense of obligation to any one 
but our boatman was considerably relieved when next day 
we paid what we owed for our lodging. Also, had it not 
been for Talbot and Johnny, I am sure Yank and I would 
have taken to the jungle. There seemed to be required so 
much bowing, smiling, punctiliousness and elaborate com- 
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plimenting that in a short time | felt myself in the precise 
mental attitude of a very small monkey shaking the bars of 
' his cage with all four hands and gibbering in the face of 
some benign and infinitely superior professor. I fairly 
ached behind the ears trying to look sufficiently alert and 
bland and intelligent. Yank sat stolid, chewed tobacco 
and spat out of the window, which also went far toward 
stampeding me. Talbot and Johnny, however, seemed 
right at home. They capped the old gentleman’s most 
elaborate and involved speeches, they talked at length and 
pompously about nothing at all; their smiles were rare anc 
sad and lingering — not a bit like my imbecile though 
well-meant grinning — and they seemed to be able to 
stick it out until judgment day. Not until I heard their 
private language after it was all over did I realize they were 
not enjoying the occasion thoroughly. 

Toward sunset occurred a welcome break. A mob of 
natives suddenly burst into view, from the direction of 
town. They were running madly, led by a very little man 
and avery big man. The two latter rushed up to the edge 
of the veranda, on which we were all sitting, and began te 
talk excitedly, both at once. 

“What’s the row?” we asked Talbot in a breath. 

“Can’t make out yet; something about a fight.” 

he alcalde commanded order. Then the matter became 
clear. The very large man and the very little man had had 
a fight, and they had come for justice. This much Talbot 
made plain. Then he chuckled explosively. 

“The little man is making his accusation against him- 
self!” he told us. “He is charging himseif with having 
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assaulted and beaten the other fellow. And the big one is 
charging himself with having licked the little one. Neither 
wants to acknowledge he got licked; and each would rather 
pay a fine and have it entered on the records that he won 
the fight. So much for sheer vanity!” 

Each had his desire. The alcalde, with beautiful im- 
partiality, fined them both; and nonchalantly pocketed the 
proceeds. 

At dusk millions of fireflies came out, the earth grew 
velvet black, and the soft, tepid air breathed up from the 
river. Lights of the town flickered like larger yellower 
fireflies through the thin screen of palms and jungle; and the 
various noises, subdued by distance, mingled with the voices 
af thousands of insects, and a strange booming from the 
river. I thought it very pleasant; and wanted to stay out; 
but for some reason we were haled within. There the 
lamps made the low broad room very hot. We sat on real 
chairs and the stilted exchange resumed. I have often 
wondered whether our host enjoyed it, or whether he did it 
merely from duty, and was as heartily bored as the rest 
of us. | 

A half-naked servant glided in to tell us that we were 
wanted in the next room. We found there our good 
padrone and another, a fine tall man, dressed very elabor- 
ately in short jacket and slit loose trousers, all sewn with 
many silver buttons and ornaments. 

“He my fren’,” explained the padrone. ‘““He have dose 
mulas.”” 

With the gorgeous individual Talbot concluded a bargain. 
He was to furnish us riding animals at ten dollars each per 
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day; and agreed to transport our baggage at six dollars a 
hundredweight. The padrone stood aside, smiling cheer- 
fully. 

“T ver’ good fren’? Eh?” he demanded. 

“My son,” said Talbot with feeling, “you’re a gentleman 
and a scholar; indeed, I would go farther and designate you 
as a genuine lallapaloozer!’’ 

The padrone seemed much gratified; but immediately 
demanded five dollars. This Talbot gave him. Johnny 
thought the demand went far toward destroying the value 
of the padrone’s kindness: but the rest of us differed. 1] 
believe this people, lazy and dishonest as they are, are 
nevertheless peculiarly susceptible to kindness. The man 
had started by trying to cheat us of our bargain; he ended 
by going out of his way to help us along. 

At supper, which was served very shortly, we had our 
first glimpse of the ladies of the establishment. The older 
was a very dignified, placid, rather fat individual, whose 
chief feature was her shining dark hair. She bowed to us 
gravely, said a few words in Spanish, and thereafter applied 
herself with childlike and unfeigned zest to the edibles. 
The younger, Mercedes by name, was a very sprightly 
damsel indeed. She too had shining black hair, over which 
she had flung the most coquettish sort of lace shawl they 
callarebosa. Her eyes were large, dark, and expressive; and 
she constantly used them most provocatively, though with 
every appearance of shyness and modesty. Her figure, too, 
was lithe and rounded; and so swathed, rather than clothed, 
that every curve was emphasized. I suppose this effect 
was the result of the Spanish mode rather than of individual 
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sophistication; just as the succession of lazy poses and 
bendings were the result of a racial feminine instinct rather 
than of conscious personal coquetry. Certainly we fou. 
red-shirted tramps were poor enough game. Nevertheless, 
whatever the motive, the effect was certainly real enough. 
She was alluring rather than charming, with her fan and her 
rebosa, her veiled glances, her languorous, bold poses, and 
the single red flower in her hair. And a great deal of this 
allurement resided in the very fact that no one could tell 
how much was simple, innocent, and unconscious instinct, 
and how much was intended. An unpleasing note in both 
women was furnished by the powder. This so liberally 
covered their faces as to conceal the skin beneath a dead 
mat white. 

Yank and I were kept out of it, or thought we were, by 
our ignorance of the language. This did not seem to hinder 
Johnny in the least. In five minutes he was oblivious to 
everything but his attempts to make himself agreeable by 
signs and laughing gestures, and to his trials — with help — 
\t the unknown language. The girl played up to him well. 
Talbot was gravely and courteously polite. At the close 
yf the meal the women rose suddenly, bowed, and swept 
from the room. Johnny turned back to us a good deal 
flushed and excited, a little bewildered, and considerably 
disappointed. The alcalde looked as though nothing 
unusual were under way. The rest of us were consider- 
ably amused. 

“Youll see her later,” soothed Talbot mockingly. 

Johnny gulped down his coffee without reply. 

After the meal we went outside. Fires had been built on 
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opposite sides of the hard beaten earth in-front of the house. 
Four men with guitars sat chair tilted, backed against the 
veranda. Thirty or forty people wandered to and fro. 
They were of the usual native class; our host’s family, and 
one other, consisting of parents and three grown children, 
seemed to represent all the aristocracy. These better-class 
guests came to join us on the veranda. The older people 
did not greatly differ from our host and his wife, except in 
cut of masculine whisker, or amount of feminine fat. The 
younger members consisted of a young lady, tall and 
graceful, a young girl in white, and a man of twenty or 
thereabout. He was most gaudily gotten up, for a male 
creature, in a soft white shirt, a short braided jacket of blue, 
a wide, red-tasselled sash, and trousers slit from the knees 
down. The entire costume was sewn at all places, likely 
and unlikely, with silver buttons. As he was a darkly 
handsome chap, with a small moustache, red lips and a 
little flash of teeth, the effect was quite good, but I couldn’t 
care for his style. The bulk of the villagers were dressed 
in white. The women all carried the rebosa, and were 
thickly powdered. We could see a number of the Ameri- 
cans in the background. 

The musicians struck up a strummy, decided sort of 
marchlike tune; and the dancers paired off. They per- 
formed a kind of lancer figure, very stately and solemn, 
seemingly interminable, with scant variation, small pro- 
gressions, and mighty little interest to me. We sat in a 
stiff row and shed the compliment of our presence on the 
scene. It was about as inspiring as a visit to a hospital 
ward. What determined the duration of the affair, 1 
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cannot tell you; whether the musicians’ fingers gave out, or 
the dancers’ legs, or the official audience’s patience. But 
at last they ceased. 

y At the beginning of another tune, of much the same 
solemn character, our young visitor bowed ceremoniously 
to our host’s daughter, and led her down the steps. 

“Come on, Johnny, be a sport. Dance this one,”’ said 
Talbot rising. ° 

“Ton’t know how,” replied Johnny gloomily, his eyes 
on the receding figure of Mercedes. 

“The lady ’ll show you. Come along!” 

Talbot bowed gravely to the young girl, who arose en- 
chanted. Johnny, with his natural grace and courtesy, 
offered his arm to the other. She took it with a faintly 
aloof and indifferent smile, and descended the step with 
him. She did not look toward him, nor did she vouchsafe 
him a word. Plainly, she was not interested, but stooc 
idly flirting with her fan, her eyes fixed upon the distance. 
The dance began. 

It was another of the same general character as the first. 
The couples advanced and retreated, swung slowly about 
each other, ducked and passed beneath each other’s arms, 
all to the stately strumming of the guitars. They kept on 
doing these things. Johnny and Talbot soon got hold of 
the sequence of events, and did them too. 

At first Johnny was gloomy and distrait. Then, after 
he had, in the changes of the dance, passed Mercedes a few 
times, he began to wake up. I could make out in the 
firelight only the shapes of their figures and the whiteness 
‘of their faces; but I could see that she lingered a moment 
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in Johnny’s formal embrace, that she flirted against him in 
passing, and I could guess that her eyes were on duty. 
When they returned to the veranda, Johnny was chipper, 
the visitor darkly frowning, Mercedes animated, and the 
other girl still faintly and aloofly smiling. 

The fandango went on for an hour; and the rivalry 
between Johnny and the young Spaniard grew in intensity. 
Certainly Mercedes did nothing to modify it. The scene 
became more animated and more interesting. A slow, 
gliding waltz was danced, and several posturing, stamping 
dances in which the partners advanced and receded toward 
and from each other, bending and swaying and holding aloft 
their arms. It was very pretty and graceful and captivat- 
ing; and to my unsophisticated mind a trifle suggestive; 
though that though: was probably the result of my training 
and the novelty of the sight. It must be remembered that 
many people see harm in our round dances simply because 
they have not become sufficiently accustomed to them to 
realize that the position of the performers is meaninglessly 
conventional. Similarily the various rather daring pos- 
tures of some of these Spanish dances probably have be- 
come so conventionalized by numberless repetitions along 
the formal requirements of the dance that their possible 
significance has been long since forgotten. The apparently 
deliberate luring of the man by the woman exists solely in 
the mind of some such alien spectator as myself. I was 
philosophical enough to say these things to myself; but 
Johnny was not. He saw Mercedes languishing into the 
eyes of his rival; half fleeing provocatively, her glances 
sparkling; bending and swaying her body in allurement; 
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finally in the finale of the dance, melting into her partner’s 
arms as though in surrender. He could not realize that 
these were formal and established measures for a dance. 
He was too blind to see that the partners separated quite 
calmly and sauntered nonchalantly toward the veranda, 
the man rolling a paper cigarro, the woman flirting idly her 
fan. His eyes glowing dully, he stared straight before him; 
a spot of colour mounted on’ his cheekbones. 

With an exclamation Talbot Ward arose swiftly but 
quietly and moved down the veranda, motioning me to 
follow. He bent over Johnny’s chair. 

“T want to speak to you a moment,” he said in a low 
voice. 

Johnny looked up at him a moment defiantly. Talbot 
stood above him, inflexibly waiting. With a muttered 
exclamation Johnny finally arose from his chair. Ward 
grasped his arm and drew him through the wandering 
natives, past the fringe of American spectators, and down 
the hard moonlit path to the village. 

Johnny jerked his arm loose and stopped short. 

‘Well, sir!” he demanded, his head high. 

“You are on your way to California,” said Ward, “and 
you are stopping here over one night. The girl is pretty 
and graceful and with much charm, but uneducated, and 
quite empty headed.” 

“J will thank you to leave all young ladies out of this 
discussion,” broke in Johnny hotly. 

“This young lady is the whole of this discussion and 
cannot be left out.” 

“Then we will abandon the discussion.” 
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“Also,” said Talbot Ward irrelevantly, “did you notice 
how fat all their mothers are?”’ . 

We were wandering forward slowly. Again Johnny 
stopped. 

“I must tell you, sir, that I consider my affairs none of 
your business, sir; and that I resent any interference with 
them,” said he with heat. 

“All right, Johnny,” replied Talbot sadly; “I am not 
going to try to advise you. Only I wanted to call your 
attention to all the elements of the situation, which you 
probably had forgotten. I will repeat — and then I am 
done — she is nothing to you, she is beneath you, you 
are stopping here but one day, she is charming buf igno- 
tant — and her mother is very fat. Now go have your tool 
fight — for that is what you are headed straight for — if 
you think it at all worth while.” 

Johnny’s generous heart must have been smiting him 
sorely, now that his heat and excitement had had time to 
cool a little. He followed us a few steps irresolutely. We 
came to the large tree by the wayside. The man with the 
fever still sat there miserably indifferent to his surroundings. 

“Here, this won’t do!” cried Talbot. “He mustn’t be 
allowed to sit there all night; he’ll catch a chill sure. My 
friend, give us your arm. Weill find you some sort of a 
bunk.” 

The man was dead. 

We carried him to the village and raised a number of 
our compatriots. Not one knew who the man might be, 
nor even where his belongings had been stored. He had 
no mark of identification on his person. After a diligent 
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search, we were forced to give it up. The body we buried 
with all reverence at the edge of the jungle. I wanted to 
place the matter on an official footing by notifying the 
alcalde, but Talbot negatived this. 

“T know this people,” said he. “Once let the news of a 
man’s death get abroad, and it’s good-bye to any chance of 
finding his effects to-morrow. And that’s our only show 
to identify him. Best say nothing.” 

We returned slowly to the alcalde’s house. The fan- 
dango was still in progress. Mercedes flashed her bright 
eyes at Johnny as we mounted the steps; the Spaniard 
scowled and muttered an imprecation. Johnny bowed 
gravely and passed into the house. 

We told Yank the circumstances. 

“Poor devil,” said I. ‘‘Like the rest of us, ie was so full 
of hope so short time ago.” 

Ward nodded. 

“And his death was so unnecessary, so utterly and coms 
pletely useless.” 

“T don’t know,” spoke up Talbot musingly. “It seems 
to us unnecessary, but who can tell? And useless? I don’t 
know. If we hadn’t happened to stumble on that poor 
chap just then, Johnny Fairfax might be in his 4x right 
this minute, and Johnny Fairfax seems to me likely to prove 
a very valuable citizen.”’ 

‘¢And what did the blame critter mean by that?” Yank 


asked me later. 
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We made desperate efforts next morning to find some- 
body who knew the man, or at least could point out to us 
his effects; but in vain. All was confusion, and everybody 
was too busy getting away to pay us very much attention. 
This, I am convinced, was not hardheartedness on the part 
of most; but merely that all men’s minds were filled with 
a great desire. Our own transport men were impatient to 
be off; and we had finally to abandon the matter. Whether 
or not the man had a family or friends who would never 
know what had become of him, we shall never find out. 
Later in the gold rush there were many scores of such cases. 

Having paid the alcalde we set forth. Mercedes did not 
appear. Our good padrone was on hand to say farewell to 
us at the edge of town. He gave usa sort of cup made from 
coconut husk to which long cords had been attached. 
With these, he explained, we could dip up water without 
dismounting. We found them most convenient. 

Shortly after we had left town, and before we had really 
begun our journey in earnest, we passed a most astonishing 
caravan going the other way. This consisted of sixteen 
mules and donkeys under sole charge of three men armed 
with antiquated and somewhat rusty muskets. On either 
side of each mule, slung in a rope and plain to see, hung a 
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heavy ingot of gold! Fascinated, we approached and 
stroked the satiny beautiful metal; and wondered that, on 
a road so crowded with travellers of all grades, so precious 
a train should be freely entrusted to the three ragged lazy 
natives. So curious did this seem that Talbot inquired of 
the leader why it was allowed. 

“Whither would a thief run to? How could he carry 
away these heavy ingots?” the man propounded. 

Often around subsequent campfires we have in idle 
curiosity attempted to answer these two questions success- 
fully, but have always failed. The gold was safe. 

Talbot insisted, with a good deal of heavy argument, that 
our effects should precede us on the trail. The wisdom of 
this was apparent before we had been out an hour. We 
came upon dozens of porters resting sprawled out by the 
side of their loads. I could hardly blame them; for these 
men carried by means of a bamboo screen and straps across 
the shoulders and forehead the most enormous loads. But 
farther on we passed also several mule trains, for whose 
stopping there could be no reason or excuse except that 
their natives were lazy. Our own train we were continually 
overtaking and prodding on, to its intense disgust. Thus 
Talbot’s forethought, or experience with people of this 
type, assured us our goods. Some of our shipmates were 
still waiting for their baggage when we sailed to the north. 

We now entered a dense forest country. ‘The lofty trees, 
thick foliage, swinging vines, and strange big leaves un- 
doubtedly would have impressed us under other conditions. 
But just now we were too busy. The rains had softened the 
trail. until it was of the consistency of very stiff mud. In 
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this mud the first mule had left his tracks. The next mule. 
trod carefully in the first mule’s footsteps; and all subse- 
quent mules did likewise. The consequence was a succes- 
sion of narrow, deep holes in the clay, into which an animal's 
leg sank halfway to the shoulder. No power on earth, [ 
firmly believe, could have induced those mules to step 
anywhere else. Each hole was full of muddy water. 

When the mule inserted his hoof the water spurted out 
violently, as though from a squirt gun. As a result we 
were, I believe, the most muddied and bedraggled crew on 
earth. We tried walking, but could not get on at all. 

Occasionally we came to a steep little ravine down and up 
the slippery banks of which we slid and scrambled. Yank 
and his mule once landed in a heap, plump in the middle of 
a stream. 

In the course of these tribulations we became somewhat 
separated. Johnny and I found ourselves riding along in 
company, and much too busy to talk. As we neared 2 
small group of natives under a tree, three of them started 
toward us on a run, shouting something. We stopped, and 
drew together. 

One of the assailants seized Johnny’s animal by the bit, 
and another’s gesture commanded him to dismount. 

“Get out of that!” shouted Johnny threateningly; and 
as the men did not obey his emphatic tone, he snatched out 
his Colt’s pistol. I closed in next him and did the same. 

Our threatening attitude caused the men to draw back 
a trifle; but they redoubled their vociferations. Johnny 
attempted to spur his mule forward; but all three threw 
themselves in his way. The rest of the natives, four in 
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number, joined the group. They pointed at Johnny’s 
animal, motioned peremptorily for him to descend; and one 
of them ventured again to seize his bridle. 

“T don’t believe it’s robbery, anyhow,” said I. “They 
seem to recognize your mule. Probably you're riding a 
stolen animal.” 

“JT don’t know anything about that,” said Johnny, a 
trifle angrily, “but I do know I hired it to go to Panama 
with: and to Panama I’m going. They can settle their 
mule question afterward.” 

But when he gathered his reins again, he was prevented 
from going on. Johnny reached suddenly forward and 
struck with his pistol barrel at the head of the man holding 
his rein. He missed by the fraction of an inch; and the 
man leaped back with a cry of rage. Everybody yelled 
and drew near as though fora rush. Johnny and I cocked 
our weapons. 

At this moment we heard Talbot Ward’s voice from be- 
yond. ‘Take ’em from that side!” yelled Johnny excitedly. 
“ Give it to ’em, Tal!” 

Talbot shouted again, in Spanish. Every brigand in 
the lot immediately turned in his direction, shouting perfect 
fountains of words. After a moment Talbot, afoot, emerged 
from the jungle and calmly picked his way through the mud 
toward us. 

“Put up your shooting irons, ” he grinned atus. ‘These 
men tell me your saddle pad is on crooked and they want 
to straighten it for you.” 

Johnny, and I am sure myself, turned red; then everybody 
howled with glee. Johnny dismounted, and a dozen eager 
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hands adjusted the harness. We shook hands all around, 
laughed some more, and resumed our very sloppy journey, 

This to me was one of the most terrible days I ever spent. 
We passed dozens of dead mules, and vultures that sat in 
trees; and exhausted men lying flat as though dead; and 
sick men shaken with fever; and one poor wretch, whom we 
picked up and took with us, who had actually lain down to 
die. He was half raving with fever, and as near as we could 
make out had had companions. We twisted him aboard a 
mule, and took turns walking alongside and holding him on. 
Beyond the fact that he was a very small individual with 
light hair and an English accent, we could tell nothing 
about him. He was suffering from cholera, although we did 
not know that at the time. That night we spent at a way- 
side hut, where we 'eft our patient. 

Early the next morning we began to ascend a little; and 
so came to a rocky tableland with palms, and beyond it 
another ridge of hills. We climbed that ridge and descended 
the other side. Another elevation lay before us. This we 
surmounted, only to finda third. After we had put a dozen 
such ranges behind us, we made the mistake of thinking the 
next was sure to be the last. We got up our hopes a number 
of times in this fashion, then fell dully into a despair of ever 
getting anywhere. The day was fearfully hot. The 
Indian who had stolidly preceded us as guide at last 
stopped, washed his feet carefully in a wayside mud hole 
and put on his pantaloons. 

“That looks to me Jike an encouraging symptom,” 
I remarked. 

Shortly after we entered the city of Panama. 
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We arrived early in the afternoon, and we were ail eyes; 
for here was a city taken directly from the pages of the 
Boy’s Own Pirate. Without the least effort of the imagina- 
tion we could see Morgan or Kidd or some other old swash- 
buckler, cutlass in teeth, pistols in hand, broad sashed, 
fierce and ruthless rushing over the walls or through the 
streets, while the cathedral bells clanged wildly and women 
screamed. Everything about it was of the past; for some- 
how the modern signs of American invasion seemed tem- 
porary and to. be blown away. The two-story wooden 
houses with corridor and veranda across the face of the 
second story, painted in bright colours, leaned crazily out 
across the streets toward each other. Narrow and mys- 
terious alleys led up between them. Ancient cathedrals 
and churches stood gray with age before grass-grown plazas 
And in the outskirts of town were massive masonry ruins of 
great buildings, convent and colleges, some of which had 
never been finished. ‘The immense blocks lay about the 
ground in a confusion, covered softly by thousands of little 
plants; or soared against the sky in broken arches and 
corridors. Vegetation and vines grew in every crevice; and 
L saw many full-sized trees rooted in midair. The place 
was strongly fanciful; and I loved to linger there. To me 
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the jungle seemed like an insidiously beautiful creature 
enveloping thus, little by little, its unsuspecting prey. The 
old gray tumbled ruins seemed to be lost in dreams of their 
ancient days. And through the arches and the empty 
corridors open to the sky breathed a melancholy air from a 
past so dead and gone and buried and forgotten that of it 
remained no echo, no recollection, no knowledge, nothing 
but squared and tumbled stones. 

To tell the truth I generally had these reflections quite tc 
myself. The body of the town was much more exciting, 
The old dilapidated and picturesque houses had taken on a 
new and temporary smartness of modernity — consisting 
mainly of canvas signs. The main street was of hotels, 
eating houses, and assorted hells. It was crowded day and 
night, for we found something over a thousand men here 
awaiting the chance of transportation. Some had been 
here a long time, and were broke and desperate. A number 
of American gambling joints did a good business. Native 
drinking houses abounded. The natives were in general a 
showy lot, but too lazy even to do a good job at fleecing the 
stranger within their gates. That was therefore under- 
taken—and most competently —by the enterprising 
foreigners of all nations. Foreigners kept two of the three 
hotels, as is indicated by their names — Hotel Frangaise, 
Fonda Americano, and the Washington House. Americans 
ran the gambling joints. French and Germans, mainly, 
kept the restaurants. 

We stopped over one day at the Fonda Americano; and 
then realizing that we were probably in for a long wait, 
found two rooms in a house off the main street. These we 
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rented from a native at a fairly reasonable rate. They 
were in the second story of a massive stone ruin whose 
walls had been patched up with whitewash. The rooms 
were bare and geometrically cat-a-cornered and extra- 
ordinarily chilly, like vaults; but they gave out on a charm- 
ingly unkempt walled garden with a stone fountain in the 
middle whose features were all rounded by time and blurred 
with moss, with tall ragged bananas and taller wind-swept 
palms, and a creeping lush tangle of old plants, and the damp 
soft greenness of moss and the elfin tinkling of little waters. 
On our balcony the sun shone strong; so that we could 
warm our chilled bones gratetully like lizards against a wall. 

We tried all the restaurants, one after the other, and 
found them about equally bad. We also went in — once — 
for a real Spanish dinner. It consisted of a succession of 
dishes highly seasoned with the hottest sort of pepper, 
generally drowned in rich gravy, and composed of such 
things as cheese, chunks of meat, corn meal, and the like. 
Any one of these dishes would have been a fine strength test 
or the average unsophisticated stomach; but your true 
Spanish dinner consists of a dozen of them. We had 
horrible indigestion. 

In one place, kept by a German, we were treated very 
disagreeably, and overcharged so badly that Yank vowed 
he intended to get even. As to just how he was going to 
do it. he maintained a deep silence; but he advised us he 
would eat there the following evening. Also he asked four 
oz five other men, with whom we had become friendly, to 
meet us at the restaurant. We met, ate our meal leisurely, 
and had a very good time. 
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“‘Now,” said Yank to us, ‘‘when we get up, you fellows 
all go right out the front door and keep going until you get 
to the Fonda bar, and there you wait for me. No linger- 
ing, now. Doas you are told.” 

We did as we were told. After about fifteen or twenty 
minutes Yank sauntered in. 

“Now,” said Johnny, ‘I hope you'll explain. We’re 
much obliged for your dinner party, but we want to know 
what it is all about.” 

“Well,” chuckled Yank, ‘I just dealt the Dutchman 
what you might call idle persiflage until you fellows had 
been gone a few minutes, and then I held him out my dol- 
lar. ‘What’s that?’ says he. ‘That’s a dollar,’ says I, ‘to 
pay for my dinner.’ ‘How about all those other fellows?” 
says he. ‘I got nothing to do with them,’ says I. ‘They 
can pay for their own dinners,’ and after a while I come 
away. He was having some sort of Dutch fit, and I got 
tired of watching him.” 

Outside the walls of the city was a large encampment of 
tents in which dwelt the more impecunious or more econom- 
ical of the miners. Here too had been located a large hos- 
pital tent. There was a great deal of sickness, due to the 
hardships of the journey, the bad climate, irregular living, 
the overeating of fruit, drinking, the total lack of sanitation. 
In tact only the situation of the city — out on an isthmus 
in the sea breezes — I am convinced, saved us from pesti- 
lence. Every American seemed to possess a patent medi- 
cine of some sort with which he dosed himself religiously in 
and out of season. A good many, I should think, must have 
fallen victims to these nostrums, 
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Each morning regularly we went down to harass the 
steamship employees. Roughly speaking some three hun- 
dred of us had bought through passage before leaving 
New York: and it was announced that only fifty-two addi- 
tional to those already aboard could be squeezed into the 
first steamer. The other two hundred and forty-eight 
would have to await the next. Naturally every man was 
determined that he would not be left; for such a delay, in 
such a place, at the time of a gold rush was unthinkable. 
The officials at that steamship office had no easy time. 
Each man wanted first of all to know just when the ship 
was to be expected; a thing no one could guess. Then he 
demanded his accommodations; and had a dozen reasons 
why his claim should be preferred over that of the others. 
T never saw a more quarrelsome noisy dog-kennel than that 
steamship office. Why no one was ever shot there I could 
not tell you. 

After bedevilling the officials for a time, our business fo! 
the day was over. We had the privilege of sauntering 
through the streets, of walking down the peninsula or of 
seating ourselves in any of the numerous bars or gambling 
halls. All were interesting; though neither the streets nor 
the gambling places were in full action until late afternoon. 

About four o’clock, or half after, when the invariable 
siesta was over, the main street began to fill with idlers. 
The natives wore white, with wide soft straw hats, and 
lounyed along with considerable grace. They were a weak, 
unenergetic, inoffensive race, always ready to get off the 
sidewalk for other nations provided the other nations 
awaggered sufficiently. T he women, I remember, had 
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wonderful piles of glossy black hair, arranged in bands and 
puffs, in which they stuck cigars. The streets were very 
narrow. When a vehicle came along, we all had to make 
way for it; as also for the gangs of prisoners connected with 
heavy iron chains around their necks. These were very 
numerous; and I can hear yet as the leading notes of the 
place, the clinking of their chains, and the cracked jangling 
of some of the many cathedral bells. 

There was a never-failing joy to us also in poking around 
the odd places of the town. The dim interiors of cathedrals: 
the splashed stones of courtyards, the shadows of doorways, 
the privacies of gardens all lured us; and we saw many 
phases of native life. Generally we were looked on at first 
with distrust. There were a number of roughs among the 
gold seekers; men whose brutal instincts or whose merely 
ignorant love of horseplay had now for the first time no 
check. They found that the native could be pushed off the 
sidewalk, so they pushed him off. I once saw a number of 
these men light their cigars at altar candles. But Talbot’s 
Spanish and our own demeanour soon gained us admission. 

Thus we ran across a most delightful institution. We 
were rambling in a very obscure portion of town when we 
came to quite a long wall unbroken save by a little wicket 
gate. A bell pull seemed to invite investigation; so we 
gave ita heave. Almost immediately the gate swung oper 
and we entered. 

We found ourselves in a wide space paved with smoot 
great slabs of rocks, wet as though from a recent rain. The 
space was thickly built up by small round huts of reeds, but 
without roofs. In the centre was a well, probably ten or 
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twelve feet wide, over which slanted a cross arm and wheel 
for the drawing of water. No human being was in sight; 
the gate had been unlatched by an overhead cord. 

We shouted. In a minute or so a very irascible old 
woman hobbled to us from some mysterious lurking place 
among the reed huts. She spoke impatiently. Talbot 
questioned her; she replied briefly, then turned and hobbled 
off as fast as she could go. 

“What did she say?” some one asked Talbot curiously. 

“She said,” replied Ward, “‘literally this: ‘Why don’t 
you take any of them without bothering me? They are all 
ready.’ I imagine she must mean these bird cages; though 
what they are for I couldn’t tell you.” 

We investigated the nearest. It was divided into two 
tiny rooms each just big enough to hold a man. In one 
was a three legged stool; in the other stood two tall graceful 
jars of red clay, their sides bedewed with evaporation. 
A dipper made from a coconut lay across the top of one 
of them. 

‘Bath house!” shouted Johnny, enchanted. 

- The water in the porous earthen jars was cold. We took 

each a hut and poured the icy stuff over us to our heart’s 
content. All except Yank. He looked on the proceedings 
we thought with some scorn; and departed carrying his 
long rifle. 

“Hey!” shouted Johnny finally, ‘“‘where’s the towels?” 

To this inquiry we could find no substantial answer. 
There were no towels. The old woman declined to come 
to our yells. She was on hand, however, when we were 
ready to depart, and took one American dime as payment 
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for the three of us. This was the only cheap thing we 
found in Panama. We came every day, after the hour of 
siesta — with towels. Yank refused steadfastly to in- 
dulge. 

“T’m having hard enough dodging to keep clear of fever’n 
ager now,’ he told us. “You don’t seem to recollect what 
neck of the woods I come from. It’s a fever’n ager country 
out there for keeps. They can’t keep chickens there at all.” 

“Why not?” asked Johnny innocently. 

“The chills they get shakes all the feathers off’n ’em,” 
replied Yank, ‘“‘and then they freeze to death.” 

In the evening the main street was a blaze of light, and 
the by-ways were cast in darkness. The crowd was all 
afoot, and moved restlessly to and fro from one bar or 
gambling hell to another. Of the thousand or so of stran- 
gers we came in time to recognize by sight a great many. 
The journey home through the dark was perilous. We 
never attempted it except in company; and as Johnny 
seemed fascinated with a certain game called Mexican 
monte, we often had to endure long waits before all our 
party was assembled. 

One morning our daily trip to the steamship office bore 
fruit. We found the plaza filled with excited men; all 
talking and gesticulating. The much tired officials had 
eveived a scheme, beautiful in its simplicity, for deciding 
which fifty-two of the three hundred should go by the first 
ship. They announced that at eleven oclock they would 
draw lots. 

This was all very well, but how did the general public 
know that the lots wouid be drawn fairly? 
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The officials would permit a committee of citizens to 
be present. 

Not by the eternal! Where would you get any one to 
serve? No member of that committee would dare accept 
his own ticket, provided he drew one. No one would 
believe it had been done honestly. 

Very well. Then let fifty-two out of three hundred slips 
of paper be marked. Each prospective passenger could 
then draw one slip out of a box. 

“Tt’s all right, boys,” the observers yelled back at those 
clamouring in the rear. 

One of the officials stood on a barrel holding the box, 
while a clerk with a list of names sat below. 

‘As T call the names, will each gentleman step forward 
and draw his slip?’”’ announced the official. 

We were all watching with our mouths open intensely 
interested. 

“Did you ever hear of such a damfool way of doing the 
thing?” said Talbot. “Here, give mea boost up!” 

Johnny and I raised him on our shoulders. 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” he cried a number of times 
before he could be heard above the row. Finally they gave 
him attention. 

“Pm a ticket holder in this thing; and I want to see it 
done right. I want to ask that gentleman there what is to 
prevent the wrong man from answering to a name, from 
drawing a slip without having any right to?” 

“The right man will prevent him,” answered a voice. 
The crowd laughed. 

«Well, who's to decide, in case of dispute, which is the 
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right man and which the wrong man? And what’s to 
prevent any man, after the drawing, from marking a blank 
slip — or making a new slip entirely?” 

“That’s right!”” ‘Correct!’ shouted several voices. 

The officials consulted hurriedly. Then one of them 
announced that the drawing would be postponed until the 
following morning. Each was to bring his steamship 
ticket with him. The winners in the drawing must be 
prepared to have their tickets countersigned on the spect. 
With this understanding we dispersed. 

This was Talbot Ward’s first public appearance; the first 
occasion in which he called himself to the attention of his 
fellows assembled in public meeting. The occasion was 
trivial, and it is only for this reason that I mention it, His 
personality at once became known, and remembered; and 
{ recollect that many total strangers spoke to him that 
evening. 

By next morning the transportation officials had worked 
it out. We could not all get into the office, so the drawing 
took place on the Plaza outside. As each man’s name was 
called, he stepped forward, showed his ticket, and was 
allowed to draw a slip from the box. If it proved to be a 
blank, he went away; if he was lucky, he had his ticket 
viséd on the spot. Such a proceeding took the greater part 
of the day; but the excitement remained intense. No one 
thought of leaving even for the noon meal. 

Yank drew passage on the first steamer. Talbot 
Johnny, and I drew blanks. 

We walked down to the shore to talk over the situ- 
ation. 
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‘“We ought to have bought tickets good on this particular 
ship, not merely good on this line,” said Johnny. 

“Doesn’t matter what we ought to have done,” rejoined 
Talbot a little impatiently. ‘What are we goig to do? 
Are we going to wait here until the next steamer comes 
along?”’ 

“That’s likely to be two or three months — nobody 
knows,’”’ said Johnny. 

“No; it’s in six weeks, I believe. They tell me they’ve 
started regular trips on a new mail contract. ee 

“Well, six weeks. If we stay in this hole we’ll all be 
sick; we’ll be broke; and in the meantime every ounce of 
gold in the country will have been picked up.” 

‘““What’s the alternative?” I asked. 

“Sailing vessel,”’ said Talbot briefly. 

“That’s mighty uncertain,” I objected. ‘‘ Nobody knows 
when one will get in; and when it does show up it’ll be a mad 
scramble to get to hér. There’s a mob waiting to go.” 

‘Well, it’s one or the other. We can’t walk; and I don’t 
see that the situation is going to be much better when the 
next steamer does get here. ‘There area couple of hundred 
to crowd in on her — just counting those who are here and 
have tickets. And then there will bea lot more.” 

“Pn for the sailing vessel,” said Johnny. “They come 
in every week or two now; and if we can’t make the first 
one, we'll have a good chance at the second or the third. is 

Talbot looked at me inquiringly. 

“Sounds reasonable,” I admitted. 

“Then we’ve no time to lose,” said Talbot decisively, 

-and turned away toward the town. 
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Yank, who had listened silently to our brief discussion, 
shifted his rifle to his shoulder and followed. Shortly he 
fell behind; and we lost him. 

We accompanied Talbot in some bewilderment, for 
there was no ship in sight nor in prospect, and we could not 
understand any reason for this haste. Talbot led the way 
directly to the steamship office. 

“I want to see Brown,” he asserted, naming the chief 
agent for the company. 

The clerk hesitated: Brown was an important man and 
not to be disturbed for trivial matters. But Talbot’s eye 
could be very assured. 7 

“What is your business with Mr. Brown?’ asked the clerk, 

“It is with Mr. Brown,” said Talbot firmly, “and I may 
add that it is to Mr. Brown’s own interest to see me. Teli 
him just that, and that Mr. Talbot Ward of New York 
City desires an immediate interview. ”’ 

The clerk was gone for some moments, to the manifest 
annoyance of a dozen miners who wanted his attention. 
When he returned he motioned us to a screened-off private 
office in the rear. 

“Mr. Brown will see you,” said he. 

We found Brown to be a florid, solidly built man of fifty, 
with a keen eye and a brown beard. He nodded to us 
briefly and looked expectant. 

“We three men,” said Talbot directly, ‘“‘hold three 
tickets on your line. We were not fortunate enough to get 
passage on the next steamer, and our business wil! not 
permit us to wait until the one after. We want our money 
back.” 
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Brown's face darkened. 

‘That is a matter for my clerks, not for me,” he said 
curtly. ‘I was told your business was to my advantage. 
I have nothing to do with tickets.” 

“One minute,” said Talbot. ‘‘There are between two 
and three hundred men in this town each one of whom 
bought a ticket from your company in New York in the 
expectation, if not under the understanding, that they were 
to get through passage immediately. %, 

“No such thing was expected or guaranteed,” interposed 
Brown abruptly. 

“Not guaranteed, nor expected by you — by us, 
yes.” 

“T cannot argue that matter. I have no further time 
for you. Good-day.” And Brown once more reached his 
hand toward his bell. 

“Suppose,” said Talbot softly, leaning forward. “I 
should put it into the heads of those three hundred men 
that they ought to get their passage money back?” 

Brown’s hand stopped in midair. 

“They are large, violent, armed men; and they are far 
from pure home influences,” went on Talbot mockingly. 
“Fere’s a sample of them,” said he indicating my huge 
frame. ‘And there are a thousand or so more, not directly 
interested but dying for excitement. i 

“Are you trying to intimidate me, sir?” demanded 
Brown. 

“T am just stating conditions.” 

“You are threatening me.” 

“Ah, that is different,” said Talbot Ward. 
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Brown sat lost in thought for some moments. Then 
ne reached forward and at last struck the bell. 

“Let me have your tickets,” he commanded us shortly. 

He endorsed them and handed them to the clerk, together 
with a written order. We all sat in absolute silence for 
perhaps five minutes. Then the clerk returned with a 
handful of goid. This Brown counted over and shoved 
across to Talbot. The latter also counted it, and thrust it 
in his pocket. 

“Now,” said Brown, with something approaching 
geniality, “I am counting on your honour to say nothing of 
this outside. I am gambling on your evident class in life 
at home.” 

“You have our promise, and it will be kept,” said Talbot 
rising. “But undoubtedly within two days you will think 
I am the biggest liar unhung. There will be many more 
who will think of this same simple plan of getting a refund 
on their tickets and who will blab it out to every one on the 
street. You would do well to make your plans now as to 
how you intend to deal with them. But remember, I, nor 
my friends, will have had nothing to do with it.” 

“T understand that there will be plenty making your 
same demand,” said Brown, “but I doubt any of them will 
think of urging that demand.” 

We left. As a matter of interest, Talbot’s prediction was 
correct; as, indeed, Brown had immediately recognized 
it would be. Talbot had only the advantage of thinking a 
little quicker than the next man, of acting immediately, and 
of allowing no time for reflection to the other. The steam- 
ship office had a strenuous time. Talbot’s threat had this 
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much of real significance: that there was, lacking him, no 
organized demonstration. Each man went for himself and 
demanded his money back. In a few rare cases he got it; 
but was generally bluffed out, or blandly referred back to 
the New York offices, or reasoned out. The situation came 
near to riot, but in some difficult manner it was tided over. 
A few settled down to wait for the next steamer. The 
majority decided for sailing ships, and pocketed their 
steamer tickets in hopes of future reimbursement. One 
score of fanatics and ignoramuses, in dense ignorance as to 
the nature of the journey, actually started out to row to 
San Francisco in an open boat! They were never heard of 
again. One or two parties modified this plan by proceeding 
in fishing boats to the extremity of the peninsula of Lower 
California, and thence marched overland to San Diego. 
Their sufferings in that arid region were great, but they 
managed to arrive many months later. . 

We returned to our lodgings, congratulating Talbot on 
the promptitude of his action, for already we saw deter- 
mined looking men hurrying across the plaza toward the 
offices. 

At our place we found that Yank had not returned. 
At first we thought nothing of this; but about dusk we 
found that all his belongings had disappeared. 
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We could not understand this sudden departure, except 
on the possible ground that Yank, realizing that now the 
party must split forces, had decided to seek new companions 
among those lucky enough to sail on the first steamer. 

“Even then he needn’t have been in such a hurry,” 
complained Johnny a trifle bitterly. “And he needn’t 
have thought we’d be in his way.” 

“Has he paid his share of the lodgings?” it occurred to 
me to ask. 

We felt quite bitter against Yank, and we carefully 
avoided his usual haunts, for we did not want to meet him. 
Then we began to think it strange we had not run across 
him somewhere on the streets. Then we began to look for 
him. We found that Yank had disappeared! 

At that, a little alarmed, we set ourselves to a serious 
search and inquiry. A few remembered to have seen him. 
but were vague as to when and where. The authorities 
moved sluggishly, and with little enthusiasm. Men were 
dying every day; and disappearing underground, leaving 
no trace of themselves behind. One more or less seemed 
unimportant. 

In the meanwhile we spent much of our time by the shore, 
together with a comfortable majority of our fellow argo- 
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nauts, awaiting the sighting of a vessel. We had engaged, 
and paid daily, a boatman to be in readiness to take us off; 
and we settled our lodgings account a week ahead. 

“There’s going to be a scramble for that blessed ship,” 
said Talbot; ‘‘and we’ll just be prepared.” 

To that end we also kept our effects packed and ready for 
instant removal. : 

The beach was not a bad place. It ran out the peninsula 
in a long gentle curve; and the surges broke snow white on 
yellow sands. Across deep blue water was an island; and 
back of us palm trees whipped in the trade winds. We sat 
under them, and yarned and played cards and smoked. 
Tn bad weather — and it rained pretty often — we huddled 
in smoky little huts; those of us who could get in. The 
rest tried to stick it out; or returned with rather a relieved 
air to the town. 

The expected ship came, of course, on one of these dull 
gray days; and those who had thought themselves unlucky 
in being crowded out of the huts were the first to sight her. 
They sneaked down very quietly and tried to launch two 
of the boats. Of course the native boatmen were all inside; 
trust them! As a high surf was running, and as none of the 
men were in any sense good boatmen, they promptly 
broached to and filled. The noise brought us to the door. 

Then there was a fine row. One of the two boats com- 
mandeered by the early birds happened to be ours! All 
our forethought seemed to have been in vain. The be- 
draggled and crestfallen men were just wading ashore when 
we descended upon them. Talbot was like a raving lunatic. 

“You hounds!” he roared. “Don’t you dare try to 
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sneak off! You catch hold here and help empty these 
boats! You would, would you?” He caught one escaping 
worthy by the collar and jerked him so rapidly backward 
that his heels fairly cracked together. Johnny flew to 
combat with a chuckle of joy. I contented myself by 
knocking two of them together until they promised to be 
good. The four we had collared were very meek. We all 
waded into the wash where the boat lay sluggishly rolling. 
It is no easy matter to empty a boat in that condition. 
Water weighs a great deal; is fearfully inert, or at least 
feels so; and has a bad habit of promptly slopping in again. 
We tugged and heaved, and rolled and hauled until our 
joints cracked; but at last we got her free. 

In the meantime forty other boats had been launched and 
were flying over the waves halfway between the shore and 
the ship. 

Talbot was swearing steadily and with accuracy; Johnny 
was working like a crazy man; I was heaving away at the 
stern and keeping an eye on our involuntary helpers. The 
boatman, beside himself with frantic excitement, jabbered 
and ran about and screamed directions that no one under- 
stood. About all we were accomplishing now was the 
keeping of that boat’s head straight against the heavy wash, 

It seemed as though we tugged thus at cross purposes for 
an hour. In reality it was probably not over two or three 
minutes. Then Talbot regained sufficient control to listen 
to the boatman. At once he calmed down. 

“Here, boys,” said he, “ease her backward. You, 
Johnny, stand by at the bow and hold her head on, F rank 
and I will give her a shove at the stern. When the time 
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comes, I’ll yell and you pile right in, Johnny. Vamos, 
Manuel!” 

We took our places; the boatman at the oars, his eyes 
over his shoulder watching keenly the in-racing seas. 

The four dripping culprits looked at each other uncer- 
tainly, and one of them started to climb in the boat. 

“Well, for God’s sake!” screeched Talbot, and made a 
headlong bull rush for the man. 

The latter tumbled right out of the boat on his back in 
the shallow water. His three companion’s fled inconti- 
nently up the beach, where he followed them as soon as he 
could scramble to his feet. 

Manuel said something sharply, without looking around. 

“Shove!” screeched Talbot. ‘“‘Pile in, Johnny!” 

We bent our backs. ‘The boat resisted, yielded, gathered 
headway. It seemed to be slipping away from me down a 
steep hill. 

“Jump in!”? yelled Talbot. 

I gave a mighty heave and fell over the stern into the 
bottom of the boat. Waters seemed to be crashing by; - 
but by the time I had gathered myself together and risen to 
my knees, we were outside the line of breakers, and dancing 
like a gull over the smooth broad surges. 

Ships could anchor no nearer than about a mile and a half 
offshore. By the time we had reached the craft she was 
surrounded by little boats bobbing and rubbing against her 
sides. She proved to be one of that very tubby, bluff- 
bowed type then so commonly in use as whalers and 
freighters. The decks swarmed black with an excited 
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We rowed slowly around her. We were wet, and begin- 
ning to chill. No way seemed to offer by which we could 
reach her decks save by difficult clambering, for the gang 
ladder was surrounded ten deep by empty boats. A pro- 
found discouragement succeeded the excitement under 
which we had made our effort. 

“To hell with her!” snarled Johnny, ‘“‘There’s no sense 
going aboard her. There’s enough on deck now to fill her 
three times over. Let’s get back where its warm.” 

“Tf I run across any of those fellows in town I’ll break 
their necks!” said I. 

“What makes me mad —— ” continued Johnny. 

“Oh, ior heaven’s sake shut up!” cried Talbot. 

If he had been a little less cold and miserable we probably 
would have quarrellcd. As it was, we merely humped over, 
and motioned the astonished Manuel to return to the shore. 
Our boat’s head turned, we dropped down under the bow of 
the ship. In order to avoid the sweep of the seas Manuel 
held us as closely as possible under the bowsprit. We 

heard a hail above us. Looking up we saw Yank bending 
over the rail. 

We stared at him, our mouths open, so astonished that 
for a moment we did not even think to check the boat. 
Then we came back in a clumsy circle. Yank yelled at uS; 
and we yelled back at him; but so great was the crash of 
waters and the whistling of wind that we could make out 
nothing. Then Yank motioning us to remain where we 
were, disappeared, to return after a short interval, with a 
speaking trumpet. 

“Have you got your baggage with you?” he roared. 
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We shook our heads and waved our arms. 
‘Go get it!’’he ordered. 
~ We screamed something back at him. 

“Go get it!” he repeated; and withdrew his head entirely. 

We rowed back to town; it was no longer necessary to 
return to the exposed beach where we had waited to sight 
the ships. Johnny and I indulged in much excited specu- 
lation, but Talbot refused to show curiosity. 

“He’s there, and he’s evidently engaged us passage; and 
he wants us aboard to claim it,” said he, ‘‘and that’s all we 
can know now; and that’s enough for me. ” 

On our way we met a whole fleet of boats racing their 
belated way from town. We grinned sardonically over the 
plight of these worthies. A half-hour sufficed us to change 
our clothes, collect our effects, and return to the water 
front. On the return journey we crossed the same fleet of 
boats inward bound. Their occupants looked generally 
very depressed. 

Yank met us at the top of the gangway, and assisted us 
in getting our baggage aboard. Johnny and I peppered 
him with questions, to which he vouchsafed no answer. 
When we had paid off the boatman, he led the way down a 
hatch into a very dark hole near the bows. A dim lantern 
swayed to and fro, through the murk we could make out 
a dozen bunks. 

“They call this the fo’cas’le,” said Yank placidly. 
“Crew sleeps here. This is our happy home. Everything 
else full up. We four,” said he, with a little flash of 
triumph, ‘‘are just about the only galoots of the whole 
bling at Panama that gets passage. She’s loaded to the 
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muzzle with men that’s come away around the Horn in her, 
and the only reason she stopped in here at all is to get a 
new thing-um-a-jig of some sort that she had lost or busted 
or something.” 

“Well, I don’t like my happy home while she wobbies 
so,” said Johnny. ‘I’m going to be seasick, as usual. But 
for heaven’s sake, Yank, tell us where you came from, and 
all about it. And make it brief, for I’m going to be seasick 
pretty soon.” 

He lay down in one of the bunks and closed his eyes. 

““You’d much better come up on deck into the fresh air,”’ 
said Talbot. 

‘Fire ahead, Yank! Please!” begged Johnny. 

“Well,” said Yank, ‘‘when I drew that steamer ticket, 
it struck me that somebody might want it a lot more than 
I did, especially as you fellows drew blank. So I hunted 
up a mati who was in a hurry, and sold it to him for five 
hundred dollars. Then I hired one of these sail-rigged 
fishing boats and laid in grub for a week and went cruising 
out to sea five or six miles.” 

Johnny opened one eye. 

“Why?” he demanded feebiy. 

“TI was figgerin’ on meeting any old ship that came along 
a little before the crowd got at her,” said Yank. ‘And 
judgin’ by the gang’s remarks that just left, I should think 
Id figgered just right.” 

“You bet you did,” put in Talbot emphatically. 

“It must have been mighty uncomfortable cruising out 
there in that little boat so long,” said I. “I wonder the 
men would stick.” 
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“T paid them and they had to,” said Yank grimly. 

“Why didn’t you let us in on it?” I asked. 

“What for? It was only a one-man job. So then I 
struck this ship, and got aboard her after a little trouble 
persuading her to stop. There wasn’t no way of making 
that captain believe we’d sleep anywheres we could except 
cash; so I had to pay him a good deal.” 

‘How much?” demanded Talbot. 

“Tt came to two hundred apiece. I’m sorry.” 

“Glory be!” shouted Talbot, ‘“‘we’re ahead of the game. 
Yank, you long-headed old pirate, let me shake you by the 
hand!” 

“T wish you fellows would go away,” begged Johnny. 

We went on deck. The dusk was falling, and the wind 
with it; and to westward an untold wealth of gold was 
piling up. Our ship rolled at her anchor, awaiting the 
return of those of her people who had gone ashore. On the 
beach tiny spots of lights twinkled where some one had 
Luilt fires. A warmth was stealing out from the shore over 
the troubled waters. Talbot leaned on the rail by my side. 
Suddenly he chuckled explosively. 

“J wag just thinking,” said he in explanation, “of us 
damfools roosting on that beach in the Tales 

Thus at last we escaped from the Isthmus. At the end 
of twenty-four hours we had left the island of Tobago 
astern, and were reaching to the north. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE GOLDEN CITY 


We stood in between the hills that guarded the bay oi 
San Francisco about ten o’clock of an early spring day. 
A fresh cold wind pursued us; and the sky above us was 
bluer than I had ever seen it before, even on the Isthmus. 
To our right some great rocks were covered with seals and 
sea lions, and back of them were hills of yellow sand. A 
yeautiful great mountain rose green to our left, and the 
water beneath us swirled and eddied in numerous whirl. 
pools made by the tide. 

Everybody was on deck and close to the rail. We 
strained our eyes ahead; and saw two islands, and beyond 
, shore of green hills. None of us knew where San Francisco 
was located, nor could we find out. The ship’s company 
were much too busy to pay attention to our questions. 
The great opening out of the bay beyond the long narrows 
was therefore a surprise to us; it seemed as vast as an 
inland sea. We hauled to the wind, turning sharp to the 
south, glided past the bold point of rocks. 

Then we saw the city concealed in a bend of the cove. 
It was mainly of canvas; hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
tents.and canvas houses scattered about the sides of hills. 
The flat was covered with them, too, and they extended for 
some distance along the shore of the cove. A great dust, 
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borne by the wind that had brought us in, swept across the 
city like a cloud of smoke. Hundreds and hundreds of 
vessels lay at anchor in the harbour, a vast fleet. 

We were immediately surrounded by small boats, and 
Jur decks filled with men. We had our first sight of the 
genuine miners. They proved to be as various as the 
points of the compass. Big men, little men, clean men, 
dirty men, shaggy men, shaven men, but all! instinct with 
an eager life and energy I have never seen equalled. Most 
wore the regulation dress — a red shirt, pantaloons tucked 
into the tops of boots, broad belts with sometimes silvez 
buckles, silk Chinese sashes of vivid raw colours, a revolver, 
a bowie knife, a floppy old hat. Occasionally one, more 
dignified than the rest, sported a shiny top hat; but always 
with the red shirt. These were merchants, and men per- 
manently established in the town. 

They addressed us eagerly, asking a thousand questions 
concerning the news of the outside world. We could 
hardly answer them in our desire to question in return. 
Were the gold stories really true? Were the diggings very 
far away? were the diggings holding out? What were the 
chances for newcomers? And so on without end; and the 
burden always of gold! gold! gold! 

We were answered with the enthusiasm of an old-timer 
welcoming a newcomer to any country. Gold! Plenty 
of it! They told us, in breathless snatches, the most 
marvellous tales — one sailor had dug $17,000 in a week; 
another man, a farmer from New England, was taking out 
$5,000 to $6,000 daily. They mentioned names and 
places. They pointed to the harbour full of shipping, 
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‘Four hundred ships,” said they, “‘and hardly a dozen 
men aboard the lot! All gone to the mines!” And one 
man snatching a long narrow buckskin bag from his pocket, 
shook out of its mouth to the palm of his hand a tiny 
cascade of glittering yellow particles—the Dust! We 
shoved and pushed, crowding around him to see this mar- 
vellous sight. He laughed in a sort of excited triumph, and 
tossed the stuff into the air. The breeze caught it and 
scattered it wide. A number of the little glittering par- 
ticles clung to my rough coat, where they flashed like 
spangles. 

“Plenty more where that came from!” cried the man; 
and turned away with a reckless laugh. 

Filled with the wine of this new excitement we 
finally succeeded in getting ashore in one of the ship’s 
boats. 

We landed on a flat beach of deep black sand. It was 
strewn from one end to the other by the most extraordi- 
nary wreckage. There were levers, cogwheels, cranks, fans, 
twisted bar, and angle iron, in all stages of rust and disin- 
tegration. Some of these machines were half buried in the 
sand; others were tidily laid up on stones as though just 
landed. They were of copper, iron, zinc, brass, tin, wood. 
We recognized the genus at a glance. They were, one and 
all, patent labour-saving gold washing machines, of which 
we had seen so many samples aboard ship. At this sigut 
vanished the last remains of the envy I had ever felt for the 
owners of similar contraptions. 

We looked about for some sort of conveyance into whick 
to dump our belongings. Apparently none existed. 
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Therefore we piled most of our effects neatly above high 
tide, shouldered our bundles, and started off up the sin. 
gle street. 

On either side this thoroughfare stood hundreds of open 
sheds and buildings in the course of construction. Goods 
of all sorts, and in great quantity, lay beneath them, wholly 
or partially exposed to the dust and weather. Many 
unopened bales had been left in the open air. One low 
brick building of a single story seemed to be the only sub- 
stantial structure in sight. We saw quantities of calicos, 
silks, rich furniture, stacks of the pieces of knock-down 
houses, tierces of tobacco, piles of all sorts of fancy clothing. 
The most unexpected and incongruous items of luxury 
seemed to have been dumped down here from the corners 
of the earth, by thc four hundred ships swinging idly at 
anchor in the bay. 

The street was, I think, the worst I have ever seen any: 
where. It was a morass of mud, sticky greasy mud, of 
some consistency, but full of water-holes and _ rivulets. 
It looked ten feet deep; and I should certainly have ven- 
tured out on it with misgivings. And yet, incongrucusly 
enough, the surface ridges of it had dried, and were lifting 
into the air in the form of dust! This was of course my 
first experience with that common California phenomenon, 
and I was greatly astonished. 

An attempt had been made to supply footing for pedes- 
trians. Bags of sand had been thrown down, some rocks, 
a very few boxes and boards. Then our feet struck some- 
thing soft and yielding, and we found we were walking 
over hundred pound sacks of flour marked as from Chili. 
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There must have been many hundred of them. A man 
going in the opposite direction sidled past us. 

‘Cheaper than lumber,” said he briefly, seeing our 
astonishment. 

‘Tl’ hate to ask the price of lumber,” remarked one of 
our ship’s companions, with whom — and a number of 
others — we were penetrating the town. This man 
carried only a very neat black morocco satchel and a net 
bag containing a half dozen pineapples, the last of a number 
he had brought from the Isthmus. The contrast of that 
morocco bag with the rest of him was quite as amusing as 
any we saw about us; though, of course, he did not appreci- 
ate that. 

We walked on flour for a hundred feet or so, and then 
came to cook stoves. I mean it. A battalion of heavy 
iron cook stoves had been laid side by side to form a cause- 
way. Their weight combined with the traffic over them 
had gradually’ pressed them down into the mud until 
their tops were nearly level with the surface. Naturally 
the first merry and drunken joker had shied the lids into 
space. The pedestrian had now either to step in and out 
of fire boxes or try his skill on narrow ledges! Next we 
came to a double row of boxes of tobacco; then to some 
baled goods, and so off onto solid ground. 

We passed many people, all very intent on getting along 
safely. From the security of the shed stores the proprietors 
and an assorted lot of loafers watched proceedings with 
interest. The task of crossing the street from one side to 
the other, especially, was one not lightly to be undertaken! 
A man had to balance, to leap, to poise; andat last probably, 
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- to teeter back and forth trying to keep his balance like a 
small boy on a fence rail, until, with an oath of disgust, he 
stepped off into the slime. 

When we had gained the dry ground near the head of the 
street we threw down our burdens for a rest. 

“T’ll give you ten dollars for those pineapples!’’ offered 
& passerby, stopping short. 

Our companion quickly closed the bargain. 

“What do you think of that?” he demanded of us wide- 
eyed, and in the hearing of the purchaser. 

The latter grinned a little, and hailed a man across the 
street. 

“‘Charley!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Come over here!”’ 

The individual addressed offered some demur, but 
finally picked his way across to us. 

“How do you like these?” demanded the pineapple 
purchaser, showing his fruit. 

“Jerusalem!” cried Charley admiringly, “where did you 
get them? Want to sell ’em?” 

“J want some myself, but Tl sell you three of 
them.” 

“Flow much?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

‘Give emtomesit 

The first purchaser grinned openly at our companion. 

The latter followed into the nearest store to get his share 
of the dust weighed out. His face wore a very thoughtful 
expression. 

We came shortly to the Plaza, since called Portsmouth 
Square. At that time it was a wind-swept, grass-growm 
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scrubby enough plot of ground. On all sides were per. 
manent buildings. The most important of these were a 
low picturesque house of the sun-dried bricks known as 
adobes, in which, as it proved, the customs were levied; a 
frame two-story structure known as the Parker House, and 
a similar building labelled “City Hotel.” The spaces 
between these larger edifices was occupied by a dozen or so 
of smaller shacks. Next door to the Parker House stood a 
huge flapping tent. The words E/ Dorado were painted 
on its side. 

The square itself was crowded with people moving to 
and fro. The solid majority of the crowd consisted of red 
or blue shirted miners; but a great many nations and 
frames of minds seemed to be represented. Chinese 
merchants, with red coral buttons atop their stiff little 
skullcaps, wandered slowly, their hands tucked in capacious 
sleeves of the richest brocade. We had seen few of this 
yace; and we: looked at them with the greatest interest, 
examining closely their broad bland faces, the delicate 
lilacs and purples and blues of their rich costumes, the 
swaying silk braided queues down their backs. Other 
Chinese, of the lower castes, clad in blue canvas with 
broad bowl-shaped hats of straw on their heads, wormed 
their way through the crowd balancing baskets at the ends 
of poles. Rivalling the great Chinese merchants in their 
leisure, strolled the representatives of the native race, the 
Spanish Californians. They were darkly handsome men, 
dressed gloriously in short velvet jackets, snowy ruffles, 
plush trousers flaring at the bottom, and slit up the side of 
the leg, soft leather boots, and huge spurs ornamented with 
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silver. They sauntered to and fro smoking brown-paper 
cigarettos. Beside these two, the Chinese and the Cali- 
fornians, but one other class seemed to be moving witb 
any deliberation. These were men seen generally alone, 
or at most in pairs. They were quiet, waxy pale, dressed 
always neatly in soft black hat, white shirt, long black coat, 
and varnished boots. In the face of a general gabble they 
seemed to remain indifferently silent, self-contained and 
aloof. To occasional salutations they responded briefly 
and with gravity. 

“Professional gamblers,’”’ said Talbot. 

All the rest of the crowd rushed here and there at a great 
speed. We saw the wildest incongruities of demeanour and 
costume beside which the silk-hat-red-shirted combination 
was nothing. Thev struck us open-mouthed and gasping; 
but seemed to attract not the slightest attention from any- 
body else. We encountered a number of men dressed alike 
in suits of the finest broadcloth, the coats of which were lined 
with red silk, and the vests of embroidered white. These 
men walked with a sort of arrogant importance. We latet 
found that they were members of that dreaded organization 
known as The Hounds, whose ostensible purpose was to 
perform volunteer police duty, but whose real effort was 
toward the increase of their own power. These people all 
surged back and forth good-naturedly, and shouted at each 
other, and disappeared with great importance up the side 
streets, or darted out with equal busyness from all points 
of the compass. Every few minutes a cry of warning would 
go up on one side of the square or another. The crowd 
would scatter to right and left, and down through the 
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opening would thunder a horseman distributing clouds of 
dust and showers of earth. 

“Why doesn’t somebody kill a few of those crazy fools!” 
muttered Talbot impatiently, after a particularly close shave. 

“Why, you see, they’s mostly drunk,” stated a bystander 
with an air of explaining all. 

We tacked across to the doors of the Parker House. 
There after some search was made we found the proprietor. 
He, too, seemed very busy, but he spared time to trudge 
ahead of us ‘up two rickety flights of raw wooden stairs to 
a loft where he indicated four canvas bunks on which lay as 
taany coarse blue blankets. 

Perhaps a hundred similar bunks occupied every available 
inch in the little loft. 

“How long you going to stay?” he asked us. 

“Don’t know; a few days.” 

‘Well, six dollars apiece, please.” 

‘For how leng?”’ 

‘“For to-night.” 

“Hold on!” expostulated Talbot. “We can’t stand 
that especially for these accommodations. At that price 
we ought to have something better. Haven’t you anything 
in the second story?” | 

The proprietor’s busy air fell from him; and he sat down 
on the edge of one of the canvas bunks. 

“JT thought you boys were from the mines,”’ said he. 
“Your friend, here, fooled me.” He pointed his thumb at 
Yank. “He looks like an old-timer. But now I look at 
you, I see you're greenhorns. Just get here to-day? 
Have a smoke?” 
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He produced a handful of cigars, of which he lit one. 

“We just arrived,” said Talbot, somewhat amused at 
this change. ‘‘How about that second story?” 

“T want to tell you boys afew things,” said theproprietor, 
“T get sixty thousand dollars a year rent for that second 
story just as she stands. That tent next door belongs to 
my brother-in-law. It is just fifteen by twenty-five feet, 
and he rents it for forty thousand.” 

‘““Gamblers?”’ inquired Talbot. 

‘““You’ve guessed it. So you see I ain’t got any beds to 
speak of down there. In fact, here’s the whole layout.” 

“But we can’t stand six dollars a night for these things, ” 
expostulated Johnny. ‘‘Let’s try over at the other place.” 

“Try ahead, boys,” said the proprietor quite good- 
naturedly. ‘You'll find her the same over there; and 
everywhere else.” He arose. ‘Best leave your plunder 
here until you find out. Come down and have a drink?” 

We found the City Hotel offered exactly the same condi- 
tions as did the Parker House; except that the proprietor 
was curt and had no time for us at all. From that point, 
still dissatisfied, we extended our investigations beyond the 
Plaza. We found ourselves ankle deep in sandhills on 
which grew coarse grass and a sort of sage. Crazy, ram- 
shackle huts made of all sorts of material were perched in all 
sorts of places. Hundreds of tents had been pitched, 
beneath which and in front of which an extremely simple 
housekeeping was going on. Hunt as we might we could 
find no place that looked as though it would take lodgers. 
Most of even the better looking houses were simply tiny 
skeletons covered with paper, cloth or paint. By painstak- 
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ing persistence we kept at it until we had enquired of every 
building of any pretensions. Then, somewhat discouraged, 
we picked our way back to the shore after our heavier 
goods. 

The proprietor of the Parker House greeted us with 
unabated good nature. 

“T know how you boys feel,” said he. “There’s lots in 
your fix. You’d better stick here to-night and then get 
organized to camp out, if you're going to be here long. 
I suppose, though, you're going to the mines? Well, it’l] 
take you several days to make your plans and get ready. 
When you get back from the mines you won’t have to think 
about these things.”’ 

“There’s plenty of gold?” ventured Johnny. 

‘“‘Bushels.”’ 

J should think you’d be up there.” 

“J don’t want any better gold mine than the old Parker 
House,”’ said he comfortably. 

We paid him twenty-four dollars. 

By now it was late in the afternoon. The wind had 
dropped, but over the hills to seaward rolled a soft beautiful 
bank of fog. The sun was blotted out behind it and a 
chill fell. ‘The crowds about the Plaza thinned. 

We economized our best at supper, but had to pay some 
eight dollars for the four of us. The bill was a la carte and 
contained such items as grizzly steak, antelope, elk, and 
wild duck and goose. Grizzly steak, I remember, cost a 
dollar and a quarter. By the time we had finished, it had 
grown dark. The lamps were alight, and the crowds were 
begianing to gather. All the buildings and the big tent 
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next door were a blaze of illumination. The sounds o: 
music and singing came from every side. A holiday spirit 
was in the air. 

Johnny and I were crazy to be up and doing, but Talbot 
sternly repressed us, and Yank agreed with his decision by 
an unusually emphatic nod. 

“Tt is all a lot of fun, I'll admit,” said he; “but this is 
business. And we’ve got to face it. Sit down here on the 
edge of this veranda, and let’s talk things over. How much 
money have you got, Yank?” 

“Two hundred and twenty dollars,” replied Yank 
promptly. 

“You're partners with me, Frank, so I know our assets,” 
said Talbot with tact. “Johnny?” 

“Hanged if I know,” replied that youth. “I’ve got 
quite alot. Ikeep it in my pack.” 

“Well, go find out,” advised Talbot. 

Johnny was gone for some time. We smoked and lis. 
tened to the rather blatantly mingled strains of music, and 
watched the figures of men hurrying by in the spangled 
darkness. 

Johnny returned very much excited. 

“Tve been robbed!” he cried. 

“Robbed? Is your money all gone?” 

“No, there’s a little left, but — -— ” 

Talbot laughed quietly. 

“Sit down, Johnny, and cool off,” he advised. “If 
anybody had robbed you, they’d have taken the whole kit 
and kaboodle. Did you come out ahead on those monte 
games?” : 
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_ Johnny blushed, and laughed a little. 
_ “T see what you’re at, but you’re away off there. I just 
played for small stakes.” 

“And lost a lot of them. I sort of look-out your game. 
But that’s all right. How much did the ‘robbers’ leave 
you?” 

“Twelve dollars, besides what I have in my clothes— 
twenty-one dollars in all,” said Johnny. 

“Well, that’s pretty good. You beat Frank and me to 
death. There’s our total assets,” said Talbot, and laid a 
ten-dollar gold piece and a dime on his knee. 

“We'll call that dime a curiosity,” said he, “for I notice 
a quarter is the smallest coin they use out here. Now you 
see that we’ve got to talk business. Frank and I haven’t 
got enough to live on for one more day.” 

““There’s enough among us ” began Yank. 

“You mean you already have your share of the partner- 
ship finances,”. corrected Talbot, quickly. “If we’re going 
to be partners—and that’s desired and understood, 
I suppose?” We all nodded emphatic agreement. “We 
must all put in the same amount. I move that said 
amount be two hundred and twenty dollars apiece. Yank, 
you can loaf to-morrow; you’ve got your share all made up. 
You can put in the day finding out all about getting to the 
mines, and how much it costs, and what we will need.” 

“All right; I'll do it,” said Yank. 

“ As for the rest of us,” cried Talbot, “we've got to rustle 
up two hundred and twenty dollars each before to-morrow 
evening!” 

_ “How?” I asked blankly. 
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“How should I know? Out there” he waved his hand 
abroad at the flickering lights. ‘There is the Golden City, 
challenging every man as he enters her gates. She offers 
opportunity and fortune. All a man has to do is go and 
take them! Accept the challenge!” 

“The only way I could take them would be to lift them 
off some other fellow at the point of a gun,” said Johnny 
gloomily. 


CHAPTER XI 
I MAKE TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


We talked the situation over thoroughly, and then 
turned in, having lost our chance to see the sights. Be- 
neath us and in the tent next door went on a tremendous 
row of talking, laughing, and singing that fora little while 
prevented me from falling asleep. But the last month hac 
done wonders for me in that way - and shortly I dropped off. 

Hours later I awakened, shivering with cold to find the 
moonlight pouring into the room, and the bunks all occu- 
pied. My blanket had disappeared, which accounted for 
my dreams of icebergs. Looking carefully over the sleeping 
forms I discerned several with two blankets, and an equal 
number with none! At first I felt inclined to raise a row; 
then thought better of it, by careful manipulation I ab- 
stracted two good blankets from the most unprotected of 
of my neighbours, wrapped them tightly about me, and so 
slept soundly. 

We went downstairs and out into the sweetest of morn- 
ings. The sun was bright, the sky clear and blue, the wind 
had not yet risen, balmy warmth showered down through 
every particle of the air. I had felt some May days like 
this back on our old farm. Somehow they were associated 
in my mind with Sunday morning and the drawling, lazy 
clucking of hens. Only here there were no hens, and if it 
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was Sunday morning — which it might have been — 
nobody knew it. ; 

The majority of the citizens had not yet appeared, but a 
handful of the poorer Chinese, and a sprinkling of others, 
crossed the Plaza. The doors of the gambling places were 
all wide open to the air. Across the square a number of 
small boys were throwing dust into the air. Johnny, with 
his usual sympathy for children, naturally gravitated in 
their direction. He returned after a few moments, his 
eyes wide. 

“Do you know what they are doing?” he demanded. 

We said politely that we did not. 

“They are panning for gold.” 

“Well, what of it?” I asked, after a moment’s pause; 
since Johnny seemed to expect some astonishment. “Boys 
are imitative little monkeys.” 

“Yes, but they’re getting it,” insisted Johnny. 

“What!” cried Talbot. “You're crazy. Panning gold 
-— here in the streets. It’s absurd!” 

“Tt’s not absurd; come and see.” 

We crossed the Plaza. Two small Americans and a 
Mexican youth were scooping the surface earth into the 
palms of their hands and blowing it out again in a slant- 
wise stream. When it was all gone, they examined eagerly 
their hands. Four others working in partnership had 
spread a small sheet. They threw their handfuls of earth 
into the air, all the while fanning vigorously with their hats. 
The breeze thus engendered puffed away the light dust, 
leaving only the heavier pieces to fall on the canvas. 
Among these the urchins searched eagerly and carefully 
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their heads close together. Every moment or so one of the 
them would wet a forefinger to pick up carefully a speck of 
gomething which he would then transfer to an old buck- 
skin sack. 

As we approached, they looked up and nodded to Johnny 
in a friendly fashion. They were eager, alert, precocious 
gamins, of the street type and how they had come to Cali- 
fornia I could not tell you. Probably as cabin boys of 
some of the hundreds of vessels in the harbour. 

‘What are you getting, boys?” asked Talbot after a 
moment. 

“Gold, of course,” answered one of them. 

“Let’s see it.” 

The boy with the buckskin sack held it open for our 
inspection, but did not relax his grip on it. The bottom 
of the bag was thickly gilded with light glittering yellow 
particles. 

“Tt looks like gold,” said I, incredulously. 

“Tt is gold,” replied the boy with some impatience. 
“ Anyway, it buys things.” 

We looked at each other. 

“Gold diggings right in the streets of San Francisco,” 
murmured Yank. 

“T should think you’d find it easier later in the day when 
the wind came up?” suggested Talbot. 

“Of course; and let some other kids jump our claim 
while we were waiting,” grunted one of the busy miners. 

“How much do you get out of it?” 

“Good days we make as high as three or four dollars.” 

“Pm afraid the diggings are hardly rich enough to tempt 
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us,” observed Talbot; “but isn’t that the most extra- 
ordinary performance! I’d no notion p 

We returned slowly to the hotel, marvelling. Yesterday 
we had been laughing at the gullibility of one of our fellow - 
travellers who had believed the tale of a wily ship’s agent 
to the effect that it was possible to live aboard the ship and 
do the mining within reach ashore at odd hours of daylight! 
Now that tale did not sound so wild; although of course we 
realized that the gold must occur in very small quantities, 
Otherwise somebody beside small boys would be at it. 
As a matter of fact, though we did not find it out until very 
much later, the soil of San Francisco is not auriferous at all. 
The boys were engaged in working the morning’s sweepings 
from the bars and gambling houses which the lavish and 
reckless handling of gold had liberally impregnated. In 
some of the mining towns nearer the source of supply I have 
known of from one hundred to three hundred dollars a 
month being thus “blown” from the sweepings of a bar. 

We ate a frugal breakfast and separated on the agreed 
business of the day. Yank started for the water front to 
make inquiries as to ways of getting to the mines; Talbot 
set off at a businesslike pace for the hotel as though he 
knew fully what he was about; Johnny wandered rather 
aimlessly to. the east; and I as aimlessly to the west. 

It took me just one hour to discover that I could get all 
of any kind of work that any dozen men could do, and at 
wages so high that at first I had to ask over and over again 
to make sure I had heard aright. Only none of them would 
bring me in two hundred and twenty dollars by evening. 
The further I looked into that proposition, the more absurd, 
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of course, I saw it to be. I could earn from twenty to fifty 
doilars by plain day-labour at some jobs; or I could get 
fabulous salaries by the month or year; but that was 
different. After determining this to my satisfaction I came 
to the sensible conclusion that I would make what I could. 

The first thing that caught my eye after I had come to 
this decision was a wagon drawn by four mules coming down 
the street at a sucking walk. The sight did not impress me 
particularly; but every storekeeper came out from his shop 
and every passerby stopped to look with respect as the 
outfit wallowed along. It was driven by a very large, 
grave, blond man with a twinkle in his eye. 

“That’s John A. McGlynn,” said a man next my elbow. 

‘““Who’s he?” I asked. 

The man looked at me in astonishment. 

“Don’t know who John McGlynn is?” he demanded. 
‘When did you get here?”’ 

“Last night.” 

“Oh! Well, John has the only American wagon in town. 
Brought it out from New York in pieces, and put it to- 
gether himself. Broke four wild California mules to drag 
her. He’s a wonder!” 

I could not, then, see quite how this exploit made him 
such a wonder; but on a sudden inspiration I splashed out 
through the mud and climbed into the wagon. 

McGlynn looked back at me. 

““Freightin’,” said he, ‘Gs twenty dollars a ton; and at 
that rate it'll cost you about thirty dollars, you dirty 
hippopotamus. These ain’t no safe-movers, these mules!” 

Unmoved, I clambered up beside him. 
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“T want a job,” said I, “for to-day only.” 

“Do ye now?” 

“Can you give me one?” 

“T can, mebbe. And do you understand the inner 
aspirations of mules, maybe?”’ 

“T was brought up on a farm.” 

“And the principles of elementary navigation by dead 


reckoning?” 

I looked at him blankly. 

“T mean mudholes,” he explained. ‘Can you keep out 
of them?” 

elican trys 


He pulled up the team, handed me the reins, and clam- 
bered over the wheel. 

“You're hired. A+ six o’clock T’ll find you and pay you 
off. You get twenty-five dollars.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“You go to the shore and you rustle about whenever you 
see anything that looks like freight; and you look at it, and 
when you see anything marked with a diamond and an H 
inside of it, you pile it on and take it up to Howard Mellin 
& Company. And if you can’t lift it, then leave it for 
another trip, and bullyrag those skinflints at H. M. & Co.’s 
to send a man down to help you. And if you don’t know 
where they live, find out; and if you bog them mules down 
I'll skin you alive, big as you are. And anyway, you’re a 
fool to be working in this place for twenty-five dollars a 
day, which is one reason I’m so glad to find you just now.”’ 

“What’s that, John?” inquired a cool, amused voice. 
“McGlynn and I looked around. A tall. perfectly dressed 
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figure stood on the sidewalk surveying us quizzically. This 
was a smooth-shaven man of perhaps thirty-five years of 
age, grave faced, clean cut, with an air of rather ponderous 
slow dignity that nevertheless became his style very well. 
He was dressed in tall white hat, a white winged collar, a 
black stock, a long tailed blue coat with gilt buttons, an 
embroidered white waistcoat, dapper buff trousers, and 
varnished boots. He carried a polished cane and wore 
several heavy pieces of gold jewellery — a watch fob, a scarf- 
pin, and the like. His movements were leisurely, his voice 
low. It seemed to me, then, that somehow the perfection 
of his appointments and the calm deliberation of his move- 
ment made him more incongruous and remarkable than did 
the most bizarre whims of the miners. 

“Is it yourself, Judge Girvin?”’ replied McGlynn, “I’m 
just telling this young man that he can’t have the job of 
driving my little California canaries for but one day because 
T’ve hired a fine lawyer from the East at two hundred and 
seventy-five a month to drive my mules for me.” 

“You have done well,” Judge Girvin in his grave, cour- 
teous tones. ‘For the whole business of a lawyer is to 
know how to manage mules and asses so as to make them 
pay!” 

I drove to the beach, and speedily charged my wagon 
with as large a load as prudence advised me. The firm of 
Howard Mellin & Company proved to have quarters in a 
frame shack on what is now Montgomery Street. It was 
only a short haul, but a muddy one. Nearly opposite their 
store a new wharf was pushing its way out into the bay. 
- Tcould see why this and other firms clung so tenaciously to 
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their locations on rivers of bottomless mud in preference 
to moving up into the drier part of town. 

I enjoyed my day hugely. My eminent position on the 
driver’s seat — eminent both actually and figuratively — 
gave me a fine opportunity to see the sights and to enjoy 
the homage men seemed inclined to accord the only wagon 
in town. The feel of the warm air was most grateful. 
Such difficulties as offered served merely to add zest to the 
job. At noon I ate some pilot bread and a can of sar- 
dines bought from my employers. About two o’clock the 
wind came up from the sea, and the air filled with the 
hurrying clouds of dust. 

In my journeys back and forth I had been particularly 
struck by the bold, rocky hill that shut off the view toward 
the north. Atop this hill had been rigged a two-armed 
semaphore, which, one of the clerks told me, was used to 
signal the sight of ships coming in the Golden Gate. The 
arms were variously arranged according to the rig or kind 
of vessel. Every man, every urchin, every Chinaman, even, 
knew the meaning of these various signals. A year later. 
I was attending a theatrical performance in the Jenny Lind 
Theatre on the Plaza. In the course of the play an actor 
rushed on frantically holding his arms outstretched in a 
particularly wooden fashion, and uttering the lines, ‘‘What 
means this, my lord!” 

“A sidewheel steamer!” piped up a boy’s voice from the 
gallery. 

Well, about three o’clock of this afternoon, as I was 
about delivering my fifth load of goods, I happened to look 
up just as the semaphore arms hovered on the rise. It 
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seemed that every man on the street must have been 
looking: in the same direction, for instantly a great shout 
went up. 

“A sidewheeel steamer! The Oregon!” 

At once the streets were alive with men hurrying from 
all directions toward the black rocks at the foot of Telegraph 
Hill, where, it seems, the steamer’s boats were expected 
to land. Flags were run up on all sides, firearms were let 
off, a warship in the harbour broke out her bunting and fired 
asalute. The decks of the steamer, as she swept into view, 
were black with men; her yards were gay with colour. 
Uptown some devoted soul was ringing a bell; and turning 
it away over and over, to judge by the sounds. I pulled 
up my mules and watched the vessel swing down through 
the ranks of the shipping and come to anchor. We had 
beaten out our comrades by a day! 

At five o’clock a small boy boarded me. 

“ Youre to drive the mules up to McGlynn’s and unhitch 
them and leave them,” said he. ‘I’m to show you the 
way.” 

‘““Where’s McGlynn?” I asked. 

“He’s getting his mail.” 

We drove to a corral and three well-pitched tents down 
in the southern edge of town. Here a sluggish stream lost 
its way in a swamp of green hummocky grass. I turned 
out the mules in the corral and hung up the harness. 

“McGlynn says you’re to go to the post-office and he’ll 
pay you there,” my guide instructed me. 

The post-office proved to be a low adobe one-story 
building, with the narrow veranda typical of its kind. A 
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line of men extended from its door and down the street as 
far as the eye could reach. Some of them had brought 
stools or boxes, and were comfortably reading scraps ot 
paper. 

I walked down the line. A dozen from the front I saw 
Johnny standing. ‘This surprised me, for I knew he could 
not expect mail by thissteamer. Before I had reached him 
he had finished talking to a stranger, and had yielded his 


place. 
“Hullo!” he greeted me. ‘‘How you getting on?” 
“So-so!” Ireplied. “I’m looking for a man who owes 


me twenty-five dollars.” 

“Well, he’s here,” said Johnny confidently. “Everybody 
in town is here.” 

We found McGlynn in line about a block down the street. 
When he saw me coming he pulled a fat buckskin bag 
from his breeches pocket, opened its. mouth, and shook a 
quantity of its contents, by guess, into the palm of his hand. 

“‘There you are,” said he; “that’s near enough. [ma 
pretty good guesser. I hope you took care of the mules all 
right; you ought to, you’re from a farm.” 

*T fixed ’em.” 

“And the mud? How many times did you get stuck?” 

“Not at all.” 

fie looked at me with surprise. 

“Would you think of that, now!” said he. “You must 
have loaded her light.” 

male did” 

“Did you get ail the goods over?” 

“cc Yes. ) 
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Well, Pll acknowledge you’re a judgematical young 
man; and if you want a job with me I’ll let that lawyer go 
I spoke to the judge about. He handed it to me then, 
didn’t he?” He laughed heartily. “‘No? Well, you’re 
right. A man’s a fool to work for any one but himself. 
Where’s your bag? Haven’t any? How do you carry 
your dust? Haven’t any? I forgot; you’re a tenderfoot, of 
course.” He opened his buckskin sack with his teeth, and 
poured back the gold from the palm of his hand. Then he 
searched for a moment in all his pockets, and produced a 
most peculiar chunk of gold metal. It was nearly as thick 
as it was wide, shaped roughly into an octagon, and stamped 
with initials. ‘This he handed to me. 

“Tt’s about a fifty-dollar slug,” said he, ‘you can get 
it weighed. Give me the change next time you see me.” 

“But I may leave for the mines to-morrow,” I objected. 

“Then leave the change with Jim Recket of the EI 
Dorado.) 40 

“How do you know I'll leave it?” I asked curiously. 

“T don’t,” replied McGlynn bluntly. “But if you need 
twenty-five dollars worse than you do a decent conscience, 
then John A. McGlynn isn’t the man to deny you!” 

Johnny and I left for the hotel. 

“J didn’t know you expected any mail,” said I. 

“Ddon’t.? 

“But thought I saw you in line 

“Oh, yes. When I saw the mail sacks, it struck me that 
there might be quite a crowd; so I came up as quickly as I 
could and got in line. There were a number before me, 
but I got a place pretty well up in front. Sold the place 
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for five dollars, and only had to stand there about an hour 
at that.” 

‘Good head!”? Iadmired. ‘‘I’d never have thought of it. 
How have you gotten on?”’ 

“Pretty rotten,’”’ confessed Johnny. “I tried all morn- 
ing to find a decent opportunity to do something or deal in 
something, and then I got mad and plunged in for odd jobs. 
I’ve been a regular errand boy. I made two dollars carry- 
ing a man’s bag up from the ship.” 

“How much all told?” 

“Fifteen. I suppose you’ve got your pile.” 

“That twenty-five you saw me get is the size of it.” 

Johnny brightened; we moved up closer in a new intimacy 
and sense of comradeship over delinquency. It relieved 
both to feel that the other, too, had failed. To enter the 
Plaza we had to pass one of the larger of the gambling 
places. 

“T’m going in here,” said Johnny, suddenly. 

He swung through the open doors, and I followed him. 

The place was comparatively deserted, owing probably 
to the distribution of mail. We had full space to look 
about us; and I was never more astonished in my life. The 
outside of the building was rough and unfinished as a barn, 
having nothing but size to attract or recommend. The 
interior was the height of lavish luxurv. A polished ma- 
hogany bar ran down one side, backed by huge gilt framed 
mirrors before which were pyramided fine glasses and bot- 
tles of liquor. The rest of the wall space was thickly hung 
with more plate mirrors, dozens of well-executed oil paint- | 
ings, and strips of tapestry. At one end was a small raised 
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stage on which lolled half-dozen darkies with banjos and 
tambourines. The floor was covered with a thick velvet 
carpet. Easy chairs, some of them leather upholstered, 
stood about in every available corner. Heavy chandeliers 
of glass, with hundreds of dangling crystals and prisms, 
hung from the ceiling. The gambling tables, a half dozen 
in number, were arranged in the open floor space in the 
centre. Altogether it was a most astounding contrast in 
its sheer luxury and gorgeous furnishing to the crudity of 
the town. I became acutely conscious of my muddy boots, 
my old clothes, my unkempt hair, my red shirt and the 
armament strapped about my waist. 

A relaxed, subdued air of idleness pervaded the place. 
The gamblers lounged back of their tables, sleepy-eyed and 
listless. On tall stools their lookouts yawned behind papers. 
One of these was a woman, young, pretty, most attractive 
in the soft, flaring, flouncy costume of that period. A smal, 
group of men stood at the bar. One of the berkeepers was 
mixing drinks, pouring the liquid, at arm’s length from one 
tumbler to another in a long parabolic curve, and without 
spilling a drop. Only one table was doing business, and 
that with only three players. Johnny pushed rapidly 
toward this table, and I, a little diffidently, followed. 

The game was roulette. Johnny and the dealer evidently 
recognized each other, for a flash of the eye passed between 
them, but they gave no other sign. Johnny studied the 
board a moment then laid twenty-two dollars in coin on one 
of the numbers. The other players laid out small bags 
of gold dust. The wheel spun, and the ball rolled. Two of 
the men lost; their dust was emptied into a drawer beneath 
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the table and the bags tossed back to them. The third had 
won; the dealer deftly estimated the weight of his bet, 
lifting it in the flat of his left hand; then spun several gold 
pieces toward the winner. He seemed quite satisfied. The 
gambler stacked a roll of twenty-dollar pieces, added one to 
them, and thrust them at Johnny. I had not realized that 
the astounding luck of winning off a single number had 
befallen him. 

“Ten to one — two hundred and twenty dollars!” he 
muttered to me. 

The other three players were laying their bets for the 
next turn of the wheel. Johnny swept the gold pieces into 
his pocket, and laid back the original stake against even. 
He lost. Thereupon he promptly arose and left the 
building. 
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TALBOT DESERTS 


I followed him to the hotel somewhat gloomily; for I was 
now the only member of our party who had not made good 
the agreed amount of the partnership. It is significant 
that never for a moment did either Johnny or myself doubt 
that Talbot would have the required sum. Johnny, his 
spirits quite recovered, whistled like a lark. 

We arrived just in time for the first supper call, and 
found Talbot and Yank awaiting us. Yank was as cool and 
taciturn, and nodded to us as indifferently, as ever. Talbot, 
however, was full of excitement. His biscuit-brown com- 
plexion had darkened and flushed until he was almost 
Spanish-black, and the little devils in his eyes led a merry 
dance between the surface and unguessed depths. He was 
also exceedingly voluble; and, as usual when in that mood, 
aggravatingly indirect. He joked and teased and carried 
on like a small boy; and insisted on ordering an elaborate 
dinner and a bottle of champagne, in the face of even 
Johnny’s scandalized expostulations. When Johnny pro- 
tested against expenditure, it was time to look out! 

“This is on me! This is my party! Dry up, Johnny!” 
cried Talbot. ‘Fill your glasses. Drink to the new enter- 
prise; the Undertakers’ Mining Company, Unlimited. uy 
~ “Undertakers?”’ I echoed. 
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“Well, you all look it. Call it the Gophers, then. 
Capital stock just eight hundred and eighty dollars, fully 
subscribed. I suppose it is fully subscribed, gentlemen?”’ 
He scrutinized us closely. ‘Ah, Frank! I see we’ll have to 
take your promissory note. But the artistic certificates 
are not yet home from the engravers. Take your time. 
Maybe a relative will die.” 

“Talbot,” said I disgustedly, “if I hadn’t happened 
to smell your breath before supper T’d think you 
drunk.”’ 

“T am drunk, old deacon,” rejoined Talbot, “but with 
the Wine of Enchantment — do you know your Persian? 
No? Well, then, this: 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And f’ll not ask for wine!” 


“A woman!” grumbled the literal Yank. 

“The best, the most capricious, the most beautiful 
woman in the world,” cried Talbot, ‘whose smile intoxi- 
cates, whose frown drives to despair.” 

“What are you drivelling about?” I demanded. 

“The goddess fortune — what else? But come,” and 
Talbot rose with a sudden and startling transition to the 
calm and businesslike. ‘We can smoke outside; and we 
must hear each other’s reports.” 

He paid for the dinner, steadfastly refusing to let us bear 
our share. I noticed that he had acquired one of the usual 
buckskin sacks, and shook the yellow dust from the mouth 
of it to the pan of the gold scales with quite an accustomed 
air 
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We lit our pipes and sat down at one end of the veranda, 
where we would not be interrupted. 

‘“‘Fire ahead, Yank,” advised Talbot. 

“‘There’s two ways of going to the mines,” said Yank: 
“One is to go overland by horses to Sutter’s Fort or the 
new town of Sacramento, and then up from there into the 
foothills of the big mountains way yonder. The other is 
to take a boat and go up river to Sacramento and then pack 
across with horses.”’ : 

“‘How much is the river fare?” asked Taibot. 

“Vou have to get a sailboat. It costs about forty 
dollars apiece.”’ 

“How long would it take?” 

‘Four or five days.” 

“And how long from here to Sutter’s Fort by 
horse?” 

“About the same.” 

“Depends then on whether horses are cheaper here or 
there.” 

“They are cheaper there; or we can get our stuff freighted 
in by Greasers and hoof it ourselves.” 

“Then I should think we ought to have a boat.” 

“T got one,” said Yank. 

“Good for you!” cried Talbot. ‘“You’re a man after 
my own heart! Well, Johnny?” 

Johnny told his tale, a little proudly and produced his 
required two hundred and twenty dollars. 

“You had luck,” said Talbot non-committally, “and you 
ran a strong risk of coming back here without a cent, didn’t 
you? I want to ask you one question, Johnny. If you had 
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lost, would you have been willing to have taken the con- 
sequences?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Johnny biankly. 

“Would you have been willing to have dropped out of 
this partnership?”’ 

Johnny stared. 

“I mean,” said Talbot kindly, “that you had no right 
to try to get this money by merely a gambler’s chance 
unless you were willing to accept the logical result if vou 
failed. It isn’t fair to the rest of us.” 

“T see what you mean,” said Johnny slowly. “No; I 
hadn’t thought of it that way.” 

“Well, as I said, you had luck,” repeated Talbot cheer- 
fully, “so we needn’t think of it further.” It was char- 
acteristic that Johnny took this veiled rebuke from Talbot 
Ward in a meek and chastened spirit; from any one else 
his high temper could never stand even a breath of criticism, 
“How about you, Frank?” Talbot asked me. 

I detailed my experiences in a very few words and ex- 
hibited my gold slug. 

“That’s the best I can do,” I ended, “and half of that 
does not belong to me. I can, however, in a few days 
scrape up the full amount; there is plenty to do here. And 
barring bull luck, like Johnny’s, I don’t see much show of 
beating that, unless a man settled down to stay here.” 

Talbot stared at me, ruminatively, until I began to get 
testive. Then he withdrew his eyes. He made no com- 
ment. 

“T suppose you have your money,” suggested Yank to 
him, after a pause. 
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“Oh — yes,” said Talbot as though awaking from pro- 
found reverie. 

“Well, tell us about it. How did you get it? How leng 
did it take you?” 

“About half an hour. I figured that everybody in a 
place like this would ke wanting news. SoI sorted out that 
bundle of old newspapers you fellows were always laughing 
at, and I went out and sold them. Lucky I got busy with 
them early; for I don’t doubt the arrival of the Oregon 
broke the market.”’ 

“How much did you get for them?” asked Johnny. 

“A dollar apiece for most, and fifty cents for the rest. 
I came out two hundred and seventy dollars ahead all told, 
That, with Frank’s and my ten dollars, gave me sixty 
dollars above the necessary amount.” 

Johnny arose and kicked himself solemnly. 

“For not guessing what newspapers were good for,” he 
explained. ‘‘Goon! What next? What did you do with 
the rest of the day?” 

Talbot leaned forward, and all the animation of the 
dinner table returned to his manner and to his face. 

“Boys,” said he earnestly, “this is the most wonderful 
town that has ever been! There has been nothing like it 
in the past; and there will never be anything like it again. 
After I had sold out my papers I went wandering across the 
Plaza with my hands in my pockets. Next the El Dorado 
there is a hole in the ground. It isn’t much of a hole, and 
the edges are all caving in because it is sandy. While | 
was looking at it two men came along. One was the owner 
of the hole. and the other said he was a lawyer. ‘The owner 
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offered to rent the hole to the lawyer for two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month; and the lawyer was inclined to take 
him up. After they had gone on I paced off the hole, 
just for fun. It was twelve feet square by about six feet 
deep! Then I walked on down toward the water front, and 
talked with all the storekeepers. They do a queer business. 
All these goods we see around came out here on consign- 
ment. ‘The local storekeepers have a greater or lesser share 
and sell mainly on commission. Since they haven’t any 
adequate storehouses, and can’t get any put up again, they 
sell the stuff mainly at auction and get rid of it as quickly 
as possible. That’s why some things are so cheap they can 
make pavements of them when a ship happens to come in 
loaded with one article. I talked with some of them and 
told them they ought to warehouse a lot of this stuff so as to 
keep it over until the market steadied. They agreed with 
that; but pointed out that they were putting up warehouses 
as fast as they could — which wasn’t very fast — and in 
the meantime the rains and dust were destroying their 
goods. It was cheaper to sell at auction.” 

“And a heap more exciting,” put in Johnny. “I went 
to one of them.” 

“Well, I wandered down to the shore, and looked out 
over the bay. It was full of shipping, riding high at anchor. 
Thad anidea. Ihired a boat for five dollars, and rowed out 
to some of the ships. Believe me or not, most of them were 
empty; not even a watchman aboard! I found some of the 
captains, however, and talked with each of them. They 
all told the same story.”’ 

“Crews skipped to the mines, I suppose?” said Yank. 
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“Exactly. And they couldn’t get any more. So I 
offered to hire a few of them.” 

“The captains?” I inquired. 

“No; the ships.” 

“The what?” we yelled in chorus. 

““The ships.” 

“‘But if the captains can’t get crews—— 

“Oh, I don’t want to sail them,” went on Talbot im- 
patiently. ‘It was hard work ‘getting them to agree; they 
all cherished notions they could get crews and go sailing 
some more—good old salts! But I hired four, at last. 
Had to take them for only a month, however; and had to 
pay them in advance five hundred apiece.” 

“TI beg pardon,” said Johnny softly, “for interrupting 
your pleasing tale; but the last item interested me. I do 
not know whether I quite heard it right.” 

“Oh, shut up, Johnny,” said Yank; “let the man tell his 
story. Of course he didn’t have the money in his pocket. 
How did you get it, Tal?” 

Ward shot him a grateful glance. 

“T told them I’d pay them at four o’clock which gave me 
plenty of time.” 

“Two thousand dollars—oh, of course!” murmured 
Johnny. 

“So then,” continued Talbot, “I hustled ashore; and 
went to see some of my merchant friends. In two hours 
¥ had contracts with twelve of them that totalled six thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Why didn’t some of them go out and hire ships on their 
own account?” asked Yank shrewdly. 
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‘Because I didn’t mention the word ‘ship’ until I had 
their business,” said Talbot. ‘‘I just guaranteed them 
storage, waterproof, practically fireproof, dustproof, and 
within twenty-four hours. I guess most of them thought 
I was crazy. But as it didn’t cost them anything, they 
were willing to take a chance.” 

“Then you didn’t raise your ten thousand dollars from 
them in advance payments!” I marvelled. 

“Certainly not. That would have scared off the whole 
lot of them. But I got their agreements; I told you it took 
me two hours. Then I walked up the street figuring where 
I'd get the money. Of course I saw I’d have to divide the 
profits. I didn’t know anybody; but after a while I 
decided that the best chance was to get some advice from 
honest and disinterested man. So I asked the first man I 
met who ran the biggest gambling place in town. He told 
me Jim Recket.” | 

‘Jim Recket?”’ I echoed. ‘‘He’s the man I was to leave 
change for my gold slug with.” 

“Recket keeps the El Dorado, next door in the tent. 
He impressed me as a very quiet, direct, square sort of a 
fellow. The best type of professional gambler, in matters 
of this sort, generally is. 

““T am looking for a man,’ said I, ‘who has a little idle 
money, some time, no gold-mining fever, pienty of nerve, 
and abroad mind. Can you tell me who he is?” 

“He thought a minute and then answered direct, as ! 
knew he would. 

“Sam Brannan,’ he said. 

“Tell me about him.’ 
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“To take up your points,’ said Recket, checking off his 
fingers, ‘he came out with a shipload of Mormons as their 
head, and he collected tithes from them for over a year; 
that’s your idle money. He has all the time the Lord 
stuck into one day at a clip; that’s your “some time.” 
He has been here in the city since ’48 which would seem 
to show he doesn’t care much for mining. He collected 
the tithes from those Mormons, and sent word to Brigham 
Young that if he wanted the money to come and get it. 
That’s for your nerve. As for being broad minded — 
well, when a delegation of the Mormons, all ready for a 
scrap, came to him solemnly to say that they were going to 
refuse to pay him the tithes any more, even if he was the 
California head of the church, he laughed them off the 
place for having been so green as to pay them as long as 
they had.’ 

“T found Sam Brannan, finally, at the bar in Dennison’s 
Exchange.” 

“What was he like?” asked Johnny eagerly. ‘I'll bet 
T heard his name fifty times to-day.” 

“He is a thickset, jolly looking, curly headed fellow, 
with a thick neck, a bulldog jaw, and a big voice,” replied 
Talbot. ‘Of course he tried to bully me, but when that 
didn’t work, he came down to business. We entered into 
an agreement. 

‘‘Brannan was to furnish the money, and take half the 
profits, provided he liked the idea. When we had settled 
it all, I told him my scheme. He thought it over a while 
and came in. Then we rowed off and paid the captains of 
the ships. It was necessary now to get them warped in 
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at high tide, of course, but Sam Brannan said he’d see 
to that —he has some sort of a pull with the natives, 
enough to get a day’s labour, anyway.” 

“Warp them in?” I echoed. 

“Certainly. You couldn’t expect the merchants to 
lighter their stuff off in boats always. We'll beach these 
ships at high tide, and then run some sort of light cause- 
way out to them. There’s no surf, and the bottom is 
soft. It'll cost us something, of course; but Sam and I 
figure we ought to divide three thousand clear.” 

“Td like to ask a question or so,” said I. ‘“What’s to 
prevent the merchants doing this same hiring of ships 
for themselves?” 

“Nothing,” said Talbot, “after the first month.” 

“And what prevented Brannan, after he had heard your 
scheme, from going out on his own hook, and pocketing ail 
the proceeds? ”’ 

“You don’t understand, Frank,” said Talbot impatiently, 
“Men of our stamp don’t do those things.” 

On asaidel, 

“This,” said Johnny, “made it about two o’clock, as I 
figure your story. Did you then take a needed rest?” 

“Quarter of two,” corrected Talbot, “I was going back 
to the hotel, when I passed that brick building — you 
know, on Montgomery Street. I remembered then that 
lawyer and his two hundred and fifty dollars for a hole in 
the ground. It seemed to me there was a terrible waste 
somewhere. Here was a big brick building filled up with 
nothing but goods. It might much better be filled with 
people. There is pleaty of room for goods in those ships; 
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but you can’t very well put people on the ships. So I 
just dropped in to see them about it. I offered to hire 
the entire upper part of the building; and pointed out that 
the lower part was all they could possibly use as a store. 
They said they needed the upper part as storehouse. I 
offered to store the goods in an accessible safe place. 
Of course they wanted to see the place; but I wouldn’t 
let on, naturally, but left it subject to their approval 
after the lease was signed. The joke of it is they were 
way overstocked anyway. Finally I made my grand 
offer. 

“<¢T ook here,’ said I, ‘you rent me that upper story 
tor a decent length of time — say a year —and I'll buy 
out the surplus stock you’ve got up there at a decent 
valuation.’ They jumped at that; of course they pretended 
not to, but just the same they jumped. T’ll either sell 
the stuff by auction, even if at a slight loss, or else Pll 
stick it aboard a ship. Depends a good deal on what is 
there, of course. It’s mostly bale and box goods of some 
sort or another. I’ve got an inventory in my pocket. 
Haven’t looked at it yet. Then I’ll partition off that 
wareroom and rent it out for offices and so forth. There 
are a lot of lawyers and things in this town just honing for 
something dignified and stable. 1 only pay three thousand 
a month for it.” 

Johnny groaned deeply. 

“Well,” persisted Talbot, “I figure on getting at least 
eight thousand a month out of it. That'll take care of a 
little loss on the goods, if necessary. I’m not sure a 
loss is necessary.” 
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“And how much, about, are the goods?” I inquired 
softly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Somewhere between ten and twenty 
thousand, I suppose.” 

“Paid for how, and when?”’ 

“One third cash, and the rest in notes. The interest 
out here is rather high,” said Talbot regretfully. 

“Where do you expect to get the money?” I insisted. 

“Oh, money! money!” cried Talbot, throwing out his 
arms with a gesture of impatience. ‘The place is full of 
money. It’s pouring in from the mines, from the world 
outside. Money’s no trouble!” 

He fell into an intent reverie, biting at his short mous- 
tache. I arose softly to my feet. 

“Johnny,” said I, in a strangled little voice, ‘I’ve 
got to give back McGlynn’s change. Want to go with 
me?” 

We tiptoed around the corner of the building, and fell 
into each other’s arms with shrieks of joy. 

“Oh!” cried Johnny at last, wiping the tears from his 
eyes. ‘‘Money’s no trouble!” 

After we had to some extent relieved our feelings we 
changed my gold slug into dust —I purchased a buck- 
skin bag — and went to find McGlynn. Our way to his 
quarters led past the post-office, where a long queue of men 
still waited patiently and quietly in line. We stood for 
a few moments watching the demeanour of those who had 
received their mail, or who had been told there was nothing 
for them. Some of the latter were pathetic, and looked 
fairly dazed with grief and disappointment. 
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~The letters were passed through a small window let in 
the adobe of the wall; and the men filed on to the veranda 
at one end and off it at the other. The man distributing 
mail was a small, pompous, fat Englishman. I recognized 
McGlynn coming slowly down with the line, and paid him 
half the dust in my bag. 

As McGlynn reached the window, the glass in it slammed 
shut, and the clerk thrust a card against it. 

“‘ Mails close at 9 p.m.” 

McGlynn tapped at the glass, received no attention, and 
commenced to beat a tattoo. The window was snatched 
open, and the fat clerk, very red, thrust his face in the 
opening. 

“What do you want?” he demanded truculently. 

“Any letters for John A. McGlynn?”’ 

“This office opens at 8:30 A.M.” said the clerk, slam- 
ming shut the window. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, and before the man had 
a chance to retire, McGlynn’s huge fist crashed through 
the glass and into his face. 

The crowd had waited patiently; but now, with a brutal 
snarl, it surged forward. McGlynn, a pleasant smile on 
his face, swung slowly about. 

“Keep your line, boys! Keep your line!”? he boomed. 
“There’s no trouble! It’s only a little Englishman who 
don’t know our ways yet.” 

Inside the building the postal force, white and scared 
yet over the menacing growl of the beast they had so nearly 
roused, hastened to resume their tasks. I heard later 
that the last man in line reached the window only at three, 
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o’clock in the morning. Also that next day McGlynn was 
summoned by Geary, then postmaster, to account for his 
share in the row; and that in the end Geary apologized and 
was graciously forgiven by McGlynn! I can well believe it. 

We found Yank and Talbot still at the edge of the 
hotel veranda. 

‘Look here, Tal!” said Johnny at once. ‘‘How are you 
going to finish all this business you’ve scared up, and get 
off to the mines within a reasonable time? We ought to 
start pretty soon.” 

““Mines?”’ echoed Talbot, “‘I’m not going to the mines! 
I wouldn’t leave all this for a million mines. No: Yank 
and If have been talking it over. You boys will have to 
attend to the mining end of this business. I'll pay Frank’s 
share and take a quarter of the profits, and Frank can pay 
me in addition half his profits. In return for the work I 
don’t do, Pll put aside two hundred and twenty dollars 
and use it in my business here, and all of us will share in the 
profits I make from that amount. How does that strike 
your” 

“I don’t like to lose you out of this,” said Johnny 
disappointedly. 

“Nor I,” said I. 

“And I hate to lose the adventure, boys,” agreed Talbot 
earnestly. ‘But, honestly, I can’t leave this place now 
even if I want to; and I certainly don’t want to.” 

I turned in that night with the feeling that I had passed 
a very interesting day. 
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Two days later Yank, Johnny, and I embarked aboard 
a small bluff-bowed sailboat, waved our farewells to Talbot 
standing on the shore, and laid our course to cross the blue 
bay behind an island called Alcatraz. Our boatman was 
a short, swarthy man, with curly hair and gold rings in 
his ears. He handled his boat well, but spoke not at all. 
After a dozen attempts to get something more than mono- 
syllables out of him, we gave it up, and settled ourselves 
to the solid enjoyment of a new adventure. 

The breeze was strong, and drove even our rather 
clumsy craft at considerable speed. The blue waters of 
the bay flashed in the sun and riffled under the squalls. 
Spray dashed away from our bows. A chill raced in from 
the open Pacific, diluting the sunlight. 

We stared ahead of us, all eyes. The bay was a veri- 
table inland sea; and the shores ahead of us lay flat and 
wide, with blue hazy hills in the distance, and a great 
mountain hovering in midair to our right. Black cormo 
rants going upwind flapped heavily by us just above 
the water, their necks stretched out. Gulls wheeled and 
screamed above us, or floated high and light like corks 
over the racing waves. Rafts of ducks lay bobbing, their 
necks furled, their head close to their bodies. A salt 
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tang stirred our blood; and on the great mountain just 
north of the harbour entrance the shadows of cafions were 
beginning most beautifully to define themselves. 

Altogether it was a pleasant sail. We perched to 
windward, and smoked our pipes, and worked ourselves to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm over what we were going to see 
and do. The sailor too smoked his pipe, leaning against 
the long, heavy tiller, 

Lhe distant flat shores drew nearer. We turned a 
corner and could make out the mouth of a river, and across 
it a white line that, as we came up on it, proved to be 
the current breaking against the wind over a very solid 
bar. For the first time our sailor gave signs of life. He 
stood on his feet, squinted ahead, ordered us amidships, 
dropped the peak of the mainsail, took the sheet in his 
hand. We flew down against the breakers. In a moment 
we were in them. Two sickening bumps shook our very 
vertebre. The mast swayed drunkenly from side to side 
as the boat rolled on her keel, the sail flopped, a follow- 
ing wave slopped heavily over the stern, and the water 
swashed forward across our feet. Then we recovered a 
trifle, staggered forward, bumped twice more, and slid 
into the smoother deep water. The sailor grunted, and 
passed us a dipper. We bailed her out while he raised 
again the peak of his sail. 

Shortly after this experience we glided up the reaches 
of a wide beautiful river. It had no banks, but was bor- 
dered by the tall reeds called tules. As far as the eye could 
reach, and that was very far when we climbed part way 
up the mast to look, these tules extended. League after 
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ieague they ran away like illimitable plains, green and brown 
and beautiful, until somewhere over the curve of the earth 
straight ahead they must have met distant blue hills. 
To the southeast there seemed no end but the sky. 

From the level of the boat, however, we saw only a 
little way into the outer fringe. The water lay among 
the stalks, and mud hens with white bills pushed their 
way busily into intricate narrow unguessed waterways. 
Occasionally the hedge of the tules broke to a greater or 
lesser opening into a lagoon. These were like shallow lakes, 
in which sometimes grew clumps of grasses. They were 
covered with waterfowl. Never have I seen so many 
ducks and geese of all kinds. They literally covered the 
surface of the water, and fairly seemed to jostle each 
other as they swam busi#y to and fro, intent on some 
business of their own. Their comfortable, low conversa- 
tional clucking and quacking was a pleasure to hear. When, 
out of curiosity, we fired a revolver shot, they rose in 
the air with a roar like that of a great waterfall, and their 
crossing lines of flight in the sky was like the multitude 
of midges in the sun. I remember one flock of snow- 
white geese that turned and wheeled, alternately throwing 
their bodies in shadow or in the sunlight, so that they 
flashed brilliantly. 

As the sun declined, the wind fell. Fortunately the 
current in the river was hardly perceptible. We slipped 
along on glassy waters. Thousands upon thousands of 
blackbirds dipped across us uttering their calls. Against 
a saffron sky were long lines of waterfowl, their necks 
outstretched. A busy multitudinous noise of marsh birds 
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rose and fell all about us. The sun was a huge red bali 
touching the distant hills. 

At last the wind failed us entirely, but the sailor got 
out a pair of sweeps, and we took turns rowing. Within | 
a half hour we caught the silhouette of three trees against 
the sky, and shortly landed on a little island of solid 
ground. Here we made camp for the night. 

All next day, and the days after, being luckily favoured 
by steady fair winds, we glided up the river. I could 
not but wonder at the certainty with which our sailor 
picked the right passage from the numerous false channels 
that offered themselves. The water was beautifully clear 
and sweet; quite different from the muddy currents of 
to-day. Shortly the solid ground had drawn nearer; so 
that often we passed long stretches of earth standing above 
the tule-grown water. Along these strips grew sycamore 
and cottonwood trees of great size, and hanging vines of the 
wild grape. The trees were as yet bare of leaves, but 
everything else was green and beautiful. We could see 
the tracks of many deer along the flats, but caught no 
sight of the animals themselves. At one place, however, 
we did frighten a small band of half a dozen elk. They 
crashed away recklessly through the brush, making noise 
and splashing enough for a hundred. Yank threw one of 
his little pea bullets after them; and certainly hit, for we 
found drops of blood. The sailor shook his head dis- 
paragingly over the size of the rifle balls, to Yank’s vast 
disgust. Inever saw him come nearer to losing his temper. 
As a matter of fact I think the sailor’s contention had some- 
thing in it; the long accurate weapon with its tiny missile 
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was probably all right when its user had a chance to plant 
the bullet exactly in a fatal spot, but not for such quick 
snap shooting as this. At any rate our visions of cheap 
fresh meat vanished on the hoof. 

The last day out we came into a wide bottomland country 
with oaks. The distant blue hills had grown, and had 
become slate-gray. At noon we discerned ahead of us a 
low bluff, and a fork in the river; and among the oak trees 
the gleam of tents, and before them a tracery of masts 
where the boats and small ships lay moored to the trees. 
This was the embarcadero of Sutter’s Fort beyond; or the 
new city of Sacramento, whichever you pleased. Here 
our boat journey ended. 

We disembarked into a welter of confusion. Dust, men, 
‘mules, oxen, bales, boxes, barrels, and more dust. Every- 
ihing was in the open air. Tents were pitched in the open, 
under the great oaks, anywhere and everywhere. Next, 
the river, and for perhaps a hundred yards from the banks, 
the canvas structures were arranged in rows along what 
were evidently intended to be streets; but beyond that 
every one simply “squatted” where he pleased. We tramped 
about until we found a clear space, and there dumped down 
our effects. They were simple enough, and our house- 
keeping consisted in spreading our blankets and canvas, 
and unpacking our frying pan and pots. The entire list of 
our provisions consisted of pork, flour, salt, tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, and some spirits. 

After supper we went out in a body to see what we could 
find out concerning our way to the mines. We did not even 
possess a definite idea as to where we wanted to go! 
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In this quest we ran across our first definite discourage- 
ment. The place was fuil of men and they were all will- 
ing to talk. Fully three quarters were, like ourselves, 
headed toward the mines; and were consequently full of 
theoretical advice. The less they actually knew the more 
insistent they were that theirs was the only one sure route 
or locality or method. Of the remainder probably half 
were the permanent population of the place, and busily 
occupied in making what money they could. They 
were storekeepers, gamblers, wagon owners, saloonkeepers, 
transportation men. Of course we could quickly have had 
from most of these men very definite and practical advice 
as to where to go and how to get there; but the advice would 
most likely have been strongly tempered with self-interest. 
The rest of those we encountered were on their way back 
from the mines. And from them we got our first dash of 
cold water in the face. 

According to them the whole gold-fable was vastly 
exaggerated. To be sure there was gold, no one could 
deny that, but it occurred very rarely, and in terrible 
places to get at. One had to put in ten dollars’ worth of 
work, to get out one dollars’ worth of dust. And provisions 
were so high that the cost of living ate up all the profits. 
Besides, we were much too late. All the good claims had 
been taken up and worked out by the earliest comers, 
There was much sickness in the mines, and men were dying 
like flies. A man was a fool ever to leave home but a 
double-dyed fool not to return there as soon as possible. 
Thus the army of the discouraged. There were so many 
of them, and they talked so convincingly, that I, for one, 
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felt my ‘golden dream dissipating; and a glance at Johnny’s 
face showed that he was much in the same frame of mind. 
We were very young; and we had so long been keyed up so 
high that a reaction was almost inevitable. Yank showed 
no sign; but chewed his tobacco imperturbably. 

We continued our inquiries, however, and had soon 
acquired a mass of varied information. The nearest mines 
were about sixty miles away; we could get our freight trans- 
ported that far by the native Californian cargadores at 
fifty dollars the hundredweight. Or we could walk and 
carry our own goods. Or we might buy a horse or so to 
pack in our belongings. If we wanted to talk to the 
cargadores we must visit their camp over toward the south, 
if we wanted to buy horses we could do nothing better than 
to talk to McClellan, at Sutter’s Fort. Fifty dollars 
a hundred seemed pretty steep for freighting; we would not 
be able to carry all we owned on our backs; we decided to 
try to buy the horses. 

Accordingly next morning, after a delicious sleep under 
the open sky, we set out to cover the three or four miles 
to Sutter’s Fort. 

This was my first sight of the California country land- 
scape, and I saw it at the most beautiful time of year. 
The low-rolling hills were bright green, against which 
blended the darker green of the parklike oaks. Over the 
slopes were washes of colour where the wild flowers grew, 
like bright scarves laid out in the sun. They were of deep 
orange, or an equally deep blue, or, perhaps, of mingled 
white and purple. Each variety, and there were many of 
them, seemed to grow by itself so that the colours were 
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massed. Johnny muttered something about “the trailing 
glory — banners of the hills’; but whether that was a 
quotation or just Johnny I do not know. 

The air was very warm and grateful, and the sky ex- 
traordinarily blue. Broad-pinioned birds wheeled slowly, 
very high; and all about us, on the tips of swaying bushes 
and in the tops of trees, thousands of golden larks were 
singing. They were in appearance like our meadow-larks 
back east, but their note was quite different; more joyous 
and lilting, but with the same liquid quality. We flushed 
many sparrows of different sorts; and we saw the plumed 
quail, the gallant, trim, little, well-groomed gentlemen, 
running rapidly ahead of us. And over it all showered 
the clear warmth of the sun, like some subtle golden ether 
that dissolved and disengaged from the sleeping hills multi- 
tudinous hummings of insects, songs of birds, odours of 
earth, perfumes of flowers. 

In spite of ourselves our spirits rose. We forgot our anx- 
ious figurings on ways and means, our too concentrated hopes 
of success, our feverish, intent, single-minded desire for gold. 
Three abreast we marched forward through the waving 
shimmering wild oats, humming once more the strains of the 
silly little song to which the gold seekers had elected to stride: 

“T soon shall be in mining camps, 
And then [ll look around, 


And when I see the gold-dust there, 
I'll pick it off the ground. 


“T’ll scrape the mountains clean, old girl, 
Pll drain the rivers dry; 
I’m off for California. 
Susannah, don’t you cry!” 
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Even old Yank joined in the chorus, and he had about as 
much voice as a rusty windmill, and about the same idea 
of tune as a hog has of war. 


“Oh, Susannah! don’t you cry for me! 
I’m off to California with my washbow] on my knee!” 


We topped a rise and advanced on Sutter’s Fort as though 
we intended by force and arms to take that historic post. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
SUTTER’S FORT 


Sutter’s Fort was situated at the edge of the live-oak 
park. We found it to resemble a real fort, with high 
walls, bastions, and a single gate-at each end through which 
one entered to a large enclosed square, perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty yards long by fifty wide.. The walls were 
not pierced for guns; and the defence seemed to depend 
entirely on the jutting bastions. The walls were double, 
and about twenty-five feet apart. Thus by roofing over 
this space, and dividing it with partitions, Sutter had made 
up his barracks, blacksmith shop, bakery, and the like. 
Later in our investigations we even ran across a woollen 
factory, a distillery, a billiard room, and a bowling alley! 
At the southern end of this long space stood a two-story 
house. Directly opposite the two-story house and at the 
other end of the enclosure was an adobe corral. 

The place was crowded with people. A hundred or so 
miners rushed here and there on apparently very important 
business, or loafed contentedly against the posts or the 
sun-warmth of adobe walls. In this latter occupation 
they were aided and abetted by a number of the native 
Californians. Perhaps a hundred Indians were leading 
horses, carrying burdens or engaged in some other heavy 
toil. They were the first we had seen, and we examined 
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them with considerable curiosity. A good many of them 
were nearly naked; but some had on portions of battered 
civilized apparel. Very few could make up a full suit 
of clothes; but contented themselves with either a coat, 
or a shirt, or a pair of pantaloons, or even with only a 
hat, as the case might be. They were very swarthy, 
squat, villainous-looking savages, with big heads, low 
foreheads, coarse hair, and beady little eyes. 

We stopped for some time near the sentry box at the 
entrance, accustoming ourselves to the whirl and move- 
ment. Then we set out to find McClellan. He was almost 
immediately pointed out to us, a short, square, businesslike 
man, with a hard gray face, dealing competently with the 
pressure. A score of men surrounded him, each eager for 
his attention. While we hovered, awaiting our chance, 
two men walked in through the gate. They were accorded 
the compliment of almost a complete silence on the part 
of those who caught sight of them. 

The first was a Californian about thirty-five or forty 
years of age, a man of a lofty, stern bearing, swarthy 
skin, glossy side whiskers, and bright supercilious eyes. 
He wore a light blue short jacket trimmed with scarlet 
and with silver buttons, a striped silk sash, breeches of 
crimson velvet met below by long embroidered deerskin 
boots. A black kerchief was bound crosswise on his head 
entirely concealing the hair; and a flat-crowned, wide, gray 
hat heavily ornamented with silver completed this gorgeous 
costume. He moved with the assured air of the aristocrat. 
The splendour of his apparel, the beauty of his face and 
figure, and the grace of his movements attracted the first 
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glance from alleyes. Then immediately he was passed over 
in favour of his companion. 

The latter was a shorter, heavier man, of more mature 
years. In fact his side whiskers were beginning to turn 
eray. His costume was plain, but exquisitely neat, and 
a strange blend of the civil and the military. The jacket 
for example, had been cut in the trim military fashion, 
but was worn open to exhibit the snowy cascade of the 
linen beneath. But nobody paid much attention to the 
man’s dress. The dignity and assured calm of his face and 
eye at once impressed one with conviction of unusual 
quality. 

Johnny stared for a moment, his brows knit. Then 
with an exclamation, he sprang forward. 

‘‘Captain Sutter!” he cried. 

Sutter turned slowly, to look Johnny squarely in the face, 
nis attitude one of cold but courteous inquiry. Johnny 
was approaching, hatin hand. I confess he astonished me. 
We had known him intimately for some months, and 
always as the harum-scarum, impulsive, hail fellow, bub- 
bling, irresponsible. Now a new Johnny stepped forward, 
quiet, high-bred, courteous, self-contained. Before he had 
spoken a word, Captain Sutter’s aloof expression had 
relaxed. 

“T beg your pardon for addressing you so abruptly,”’ 
Johnny was saying. “The surprise of the moment must 
excuse me. Ten years ago, sir, I had the pleasure of 
meeting you at the time you visited my father in 
Virginia.” 

“My dear boy!” cried Sutter. “Vou are, of course the 
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son of Colonel Fairfax. But ten years ago —- you were a 
very young man!” 

““A small boy, rather,” laughed Johnny. 

They chatted for 2 few moments, exchanging news, I 
suppose, though they had drawn beyond our ear-shot. In 
a few moments we were summoned, and presented; first to 
Colonel Sutter, then to Don Gaspar Martinez. The latter 
talked English well. Yank and I, both somewhat silent 
and embarrassed before all this splendour of manner, 
trailed the triumphal progress like two small boys. We 
were giad to trail, however. Captain Sutter took us 
about, showing us in turn all the many industries of the 
place. 

“The old peaceful life is gone,” said he. ‘The fort 
has become a trading post for miners. It is difficult now 
to get labour for my crops, and I have nearly abandoned 
cultivation. My Indians I have sent out to mine for me.” 

He showed us a row of long troughs outside the walls to 
which tis Indian workmen had come twice a day for their 
rations of wheat porridge. “They scooped it out with 
their hands,” he told us “‘like animals.” Also he pointed 
out the council circle beneath the trees where he used to 
meet the Indians. He had great influence with the sur- 
rounding tribes; and had always managed to live peacefully 
with them. 

“But that is passing,” said he. ‘The American miners, 
quite naturally, treat them as men; and they are really 
children. It makes misunderstanding, and bloodshed, and 
reprisals. The era of good feeling is about over. They 
still trust me, however, and will work for me.” 
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Don Gaspar here excused himself on the ground of 
business, promising to rejoin us later. 

“That trouble will come upon us next,” said Captain 
Sutter, nodding after the Spaniard’s retreating form. “It 
is already beginning. The Californians hold vast quanti- 
ties of land with which they do almost nothing. A nu- 
merous and energetic race is coming; and it will require 
room. There is conflict there. And their titles are 
mixed; very mixed. It will behoove a man to hold a very 
clear title when the time comes.” 

“Your own titles are doubtless clear and strong,” sug- 
gested Johnny. 

“None better. My grant here came directly from the 
Mexican government itself.” The Captain paused to 
chuckle, ‘‘I suspect that the reason it was given me so 
freely was political — there existed at that time a desire 
to break up the power of the Missions; and the establish- 
ment of rival colonies on a large scale would help to do 
that. The government evidently thought me competent 
to undertake the opening of this new country.” 

“Your grant is a large one?” surmised Johnny. 

“Sixty miles by about twelve,” said Captain Sutter. 

We had by now finished our inspection, and stood 
by the southern gate. 

“T am sorry,” said Captain Sutter, “that I am not 
in a position to offer you hospitality. My own residence 
is at a farm on the Feather River. This fort, as no doubt 
you are aware, I have sold to the traders. In the changed 
conditions it is no longer necessary to me.” 

“Do you not regret the changed conditions?” asked 
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Johnny after a moment. “I can imagine the interest in 
building a new community —all these industries, the 
training of the Indians to work, the growing of crops, 
the raising of cattle.” 

“One may regret changed conditions; but one cannot 
prevent their changing,” said Captain Sutter in his even, 
placid manner. “The old condition was a very pleasant 
dream; this is a reality.” 

We walked back through the enclosure. Our companion 
was greeted on all sides with the greatest respect and 
affection. To all he responded with benign but unapproach- 
able dignity. From the vociferating group he called the 
trader, McClellan, to whom he introduced us, all three, 
with urbane formality. 

“These young men,” he told McClellan, who listened 
to him intently, his brows knit, ‘are more than acquaint- 
ances, they are very especial old friends of mine. I 
wish to bespeak your good offices for what they may require. 
They are on their way to the mines. And now, gentlerien, 
I repeat, I am delighted to have had this opportunity; I 
wish you the best of luck; and I sincerely hope you may 
be able to visit me at Feather River, where you are 
always sure of a hearty welcome. Treat them well, 
McClellan.” 

“You know, Cap’n, friends of your’n are friends of 
mine,”’ said McClellan briefly. 

At the end of half an hour we found ourselves in pos- 
session of two pack-horses and saddles, and a load of 
provisions. 

“Look out for hoss thieves,” advised McClellan. “These 
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yere Greasers will follow you for days waitin’ for a chance 
to git your stock. Don’t picket with rawhide rope or the 
coyotes are likely to knaw yore animiles loose. Better 
buy a couple of ha’r ropes from the nearest Mex. Take 
care of yoreselves. Good-bye.” He was immediately 
immersed in his flood of business. 

We were in no hurry to return, so we put in an hour 
or so talking with the idlers. From them we heard much 
praise for Sutter. He had sent out such and such expe- 
ditions to rescue snow-bound immigrants in the mountains; 
he had received hospitably the travel-worn transcontinen- 
tals; he had given freely to the indigent; and so on with- 
out end. I am very glad that even at second hand I 
had the chance to know this great-hearted old soldier of 
Charles X while in the glory of his possessions and the 
esteem of men. Acre by acre his lands were filched from 
him; and he died in Washington vainly petitioning Con- 
gress for restitution. 
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We loaded our pack-horses, and set off next morning 
early on the trail up the American River. At last, it 
seemed to us, we were really under way; as though our 
long journeyings and many experiences had been but a 
preparation for this start. Our spirits were high, and we 
laughed and joked and sang extravagantly. Even Yank 
woke up and acted like a frisky colt. Such early way- 
farers as we met, we hailed with shouts and chaffing; 
nor were we in the least abashed by an occasional surly 
response, or the not infrequent attempts to discourage 
our hopes. For when one man said there was no gold, 
another was as confident that the diggings were not even 
scratched. 

The morning was a very fine one; a little chilly, with 
a thin white mist hanging low along the ground. This 
the sun soon dissipated. The birds sang everywhere 
We trudged along the dusty road merrily. 

Every little while we stopped to readjust the burdens 
to our animals. A mountaineer had showed us how to lash 
them on, but our skill at that sort of thing was miner’s, 
and the packs would not hold. We had to do them one at 
a time, using the packed animal was a pattern from which 
to copy the hitch on the other. In this painful manner 
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we learned the Squaw Hitch, which, for a long time, was 
to be the extent of our knowledge. However, we got on 
well enough, and mounted steadily by the turns and twists 
of an awiul road, following the general course of the river 
below us. 

On the hills grew high brush, some of it very beautiful. 
The buckthorn, for example, was just coming out; and the 
dogwood, and the mountain laurel. At first these clumps 
of bush were few and scattered; and the surface of the 
hilis, carpeted with short grass, rolled gently away, or 
broke in stone dikes and outcrops. Then later, as we 
mounted, they drew together until they covered the moun- 
tainsides completely, save where oaks and madrone kept 
clear some space for themselves. After a time we began 
sto see a scrubby long-needled pine thrusting its head here 
‘and there above the undergrowth. That was as far as we 
got that day. In the hollow of a ravine we found a tiny 
rill of water, and there we camped. Johnny offered some 
slight objections at first. It was only two o’clock of the 
afternoon, the trees were scrubby, the soil dusty, the place 
generally uncomfortable. But Yank shook his head. 

“If we knew how they played this game, it might be 
all right to go ahead. But we don’t,” said he. Tse 
been noticing this trail pretty close; and I ain’t seen much 
water except in the river; and that’s an awful ways down. 
Maybe we'll find some water over the next hill, and maybe 
we won't. But we know there’s water here. Then there’s 
the question of hoss thieves. McClellan strikes me as a 
man to be believed. I don’t know how they act; but you 
bet no hoss thief gets off with my hoss and me watchin’. 
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But at night it’s different. I don’t know how they do 
things. But I do know that if we tie our hosses next us, 
they won’t be stolen. And that’s what I aim todo. But 
if we do that, we got to give them a chance to eat, hain’t 
we? So we'll let them feed the rest of the afternoon, and 
we'll tie em up to-night.” 

This was much talk for Yank. In fact, the only time 
that taciturn individual ever would open up was in ex- 
planation of or argument about some expedient of wilder- 
ness life or travel. It sounded entirely logical. So we 
made camp. 

Yank turned the two horses out into a grass meadow, 
and sat, his back against an oak tree, smoking his pipe 
and watching them. Johnny and I unrolled the beds, 
sorted out the simnle cooking utensils, and started to 
cook. Occasional travellers on the road just above us 
shouted out friendly greetings. They were a miscel- 
laneous lot. Most were headed toward the mountains. 
These journeyed in various ways. Some walked afoot 
and unencumbered, some carried apparently all their 
belongings on their backs, one outfit comprising three 
men had three saddle horses and four packs — a princely 
caravan. One of the cargadore’s pack-trains went up the 
road enveloped in a thick cloud of dust — twenty or 
thirty pack-mules and four men on horseback herding 
them forward. A white mare, unharnessed save for a 
clanging bell, led the way; and all the mules followed her 
slavishly, the nose of one touching the tail of the other, 
as is the mule’s besotted fashion. They were gay little 
animals, with silver buttons on their harness, and yellow 
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sheepskin linings to their saddles. They carried a great 
variety of all sorts of things; and at the freighting rates 
quoted to us must have made money for their owners. 
Their drivers were a picturesque quartette in sombreros, 
wide sashes, and flowing garments. They sat their animals 
with a graceful careless ease beautiful to behold. 

Near sundown two horsemen turned off the trail and 
rode down to our little trickle of water. When they drew 
near we recognized in one of them Den Gaspar Martinez. 
He wore still his gorgeous apparel of the day before, with 
only the addition of a pair of heavy silver ornamented 
spurs on his heels, and a brace of pistols in his sash. His 
horse, a magnificent chestnut, was harnessed in equal gor- 
geousness, with silvered broad bit, silver chains jangling 
therefrom, a plaited rawhide bridle and reins, a carved 
leather, high-pommelled saddle, also silver ornamented, 
and a bright coloured, woven saddle blanket beneath. 
The animal stepped daintily and proudly, lifting his 
little feet and planting them among the stones as though 
fastidiously. The man who rode with Don Gaspar was 
evidently of a lower class. . He was, however, a straight 
handsome young fellow enough, with a dark clear com- 
plexion, a small moustache, and a pleasant smile. His 
dress and accoutrements were on the same ‘general order 
as those cf Don Gaspar, but of quieter colour and more 
serviceable material. His horse, however, was of the same 
high-bred type. A third animal followed, unled, packed 
with two cowhide boxes. 

The Spaniard rode up to us and saluted courteously, 
_ then his eye lit with recognition. 
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“Ah,” said he, “the good friends of our Capitan Sutter! 
This is to be well met. If it is not too much I would 
beg the favour of to camp.” 

‘By all means, Don Gaspar,” said Johnny rising. “The 
pleasure is of course our own.”’ 

Again saluting us, Don Gaspar and his companion with- 
drew a short distance up the little meadow. There the 
Spaniard sat down beneath a bush and proceeded to 
smoke a cigaretto, while his companion unsaddled the 
horses, turned them loose to graze, stacked up their 
saddles, and made simple camping arrangements. 

“Old Plush Pants doesn’t intend to do any work if he 
catches sight of it first,’’ observed Johnny. 

‘Probably the other man is a servant?”’ I suggested. 

“More likely a sort of dependent,’ amended Johnny, 
““They run a kind of patriarchal establishment, I’ve been 
told.” 

““Don’t use them big words, Johnny,” complained Yank, 
coming up with the horses 

“IT meant they make the poor relations and kid brothers 
do the hustling,” said Johnny. 

“Now I understand you,” said Yank. ‘I wish I could 
see what they do with their hosses nights. I bet they 
know how. And if I was a hoss thief, I’d surely take a 
long chance for that chestnut gelding.” 

“You might wander over later and find out,” I sug- 
gested, 

“And get my system full of lead — sure,” said Yank. 

The two camps did not exchange visits. We caught. 
the flicker of their little fire; but we were really too tired _ 
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to be curious, and we turned in early, our two animals 
tied fast to small trees at our feet. 

The next day lifted us into the mountains. Big green 
peaks across which hung a bluish haze showed themselves 
between the hills. The latter were more precipitous; 
and the brush had now given way to pines of better size 
and quality than those seen lower down. The river 
foamed over rapids or ran darkling in pools and stretches. 
Along the roadside, rarely, we came upon rough-looking 
log cabins, or shacks of canvas, or tents. The owners 
were not at home. We thought them miners; but in the 
light of subsequent knowledge I believe that unlikely — 
the diggings were farther in. 

We came upon the diggings quite suddenly. The trail 
ran around the corner of a hill; and there they were below 
us! Inthe wide, dry stream bottom perhaps fifty men were 
working busily, like a lot of ants. Some were picking 
away at the surface of the ground, others had dug themselves 
down waist deep, and stooped and rose like legless bodies. 
Others had disappeared below ground, and showed oc- 
casionally only as shovel blades. From so far above the 
scene was very lively and animated, for each was working 
like a beaver, and the red shirts made gay little spots of 
colour. On the hillside clung a few white tents and log 
cabins; but the main town itself, we later discovered, as 
well as the larger diggings, lay around the bend and up- 
stream. 

We looked all about us for some path leading down to 
the river, but could find none; so perforce we had to 
continue on along the trail. Thus we entered the camp 
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of Hangman’s Gulch; for if it had been otherwise I am sure 
we would have located promptly where we had seen those 
red-shirted men. 

The camp consisted merely of a closer-knit group of 
tents, log shacks, and a few larger buildings constructed 
of a queer combination of heavy hewn timbers and canvas. 
We saw nobody at all, though in some of the larger build- 
ings we heard signs of life. However, we did not wait to 
investigate the wonders of Hangman’s Gulch, but drove our 
animals along the one street, looking for the trail that should 
lead us back to the diggings. We missed it, somehow, 
but struck into a beaten path that took us upstream. This 
we followed a few hundred yards. It proceeded along a 
rough, boulder-strewn river-bed, around a point of rough, 
jagged rocks, and out to a very wide gravelly flat through 
which the river had made itself a narrow channel. The 
flat swarmed with men, all of them busy, and very 
silent. 

Leading our pack-horses we approached the nearest 
pair of these men, and stood watching them curiously. 
One held a coarse screen of willow which he shook contin- 
uously above a common cooking-pot, while the other slowly 
shovelled earth over this sieve. When the two pots, which 
with the shovel seemed to be all the tools these men pos- 
sessed, had been half filled thus with the fine earth, the 
men carried them to the river. We followed. The miners 
carefully submerged the pots, and commenced to stir 
their contents with their doubled fists. The light earth 
muddied the water, floated upward, and then flowed slowly 
over the rim of the pots and down the current. After z 
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few minutes of this, they lifted the pots carefully, drainea 
off the water, and started back. 

‘‘May we look?” ventured Johnny. 

The taller man glanced at us, and our pack-horses, 
and nodded. This was the first time he had troubled to 
take a good look at us. The bottom of the pot was covered 
with fine black sand in which we caught the gleam and 
sparkle of something yellow. 

“Ts that gold?” I asked, awed. 

“That’s gold,” the man repeated, his rather saturnine 
features lighting up with a grin: Then seeing our interest, 
he unbent a trifle. ‘‘We dry the sand, and then blow it 
away,” he explained; and strode back to where his com- 
panion was impatiently waiting. 

We stumbled on over the rocks and débris. There 
were probably something near a hundred men at work in 
the gulch. We soon observed that the pot method was 
considered a very crude and simple way of getting out the 
gold. Most of the men carried iron pans full of the earth 
to the waterside, where, after submerging until the lighter 
earth had floated off, they slopped the remainder over 
the side with a peculiar twisting, whirling motion, leaving 
at last only the black sand — and the gold! These pan 
miners were in the great majority. But one group of four 
men was doing business on a larger scale. They had con- 
structed what looked like a very shallow baby-cradle on 
rockers into which they poured their earth and water. 
By rocking the cradle violently but steadily, they spilled 
the mud over the sides. Cleats had been nailed in the 
bottom to catch the black sand. 
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We wandered about here and there, looking with all 
our eyes. The miners were very busy and silent, but 
quite friendly, and allowed us to examine as much as we 
pleased the results of their operations. In the pots and 
cradles the yellow flake gold glittered plainly, contrasting 
with the black sand. In the pans, however, the residue 
spread out fan-shaped along the angle between the bottom 
and the side, and at the apex the gold lay heavy and 
beautiful all by itself. The men were generally bearded, 
tanned with working in this blinding sun, and plastered 
liberally with the red earth. We saw some queer sights, 
however; as when we came across a jolly pair dressed in 
what were the remains of ultra-fashionable garments up to 
and including plug hats! At one side working some dis- 
tance irom the stream were small groups of native Cali- 
fornians or Mexicans. They did not trouble to carry the 
earth all the way to the river; but, after screening it 
roughly, tossed it into the air above a canvas, thus winnow- 
ing out the heavier pay dirt. I thought this must be 
very disagreeable. 

As we wandered about here and there among all these 
men so busily engaged, and with our own eyes saw pan 
after pan show gold, actual metallic guaranteed gold, 
such as rings and watches and money are made of, a growing 
excitement possessed us, the excitement of a small boy 
with a new and untried gun. We wanted to get at it 
ourselves. Only we did not know how. 

Finally Yank approached one of the busy miners. 

“Stranger,”’ said he, ‘“we’re new to this. Maybe you 
can tell us where we can dig a little of this gold ourselves.” 
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The man straightened his back, to exhibit a roving 
humorous blue eye, with which he examined Yank from 
top to toe. 

“Tf,” said he, “it wasn’t for that eighteen-foot cannon 
you carry over your left arm, and a cold gray pair of eyes 
you carry in your head, I’d direct you up the sidehill 
yonder, and watch you sweat. As it is, you can work 
anywhere anybody else isn’t working. Start in!” 

“Can we dig right next to you, then?” asked Yank, 
nodding at an unbroken piece of ground just upstream. 

The miner clambered carefully out of his waist-deep 
trench, searched his pockets, produced a pipe and tobacco. 
After lighting this he made Yank a low bow. 

“Thanks for the compliment; but I warn you, this 
claim of mine is not very rich. I’m thinking of trying 
somewhere else.”’ 

“Don’t you get any gold?” 

“Oh, a few ounces a day.” 

“That suits me for a beginning,” said Yank decidedly. 
*¢Come on, boys!” 

The miner hopped back into his hole, only to stick his 
head out again for the purpose of telling us: 

‘‘Mind you keep fifteen feet away!” 

With eager hands we slipped a pick and shovels from 
beneath the pack ropes, undid our iron bucket, and without 
further delay commenced feverishly to dig. 

Johnny held the pail, while Yank and I vied with each 
other in being the first to get our shovelfuls into that 
receptacle. As a consequence we nearly swamped the 
pail first off, and had to pour some of the earth out again. 
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Then we all three ran down to the river and took turns 
stirring that mud pie beneath the gently flowing waters 
in the manner of the “‘pot panners” we had first watched. 
After a good deal of trouble we found ourselves possessed 
of a thick layer of rocks and coarse pebbles. 

‘“‘We forgot to screen it,” I pointed out. 

“We haven’t any screen,” said Johnny. 

“‘Let’s pick ’em out by hand?” suggested Yank. 

We did so. The process emptied the pail. Each of us 
insisted on examining closely; but none of us succeeded in 
creating out of our desires any of that alluring black 
sand. 

““IT suppose we can’t expect to get colour every time?” 
observed Johnny disappointedly. “‘Let’s try her again.” , 

We tried her again: and yet again; and then some more; 
but always with the same result. Our hands became 
puffed and wrinkled with constant immersion in the water, 
and began to feel sore from the continual stirring of the 
rubble. 

“Something wrong,” grunted Johnny into the abysmal 
silence in which we had been carrying on our work. 

“We can’t expect it every time,”’ I reminded him. 

“‘All the others seem to.” 

“Well, maybe we’ve struck a blank place; let’s try 
somewhere else,”’ suggested Yank. 

Johnny went over to speak to our neighbour, who 
was engaged in tossing out shovelfuls of earth from an 
excavation into which he had nearly disappeared. At 
Johnny’s hail, he straightened his back, so that his head 
bobbed out of the hole like a prairie dog. 
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“No, it doesn’t matter where you dig,” he answered 
Johnny’s question. “The pay dirt is everywhere.” 

So we moved on a few hundred feet, picked another 
unoccupied patch, and resumed our efforts. No greater 
success rewarded us here. 

““T believe maybe we ought to go deeper,”’ surmised Yank. 

“Some of these fellows are taking their dirt right 
off top of the ground,” objected Johnny. 

However, we unlimbered the pickaxe and went deeper; 
to the extent of two feet or more. It was good hard work, 
especially as we were all soft for it. The sun poured 
down on our backs with burning intensity; our hands 
blistered; and the round rocks and half-cemented rubble 
that made the bar were not the easiest things in the world 
to remove. However, we kept at it. Yank and I, having 
in times past been more or less accustomed to this sort of 
thing, got off much easier than did poor Johnny. About 
two feet down we came to a mixed coarse sand and stones, 
a little finer than the top dirt. This seemed to us prom~ 
ising, so we resumed our washing operations. They bore 
the same results as had the first; which was just the whole 
of nothing. 

“We've got to hit it somewhere,” said Johnny between 
his teeth. ‘‘Let’s try another place.” 

We scrambled rather wearily, but with a dogged detet- 
mination, out of our shallow hole. Our blue-eyed, long- 
bearded friend was sitting on a convenient boulder near 
at hand, his pipe between his teeth, watching our operations. 

“ Got any tobacco, boys?” he inquired genially. “Smoked 
my last untii to-night, unless you'll lead.” 
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Yank produced a plug, from which the stranger shaved 
some parings. 

“Struck the dirt?” he inquired. ‘No, I see you haven’t.” 
He stretched himself and arose. ‘‘You aren’t washing this 
stuff!’’ he cried in amazement, as his eye took in fully 
what we were about. 

Then we learned what we might have known before — 
but how should we? — that the gold was not to be found 
in any and every sort of loose earth that might happen to 
be lying about, but only in either a sort of blue clay or a 
pulverized granite. Sometimes this “pay dirt” would be 
found atop the ground. Again, the miner had to dig 
for it. 

“All the surface diggings are taken up,” our friend 
told us. ‘‘So now you have to dig deep. It’s about four 
feet down where I’m working. It’ll probably be deeper 
up here. You’d better move back where you were.” 

Yank, stretched himself upright. 

“Look here,” he said decidedly; “let’s get a little sense 
into ourselves. Here’s our pore old hosses standing 
with their packs on, and we no place to stay, and no dinner; 
and we’re scratchin’ away at this bar like a lot of fool hens. 
There’s other days comin’.” 

Johnny and I agreed with the common sense of the 
thing, but reluctantly. Now that we knew how, our 
enthusiasm surged up again. We wanted to get at it. 
The stranger’s eyes twinkled sympathetically. 

“Here, boys,” said he, ‘‘I know just how you feel. Come 
with me.” 

He snatched up our bucket and strode back to his 
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own claim, where he filled the receptacle with some of the 
earth he had thrown out. 

“Go pan that,” he advised us kindly. 

We raced to the water, and once more stirred about the 
heavy contents of the pail until they had floated off with 
the water. In the bottom lay a fine black residue; and 
in that residue glittered the tiny yellow particles. We had 
actually panned our first gold! 

Our friend examined it critically. 

‘“‘That’s about a twelve-cent pan,” he adjudged it. 

Somehow, in a vague way, we had unreasonably expected 
millions at a twist of the wrist; and the words, “‘twelve 
cents,” had a rankly penurious sound tous. However, the 
miner patiently explained that a twelve-cent pan was a very 
good one; and indubitably it was real gold. 

Yank, being older and less excitable, had not accom- 
panied us to the waterside. 

“Well, boys,” he drawled, “that twelve cents is highly 
satisfactory, of course; but in the meantime we’ve lost 
about six hundred dollars’ worth of hoss and grub.” 

Surely enough, our animals had tired of waiting for us, 
and had moved out packs and all. We hastily shouldered 
our implements. 

“Don’t you want to keep this claim next me?” inquired 
our acquaintance. 

We stopped. ; 

“Surely!” I replied. “But how do we do it?” 

“Just leave your pick and shovel in the hole.” 

““Won’t some one steal them?” 

sé No.” 
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“‘What’s to prevent?” I asked a little skeptically. 

‘Miners’ law,” he replied. 

We almost immediately got trace of our strayed animals, 
as a number of men had seen them going upstream. In 
fact we had no difficulty whatever in finding them for they 
had simply followed up the rough stream-bed between the 
cafion walls until it had opened up to a gentler slope and 
_ 2 hanging garden of grass and flowers. Here they had 
turned aside and were feeding. We caught them, and 
were just heading them back, when Yank stopped short. 

‘“What’s the matter with this here?” he inquired. 
“Here's feed; aad water near, and it ain’t so very far back 
to the diggings.” 

We looked about us, for the first time with secing eyes. 
The little up-sloping meadow was blue and dull red 
with flowers; below us the stream brawled foam flecked 
among black rocks; the high hills rose up to meet the sky, 
and at our backs across the way the pines stood thick 
serried. Far up in the blue heavens some birds were 
circling slowly. Somehow the leisurely swing of these 
unhasting birds struck from us the feverish hurry that 
had lately filled our souls. We drew deep breaths; and 
for the first time the great peace and majesty of these 
California mountains cooled our spirits. 

“J think it’s a bully place, Yank,” said Johnny soberly, 

“and that little bench up above us looks flat.” 

We clambered across the slant of the flower- -spangled 
meadow to the bench, just within the fringe of the pines. 
It proved to be flat, and from the edge of it down the 
hill seeped a, little spring marked by the feathery bracken. 
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- We entered a cool green place, peopled with shadows and 
the rare, considered notes of soft-voiced birds. Just 
over our threshold, as it were, was the sunlit, chirpy, 
buzzing, bright-coloured, busy world. Overhead a wind 
of many voices hummed through the pine tops. The 
golden sunlight flooded the mountains opposite, flashed 
from the stream, lay languorous on the meadow. Long bars 
of it slanted through an unguessed gap in the hills behind 
us to touch with magic the very tops of the trees over our 
beads. The sheen of the precious metal was over the 
land. f 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE FIRST GOLD 


We arose before daylight, picketed our horses, left 
our dishes unwashed, and hurried down to the diggings 
just at sun-up carrying our gold pans or “washbowls,”’ and 
our extra tools. The bar was as yet deserted. We set 
to work with a will, taking turns with the pickaxe and 
the two shovels. I must confess that our speed slowed) 
down considerably after the first wild burst, but we 
kept at it steadily. It was hard work, and there is ne 
denying it, just the sort of plain hard work the day labourer 
does when he digs sewer trenches in the city streets 
Only worse, perhaps, owing to the nature of the soil. 
It has struck me since that those few years of hard labour 
in the diggings, from ’49 to ’53 or "54, saw more actual 
manual toil accomplished than was ever before performed 
in the same time by the same number of men. The dis. 
couragement of those returning we now understood. They 
had expected to take the gold without toil ; and were dis- 
mayed at the labour it had required. At any rate, we 
thought we were doing our share that morning, especially 
after the sun came up. We wielded our implernents man- 
fully, piled our débris to one side, and gradually achieved a 
sort of crumbling uncertain excavation reluctant to stay 
emptied. 
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About an hour after our arrival the other miners began 
to appear, smoking their pipes. They stretched them- 
selves lazily, spat upon their hands, and set to. Our 
iriend of the day before nodded at us cheerfully, and 
hopped down into his hole. 

We removed what seemed to us tons of rock. About 
noon, just as we were thinking rather dispiritedly of 
knocking off work for a lunch — which in our early morning 
eagerness we had forgotten to bring — Johnny turned up a 
shovelful whose lower third consisted of the pulverized 
bluish clay. We promptly forgot both lunch and our own 
weariness. ‘ 

“Hey!” shouted our friend, scrambling from his own 
claim. ‘‘Easy with the rocks! What are you conducting 
here? avolcano?” Hepeereddownatus. “Pay dirt, hey? 
Well, take it easy; it won’t run away!” 

Take it easy! As well ask us to quit entirely! We 
tore at the rubble, which aggravatingly and obstinately 
rascaded down upon us from the sides; we scraped eagerly 
for more of that blue clay; at last we had filled our three 
pans with a rather mixed lot of the dirt, and raced to the 
river. Johnny fell over a boulder and scattered his panful 
far and wide. His manner of scuttling back to the hole 
after more reminded me irresistibly of the way a contest- 
ant in a candle race hurries back to the starting point to 
get his candle relighted. 

We panned that dirt clumsily and hastily enough; and 
undoubtedly lost much valuable sand overside; but we 
ended each with a string of colour. We crowded together 
comparing our “pans.” Then we went crazy. I suppose 
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we had about a quarter of a doilar’s worth of gold between 
us, but that was not the point. The long journey with all 
its hardships and adventures, the toil, the uncertainty, 
the hopes, the disappointments and reactions had at last 
their visible tangible conclusion. The tiny flecks of gold 
were a symbol. We yapped aloud, we kicked up our 
neels, we shook hands, we finally joined hands and danced 
around and around. 

From all sides the miners came running up, dropping 
their tools with a clatter. We were assailed by a chorus 
of eager cries. 

“What is it, boys?” “A strike??? ‘‘Whereabouts is 
your claim?” “‘Isit ‘flour’ or ‘flake’?” “‘Let’s see!” 

They crowded around in a dense mob, and those nearest 
jostled to get a glimpse of our pans. Suddenly sobered 
by this interest in our doings, we would have edged away 
could we have got hold of our implements. 

“Wall, Pll be durned!” snorted a tall state of Maine 
man in disgust. ‘This ain’t no strike! This is an insane 
asylum.” 

The news slowly penetrated the crowd. A roar of 
laughter went up. Most of the men were hugely amused; 
but some few were so disgusted at having been fooled that 
they were almost inclined to take it as a personal affront 
that we had not made the expected “strike.” 

“You'd think they was a bunch of confounded Kesky- 
dees,” growled one of them. 

The miners slowly dispersed, returning to their own dig: 
gings. Somewhat red-faced, and very silent, we gathered 
up our pans and slunk back to the claim. Our neighbour 
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stuck his head out of his hole. He alone had not joined 
the stampede in our direction. 

‘How do you like being popular heroes?”’ he grinned. 

Johnny made as though to shy a rock at him, whereupon 
t:e ducked below ground. 

However, our spirits soon recovered. We dumped the 
black sand into a little sack we had brought for the purpose. 
It made quite an appreciable bulge in that sack. We did 
not stop to realize that most of the bulge was sack and 
sand, and mighty little ‘of it gold. It was something 
tangible and valuable; and we were filled with a tremendous 
desire to add to its bulk. 

We worked with entire absorption, quite oblivious to all 
that was going on about us. It was only by accident 
that Yank looked up at last, so I do not know how long Don 
Gaspar had been there. . 

“Will you look at that!” cried Yank. 

Don Gaspar, still in his embroidered boots, his crimson 
velvet breeches, his white linen, and his sombrero, but 
without the blue and silver jacket, was busily wielding 
a pickaxe a hundred feet or so away. His companion, or 
servant, was doing the heavier shovel work. 

“Why, oh, why!” breathed Johnny at last, “‘do you 
suppose, if he must mine, he doesn’t buy himself a suit 
of dungarees or a flannel shirt?”’ 

“D] bet it’s the first hard work he ever did in his life;”’ 
surmised Yank. 

“And Vl bet he won’t do that very long,” ! guessed. 

But Don Gaspar seemed to have more sticking power than 
we gave him credit for. We did not pay him much further 
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attention, for we were busy with our own affairs; but every 
time we glanced in his direction he appeared to be still 
at it. Our sack of sand was growing heavier; as indeed 
were our limbs. As a matter of fact we had been at harder 
work than any of us had been accustomed to, for very long 
hours, beneath a scorching sun, without food, and under 
strong excitement. We did not know when to quit; but 
the sun at last decided it for us by dipping below the 
mountains to the west. 

We left our picks and shovels in our pit; but carried 
back with us our pans, for in them we wished to dry out 
our sand. The horses were still at their picket ropes; 
and we noticed near the lower end of the meadow, but 
within the bushes, three more animals moving slowly. <A 
slim column of smoke ascended from beyond the bushes. 
Evidently we had neighbours. 

We were dog tired, and so far starved that we did 
not know we were hungry. My eyes felt as though they 
must look like holes burned in a blanket. We lit a fire, 
and near it placed our panful of sand. But we did not 
take time to cook ourselves a decent meal; we were much 
too excited for that. A half-made pot of coffee, some pork 
burned crisp, and some hard bread comprised our supper. 
Then Yank and I took a handful of the dried sand in the 
other two pans, and commenced cautiously to blow it 
away. Johnny hovered over us full of suggestions, and 
premonitions of calamity. 

“Don’t blow too, hard, fellows,” he besought us; “you’lJ 
blow away the gold! For heaven’s sake, go easy!’ 

We growled at him, and blew. Iconfess that my heart 
went fast with great anxiety, as though the stakes of 
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my correct blowing were millions. However, as we later 
discovered, it is almost impossible to blow incorrectly. 

There is something really a little awing about pure 
gold new-born from the soil. Gold is such a stable article, 
so strictly guarded, so carefully checked and counted, that 
the actual production of metal that has had no existence 
savours almost of the alchemical. We had somewhat less 
than an ounce, to be sure; but that amount in flake gold 
bulks considerably. We did not think of it in terms of 
its worth in dollars; we looked on it only as the Gold, 
and we stared at the substantial little heap of yellow 
particles with fascinated awe. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE DIGGINGS 


The following days were replicas of the first. We 
ate hurriedly at odd times; we worked feverishly; we sank 
into our tumbled blankets at night too tired to wiggle. 
But the buckskin sack of gold was swelling and rounding 
out most satisfactorily. By the end of the week it con- 
tained over a pound! 

But the long hours, the excitement, and the inadequate 
food told on our nerves. We snapped at each other impa- 
tiently at times; and once or twice came near to open 
quarrelling. Johnny and I were constantly pecking at 
each other over the most trivial concerns. 

One morning we were halfway to the bar when we 
remembered that we had neglected tc picket out the 
horses. It was necessary for one of us to go back, and 
we were all reluctant to do so. 

“Tl! be damned if I’m going to lug ’way up that hill,”’ 
I growled to myself. “I tied them up yesterday, any. 
way.” 

Johnny caught this. 

“Well, it wasn’t your turn yesterday,” he pointed out, 
“and it is to-day. T’ve got nothing to do with what you 
chose to do yesterday.” 

“Or any other day,” I muttered. 
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‘‘What’s that?” cried Johnny truculently. “I couldn’t 
hear. Speak up!” 

We were flushed, and eying each other malevolently. 

“That'll do!”? said Yank, with an unexpected tone of 
authority. ‘‘Nobody will go back and nobody will go 
ahead. We'll just sit down on this log, yere, while we 
smoke one pipe apiece. I’ve got something to say.” 

Johnny and I turned on him with a certain belligerency 
mingled with surprise. Yank had so habitually acted 
the part of taciturnity that his decided air of authority 
confused us. His slouch had straightened, his head was 
up, his mild eye sparkled. Suddenly I fek like a bad 
small boy; and I believe Johnny was the same. After a 
moment’s hesitation we sat down on the log. 

“Now,” said Yank firmly, “it’s about time we took 
stock. We been here now five days; we ain’t had a decent 
meal of vittles in that time; we ain’t fixed up our camp 
a mite; we ain’t been to town to see the sights; we don’t 
even know the looks of the man that’s camped down below 
us. We’ve been too danged busy to be decent. Now 
we’re goin’ to calla halt. I should jedge we have a pound 
of gold, or tharabouts. How much is that worth, Johnny? 
You can figger in yore head.” 

“Along about two hundred and fifty dollars,” said 
Johnny after a moment. 

“Well, keep on figgerin’. How much does that come 
to apiece?” 

“ About eighty dollars, of course.” 

“And dividin’ eighty by five?” persisted Yank. 

foixteen. 2 
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“Well,” drawled Yank, his steely blue eye softening 
to a twinkle, “‘sixteen dollars a day is fair wages, ta 
be sure; but nothin’ to get wildly excited over.~ He 
surveyed the two of us with some humour. ‘‘Hadn’t 
thought of it that way, had you?” he asked. ‘“Nuther 
had I until last night. I was so dog tired I couldn’t sleep, 
and I got to figgerin’ a little on my own hook.” 

“Why, I can do better than that in San Francisco — 
with half the work!” I cried. 

“Maybe for a while,” said Yank, ‘‘but here we got a 
chance to make a big strike most any time; and in the 
meantime to make good wages. But we ain’t going to do it 
any quicker by killin’ ourselves. Now to-day is Sunday. 
I ain’t no religious man; but Sunday is a good day to 
quit. I propose we go back to camp peaceable, make a 
decent place to stay, cook ourselves up a squar’ meal, 
wash out our clothes, visit the next camp, take a look 
at town, and enjoy ourselves.” 

Thus vanished the first and most wonderful romance 
of the gold. Reduced to wages it was somehow no longer 
so marvellous. The element of uncertainty was always 
there, to be sure; and an inexplicable fascination; but 
no longer had we any desire to dig up the whole place 
immediately. I suppose we moved nearly as much earth, 
but the fibres of our minds were relaxed, and we did it 
more easily and with less nervous wear and tear. 

Also, as Yank suggested, we took pains to search out 
our fellow beings. The camper below us proved to be Don 
Gaspar, velvet breeches and all. He received us hospi- 
tably, and proffered perfumed cigarettos which we did not 
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like, but which we smoked out of politeness. Our common 
ground of meeting was at first the natural one of the gold 
diggings. Don Gaspar and his man, whom he called 
Vasquez, had produced somewhat less flake gold than 
ourselves, but exhibited a half-ounce nugget and several 
smaller lumps. We could not make himout. Neither 
his appearance nor his personal equipment suggested 
uecessity; and yet he laboured as hard as the rest of us. 
His gaudy costume was splashed and grimy with the red 
mud, although evidently he had made some attempt to 
brush it. The linen was, of course, hopeless. He showed 
us the blisters on his small aristocratic-looking hands. 

“Tt is the hard work” he stated simply, “but one gets 
the gold.” 

From that subject we passed on to horses. He con- 
fessed that he was uneasy as to the safety of his own mag- 
nificent animals; and succeeded in alarming us as to 
our own. 

“Thos? Indian,” he told us, “are always out to essteal; 
and the paisanos. It has been tole me that Andreas Amijo 
and his robbers are near. Some day we loose our horse!” 

Our anxiety at this time was given an edge by the fact 
that the horses, having fed well, and becoming tired of the 
same place, were inclined to stray. It was impossible 
to keep them always on picket lines — the nature of the 
meadow would not permit it — and they soon learned to 
be very clever with their hobbles. Several mornings we 
put in an hour or so hunting them up and bringing them 
in before we could start work for the day. This wasted 
both time and temper. The result was that we drifted 
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into partnership with Don Gaspar and Vasquez. I do 
not remember who proposed the arrangement; indeed, | 
am inclined to think it just came about naturally from our 
many discussions on the subject. Under the terms of it 
we appointed Vasquez to cook all the meals, take full care 
of the horses, chop the wood, draw the water, and keep 
camp generally. The rest of us worked in couples at the 
bar. We divided the gold into five equal parts. 

Our production at this time ran from five to seven ounces 
a day, which was, of course, good wages, but would not 
make our fortunes. We soon fell into a rut, working 
cheerfully and interestedly, but without excitement. The 
nature of our produce kept our attention. We should long 
since have wearied of any other job requiring an equal 
amount of work, but there was a never-ending fascination 
in blowing away the débris from the virgin gold. And one 
day, not far from us, two Hollanders — “‘ Dutch Charleys,” 
as the miners called that nationality — scooped from a 
depression in the bedrock mixed coarse gold thirty odd 
pounds in weight — over $5,000! That revived our interest, 
you may be sure. 

Most of the miners seemed content to stick to panning. 
Their argument was that by this method they could 
accumulate a fair amount of dust, and ran just as good 
chances of a “strike” as the next fellow. Furthermore, they 
had no tools, no knowledge and no time to make cradles. 
Those implements had to be very accurately constructed. 

We discussed this matter almost every evening. Yank 
was a great believer in improving the efficiency of our 
equipment. 
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“Ttll handle fou1 or five times the dirt,” said he ‘“‘and 
that means four or five times the dust.” 

‘““There’s no lumber to be had anywhere,” Tobjected 

“I know where there’s three good stout boxes made 
of real lumber that we can get for forty dollars,” said Yank 

“Vou can’t cut that stuff up with an axe.” 

“John Semple has a saw, a plane, and a hammer; he’s a 
carpenter.” 

“You bet he is!” agreed Johnny. “I was talking to him 
last night. He won’t lend his tools; and he won't hire them. 
He’ll come with them for fifty dollars a day.” 

“All right,” said Yank, ‘‘let’s hire him. I’m pretty 
handy, and I’ll stay right in camp and help him. Vasquez 
can go dig instead of me. We can get ’em cut out and 
fitted in two days, anyway. We’ve got the money Fe¢ 

I think none of us was very enthusiastic on this subject 
except Yank; but he finally carried the day. Vasquez, 
somewhat to his chagrin, I thought, resumed his shovel. 
Yank and John Semple tinkered away for the allotted two 
days, and triumphantly produced two cradles at a cost 
of a round one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Although we had been somewhat doubtful as to the 
advisability of spending this sum, I am bound to state 
that Yank’s insistence was justified. It certainly made 
the work easier. We took turns shovelling the earth and 
pouring in the water, and “rocking the baby.” Our pro- 
duction jumped two or three ounces a day. 
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Our visit to the town we postponed from day to day 
because we were either too busy or too tired. We thought 
we could about figure out what that crude sort of village 
would be like. Then on Saturday evening our neighbour 
with the twinkling eye —whom we called McN ally, without 
conviction, because he told us to — informed us that there 
would be a miners’ meeting next day, and that we would 
be expected to attend. 

Accordingly we visited the town. The street was full 
of men idling slowly to and fro. All the larger structures 
were wide open, and from within could be heard the sounds 
of hurdy-gurdies, loud laughter and noisy talk. At one 
end of the street a group was organizing a horse race: 
and toward this Don Gaspar took his immediate departure. 
4 smaller group surrounded two wrestlers. At one side a 
jumping match was going on. 

Among the usual incongruities we saw some that 
amused us more than ordinarily. The Indians, for ex- 
ample, were rather humerous, and remarkable. One 
wore as his sole garment an old dress coat: another had 
tied a pair of trousers around his waist; a third had piled 
a half dozen hats atop, one over the other; and many had 
on two or more coats. They were, toa man, well drunken. 
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Their squaws, fat and unattractive, squatted outside the 
single store of the place. We saw also a dozen or so white 
men dressed very plainly and shabbily, tall, lank, and 
spindly, rather weakly in general appearance, their faces 
sallow, their eyes rather childish but crafty and treacherous, 
their hair thin and straight. The points in common were 
pointed, nearly brimless hats, like small extinguishers, and 
that they were the only men to use suspenders. They were 
from Pike County in Missouri; and in our experience with 
them we found their appearance a close indication of their 
character. They were exceedingly skilful with both axe 
and rifle, were expert backwoodsmen, but without physical 
strength, very childish and ignorant, vindictive, narrow, 
and so extremely clannish and tenacious of their own 
opinions that they were always an exasperating element to 
be reckoned with, in any public matter. We saw also a 
compact little group of dark small men, with bright eyes 
and quick manners. They held close together and chat- 
tered like a lotof magpies. McNally, who had spotted us 
from afar, informed us that these were “‘keskydees,”? and 
that they always did stick close together. 

‘What are ‘keskydees’?” Iasked him. 

“That’s what everybody calls them,” said McNally. 
“T suppose it’s because they always say it, ‘Keskydee, 
keskydee,’ like a lot of chickadees.” 

“French!”? cried Johnny, suddenly enlightened. ‘Q’ 
estce qu'il dit.” 

“Ves, that’s it,” agreed McNally; “‘keskydee. What 
does it mean, anyway?” 

_ “What is he saying,” translated Johnny. 
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At this time there were a great many French in Califor- 
nia; and for a number of years I cou!d not quite understand 
why. Then I learned that most of them were prize 
winners in a series of lotteries, called the Lotteries of the 
Golden Ingot. The prizes were passages to California, 
and the lotteries were very popular. The French, or 
keskydees, as they were universally called, always went 
about in gangs, while the other nationalities were more 
inclined to amalgamate with the rest of the community. 
We saw, also, several “Dutch Charleys” who had struck 
it rich. They were moon-faced, bland, chuckle-headed 
looking men, generally with walrus moustaches, squat 
and heavy, with fatuous, placid smiles. JI suppose they 
had no real idea of values, but knew only the difference 
between having money and not having money. These 
prosperous individuals carried two or even more watches 
at the ends of long home-made chains constructed of gold 
nuggets fastened together with lengths of copper wire. 
The chains were looped around their necks, about their 
shoulders and waists, and hung down in long festoons. 
We had three apparently, of these Dutch Charleys, all 
deadly rivals in magnificence. They paraded slowly up 
and down the street, quite satisfied with themselves, 
and casting malevolent glances at each other when they 
passed. 

The two gambling places and saloons were hard at it. 
The low rooms were full of smoke, and crowded with 
slowly jostling men. In contrast to the deadly quiet 
of such places in San Francisco, these were full of noise 
and hubbub. The men moved restlessly, threw down their 
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little bags of dust impatiently, and accepted victory or 
defeat with very audible comments The gamblers, 
dressed in black, pale, sat steady-eyed and silent behind 
their layouts. I suppose the life must already have 
developed, if not a type, at least a uniform mental attitude 
that showed itself in outward expression. That was, first 
of all, an intent, quiet watchfulness; and, secondly, an 
iron resolution to meet whatever offered. The gambler 
must be prepared instantly to shoot; and at the same time 
he must realize fully that shooting is going to get him 
in trouble. For the sympathy of a mining camp was 
generally strongly against him when it came to a question 
of this sort. We treated ourselves to a drink at the bar, 
and went outside. 

Already the drift of miners was toward the end of the 
street where a good sized crowd had gathered. We fell in. 
Under a large oak tree had been placed a barrel and several 
boxes from the store, and on these latter our friend John 
Semple, the carpenter, was mounting. 

“John’s the alcalde,” McNally explained to us. “‘He’s 
the most level-headed man in these diggings. 

Most of the miners sat down on the ground in front, 
though some remained afoot. Semple rapped sharply 
on the barrel with the muzzle of his revolver. 

“This is a miners’ meeting,” He stated briefly. “And 
we have several things to talk about. Most important 
thing, ’cordin’ to my notion, is this row about that big 
nugget. Seems these yere three men, whose names I dis- 
remember, is partners and is panning down there in the 
lower diggings, and while one ot them is grubbing around 
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with a shovel getting ready to fill the company pan, he 
sees this yere nugget in the shovel, and annexes it. Now 
he claims it’s his nugget, and the rest of ’em claim it 
belongs to all of them as partners. How about it?” 

Two men sprang to their feet and began to talk. 

“You set down!’’ Semple ordered them. ‘‘ You ain’t 
got nothing to do with decidin‘ this. We'll let you know 
what to do. If the facts ain’t right, as I stated ’em, 
say so; but we don’t want no theories out of you. Seé 
down! I say.” 

They subsided, and a silence fell which no one seemed 
inclined to break. 

“Well,” said Semple impatiently, “come on! Speak up! 
Whar’s all this assorted lot of theories I been hearing in the 
say-loons ever since that nugget was turned up?” 

A man with the most extraordinarily ragged garments 
got to his feet and began to speak in a pleasant and culti- 
vated voice. 

“I have no solution to offer this company,” said he. 
“but Iam, or was, a New York lawyer; and if my knowledge 
of partnerships will help any, this is the New York law.” 
He sketched briefly the New York rulings on partnerships, 
and sat down. 

“Much obliged, I’m sure,” said Semple cordially. 
“We're glad to know how they’ve figgered it out down thar. 
Only trouble, as far as I see, is that they ain’t usually 
findin’ many nuggets down that neck of the woods; so 
they ain’t precisely fitted the case. Anybody know any- 
thing nearer to home?” 

“I panned in Shirttail Bar last two months,” blurted 
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a hoarse and embarrassed individual, without rising, 
“and down thar they had a reg’lation that airy nugget 
that weighs over a half ounce that is found before the 
dirt is thrown in the cradle belongs to the man that finds 
it, and not to the company. Of course this here is a pan, 
and not a cradle.” 

‘‘That’s more like business. Anybody know if anywhar 
they do it the other way around?” 

Apparently nobody did. 

“Anybody got any idees as to why we shouldn’t fol- 
low Shirttail in this matter? Dog-gone you! Set down! 
You ain’t got nothin’ to say here.’’- 

The man appealed to the crowd. 

“Ain’t I got a right to be heard in my own case?” he 
demanded. 

“This ain’t your case,” persisted John Semple stoutly, 
“44g decidin’ what the policy of this camp is goin’ to be 
regardin’ nuggets. Your dog-gone case is mighty unim- 
portant and you're a prejudiced party. And if you don’t 
set down, I’ll come down there and argue with you! If 
none of you other fellows has anything to say, we'll vote 
on it.” 

We then and there decided, almost unanimously, to 
follow Shirttail. 

“Now,” resumed Semple, after this matter had been 
disposed of, ‘“‘there’s a bunch of these yere keskydees 
around throwin’ assorted duckfits all this morning; and 
as near as I can make out they say somebody’s jumped 
their claim or their camp, or something. Jim, supposin’ 
you and your tin star saunter down and eject these jumpers.” 
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A very tall, quiet, slow moving man arose, aimed his 
tobacco juice at a small tree, drawled out the words, “‘All 
right, Jedge,”’ and departed, trailed by a half dozen jabbering 
keskydees, to whom he paid not the slightest attention. 

“Now,” said Semple, “we got a couple of Greasers yere 
caught stealin.’ Buck Barry and Missouri Jones caught 
them at it, so there ain’t much use hearin’ witnesses as to 
the fact. Question is: what do we want to do with them?” 

“What did they steal?” demanded a voice. 

“They just nat’rally didn’t steal nothin’,” said a heavy 
built, square-jawed, clean-shaven man whom I guessed 
to be Buck Barry. ‘‘Not while I was around.” 

“Yes,” persisted the other, “but what was they after.” 

“Oh, an extry pair of boots, and a shirt, and some 
tobacco, et cetery,” replied Buck Barry contemptuously. 

“Let’s see them,” shouted several voices. 

After a moment’s delay two ragged and furtive Mexicans 
were dragged before the assembly. A contemplative 
silence ensued. Then an elderly man with a square gray 
beard spoke up. 

“Well,” said he deliberately, “airy man so low down 
and shif’less and miserable as to go to stealin’ boots and 
shirts and tobacco in this camp is shore outside my corral. 
He sure must be a miserable person. Why’n hell didn’t 
Buck and Missou give him a few lifts with the toes of 
their boots, and not come botherin’ us with them?” 

Both Barry and Jones started to reply, but Semple 
cut them short. 

“They was going to do just that,” he announced, ‘but 
I persuaded them to bring this matter up before this meetin’ 
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because we got to begin to take some measures to stop this 
kind of a nuisance. There’s a lot of undesirables driftin’ 
into this camp lately. You boys all recall how last fall 
we kep’ our dust under our bunks cr most anywhere, and 
felt perfectly safe about it; but that ain’t now. A man 
has to carry his dust right with him. Now, if we can’t 
leave our tents feeling our goods is safe, what do you expect 
to do about it? We got to throw the fear of God into the 
black hearts of these hounds.” 

At this juncture Jim, the sheriff, returned and leaned 
nonchalantly against a tree, chewing a straw. 

Accepting the point of view advanced by the chair, the 
miners decided that the two thieves should be whipped 
and banished from camp. A strong feeling prevailed 
that any man who, in this age of plenty, would descend to 
petty thieving, was a poor, miserable creature to be pitied. 
Some charitably inclined individual actually took up a! 
small collection which was presented to the thieves after 
they had received their punishment. 

“And now, vamos, git!” advised Semple. ‘And spread 
the glad tidings. We'll do the same by any more of you. 
Well, Jim?” he inquired of the sheriff. 

Jim shifted his straw from the right corner of his mouth 
to the left. 

“That outfit don’t eject worth a cuss,” said he laconi- 
cally. 

“Flow many of them is there?” asked Semple. 

‘““Two — and a shotgun,” stated Jim. 

“T reckon we'll eject them if we say ‘eject’!” cried somé 
one truculently; and several others growled assent. 
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Jim cast a humorous eye in that direction. 

“Oh, I reckon I’m ekal to the job,” said he, “and ts 
you say ‘eject’ again, why out they go. Only when I looked 
that outfit over, and saw they was only two of them and six 
of these jabbering keskydees, why, I jest nat’rally wondered 
whether it was by and according to the peace and dignity 
of this camp to mix up in that kind of a muss. I should 
think they ought to be capable of doin’ their own ejecting.” 

A discussion arose on this point. The sentiment seemed 
unanimous that the Frenchmen ought to have been able ta 
protect themselves, but was divided on the opinion as to 
how far the camp was now committed to action. 

“They’ll think they’ve bluffed us out, if we drop her 
now,” argued one side. 

“It ought not to be the policy of this camp to mix up 
with private quarrels,” argued the other. 

John Semple decided the question. 

“Tt looks like we’re in the hole,” he admitted, “and 
have got to do something. Now, I tell you what ’m going 
to do: ’m going to have Jim here give these keskydees 
blank warrants that they can serve themselves, and to suit 
themselves.” 

This ingenious solution was very highly commended. 

“Unless somebody else has something to bring up, I 
guess that’s about all,” announced Semple. 

‘“No inquests?” some one asked. 

““Nary an inquest. This camp is gettin’ healthy. Ad- 
journed!”” And the meeting was brought to a forma: 
conclusion by a tap of the pistol on the empty barrel. 
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It was now about four o’clock. The crowd dispersed 
slowly in different directions, and to its different occu- 
pations and amusements. We wandered about, all eyes 
and ears. As yet we had not many acquaintances, and 
could not enter into the intimate bantering life of the 
old-timers. There was enough to interest us, however. 
A guod many were beginning to show the drink. After a 
long period of hard labour even the most respectable of 
the miners would have at times strange reactions. That is 
another tale, however; and on this Sunday the drinking 
was productive only of considerable noise and boasting. 
Two old codgers, head to head, were bragging laboriously 
of their prowess as cooks. A small but interested group 
egged them on. 

“‘Flapjacks?”’ enunciated one laboriously; “‘flapjacks? 
Why, my fren’, you don’t know nothin’ about flap- 
jacks. I grant you,’ said he, laying one hand on the 
other’s arm, “I grant ye that maybe, maybe, mind you, 
you may know about mixin’ flapjacks, and even about 
cookin’ flapjacks. But wha’ do you know about flippin’ 
flapjacks?’? He removed his hand from the other’s 
arm. ‘Nawthin!” said he. ‘‘Now J am an exper’; a 
zeal exper’! When J want to flip a flapjack I just whirl 
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her up through the chimney and catch her by holdin’ 
the frying pan out’n the window!”’ 

I found at another point a slender, beardless young 
chap, with bright black eyes, and hectic cheeks, engaged 
in sketching one of the miners who posed before him. 
His touch was swift and sure, and his faculty at catching a 
likeness remarkable. ‘The sketch was completed and paid 
for in ten minutes; and he was immediately besieged by 
offers from men who wanted pictures of themselves or their 
camps. He told me, between strokes of the pencil, that 
he found this sort of thing more remunerative than the 
mining for which he had come to the country, as he couid 
not stand the necessary hard work. Paper cost him two 
dollars and a half a sheet; but that was about all his 
expense. Alongside the street a very red-faced, bulbous- 
nosed and ancient ruin with a patriarchal white beard was 
preparing to give phrenological readings. I had seen 
him earlier in the day, and had been amused at his im- 
pressive glib patter. Now, however, he had become 
foolishly drunk. He mounted the same boxes that had 
served as the executive desk, and invited custom. After 
a moment’s hesitation a burly, red-faced miner shouldered 
his way through the group and sat down on the edge of the 
boxes. 

In the earlier and soberer part of the afternoon 
the phrenologist had skilfully steered his way by the 
safe stars of flattery. Now, ashe ran his hands uncertainly 
through the miner’s thick hair, a look of mystification 
crept into his bleary eyes. He felt again more carefully. 

“Most ’xtraor’nary!”’ he muttered. ‘“Fren’s,” said he, 
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still feeling at the man’s head, “this person has the most 
extraor’nary bump of ’quisitiveness. Never felt one 
like it, ’xcept on th’ cranium of a very celebrated thief 
an’ robber. His bump of benev’lence ’s a reg’lar hole. 
Bump of truthfulness don’ somehow seem to be there at all. 
Bump of cowardice is ’s big ’s an egg. This man, fren’s,”’ 
said he, dropping the victim’s head and advancing impres- 
sively, “is a very dangerous character. Look out for ’m. 
He’s a liar, an’ a thief, an’ a coward, an’ a a 

‘Well, you old son of a gun!” howled the miner, rising 
to his feet. : 

He seized the aged phrenologist, and flung him bodily 
straight through the sides of a large tent, and immediately 
dove after him in pursuit. There came from that tent 
a series of crashes, howls of rage and joy, the sounds of 
violent scuffling, and then there burst out through the 
doorway the thoroughly sobered phrenologist, his white 
beard streaming over one shoulder, his pop eyes bulging 
out, his bulbous nose quite purple, pursued by the angry 
miner and a score of the overjoyed populace interrupted 
in their gambling. Everybody but the two principals was 
gasping with laughter. It looked as though the miner 
might do his victim a serious injury, so I caught the pursuer 
around the shoulders and held him fast. He struggled 
violently, but was no match for my bulk, and I restrained 
him until he had cooled down somewhat, and had ceased 
trying to bite and kick me. Then all at once he laughed, 
and I released him. Of the phrenologist nothing remained 
but a thin cloud of dust hanging in the still air. 

- Yank and I then thought of going back to camp, and 
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began to look around after Johnny, who had disappeared, 
when McNally rolied up, inviting us to sup with him. 

“You don’t want to go home yet,” he advised us. 
‘‘Evening’s the time to have fun. Never mind your friend; 
he’s all right. Now you realize the disadvantage of living 
way off where you do. My hang-out is just down the 
street. Let’s have a drink.” 

We accepted both his invitations. Then, after the 
supper, pipes alight, we sauntered down the street, a vast 
leisure expanding our horizons. At the street corner stood 
a tall, poetic-looking man, with dreamer’s eyes, a violin 
clasped under his chin. He was looking straight past us 
all out into the dusk of the piney mountains beyond, his 
soul in the music he was producing. ‘Chey were simple 
melodies, full of sentiment, and he played as though he 
loved them. Within the sound of his bow a dead silence 
reigned. Men stood with eyes cast down, their faces 
sobered, their eyes adream. One burly, reckless, red- 
faced individual, who had been bullying it up and down 
the street, broke into a sob which he violently suppressed, 
and then looked about fiercely, as though challenging 
any one to have heard. The player finished, tucked his 
violin and bow under his arm, and turned away. Fora 
moment the crowd remained motionless, then slowly dis- 
persed. This was John Kelly, a famous wandering minstrel 
of the camps, a strange, shy, poetic man, who never lacked 
for dust nor for friends, and who apparently sought for 
neither. 

Under the softening influence of the music the crowd 
led a better life for about ten minutes. 
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We entered the gambling rooms, of which there were two, 
and had a drink of what McNally called ‘42 calibre 
whiskey” at the bar of each. In one of them we found 
Johnny, rather flushed, bucking a faro bank. Yank sug- 
gested that he join us, but he shook his head impatiently, 
and we moved on. Ina tremendous tent made by joining 
three or four ordinary tents together, a very lively fiddle 
and concertina were in full blast. We entered and were 
pounced upon by a boisterous group of laughing men, 
seized by the shoulders, whirled about, and examined from 
behind. 

“Two gentlemen and a lady!” roared out one of them. 
‘Gentlemen on that side; ladies on this. See-lect your 
pardners for the waltz!” 

There was a great rushing to and fro in preparation. 
Men bowed to each other with burlesque dancing school 
formality, offered arms, or accepted them with bearlike 
coyness. We.stood for a moment rather bewildered, not 
knowing precisely what to do. 

“You belong over that side,” McNally instructed us. 
“T go over here; I’m a ‘lady.’”’ 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Ladies,” explained McNally, ‘are those who have 
patches on the seats of their pants.” 

As in most social gatherings, we saw that here too the 
fair sex were in the majority. 

Everybody danced very vigorously, with a tremendous 
amount of stamping. It seemed a strenuous occupation 
after a week of hard work, and yet it was great fun. 
Yank pirouetted and balanced and ‘‘sasshayed” and tom- 
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fooled in a manner wonderful to behold. We ended 
flushed and uproarious; and all trooped to the bar, which, 
it seemed, was the real reason for the existence of this 
dance hall. 

The crowd was rough and good natured, full of high 
spirits, and inclined to practical jokes of a pretty stiff 
character. Of course there was the inevitable bully, 
swaggering fiercely and truculently back and forth, his 
belt full of weapons. Nobody took him very seriously; 
but, on the other hand, everybody seemed to take mighty 
good care not to run definitely counter to him. In the 
course of his wanderings he came to our end of the bar, and 
jostled McNally aside. McNally was at the moment 
lighting his pipe, so that in his one hand he held a burning 
match and in the other a glass of whiskey. Without the 
slightest hurry or excitement, his blue eyes twinkling as 
humorously as ever, McNally dumped the whiskey over 
the bully’s shock head with his left hand and touched the 
match to it with his right. The alcohol sizzled up in a 
momentary blue flame, without damage save for a very 
singed head of hair. 

“Man on fire! Man on fire!” yelled McNally. “Put 
him out!” 

The miners rose tc the occasion joyously, and “put him 
out” in the most literal fashion; so that no more was seen 
of that bully. 

About ten o’clock we were getting tired; and probably 
the reaction from the ‘42 calibre whiskey” was making us 
drowsy. We hunted up Johnny, still at his faro game; but 
he positively and impatiently declined to accompany us, 
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He said he was ahead — or behind —I forget which. I 
notice both conditions have the same effect of keeping a 
man from quitting. We therefore left him, and wandered 
home through the soft night, wherein were twinkling stars, 
gentle breezes, little voices, and the silhouettes of great 
trees. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE GOLD WASHERS 


Johnny did not return at all that night, but showed 
up next morning at the diggings, looking blear-eyed and 
sleepy. He told us he had slept with a friend, and replied 
tather curtly that he was a “little behind the game.” I 
believe myself that he was cleaned out; but that was 
none of our business. Every night we divided the dust 
into five parts. Don Gaspar and Vasquez got two 
of these. The remainder we again divided into four. I 
‘took charge of Talbot’s share. We carried the dust 
always with us; for the camp was no longer safe from 
thieves. 

In order to effect this division we had to have some 
sort of scales. I went up to the single store to see what 
I could do. The storekeeper was a drawling, slow, down- 
east Yankee, perpetually chewing a long sliver or straw, 
talking exclusively through his nose, keen for a bargain, 
grasping of the last cent in a trade, and yet singularly 
interesting and agreeable. His sense of dry humour had 
a good deal to do with this. He had no gold scales to 
lend or to hire, but he had some to sell. The price was 
fifteen dollars for an ordinary pair of balances worth 
not over a dollar and a half, 

“And you'll find that cheap, if the miners keep coming 
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in as fast as they do,” said he. “In two weeks they’ll 
be worth fifty.” 

We bought them, and obtained from them great satis- 
faction. Vasquez used to weigh his gold at night, and 
again in the morning, in hopes, I suppose, that it had 
bred overnight. 

Certainly the storekeeper’s statement as to the influx 
of miners was justified. They came every day, in droves. 
We began to feel quite like old-timers, and looked with 
infinite scorn on these greenhorns. They were worse 
than we had been; for I have seen them trying to work 
in the moonlight! The diggings were actually getting 
crowded. 

It was no longer feasible to dig wherever we pleased 
to do so. We held many miners’ meetings, adopting 
regulations. A claim was to be fifteen feet square; work 
must begin on it within ten days; and so forth. Each of 
the five members of our party staked out two claims each, 
on which we worked in turn. All the old-timers respected 
these regulations, but some of the newcomers seemed 
inclined to dispute them; so that many meetings and much 
wrangling ensued. The truth of the matter was that none 
of us had the slightest permanent interest in the place. We 
intended merely to make our piles and to decamp. Each 
was for himself. Therefore there was no solidarity. We 
regulated only when we were actually forced to it; so that 
with what we called “private affairs” we declined to inter- 
fere. A man could commit any crime in the decalogue 
if so it pleased him. His victims must protect themselves. 
Such things as horse stealing, grand larceny, claim jumping, 
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and mining regulations we dealt with; but other things were 
not our affair. We were too busy, and too slightly inter- 
ested in what little public welfare a temporary mining 
camp might have. Even when, in a few cases, turbulence 
resulted in shooting, we rarely punished; although, strangely 
enough, our innate Anglo-Saxon feeling for the formality of 
government always resulted in a Sunday “‘inquest.”’ We 
deliberated solemnly. The verdict was almost invariably 
‘“justifiable self-defence,’ which was probably near enough, 
for most of these killings were the result of quarrels. 
Murders for the purpose of robbery, later so frequent, were 
as yet almost unknown. ‘Twice, however, and in both 
instances the prisoner was one of the gamblers, we pro- 
nounced judgment. One of these men was banished, and 
the other hanged. All in all a very fair semblance of order 
was kept; but I cannot help now but feel that our early 
shirking of responsibility — which was typical of all 
California — made necessary later great upheavals of pop- 
ular justice. 

About this time, also, the first of the overland wagon 
trains began to come through. Hangman’s Gulch was 
not on the direct route; but some enterprising individual 
had found our trail fairly practicable for wagons and ten 
miles shorter than the regular road. After that many 
followed, and soon we had a well-cleared road. They 
showed plainly the hardships of a long journey, for the 
majority of them were thin, sick looking and discouraged. 
Few of them stopped at the diggings, although most had 
come west in hopes of gold, but pushed on dowr. to the 
pastures of the Sacramento. They were about worn out 
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aod needed to recuperate before beginning anything new. 
Some were out of provisions and practically starved. The 
Yankee storekeeper sold food at terrible rates. I remember 
that quinine — a drug much in demand — cost a dollar a 
grain! We used to look up from our diggings at the pro- 
cession of these sad-faced, lean men walking by their 
emaciated cattle, and the women peering from the wagons, 
and be very thankful that we had decided against the 
much-touted overland route. 

One day, however, an outfit went through of quite a 
different character. We were apprised of its approach 
by a hunter named Bagsby. He loped down the trail to 
the river level very much in a hurry. 

“Boys!” he shouted, “quit worki Come see what's 
coming down the trail!’? with which he charged back 
again up the hill : 

His great excitement impressed us, for Bagsby, like 
most of the old-time Rocky Mountain men, was not ordi- 
narily what one would call an emotional individual. 
Therefore we dropped our tools and surged up the hill as 
fast as we could go. I think we suspected Indians. 

A train of three wagons drawn by strong oxen was 
lurching slowly down the road. It differed little from 
others of its kind, save that the cattle were in better shape 
and the men walking alongside, of the tall, competent back- 
woodsman type, seemed well and hearty. But perhaps a 
aundred yards ahead of the leading wagon came a horse — 
the only horse in the outfit — and on it, riding side-saddle, 
was a girl. She was a very pretty, red-cheeked girl, and 
she must have stopped within a half mile or so of the camp 
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in order to get herself up for this impressive entrance, 
Her dress was of blue calico with a white yoke and heavy 
flounces or panniers; around her neck was a black velvet 
ribbon; on her head was a big leghorn hat with red roses. 
She rode through the town, her head high, like a princess; 
and we all cheered her like mad. Not once did she look 
at us; but I could see her bosom heaving with excitement 
beneath her calico, and her nostrils wide. She was a 
remarkably pretty girl; and this was certainly the moment 
of her triumph. 

We fell into sanity as respects our hours of work and 
the way we went at it. Often we took as much as an hour 
and a half off at noon; or quit work early in the day. 
Then it was pleasant to sit with other miners under the 
trees or in the shade by the stream swapping yarns, doing 
our mending or washing, and generally getting acquainted. 
As each man’s product was his own, no one cared how 
much or how little the others worked. Simply when he 
quit, his share ceased. This does not mean that we 
shirked our work, however; we merely grew to be a 
little sensible. 

Some of our discussions were amusing, and several of 
them most illuminating. Thus, one day, John Semple 
summed up a long talk in which the conversation had 
swung wildly among the ideas of what each would do when 
he had dug “enough” gold. That had led us to consider 
what amount we thought would be “enough” for each 
of us. John settled it. 

“Enough,” said he, “is always a little more than a man 
has.” 
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The political situation was fruitful of much idle discussion 
also. California had not been formally placed on any 
footing whatever by the United States Congress. What- 
ever any community did in the way of legislation or regula 
tion was extra-legal and subject to ratification. I have 
heard grave discussions as to whether even murder could 
be considered a crime, since in this nv-man’s land there was 
no real law forbidding it! 

A good many Chinese drifted in about this time, and 
established a camp of their own a short distance downstream. 
we took some pride in them as curiosities, with their queer, 
hatchlike hats, their loose blue clothing, their pigtails 
wound tight around their heads, and their queer yellow faces. 
They were an unobtrusive people, scratching away pa» 
tiently, though spasmodically, on the surface of the ground 
We sometimes strolled down to see them. They were very 
hospitable, and pleased at the interest they excited. 

We made from fourteen to seventeen ounces of gold 
dust a day for some weeks, working our two cradles some- 
thing like eight hours a day. With gold at the then current 
rate of fourteen dollars an ounce this was a good return, 
and we were quite happy. Besides, we were always hoping 
for a big strike. One day, as I was in the very act of 
turning my shovelful of dirt into the cradle, my eye caught 
a dull gleam. Tinstantly deflected the motion to dump the 
dirt on the stones alongside, fished about, and dug out a 
nugget that weighed three and three-quarter ounces. 
This was by far the largest single nugget found in these 
diggings — tor most of the gold here came in flakes — 
and it attracted much attention. It belonged to me, 
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individually, because I had not yet sei it into the 
cradle. 

About this time we had to come to some sort of a de- 
cision, for our provisions were about exhausted. We had 
no desire to replenish our stock from that of the local 
storekeeper. We were doing pretty well in the diggings, 
but we had also fairly healthy appetites, and I am con- 
vinced that at the prices that man charged we should have 
no more than kept even. Williams, the storekeeper, was 
levying double profits, one from us, and one from the 
overland immigrants. Don Gaspar proposed we send out 
Vasquez with all the horses to restock at Sutter’s Fort. 
We were a trifle doubtful as to whether Vasquez would ever 
come back, but Don Gaspar seemed to have confidence in 
his man. Finally, though a little doubtfully, we came tc 
the plan. Don Gaspar sent out also to McClellan for safe- 
keeping his accumulations of gold dust; but we did nct 
go quite that far. In view of probable high prices we en- 
trusted him with eighteen ounces for the purchase of goods. 

While he was away we came to another decision. It 
had been for some weeks preparing. The diggings were 
becoming overcrowded. Almost every foot of the bar was 
occupied, and more men were coming in every day. No 
longer could the newcomer be sure of his colour the after- 
noon of his arrival; but was forced to prospect here and 
there up and down the river until he found a patch of the 
pay dirt. Most trusted simply to luck, but some had 
systems on which they worked. I have seen divining rods 
used. The believers in chance seemed to dv as well as 
any one else. 
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But, also, our own yield was decreasing. The last 
week we had gained only nineteen ounces all told. This 
might be merely a lean bit of misfortune, or it might mean 
that we had taken the best from our ten claims. Since 
the human mind is prone to changes, we inclined to the 
latter theory. We were getting restless. No miner ever 
came to California who did not believe firmly that he 
would have done much better had he come out one voyage 
earlier; and no miner ever found diggings so rich that 
he had not a sneaking suspicion that he could do even 
better ‘“‘a little farther on.” 

Our restlessness was further increased by the fact that 
we were now seeing a good deal of Sam Bagsby, the hunter. 
He and Yank had found much in common, and forgathered 
of evenings before our campfire. 

Bagsby was a man of over fifty, tall and straight as a 
youngster, with a short white beard, a gray eye, and hard, 
tanned flesh. He was a typical Rocky Mountain man, 
wearing even in the hottest weather his fur cap with the 
tail hanging behind, his deerskin moccasins, and his 
fringed buckskin hunting shirt. Mining possessed no in- 
terest for him whatever. He was by profession a trapper, 
and he had crossed the plains a half-dozen times. 

‘No mining for me!” he stated emphatically. “I paddled 
around after the stuff for a while, till my hands swelled 
up like p’ison, and my back creaked like a frozen pine tree 
in the wind. Then I quit, and I stayed quit. Tm a 
hunter; and I’m makin’ a good livin’, because I ain’t very 
particular on how I lives? 

He and Yank smoked interminabie pipes, and swapped 
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yams. Johnny and I liked nothing better than to keep 
quiet and listen to them. Bagsby had come out with 
Captain Sutter; and told of that doughty soldier’s early 
skirmishes with the Indians. His tales of the mountains, 
the plains, and the game and Indians were so much romance 
to us; and we both wished heartily that fate could have 
allowed us a chance at such adventures. 

“But why don’t you fellows branch out?” Bagsby always 
ended. “What do you want to stick here for like a lot of 
groundhogs? There’s rivers back in the hills a heap better 
than this one, and nobody thar. You’d have the place 
plumb to yoreselves. Git in where the mountains is really 
mountainous.” 

Then he would detail at length and slowly his account 
of the great mountains, deep cafions, the shadows of 
forests, ridges high up above the world, and gorges far 
within the bowels of the earth through which dashed 
white torrents. We gathered and pieced together ideas of 
great ice and snow mountains, and sun-warmed bars below 
them, and bears and deer, and a high clear air breathing 
through a vast, beautiful and solitary wilderness. The 
picture itself was enough to set bounding the pulses of any 
young man with a drop of adventure in his veins. But 
also Bagsby was convinced that there we should find richer 
diggings than any yet discovered. 

“It stands to reason,” he argued, “that the farther up 
you git, the more gold there is. All this loose stuff yere 
is just what washed down from the main supply. If 
you boys reely wants rich diggings, then you want ta 
push up into the Porcupine River country.” 
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But with this glowing and vivid impression we gathered 
another: that of a trackless wilderness, fearful abysses 
down which to find a way, labyrinthine defiles, great 
forests. None of us knew how to cope with these things. 
Yank, the best woodsman of us all, had had no experience 
in mountains. None of us knew anything of Indian war- 
fare. None of us had the least idea that we could find 
Porcupine River, even if we were to be given accurate 
directions on how to get there. 

Nevertheless the idea with us had been growing. Some 
of the bolder spirits among our acquaintances used to talk 
it over with us at odd times — McNally, Buck Barry, and 
his partner, Missouri Jones. We did not discuss it as a 
plan, hardly as a possibility, merely as a pleasant theme. 
We found, and advanced any amount of objections — 
the uncertainty of finding any gold at all, the expense of 
such a journey, the danger from Indians. the fact that we 
could find other proved diggings much nearer, and a, half 
hundred others. The moment one of us had advanced 
one of these objections he was at once himself the most 
eager to demolish it. Thus we gradually worked ourselves 
toward enthusiasm. 

“Tf Sam Bagsby would join us, it might be worth trying,” 
we came to at last. 

But Sam Bagsby scouted any such idea. 

“T ain’t that kind of a tom-fool,” said he. “If I want 
to paddle my hands blue I’d do it yere. I couldn’t make 
more’n a living anyway. I tell you I ain’t got no use for 
yore pra’rie dog grubbing!”’ 

Then McNally had an inspiration. 
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“Will you go, Sam, if we pay you for going?”’ he asked. 

“Sure,” replied the trapper at once. “I’m a labouring 
man, I’ll go anywhar I’m paid to go.” 

It came out that Bagsby’s ideas of proper compensation 
were his supplies, fifteen dollars a week in gold, and a 
drink of whiskey twice a day! In all this gold country 
he was the only man I met who genuinely despised money. 
I really think we were hurried to our decision by this 
unexpected reasonableness on his part. At any rate we 
decided definitely to go. 
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There were nine of us — Bagsby, Yank, Johnny Fairfax, 
myself, Don Gaspar, Vasquez, McNally, Buck Barry, and 
Missouri Jones. We possessed, in all, just nine horses. 
Yank, Vasquez, Bagsby, and Jones drove eight of them out 
again to Sutter’s Fort for provisions — Don Gaspar’s 
beautiful chestnut refused to be’a pack-horse on any terms. 
We took the opportunity of sending our accumulations ot 
gold dust to Talbot for safekeeping. I do not know just 
how much my companions forwarded. Of course I could 
compute their shares; but had no means of telling just what 
deductions to allow for the delights of Hangman’s Gulch. 
For Talbot I laid aside as his share of our entire product 
of four hundred and eighty-six ounces a total of one hundred 
and ten ounces. This included the half of my own share, 
as agreed. Roughly speaking, the value of a partnership 
third, after Don Gaspar’s portion had been deducted, was a 
trifle over a thousand dollars for six weeks’ work. There 
seemed to us also an excellent chance to realize something 
on the two cradles. I went about among the miners, and 
without trouble got bids for a hundred dollars each. Johnny 
was by no means satisfied with this. He insisted that 
late in the afternoon we drag the formidable engines up the 
trail to the town, where he deposited them in the middle 
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of the street. There he proceeded to auction them; 
attracting the crowd by the simple expedient of firing his 
Colt’s revolver. The bidding was sluggish at first, but 
Johnny’s facetious oratory warmed it. The first cradle 
was knocked down at one hundred and sixty dollars. 
The second was about to go for approximately the same 
amount, when Johnny held up his hand. 

“Gentlemen,” said he impressively, ‘‘I do not think 
vou quite realize that for what you are bidding. This is no 
ordinary cradle, like the other. This is the very identical 
warranted genuine cradle into which that enormous lump 
of gold, weighing three and three-quarter ounces — the 
finest nugget ever unearthed at Hangman’s Gulch — was 
about to be shovelled by that largest and most enormous 
lump of a lad, the gentleman at my right, when seized upon 
and claimed as private property in accordance with the 
laws of these diggings. This is the very identical historical 
cradle! Now, how much am I bid!” 

The crowd laughed — but it bid! We got two hundred 
and forty dollars for it. 

Our purveyors returned the second day after. They 
reported prices very high at Sutter’s Fort, and a great 
congestion of people there; both of those ascending the 
river from San Francisco, and of overlanders. Prices 
had consequently gone up. Indeed, so high were all 
provisions that our hard-headed partners had contented 
themselves with buying only some coffee, dried beef, and 
flour. They had purchased also a further supply of powder 
and balls, and a rifle apiece for such of us as already had 
none. The weapons were very expensive; and we found 
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that our savings had been much eaten into. We collected 
our effects, packed them, as many of them as we were 
able, and sunk to sleep in a pleasing tingle of excitement. 

Bagsby got us up long before daylight. . The air was 
chilly, in contrast to the terrific heats to be expected 
later in the day, so we hastened to finish our packing, and 
at dawn were off. 

Bagsby struck immediately away from the main road 
toward the north. The country we traversed was one of 
wide, woody bottoms separated by rocky hills. The trapper 
proved to be an excellent guide. Seemingly by a sort of 
instinct he was able to judge where a way would prove 
practicable for our animals down into or up out of the 
numerous cafions and ravines. It was borne in on me very 
forcibly how much hampered we should have been by our 
inexperience had we tried it alone. The country mounted 
gradually. From some of the higher points we could see 
out over the lowlands lost ina brown heat-haze. Deer were 
numerous, and a species of hare, and the helmeted quail. 
The sun was very hot; but the air was curiously streaked 
with coolness and with a fierce dry heat as though from an 
opened furnace door. All the grass was brown and crisp. 
Darker and more abrupt mountains showed themselves 
in the distance, with an occasional peak of white and 
glittering snow. 

Until about three o’clock we journeyed through a com- 
plete solitude. Then we came upon some men digging in a 
dry wash. They had piled up a great heap of dirt from a 
hole. We stopped and talked to them; and discovered that 
they were working what they called ‘‘dry diggings. of Phe 
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pay dirt they excavated from wherever they found it 
piled it in a convenient place, and there left it until the 
rains should permit its washing. They claimed their dirt 
would prove to be very rich; but I thought myself that they 
were labouring in great faith. Also we learned what Bagsby 
had known right along, but which he had not bothered to 
tell us; that we were now about to cross the main Overland 
Trail. 

We stopped that night near the road, and at a wayside 
inn or road house of logs kept by a most interesting man. 
He served us an excellent meal, including real eggs, and 
afterward joined us around the fire. He was an Italian, 
short, strongly built, with close curly hair, a rollicking, 
good-natured face, and with tiny gold rings in his ears. 
Johnny and he did most of the talking, while we listened, 
No part of the civilized world seemed to have been un- 
visited by this pair. Johnny mentioned Paris, our host 
added an intimate detail as to some little street; London 
appeared to be known to them from one end to the other; 
Berlin, Edinburg, St. Petersburg even; and a host of other 
little fellows whose names I never knew before and cannot 
remember now. They swapped reminiscences cf the 
streets; the restaurants, and the waiters and proprietors 
thereof; the alleys and byways, the parks and little places. 
Uknew, in a general way, that Johnny had done the grand 
tour; but the Italian with his gold earrings and his strong, 
brown, good-humoured peasant face puzzled me completely. 
How came he to be so travelled? so intimately travelled? 
He was no sailor; that I soon determined. 

The two of them became thoroughly interested; but 
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after a time the native courtesy of the Italian asserted 
*tself. He evidently thought we might feel left out of it; 
though I think the others were, like myself, quite fascinated. 

“You lika music?” he smiled at us engagingly. ‘“‘I getta 
my Italian fiddle? No?” 

He arose at our eager assent, pushed aside a blanket 
that screened off one end of the log cabin, and produced 
his ‘‘Italian fiddle’ — a hand-organ! 

At once the solution of the wide wandering among the 
many cities, the intimate knowledge of streets and of 
public places burst upon my comprehension. I could see 
our host looking upward, his strong white teeth flashing 
in an ingratiating fascinating smile, his right arm revolving 
with the crank of his organ, his little brown monkey with 
the red coat and the anxious face clambering 

Next morning we crossed the Overland Trail, and plunged 
into a new country of pines, of high hills, of deep cafions, 
and bold, rocky ridges. The open spaces we had left behind, 
and the great heats. Water flowed in almost every ravine, 
and along its courses grew green grass and wild flowers. 
Every little while we would come upon openings in the 
forest, clear meadows spangled with blossoms; or occas- 
ionally we would skirt high bald knobs of rock around 
which was stiff brush. For some miles we could journey 
at ease through clear woods, then would encounter a gash 
in the earth into which, at some expense of trial, we would 
have to find a way. At first every stream bed was dotted 
with the red shirts of miners. They became fewer as we 
advanced, until finally the last pair had been left behind. 
We camped that night at the edge of one of the meadows, 
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beneath pine trees. The air turned very chilly. We built 
ourselves a fire of dried branches from the trees. In the 
meadow the horses cropped eagerly at the lush green feed, 
their bells tinkling pleasantly. 

Nothing more remote could be imagined. N evertheless 
Bagsby, Don Gaspar, and Vasquez were not. satisfied: 
They consulted at length and apart; then Bagsby announced 
that sentries must stand watches. We grumbled at this, 
but Bagsby was firm, and as we had agreed to obey his 
commands we did so now. Don Gaspar explained to us 
later that the Mexican thieves would trail a party like ours 
for days, awaiting the chance to make off with the horses. 
Bagsby also chose the sentinels, selecting himself, Yank, 
Vasquez, and Missouri Jones. Once wrapped in my warm 
blanket I found myself selfishly glad that my experience 
had not been considered worth trusting. 

The third day we occupied in surmounting a tremendous 
ridge of mountains. We climbed for hours, working our 
way up by zigzag and long slants through the pines, the 
rocky outcrops, the ledges, and the stiff brush that made 
up the slope. It was hard work; and it seemed to have no 
end. We arrived at last on a knife-edge summit. Here 
the trees were fewer. We looked abroad over the country 
we had traversed, and that which lay before us — a suc- 
cession of dark, dim, undulating ridges with cafions and 
valleys between, slanting from the great ranges at the right 
to brown rolling hills and the heat-covered, half-guessed 
plains. Immediately below us, very far down, was a toy- 
like valley, with low hills, and flat places, and groves of elfin 
trees, and a twisting bottle green river with white rapids. 
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“‘Thar’s the Porcupine,” Bagsby told us briefly. 

We took a look, then plunged into the tangles and 
difficulties of the descent. Just at sundown, our knees 
bending under us, we came off that terrific slant to a 
grateful wide flat, grown with scattered oaks, and covered 
with fine brown grass. A little spring stream wandered 
through the meadow toward the river on the other side of 
the valley. 

We camped right there, dumping the packs from the 
horses almost anyhow. After a hearty meal, we rolled 
ourselves immediately into our blankets and fell into 
a grateful sleep to the tune of the distant river murmuring 
over the shingle. 
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We awoke next morning to a bright day. The helmeted 
quail were calling; the bees were just beginning a sun- 
warmed hum among the bushes; a languorous warmth 
hung in the air, and a Sunday stillness. It was as though 
we awakened to a new world, untrodden by men; which was, 
indeed, a good deal the case. 

While we ate breakfast we discussed our plans. The 
first necessity, of course, was to find out about gold. - Ta 
that end we agreed to separate for the day, prospecting 
far and wide. Bagsby kept camp, and an eye on the horses. 
He displayed little interest in the gold proposition; but 
insisted strongly that we should carry both our rifles 
and revolvers. 

It would be difficult to describe the thrill of anticipa- 
tion with which I set off up the valley. The place was so 
new, so untouched, so absolutely unknown. The high 
ridges on either side frowned down austerely on the little 
meadows that smiled back quite unabashed. As I crossed 
the brown dry meadow toward the river a covey of quail 
whirred away before me, lit, and paced off at a great rate. 
Iwo big grouse roared from a thicket. 

The river was a beautiful, clear stream, with green 
wavery water whirling darkly in pools, or breaking white 
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among the stones. As my shadow fell upon it, I caught a 
glimpse of a big trout scurrying into the darkness beneath 
a boulder. Picking my way among the loose stones I 
selected a likely place on the bar and struck home my pick. 

I have since repeated the sensations of that day — on 
a smaller scale of course—in whipping untried trout waters; 
came early excitement and enthusiasm, same eager sus- 
tained persistence in face of failure, same incredulous 
slowing down, same ultimate discouragement, disbeliel 
and disgust. All that day I shovelled and panned. The 
early morning freshness soon dissipated. Between the 
high mountain walls the heat reflected. All the quail 
stood beneath the shade of bushes, their beaks half open 
as though panting. The birds that had sung so sweetly in 
the early morning had somewhere sought repose. I could 
occasionally catch glimpses of our horses dozing under 
trees. Even the chirping insects were still. As far as I 
could make out I was the only living thing foolish enough 
to stay abroad and awake in that suffocating heat. The 
sweat dripped from me in streams; my eyes ached from the 
glare of the sun on the rocks and the bleached grasses. 
Toward the close of the afternoon I confessed sneakingly 
to myself that I was just a little glad I had found no gold 
and that I hoped the others had been equally unfortunate. 
The thought of working day after day in that furnace heat 
was too much for me. 

My hopes were fulfilled. All came in that night tired, 
hot, dirty, and discouraged. Not one of the eight of ug 
had raised a sign of colour. 

“Well,” said Bagsby philosophically, “that’s all right. 
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Weve just got to go higher. To-morrow we’ll move up- 
stream.” 

Accordingly next day we turned at right angles to our 
former route and followed up the bed of the cafion ten 
or twelve miles toward the distant main ranges. It was, 
in general, rather hard scrabbling for the horses, though 
we footmen did well enough. Sometimes we crossed wide 
flats, resembling the one we had just left; again, where 
the cafion narrowed, we had actually to stumble in the 
tocks of the stream bed. Twice we forded, and twice we 
had to make great climbs up and down again in order to 
get by points that came boldly down to the river. It was 
curious to see the nature of the country change. The 
pines on the mountains to our right and left seemed to 
push down nearer to our level; the grass turned green; the 
stream narrowed and became swifter; the sky seemed to 
turn bluer; and from the ranges breathed a cool, refreshing 
wind. 

About four o’clock we camped. The flat was green; 
little clumps of cedar pushed out across it; the oaks had 
given place to cottonwoods; we had now to make acquaint: 
ance with new birds. But what particularly interested 
us was the fact that at this point the high cafion walls 
at either side broke into rounder hills that opened out 
widely, and that from among them descended many 
ravines, barrancas, and dry washes. 

The following morning we went prospecting again. 
My instructions were for the dry washes in the sides of 
the hills. Accordingly I scrambled up among the boulders 
in the nearest V-shaped ravine. I had hardly to look at all. 
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Behind a large boulder lay a little cuplike depression of 
stones in which evidently had stood a recently evaporated 
pool of water, and which, in consequence, was free from 
the usual dusty rubble. In the interstices between the 
stones my eye caught a dull glitter. I fell on my knees, dug 
about with the point of my bowie knife, and so unearthed 
small nuggets aggregating probably a half ounce in weight. 

Although mightily tempted to stay for more, I minded 
our agreement to report promptly the first discovery, 
and started back to camp. Why I did not come a header 
in that fearful, boulder-strewn wash I cannot tell you. 
Certainly I took no care of my going, but leaped recklessly 
from rock to rock like a goat. When I reached the flat, 
I ran, whooping like an Indian. From the river I could © 
see Johnny and Buck Barry running, too, and had sense 
enough to laugh as it occurred to me they must think us 
attacked by Indians. Far down the stream I could just 
make out figures I knew to be Yank and McNally. They 
too seemed to be coming to camp, though I could not 
imagine that my shouts had carried so far. 

I burst in on Bagsby, who was smoking his pipe and 
leisurely washing the breakfast dishes, with a whoop, 
lifted him bodily by the shoulders, whirled him around in a 
clumsy dance. He aimed a swipe at me with the wet dish 
cloth that caught me across the eyes. 

‘Vou tarnation young grizzly b’ar!” said he. 

I wiped the water from my eyes. Johnny and Buck 
Barry ran up. Somehow they did not seem to be antici- 
pating an Indian attack after all. Johnny ran up to thump 
me on the back. 
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“Isn’t it great!” he cried. ‘Right off the reel! First 
pop! Bagsby, old sport, you’re a wonder!” He started 
for Bagsby, who promptly rushed for his long rifle. 

“Tm going to kill the first lunatic I see,’”’ he announced. 

Johnny laughed excitedly, and turned back to thump me 
again. 

“‘How did you guess what it was?”’ I asked. 

“Didn’t. Just blundered on it.” 

“What!” Tyelled. ‘Have you struck it, too?” 

“First shovel,” said Johnny. “But you don’t 
mean ——” 

I thrust my three nuggets under his eyes. 

“Say,” broke in Buck Barry, “if you fellows know where 
the whiskey is, hide it, and hide it quick. If I see it, I'l! 
get drunk!” 

Yank and McNally at this moment strolled from around 
the bushes. We all burst out on them. 

“See your fool nuggets and ‘colour,’ and raise you 
this,” drawled Yank, and he hauled from his pocket the 
very largest chunk of virgin gold it has ever been my 
good fortune to behold. It was irregular in shape, pitted 
and scored, shaped a. good deal like,an egg, and nearly its 
size. One pound and a tiny fraction that great nugget 
balanced — when we got around to weighing it. And 
then to crown the glorious day which the gods were brim- 
ming for us, came Don Gaspar and Vasquez, trailed by 
that long and saturnine individual, Missouri Jones. The 
Spaniards were outwardly calm, but their eyes snapped. 
As soon as they saw us they waved their hats. 

“Ah! also you have found the gold!” cried Don Gaspar, 
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sensing immediately the significance of our presence. 
“We, too. Itis of good colour; there above by the bend.” 
His eye widened as he saw what Yank held. “M adre de 
dios!”’ he murmured. 

McNally, who had said and done nothing, suddenly 
uttered a resounding whoop and stood on his hands. 
Missouri Jones, taking aim, spat carefully into the centre 
of the fire, missing the dishpan by a calculated and accu- 
rate inch. 

“The country is just Jowsy with gold,” he pronounced. 

Then we blew up. We hugged each other, we pounded 
each other’s backs, we emulated: McNally’s wild Trish 
whoops, finally we joined hands and danced around and 
around the remains of the fire, kicking up our heels ab- 
surdly. Bagsby, a leathery grin on his face, stood off one 
side. He still held his long-barrelled rifle, which he pre- 
sented at whoever neared him. 

“T tell you, look out!” he kept saying over and over. 
“Pm shootin’ lunatics to-day; and apparently there’s 
plenty game to choose from.” 
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We should all have liked to start right in digging, but 
Bagsby strenuously opposed this. 

“You-all have a rich diggings yere,” said bes! “and 
you want to stay a while and git the most there is out 
of them. And if you’re going to do that, you’ve got to 
get a good ready. You’ve got make a decent camp, and a 
stockade for the hosses at night; and if you want yore 
grub to last you more than a month there’s got to be 
some reg’lar hunting and fishing done.” 

“That'll take a week!” cried Johnny impatiently. 

“Or more,” agreed Bagsby with entire complacence. 
“You can bull at it and go to t’aring up the scenery if you 
want to; but you won’t last long.” 

Unpalatable as this advice seemed, with all the loose 
gold lying about, we ended by adopting it. Indeed, 
we added slightly to our self-imposed tasks by determining 
on the construction of cradles. Yank had figured out a 
scheme having to do with hollowed logs and canvas with 
cleats that would obviate the need of lumber. We deputed 
Johnny to help him. Bagsby and Vasquez were to hunt 
and fish for the general benefit, while the rest of us put up 
a stockade, or corral, and erected a cabin. 

T must confess the labour was pleasant. We had plenty 
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of axes, and four of us were skilled in their use. Person- 
ally I like nothing better than the exercise of swinging 
a keen blade, the feeling of skillful accuracy and of nicely 
adjusted effort. We felled dozens, hundreds, of tall young 
pines eight inches to a foot in diameter, and planted them 
upright in a trench to form a stockade. Then we ran up 
a rough sort of cabin of two rooms. Yank, somewhat 
hampered by Johnny, finished his cradles, and turned in to 
help us. Bagsby and Vasquez brought in several deer and 
an elk, and trapped many quail and hares. We fared 
royally, worked healthfully in the shade of our trees, and 
enjoyed huge smokes and powwows around our fire of an 
evening. Every night we drove the horses within the 
enclosure; and slept heavily. 

Always in the background of consciousness lay the 
gold, the incredibly abundant gold. It coloured our dreams, 
it gilded our labour. As we drew to the end of our con- 
struction work, I really believe we experienced a slight, 
a very slight, feeling of regret that this fine flavour of 
anticipation was so nearly at an end. However, T noticed 
that though we completed the house at three of the after- 
noon, we none of us showed any disposition to wait for the 
morrow. We promptly lugged one of Yank’s log cradles 
to the border of the stream and put in two hours washing. 

The results were most encouraging, for we gained in 
that short time nearly two ounces of flake gold. 

That evening we reviewed our situation carefully. The 
older heads of the party — Yank, Bagsby, Don Gaspar, 
and Missouri Jones— overruled our young desire to 
jumo into things headlong. 
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“Tf this camp is going to get on right,” said Yank, 
“we got to make some provision for working right. Some- 
body’s got to be in camp all the time, that’s sure — to 
cook some decent meals, do the odd chores, and keep an 
eye on the stock.’”’ Bagsby nodded emphatically at this, 
*‘And somebody’s got to rustle game and fish. Yere’s nine 
husky men toeat. If we leave one man in camp and two to 
hunt, we have six left for gold washing. ‘That’s three 
to a cradle, and that’s just right.” 

We came to that, too; and so settled into our routine, 
Bagsby was the only permanent office-holder among us. 
He was unanimously elected the official hunter. The 
rest of us agreed to take turn about at the other jobs, 
Tt was further agreed to increase our chances by utilizing 
the cradles at two totally different kinds of diggings. One 
we located on the bar to wash out the shingle. The other 
we carried to a point opposite the dry ravine in which I 
nad found my three little nuggets. 

Don Gaspar had worked like a nailer at the construction 
although he was utterly unskilled. Now at the end of the 
week he was worn out, although he stoutly maintained he 
was as good as ever. ‘This high-bred, energetic gentleman 
we had ali come to admire, both for his unfailing courtesy 
and his uncomplaining acceptance of hardships to which 
evidently he had never been accustomed. Exactly why he 
underwent the terrible exertions incidental to gold finding 
I have never quite fathomed. I do not believe he needed 
money; and I never saw one of his race fond of hard physical 
work. Indeed, he was the only member of his class I ever 
taet who would work. The truth of the matter probably 
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lies somewhere betweer an outcropping of the old adven- 
turous conquistadore spirit and the fascination of the 
golden metal itself, quite apart from its dollars-and- 
cents value. Unanimously we voted in Don Gaspar as 
camp keeper for the first week. We wanted to give him a 
rest; but I do not think we pleased him. However, he 
bowed to our decision with his usual gracious courtesy. 
As hunting companion for Bagsby we appointed Missouri 
Jones, with the understanding that every two days that 
office was to have a new incumbent. Johnny, McNally, 
and I took charge of the dry wash, and ‘the rest of the 
party tackled the har. Of course we all— except Bagsby 
— were to share equally. 

Unless the wash should prove very productive we 
would have the worst end of it, for we had to carry the 
pay dirt down to the stream’s elge. For the purpose 
we used the pack-sacks — or alforjas, as the Spaniards call 
them. Each held about sixty or seventy pounds of dirt. 
We found this a sweaty and stumbly task — to stagger over 
the water-smoothed boulders of the wash, out across the 
shingle to the edge of the stream. There one of us dumped 
his burden into the cradle; and we proceeded to wash it out. 
We got the “colour” at once in the residuary black sand. 

All morning we laboured manfully, and discovered a 
brand new set of muscles. By comparison our former 
toil of mere digging and washing seemed light and pleas- 
urable exercise. 

“Tf this stuff don’t run pretty high,” grunted McNaily, 

wiping the sweat from his eyes, “it’s me voting for the bar. 
We can’t stand all day of this.” 
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He heaved the contents of his pack-sack into the cradle 
and shook it disgustedly. Suddenly his jaw dropped 
and his eye widened with so poignant an expression that we 
both begged him, in alarm, to tell us what was the matter. 

“Now, will you look at that!” he cried. 

We followed the direction of his gaze, but saw only 
the meadow, and the horses feeding in it, and the thin 
smoke beyond, where Don Gaspar was bending his proud 
Castillian spirit to attend to fried steak and flapjacks. 

“Look at those horses!” cried McNally with growing 
indignation. 

“What’s the matter with them?” cried Johnny and I 
in a breath. 

“Matter with them! Nothing!” cried McNally wit. 
comical disgust. “The matter’s with us.’ He rapped his 
knuckles on his head. ‘Solid, all the way through!” said 
he. “Why, save from nat’ral born human imbelicity, 
should horses be living like gentleman while gentlemen are 
working like horses!” 

We took the hint. That afternoon we saddled the 
pack-horses and led them, laden with the dirt, back and 
forth between the ravine and the cradle. 

All of us worked until rather later in the day than 
usual. . . . The hunters, too, did not return until 
dark. We weighed the results of our labour with eager 
interest. From our cradle we had taken eleven ounces, 
while those working the bar had gained just over nine. 
That was a good day’s work, and we were much elated. 

“And most any time,” exulted Johnny, “we'll run into a 
big pocket with thousands.” 
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Although we did not immediately rur. into the expected 
thousands, nor did the promise of that first glorious day 
of discovery quite fulfil itself, nevertheless our new 
diggings turned out to be very rich. We fell into routine; 
and the days and weeks slipped by. Bagsby and one com- 
panion went out every day to hunt or to fish. We took 
turns at a vacation in camp. Every night we “blew” our 
day’s collection of sand, weighed the gold, and packed it 
away. Our accumulations were getting to be very valuable. 

For a month we lived this idyllic life quite unmolested, 
and had gradually come to feel that we were so far out of 
the world that nothing would ever disturb us. The days 
seemed all alike, clear, sparkling, cloudless. It was my 
first experience with the California climate, and these 
things were a perpetual wonder to my New England mind. 

Then one day when I was camp keeper, at the upper 
end of our long meadow, a number of men emerged from the 
willows and hesitated uncertainly. They were too far 
away to be plainly distinguishable, but I believed in taking 
no chances, so I fired my revolver to attract the attention of 
my companions. They looked up from their labour, saw 
ithe men, and promptly came into camp. 

The group still hesitated at the edge of the thicket. 
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Then one of them waved something white. We waved 
in return; whereupon they advanced slowly in our direc- 
tion. 

As they neared we saw them to be Indians. Their 
leader held before him a stick to which had been tied a 
number of white feathers. As they approached us they 
began to leap and dance to the accompaniment of a weird 
rising and falling chant. They certainly did not look 
very formidable, with their heterogeneous mixture of 
clothing, their round, black, stupid faces and their straight 
hair. Most of them were armed simply with bows and 
arrows, but three carried specimens of the long Spanish 
musket. 

Buck Barry promptly sallied out to meet them, and 
shook hands with the foremost. They then advanced to 
where we were gathered and squatted on the ground. They 
were certainly a villainous and dirty looking lot of savages, 
short, thickset, round faced, heavy featured, with coarse, 
black, matted hair and little twinkling eyes. A more 
brutish lot of human beings I had never seen; and I was 
almost deceived into thinking them too stupid to be dan- 
gerous. The leaders had on remnants of civilized cloth- 
ing, but the rank and file were content with scraps of blanket, 
old ragged coats, single shirts, and the like. The oldest 
man produced a long pipe from beneath his blanket, filled 
it with a few grains of coarse tobacco, lighted it by means of 
a coal from our fire, puffed twice on it, and passed it to me. 
I perforce had to whiff at it also, though the necessity 
nearly turned my stomach. I might next have given it 
to one of our own party, but I did not want to deprive him 
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of my own first hand sensation, so I handed it back to 
another of the visitors for fresh inoculation, as it were. 
Evidently I had by accident hit on acceptable etiquette, as 
deep grunts of satisfaction testified. After we had had a 
whiff all around, the chief opened negotiations in Spanish. 
Most of us by now had learned enough of it from our inter- 
course with Don Gaspar and Vasquez to understand with- 
out interpretation. 

The Indians said they wanted to trade. 

We replied that we saw nothing they might trade with us. 

In return they produced some roots and several small 
bags of pine nuts. : 

We then explained that we were reduced in ammunition 
and had little food. 

Don Gaspar here interpolated hastily, saying that in 
his judgment it would be absolutely necessary that we 
made some sort of a present to avoid the appearance of 
intending an affront. Buck Barry and Jones seemed in- 
stantly to accept this necessity. 

“Give them two or three of the saddle blankets,” 
suggested Barry, after a moment’s thought. “We will 
have several light hosses going out, and if we have to 
pad the saddles we can git along with skins or something.” 

We gave our visitors the blankets, therefore. They 
seemed well pleased, arose, and shortly made a primitive 
sort of a camp a short distance outside our stockade. We 
did no more washing that day. About five o’clock our 
hunters came in with the best meat of a blacktail deer. 
Bagsby listened attentively to our account of the interview. 
- Then he took a hindquarter of the newly killed buck and 
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departed for the Indians’ camp, where he stayed for an 
hour. 

“T don’t think they are out for meanness,” he announced 
when he returned. ‘‘They tell me this yere is on a sort of 
short cut from some of the Truckee lakes down to their 
villages. But we got to keep a sharp eye on our horses; 
and we got to stand guard to-night.” 

Very early in the morning, when we were just up, several 
of the elders came over to tell us that some of the young 
men would stay to work for us, if we so desired. We 
replied that we had no goods with which to pay for 
work. Shortly after, the whole tribe vanished down 
river. 

For two nights Bagsby insisted on standing guard, and 
on having some of us take turns at it. Then we declined 
flatly todo so any longer. The Indians had gone far down- 
stream, as their trail indicated to our hunters, and had 
shown no signs of even hesitating on the way. We fell 
into our old routine, and laughed at Bagsby when he shook 
his head. 

About this time Johnny and McNally, sein DES of a 
Sunday for the sake of a view, stumbled on a small ravine 
that came nearer realizing our hoped-for strike than 
anything we had yet seen. After “puddling out” a few 
potiuls of the pay dirt, we decided to move the cradles. 
It was not over a half mile from camp, but was out of 
sight of the stockade. The move was the occasion for a 
hot discussion. Babgsby wanted to reorganize, and we 
were reluctant. 

“Thar ought to be two men in camp,” said he, “and 
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thar ought never to be less’n three together out hunting. 
And that’s my idee — that ye’re paying me money for.” 

“That leaves us only four men to work the cradles,” 
J objected. ‘‘Four men out of nine working.” 

‘Well, thar won’t be zo men out of nine a-workin’ if 
you don’t watch out,” predicted Bagsby. “You-all 
forgit this is a self-supportin’ community. We got to 
work for our living, as well as for gold.” 

“The hunters might go out less,” suggested McNally. 

“The miners might eat less, then,” replied Bagsby 
grimly. ‘This ain’t what you’d call the best sort of a 
game country.” 

We came to it, of course, though with much grumbling. 
Tt seemed an almost excuseless waste of good energy; a 
heavy price in economic efficiency to pay for insurance 
against what seemed a very remote peril. But we did not 
‘know, and our uncertainty gave way. 

“But hang it!” cried Johnny, “here’s more gold than 
a hundred men could begin to handle, and we’re wasting 
more than half our resources.” 

“Tt do seem so,” agreed Yank with his accustomed slow 
philosophy. ‘But we can put in longer hours because we 
rest oftener.” 

A week passed, and we had almost forgotten our chance 
visitors. One day the two Spaniards, Buck Barry and | 
were at the cradle; Bagsby, Yank, and McNally were the 
hunters for the day. Johnny and Missouri Jones kept 
camp. 

We had had a most successful morning, and were just 
stacking our tools preparatory to returning to camp for 
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dinner. Buck Barry was standing near some small sage 
bushes at the upper end of the diggings. He was just 
in the act of lighting a freshly filled pipe, when he stopped 
as though petrified, the burning match suspended above 
the bowl of his pipe. Then he turned quickly toward the 
sage brush; and as he did so a bow twanged and an arrow 
sang past his head so close as actually to draw blood from 
the lobe of his ear. With a roar of anger Buck Barry 
raised his pickaxe and charged into the bush. We sawa 
figure rise from the ground, dash away, stumble flat. 
Before the man could get up again Buck Barry was upon 
him, and the pickaxe descended. At the same instant 
we heard a series of whoops and two shots in rapid suc- 
cession from the direction of camp. Buck Barry came 
bounding out of the sage brush, and seized his rifle from 
under the bush where we had kept ther 

“Come on!” he panted. ‘“‘Let’s get out of this!” 

We ran as hard as we could go for a hundred yards, or 
until we had reached tht flat oi the river bottom. Then we 
paused, uncertain as to just what next to do. 

“Wait a minute,” said I. “Tl just take a look,” and 
hurried up a little spur-knoll to the right. From that 
elevation I instantly caught sight of a crowd of Indians 
coming up the valley at full speed. Most of them were on 
horseback, but a number loped along on foot, keeping up 
with the animals. One look was enough. I raced down to 
my companions again; and we hastily took refuge in the 
only cover near enough to conceal us —a little clump of 
willows in a small, damp watercourse. There we crouched, 
rifles ready. 
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I was terribly excited. The patter of the horses was 
aow piainly audible, though, owing to the inequalities of 
the ground, they could not become visible farther than a 
hundred yards away. I trembled violently, and cursed 
myself for a coward, though I really do not think I was 
frightened. At any rate, I became deadly cool the moment 
the first savage appeared; and I drew a steady bead and 
toppled him off his horse before any one else had got in 
action. The shot brought them to a stand. They had, 
I think, expected to find us in our ravine, and were sur- 
prised. Immediately I dropped the butt of my rifle 
to the ground and began reloading. A shower of arrows 
flew toward us, but were deflected by the criss-cross of 
the willows. In fact, this lacework of stout branches 
seemed to be an excellent sort of armour against arrows. 
in the meantime my companions had each dropped his 
man; though ‘Vasquez had better luck than skill, as his 
savage was only clipped in the leg. I fired once more, and 
elicited a howl. There could be no missing at the dis- 
tance, unless a man quite lost his head; and personally 
was too scared for that. Another shower of arrows rattled 
in the willows; then the band broke to right and left and 
caced away up the hills like mad. They had no courage, 
and lost stomach for the fight at once when they found us 
prepared. 

We were astonished and delighted, for we had fully 
expected to be ridden down. As soon as we were quite 
certain this sudden retreat was not a ruse, we came out 
from our shelter. How many wounded had made off — if 
any — we could not tell. Three dead bodies lay on the 
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ground. To them we paid no attention, but, with many 
forebodings, hurried back to camp. 

When we appeared in sight Missouri Jones ran out to 
meet us, his rifle over his arm. 

““Where’s Johnny?” I cried. 

“He was down at the river a-getting water,” said Jones, 
“and I ain’t seen him since.” 

We all ran down to the edge of the river pool whence 
we drew our supply. For a moment our hearts stood 
still, for no Johnny was in sight. Then he arose dripping 
from the middle of the pool. 

“This water’s cold,” he remarked conversationally. 
“T think Pll come out. Anybody hurt?” 

He waded ashore, and shook himself like a dog. 

“T didn’t hear ’em until they were right on top of me; 
and I couldn’t get away without being seen,” said he; ‘‘so 
I just waded out and imitated a rock with my head.” 

We roared with laughter by way of relief. 

“Tt isn’t the first time, Johnny,” said I. 

‘That’s all right,” put in Missouri Jones. “This is no 
joke. They got three of our hosses.” 

Then he told us his experience. 

“I was just a-browning of the venison,” he explained, 
“when I happened to look up, and thar was three of our 
hosses running off, tails up, and a half dozen Injuns a hoss- 
back driving ’em. I let drive with old Betsey and Johnny’s 
gun, but they was about out of range. While I was 
looking after them about forty Injuns went past sky-hootin’. 
I suppose they thought the first lot had all the hosses, and 
so they didn’t stop. The rest of the hosses, luckily, was 
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asleep behind the cottonwoods. You bet I didn’t call 
their attention to myself.” 

He exhibited the greatest satisfaction when he learned 
that we had accounted for four. 

“That’s something like Injun fighting,” he observed, 
“though these are a pore, spiritless lot. The whole bag 
ain’t worth more than one of them good hosses.”’ 

We did no more gold washing that day, but remained 
close in camp, consumed with anxiety for our companions. 
From time to time we fired a rifle, with the idea of warning 
them that something was amiss. The remaining hali- 
dozen horses we ran into the corral. 

Night fell and still the hunters did not return. We were 
greatly alarmed and distressed, but we could not think of 
anything to do, for we had not the least idea in what di- 
rection to look. 

“Bagsby and Yank are old hands,” speculated Missouri 
Jones consolingly. ‘‘And the fact that Injuns is abroad 
would make them slow and careful.” 

None of us felt like turning in. We all sat outside on 
the ground around a little fire. 

Toward midnight we heard voices; and a moment later 
Yank and Bagsby strode in ont of the darkness. 

‘‘Where’s McNally?” Yank instantly demanded. 
““Hasn’t he come in yet?” 

We told him we had seen nothing of the missing man. 

‘Well, he’ll drift in pretty soon,” said Bagsby. ‘We 
‘ost him in the darkness not two hours back.” 

They set to frying some venison steak. Excitedly and 
"in antiphony Johnny and I detailed the day’s adventure. 
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Both the backswoodsmen listened in silence, but without 
suspending their cooking. 

“They didn’t bother McNally,” Bagsby decided. 
“They’d drive those hosses away five or six miles before 
they’d stop; and McNally was with us just a little piece 
back. He’ll be in by the time the venison is cooked.” 

But he was not; nor by an hour later. Then we decided 
that we must go out to look for him. 

“We can’t see nothin’ till daylight,” said Bagsby, ‘but 
ve can get started back for the last place we saw him.” 

It was now about one o’clock in the morning. Bagsby 
appointed Vasquez, Missouri Jones, Buck Barry, Yank and 
myself to accompany him. Don Gaspar was suffering from 
a slight attack of malarial fever; and Johnny, to his vast 
disgust, was left to hold him company. We took each a 
horse, which we had to ride bareback and with a twisted 
rope ‘‘war halter.” 

Bagsby led the way, and we followed closely nose tc 
tail. It was an interesting and wonderful experience, had 
I had more attention to give it, for we rode mysteriously 
neck deep in velvet darkness over strange hills, and awful 
shapes rose mysteriously, and the sky silvered with stars 
like the glittering of little waves. But my mind was filled 
with dread and foreboding, and a great anxiety for our 
merry, blue-eyed companion, and a very considerable 
wonder as to how our guide managed to find his way. 

He did not hesitate, however, as to direction; only 
occasionally he had to stop and cast back and around for a 
way through. Often, at a low command from hit, we 
dismounted and led our animals. 
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We proceeded thus for a long time — five or six miles, I 
should think. By the undefined feeling of dark space at 
either hand I judged we must be atop a ridge. Bagsby 
halted. 

“Tt was somewhere on this ridge we left him,” said he. 
‘I reckon now we’d just better set down and wait for 
dawn.” 

Accordingly we dismounted and drew together in a 
little group. Over the top of the great ranges a gibbous 
moon rose slowly. By her dim light I could make out the 
plunge on either side our ridge, and the other dark ridges 
across the way. Behind us our horses occasionally stamped 
a hoof or blew softly through their noses. 

I lay flat on my back, and idly counted the stars. Hap- 
pening to glance sidewise, I caught the flicker of a distant 
light. 

“Bagsby,” I whispered, ‘“‘there’s a fire not more than a 
balf mile away.” 

He too lay down in order to get my angle of view. 

“Tt’s not McNally,” he pronounced after a moment’s 
careful inspection, ‘for it’s too big a fire, and it’s a lot 
more than half a mile away. ‘That’s a good big fire. I 
think it’s Injuns.” 

“Probably the same gang that lifted our hosses!” cried 
Buck. 

“Probably,” agreed Bagsby. He sat upright and peered 
at us through the dim moonlight. “Want to get after 
them?” he inquired. 

“You bet!” said Buck emphatically. “They may have 
- McNally, and if they haven’t, they’ve got our horses.” 
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*There’s six of us and ive can shore make it interesting 
for that lot,” agreed Yank. “Can we get to where they 
are?” 

“T think so,” said Bagsby. 

We rode for another hour, slanting down the mountain- 
side toward the flickering fire. Every time a horse rolled 
a rock or broke a dried branch it seemed to me that the 
mountains reverberated from end to end. I don’t believe 
I allowed myself to weigh over six ounces all told. F inally 
we left the slope for the bottom of the valley. 

“Td rather be below their camp than above it. It’s 
going to be hard to get out this way,” complained Bagsby, 
“but it’s the best we can do.” He dismounted us, and we 
crept forward another half mile, leading our animals. 

“This is as close es I dare take the hosses,” whispered 
Bagsby. “Vasquez, you stay here with them,” he said in 
Spanish, “and when I yell twice quick. and sharp, you answer 
so we'll know where to find you. Come on!” 

We stole forward slowly. The fire leaped and flared 
beneath the widespread branches of a tree. Around it 
lay a half dozen or so recumbent shapes wrapped in blan- 
kets. How many more might be lying beyond the light 
circle we could not tell. Beyond them we saw dimly the 
forms of dozing horses. Obeying a signal from the old 
trapper, we circled the camp until we were on the same side 
as the animals. They raised their heads and blew softly 
at us; but we lay still, and shortly they quieted down. 

“Now,” breathed Bagsby, “when I give the word, fire. 
And each man grab a horse by the picket rope, stampede 
the rest, and hustle back to Vasquez. Ready!” 
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We raised our pieces, but before the command to fire 
was given, one of the sleepers threw aside his blanket, 
stretched himself and arose. It was a white man! 

T confess that for a moment I turned physically sick. 

“Hello!” called Bagsby, quite unmoved. 

The white man seized his rifle, and the recumbent forms 


leaped to life. 
“Who are you?” he demanded sharply. “Speak 
quick!” 


“Keep yore ha’r on!” drawled the trapper, advancing 
into the light. ‘We’re perfectly respectable miners, out 
looking for a lost man; and we saw yore fire.” 

The rest of us uttered a yell of joy and relief. One of 
the men who had been sleeping around the fire was McNally 
himself. 

We drew together, explaining, congratulating. The 
strangers, six in number, turned out to be travellers from 
the eastern side of the ranges. They listened with interest 
and attention to our account of the Indian attack. McNally 
explained that he had been uncertain of his route in the 
dark; so that when he had caught sight of the fire he had 
made his way to it. We were still engaged in this mutual 
explanation when we were struck dumb by a long-drawn- 
out yell from the direction of our own horses. 

“Tt is Vasquez,” explained Barry. “He wants to let 
us know where he is,” and he answered the yell. 

But at that moment cne of our own horses dashed up 
to the bunch of picketed animals and wheeled, trembling. 
Its rope bridle dangled broken from its head. Sam Bagsby 
darted forward to seize the hanging cord. 
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“It’s cut!” he cried. ‘Quick! Out across the vailey, 
boys!” 

We followed him into the moonlight, grasping our rifles. 
A moment later a compact band swept toward us at full 
speed, our horses in the lead, their rope halters dangling, 
a dozen Indians on horseback following close at their 
heels and urging them on. 

“Shoot, boys!” yelled Bagsby, discharging his own piece. 

Our rifles cracked. It was impossible to take aim; 
and I am sure we hit nothing. But the horses swerved 
aside from the long fiery flashes, and so ran into the picketed 
lot and stopped. The Indians flew on through our scat- 
tered line without stopping, pursued by a sputter of shots 
from our Colt’s revolvers. 

“A while ago I was sorry we had to stop above camp,” 
said Bagsby with satisfaction; “but it was a lucky thing 
forus. They had to come by us to git out.” 

“And Vasquez?” Yank struck across our exultation. 
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We had a good deal of trouble finding the exact spot 
where we had left him, for we could get no answer to our 
calls. He was down in a heap, covered with blood, and 
quite dead. The savages had scalped him. In our long 
companionship we had grown very fond of him, for he was 
a merry, good-natured, willing soul. 

“God!” cried Bagsby, deeply moved. “TI put a ball 
through the next one of those devils I meet!” 

We returned slowly to the fire, carrying the body, which 
we laid reverently one side and covered with a blanket. 
In all our hearts burned a fierce, bitter anger. Sullenly we 
turned to prepare ourselves a meal from the supplies our 
hosts offered us. 

The latter were the father and five sons of a backwoods 
family from the northwest — Pine, byname. They were all 
tall, heavily built men, slow moving, slow speaking, with 
clear, steady eyes, a drawling way of talking, and the 
appearance always of keeping a mental reservation as to 
those with whom they conversed. I suppose they were 
ignorant enough men, as far as education goes, but they 
always impressed me as being somehow a superior type. 
Possibly it was because of the fact that they perfectly cor- 
" responded to their environment, which was the wilderness. 
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In detail, the old man was upward of sixty, his beard long 
and grizzled, his hair about his shoulders. The oldest son 
would count about thirty, and the others went down in 
stepladder fashion to the youngster, a fine, big, smooth- 
faced boy of sixteen. They were named after old Pine’s 
favourite heroes, evidently. There was David Crockett 
Pine, and Governor Boggs Pine, and President Tyler 
Pine, and Daniel Boone Pine, and Old Hickory Pine, the 
youngest, an apparent contradiction in terms. They were 
called by their odd first names — Governor, President, Old-— 
without the least humour. 

Just now they stood tall and grim behind us as 
we ate; and the gray dawn and the rose dawn grew 
into day. Nobody said anything until we had finished. 
Then Yank rose to his full height and faced the atten- 
tive men. 

“T want vengeance,’”’ he announced in an even voice, 
stretching forth his long, lean arm. ‘‘Those devils have 
harried our stock and killed our pardner; and I’m not 
going to set quiet and let them do it.” He turned to us: 
“Boys,” said he, “I know you’re with me thar. But Pm 
going to git our friends yere to go with us. Old man,” 
he said to Pine, “you and yore sons help us with this job, 
and we'll locate you on the purtiest diggings in these hills.” 

“You bet!” agreed McNally. 

“You don’t need to make my boys no offer,” replied 
Pine slowly. “Those divils were after our hosses too; and 
they’d have got them if you hadn’t come along. We’d 
been told by a man we believe that there wan’t no Injuns 
in this country, or you wouldn’t have seen us sleeping es 
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close to our fire. Whar do you-all reckon to come up with 
them?” 

Our old trapper interposed. 

“Their rancheree is down the valley somewhars,” said 
Bagsby, “and we'll have to scout for it. We must go 
back to camp first and get a ready.” 

McNally and I murmured against this check to immediate 
action, but saw the point after a moment. The Pines 
packed their slender outfit; we bound the body of our poor 
friend across his horse, and mournfully retraced our steps. 

We arrived in camp about ten o’clock, to find Johnny and 
Don Gaspar anxiously on the alert. When we had imparted 
our news, their faces, too, darkened with anger. Of us all 
Vasquez had been the only man who never lost his temper, 
who had always a flash of a smile for the hardest days. 
Hastily we threw together provisions for several days, and 
arranged our affairs as well as we could. We all wanted 
to go; and Don Gaspar, in spite of the remains of his 
malarial fever, fairly insisted on accompanying the ex- 
pedition. 

“Sefiores,” he said with dignity, “this was my own man 
from my own people.” 

Nevertheless somebody had to stay in camp, although 
at first some of us were inclined to slur over that necessity, 

“‘There’s a strong chance that Injuns will drift by and 
take all our supplies,” Bagsby pointed out. 

“Chances are slim— in only a day or so; you must 
admit that,” argued Johnny. “Let’s risk it. We can 

scratch along if they do take our stuff.” 

‘And the gold?” 
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That nonplussed us for a moment. 

“Why not bury it?” I suggested. 

Bagsby and Pine snorted. 

“Any Injun would find it in a minute,” said Pine. 

“And they know gold’s worth something, too,” put ir 
Yank. 

“This is a scout, not a house-moving expeditior,” 
said Bagsby decidedly, ‘‘and somebody’s got to keep camp.”: 

“Tl stay, fer one,” offered old man Pine, his eyes 
twinkling from beneath his fierce brows. “I’ve fit enough 
Injuns in my time.” 

After some further wrangling we came to drawing lots. 
A number of small white pebbles and one darker were 
shaken up in a hat. I drew in the fourth turn, and got 
the black! 

“Hard luck, son!” murmured old man Pine, 

The rest were eager to be off. They leaped upon theit 
horses, brandishing their long rifles, and rode off dowr. che 
meadow. Old man Pine leaned on the muzzle of his gun, 
his eyes gleaming, uttering commands and admonitions 
to his five sons. 

“You Old,” he warned his youngest, “you mind and 
behave; and don’t come back yere without’n you bring a 
skelp!” 

We spent the next two days strictly in defence, for we 
dared not stay long from the stockade. Iwasso thoroughly 
downcast at missing the fight that I paid little attention 
to Pine’s well-meant talk. My depression was enhanced 
by the performance of the duty the others had left to our 
leisure. I mean the interment of poor Vasquez. We 
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‘uried him in a grassy little flat; and I occupied my time 
hewing and fashioning into the shape of a cross two pine 
{9gs, on the smoothed surface of which I carved our friend’s 
name. Then I returned to the stockade, where old man 
Pine, a picturesque, tall figure in his fringed hunter’s 
buckskin, sat motionless before the cabin door. From that 
point of vantage one could see a mile down the valley, and 
some distance upstream; and one or the other of us occupied 
it constantly. 

About three o’clock of the second day Pine remarked 
quietly: 

“Thar they come!” 

I was instantly by his side, and we strained our eyesight 
in an attempt to count the shifting figures. Pine’s vision 
was better and more practised than mine. 

“They are all thar,” said he, “and they’re driving extry 
hosses.”’ 

Ten minutes later the cavalcade stopped and the men 
dismounted wearily. They were, as the old man had said. 
driving before them a half dozen ponies, which Governot 
Boggs herded into the corral. Nobody said a word. One 
or two stretched themselves. Johnny seized the cup and 
took a long drink. Yank leaned his rifle against the wall] 
Old man Pine’s keen, fierce eye had been roving over every 
detail, though he, too, had kept silent. 

“Well, Old,” a remarked, “I see ee obeyed orders 
like a good sojer.”’ 

The boy grinned. 

“Ves, dad,” said he. 

And then I saw what I had not noticed before: that at 
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the belt of each of the tall, silent young backwoodsmen hung 
one or more wet, heavy, red and black soggy strips. The 
scalping had been no mere figure of speech! Thank 
heaven! none of our own people were similiarly decorated! 

So horrified and revolted was I at this discovery that I 
hardly roused myself to greet the men. I looked with 
aversion, and yet with a certain fascination on the serene, 
clear features of these scalp takers. Yet, since, in the 
days following, this aversion could not but wear away in 
face of the simplicity and straightforwardness of the 
frontiersmen, I had to acknowledge that the atrocious 
deed was more a product of custom than of natural bar- 
barity. 

Old Pine, of ccurse not at all affected, bustled about in 
the more practical matter of getting coffee and cutting 
meat; and after a moment I aroused myself to help him. 
The men lay about on the ground exhausted. They 
drank the coffee and ate the meat, and so revived, little 
by little, arrived at the point of narration. 

“Tt’s sure one hell of a ride down there, ” remarked 
McNally with a sigh. 

““Good deal like the foothills of th’ Snake Range, pop,” 
put in President Tyler Pine. 

“We been riding purty nigh every minute sence we left 
here,” agreed Bagsby. ‘That rancheree was hard tc 
find.” 

Little by little the tale developed. No one man, in the 
presence of all the others, felt like telling us the whole 
story. We gathered that they had ridden the cafion for 
several hours, past our first camping grounds, and finally 
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out into the lower ranges. Here they lost the trail left 
by the Indians when they had first visited our camp; 
but in casting in circles for it had come on fresher pony 
tracks. ‘These they had followed persistently for many 
iniles. 

“T couldn’t see the sign of a track for a mile at a time, 
on that hard ground,” interpolated Johnny. 

At length the tracks had struck into a beaten trail. 

“And then we knew we were on the way to the ranch- 
eree,”’ said Bagsby. 

The village they found located in a flat by the side of 
a stream, and they halted to determine just what to do. 
It was finally decided that while an attack on horseback 
would undoubtedly strike more instant terror, yet the 
difficulty of shooting accurately from a gallop would more 
than ofiset this effect. Therefore nine of the party crept 
up afoot, leaving three to lead forward the horses some 
distance in the rear. 

“JT was one of them,” said Johnny. ‘They evidently 
have seen me shoot. I seem to be always out of it.” 

The men had wormed their way to within a hundred 
yards of the flimsy huts, or tepees, when they were dis- 
covered by the dogs. The Indians immediately rushed 
out pell-mell, in a crowd, and were met by a deadly volley 
from the white men’s rifles. Caught absolutely by sur- 
prise, they turned and fled. Some few loosed random arrows. 
Their horses coming up at a run in convoy of the rear 
guaxd, each man threw himself into his saddle and started 
in pursuit, shooting right and left with the Colt’s revolvers 
-whenever they caught up with the fugitives. Johnny told 
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admiringly how the backwoodsmen had reloaded their 
tifles while galloping. 

“All I could do to shoot mine off, let alone loading!” 
he confessed. 

There was no resistance, and little mortality after the 
first volley. The Indians bolted like rabbits into the 
brush. The white men then returned leisurely to the 
village, which they proceeded to burn to the ground. 

“It made a grand bonfire,” interrupted Johnny. “Went 
up like gunpowder. And the Indians yelled and howled at 
us from the sidehills all the time.” 

The raiders had fired a few defiant and random shots in 
the direction of the howling, and then, after collecting the 
ponies that had not stampeded, rode slowly back the way 
they had come. 

“Didn’t see anything of our three horses?” I asked. 

‘““Nary hoss,” said Buck Barry. “I figger they jest 
nat’rally stampeded off when the row started.” 

“Are you sure those were the same Indians?” I asked. 

A long silence fell. 

“Well, what if they wasn’t — and that’s by no means 
sure,’ demanded Buck Barry at last, a little defiantly. 
“The whole lot is thieves and murderers; and if they’d 
had a chance at us, you bet they’d have taken it. And we 
showed the red devils they can’t monkey with us!” 

I looked toward the cross over Vasquez, murdered as 
wantonly as ever man was murdered for plunder, and could 
find nothing to say. Whatever the eternal equities of the 
case may be — and long since I have given up trying to 
guess what they are — the cold, practical fact remains, 
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that never during our stay on the Porcupine did any Indian 
come near us again. And I am convinced that if the initial 
stealing of horses and murder had gone without reprisal, 
we should have been a second time and more boldly at- 
tacked. But if that was the wrong village, what a train of 
reprisals and reprisals again in turn we may have laid! 

“Only we didn’t start it, and never would have!”’ per- 
sisted Johnny stoutly. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
WE SEND OUT OUR TREASURE 


Though these Indian troubles had nothing to do with it, 
nevertheless they marked the beginning of our change oi 
luck. We suffered no definite misfortunes; but things 
did not go well. The slight malarial attack of Don Gaspar 
was the first of an annoying series. I suppose we had alli 
been inoculated on the marshes of the Sacramento, and 
the disease had remained latent in our systems. The hard 
work in the open air had kept us healthy; but the fever only 
awaited the favourable moment of depression or of over- 
work. The combination of ice cold water around our 
legs and burning sun on our heads was not the best in the 
world. Fortunately Yank, who came from an ague country, 
had had foresight enough to bring a supply of quinine. 
For two months one or the other of us was ailing; and once 
for a few days five of us were down! 

Then, too, I think the zest of the game was palling on 
us 4 little, strange as it may seem. We could dig gold from 
the soil almost at will. It would seem that this single fact 
would keep normally acquisitive men keyed to a high 
pitch of endeavour all the time; but it was not so. I sup- 
pose we needed a vacation. We began to discuss whut 
we would do when we should see the city again. No one 
for a moment dreamed that we should quit these rich 
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diggings. We were here to make our fortunes; and the 
fortunes seemed to be ready for the making. Only the 
novelty having passed, it had become hard work, just like 
the making of any other kind of a fortune. 

The Pine family camped below us, used our corral, at 
our invitation, and set placidly to work. They were 
typical frontiersmen, and settled down in the well-built 
cabin which they quickly ran up as though they meant to 
make of it a permanent home. For two months, which 
brought us up to the end of July, they lived a regular and 
leisurely life. Then one morning, without any warning 
at all, they rode over to our cabin, leading their horses, 
fully packed. Old man Pine explained, while his five 
tall, steady-eyed sons sat their horses quite immobile 
in the background, that they had dug enough gold for 
their necessities, and that they were now going down to the 
lower country to pick out some good land. These men 
were the very first I happened to meet who had come into 
the country with a definite idea of settling. 

After the departure of this strong force, began our 
discussions as to the safeguarding of our gold. It had now 
reached a very considerable sum — somewhere near thirty- 
five thousand dollars, as I remember it. Bagsby was 
very uneasy at its presence in camp. 

“The Injuns are beginning to know it’s wuth something,” 
he pointed out. “They don’t know yet how much, but 
they know it will buy beads and buttons and paint and 
whiskey and everything else an Injun wants. And they 
know that’s what we’re yere for; and that we must have 
a lot of it. I don’t calc’late that lot we licked will bother 
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us ag’in; but they’ll spread the news we’re yere. And 
there’s lots of bandits and scoundrels glad to take a chance 
at us. And while we come out all right before, they’ll 
git us in the long run if we keep at it. Id like to git rid 
of the stuff.” 

Don Gaspar agreed with him, as did also Yank, Buck 
Barry, and Missouri Jones. McNally, Johnny, and I 
inclined to the belief that we would do better to keep our 
wealth by us until we finally left the diggings, maintaining 
always a proper guard. We could not quite see how the 
sending out of the gold would much reduce the likelihood 
of attack; but the others seemed to think the gold would 
then be safe anyhow, and that the news of its delivery at 
Sutter’s Fort would soon spread abroad. 

About this time the discussion took a more practical 
turn from the fact that our provisions had run so low that 
we had put ourselves on half rations. As we did not 
believe it desirable nor healthy to drop down to an exclu- 
sively game diet, it would soon become necessary to go for 
more flour and coffee. 

Buck Barry now brought up again strongly the advis- 
ability of sending our treasure out to a safe place. His 
argument was given point by the arrival in camp one evening 
of three evil-looking Mexicans, shabbily clothed, but well- 
armed, and mounted on beautiful horses. We fed them 
well, but saw to the caps of our revolvers and the security 
of our corral before turning in for the night. In the morning 
they departed before we were stirring, without so much as a 
word of thanks. These mysterious visitors had given us 
no faintest inkling of their business or destination. Don 
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Gaspar stated flatly that they had come to spy us out, 
having heard of our presence in the valley from the Indians. 

“And I told them,” said he triumphantly, “that essoon 
we would be sen’ out for the food.” 

He went on to argue that thus he had prepared their 
minds for the fact that pack-horses would soon be going 
out. By distributing the gold its presence would be 
unsuspected. 

I suggested a strong guard, but both Bagsby and Don 
Gaspar opposed me. 

“‘There’s enough of these yere robbers to git us anyhow, 
even if we all went,” said Bagsby, “‘and that’s why I want te 
send the stuff out now. The place they'll tackle will be 
right yere, if they tackle anything at all ——”’ 

I will not weary you with the pros and cons. At the 
time I thought, and I still think, the whole arrangement 
most ill advised; but against me was the united opinion of 
nearly the whole camp, including the most level-headed 
members of my own party. It was finally agreed that 
Yank, Buck Barry, and Don Gaspar should take out the 
gold. 

They started very early in the morning, carrying the 
treasure in saddle-bags and across the horns of the saddle. 
I argued that Yank rode much the lightest and had the 
strongest horse, and managed to get the others to confide 
to him a full half of the metal. At the last moment we had 
modified the original plan to suit everybody. The horse- 
men encumbered by pack-animals were to push on as 
rapidly as possible in order to reach by nightfall the set- 
tlement where dwelt the Italian friend. Once there thev 
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could feel themselves reasonably safe. Johnny, Missouri 
Jones and I would ride with them until noon as a sort of 
escort for the uninhabited portion of the journey. By that 
hour we figured we should have reached the outskirts 
of the regular diggings, where, our experience told us, our 
companions would be safe. 

Accordingly we pushed our mounts hard. Unhampered 
by pack-animals, and aided by knowledge of the route, we 
made great progress. By noon we had passed the meadow 
of our night’s camp. After a hasty lunch we accompanied 
our men a few miles farther, then said farewell and god- 
speed, and hurried back in order to reach home before 
sunset. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE ROBBERY 


We cooked ourselves a meal, and built ourselves a fire. 
About midnight we heard the sounds of horses rapidly 
approaching. Immediately we leaped from our bunks 
and seized our rifles, peering anxiously into the darkness, 
A moment later, however, we were reassured by a shrill 
whistle peculiar to Buck Barry, and a moment later he and 
Don Gaspar rode into camp. 

We assailed them with a storm of questions — why had 
they returned? what had happened? where was Yank? had 
there been an accident? 

Don Gaspar, who appeared very weary and depressed, 
shook his head sadly. Barry looked at us savagely from 
beneath his brows. 

“The gold is gone; and that’s an end of it!”’ he growled. 

At these words a careful, dead silence fell on us all. 
The situation had suddenly become too serious for hasty 
treatment. We felt instinctively that a wrong word 
might do irreparable damage. But in our hearts suspicion 
and anger and dull hatred leaped to life full grown. We 
tightened our belts, as it were, and clamped our elbows to 
our sides, and became wary, watching with unfriendly eyes. 
‘johnny alone opened his lips. 

“Lost? I don’t believe it!” he cried. 
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Barry cast an ugly look at him, but said nothing. We 
all saw that look. 

“Where’s Yank?” I asked. 

“Dead by now, I suppose,” flung back Barry. 

“Good God!” I cried; and under my breath, ‘Then 
you’ve murdered him!” 

I don’t know whether Barry heard me or not, and at the 
time I did not much care. His sullen eye was resting on 
one after the other of us as we stood there in the firelight. 
Every face was angry and suspicious. Barry flung himself 
from his horse, tore the pad from its back, slapped it on 
the flank, and turned away, reckless of where it went. 
He cut himself a steak and set to cooking his food, an un- 
compromising shoulder turned in our direction; nor did he 
open his mouth to utter another word until the general 
discussion later in the evening. Don Gaspar, who owned 
the only riding saddle, unharnessed his horse, led it to 
water, knee haltered it, and turned it loose to graze. While 
he was gone no one spoke, but we glanced at each other 
darkly. He returned, sat down by the fire, rolled himself 
a cigaretto, and volunteered his story. 

“My fren’,” said he, with a directness and succinctness 
utterly foreign to his everyday speech, “you want to know 
what happen’. Ver’ well; it was like this.” 

He told us that, after we had left them, thev hurried on 
as fast as possible in order to reach the settled country. 
Owing to the excellence of his animal he was gencrally some 
distance in advance. At one point, stopping on a slight 
elevation to allow them to catch up, he looked back in 
time to see two men on horseback emerge from the chap. 
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arral just behind his companions. Don Gaspar shouted 
and leaped from his saddle; but before the warning had 
reached the others, a riata from the hand of one of the 
men had fallen with deadly accuracy around Yank’s arms 
and body, jerking him violently from the saddle. The 
thrower whirled his horse to drag his victim, Don Gaspar 
fired, and by great good luck shot the animal through 
the brain. It fell in a heap, pinning its rider beneath it. 
In the meantime Barry had leaped to the ground, and from 
behind the shelter of his horse had shot the first robber 
through the body, Our two companions now drew together, 
and took refuge behind some large rocks, preparing to re- 
ceive the charge of a band of half ‘dozen who now appeared. 
The situation looked desperate. Don Gaspar fired and 
missed. He was never anything of a marksman, and his 
first shot must have been a great piece of luck. Barry 
held his fire. The robbers each discharged his rifle, 
but harmlessly. Then just as they seemed about to charge 
in, they whirled their horses and made off into the brush. 
“We could not tell the why,” observed Don Gaspar. 
The two men did not speculate, but ran out to where 
Yank lay, apparently dead, his arms still bound close to 
his body by the noose of the riata. Barry cut the rope 
with his bowie knife, and they rolled him over. They 
found he still breathed, but that, beside the shock of his 
violent fall, he had been badly trampled by the horses. 
After a moment he came to consciousness, but when they 
attempted to lift him upright, they found that his leg was 


broken. 
At this moment they heard the sound of voices, and, 
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looking up, saw coming from the other direction a band of a 
dozen men, half of whom were on horseback, and all of 
whom were armed. ‘This looked serious. 

“We got behind the rock,” said Don Gaspar, “but we 
think to ourself our goose is cook.” 

The newcomers, however, proved to be miners, who had 
heard the shots, and who now came hurrying up. Evi- 
dently the robbers had caught sight or sound of their ap- 
proach. They were much interested in the state of affairs, 
examined the horse Don Gaspar had killed, searched for 
and found the body of the robber Barry had shot. It 
proved to be a Mexican, well known to them all, and 
suspected to be a member of Andreas Aijo’s celebrated 
band. They inquired for the dead horse’s rider. 

“And then, for the first time,” said Don Gaspar, “we 
think of him. He went down with his horse. But now 
he was gone; and also the horse of Sefior Yank. But I 
think he crawl off in the chaparral; and that the horse of 
Sefior Yank run away with the other horse of the dead man.” 

And then, I must confess, to our disbelief in the tale, 
Don Gaspar told us that the miners, their curiosity satis- 
fied, calmly prepared to return to their diggings, quite 
deaf to all appeals for further help. 

“They say to us,’’ narrated Don Gaspar evenly, “that 
they wash much gold, and that they cannot take the 
time; and when I tell them our friend is dying, they laugh, 
and essay that we ought to be glad they come and essave 
our lives; and that we get along all right.’ 

We did not believe this, though we could see no object 
in Don Gaspar’s deceiving us on the point. Three months 
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had passed while we had been isolated in the valley of the 
Porcupine; and we had not yet been taught what a dif- 
ference three months can make in a young country. In 
that time thousands had landed, and the diggings had 
Glled. All the world had turned to California; its riffraff 
and offscourings as well as its true men. Australia had 
unloaded its ex-convicts, so that the term “Sydney duck” 
had become only too well known. The idyllic time of 
order and honesty and pleasant living with one’s fellow- 
men was over. But we were unaware of that; and, 
knowing the average generous-hearted miner, we listened 
to Don Gaspar with a certain surprised skepticism. 

“But I follow them,” said Don Gaspar, “and I offer 
them to pay; and after a while two of them come back 
with me, and we make a litter of branches with many 
blanket; and we carry Sefior Yank down to the town. 
There is a town there now. And by good chance,” con- 
cluded Don Gaspar with a little show of quiet racial pride, 
‘sve find a California man and his wife, and they do their 
bes’ for Sefior Yank, who is very essick, and I think he 
is now dead from the tramp of the horses. And we borrow 
the fresh horse and come back.” 

It was indeed, as I think of it, a wonderful ride in the 
darkness; but at the time my mind was full of our poor 
friend. The others, however, thought only of the 
goid. 

“We have left,” replied Don Gaspar to the rudely 
expressed shower of questions, “just the one half. It is 
well known to all that Sefior Y ank carried the most of 
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“Yes, and we have Munroe to thank for that,” snarled 
Missouri Jones. 

“As far at that is concerned, I was against sending out 
the gold from the very start,” I retorted. “If vou’d 
listened to me, it would have all been safe right here.” 

“Tf we’d had a decently strong guard, we’d have been 
all right,” growled McNally. 

We all saw the futility of our first instinctive flare of 
suspicion. It was obvious that if Don Gaspar and Buck 
Barry had intended treachery they would never have re 
turned to us. I think that, curiously enough, we were un. 
reasonably a little sorry for this. It would have been 
Satisfactory to have had something definite to antagonize. 
As it was, we sat humped around our fire until morning. 
For a long period we remained sullenly silent; then we 
would break into recriminations or into expressions of 
bitter or sarcastic dissatisfaction with the way things had 
been planned and carried out. Bagsby alone had the 
sense to turnin. We chewed the cud of bitter disappoint- 
ment. Our work had been hard and ccntinuous; we were, 
as I have pointed out, just ready for a reaction; and 
now this catastrophe arrived in the exact moment to 
throw us into the depths of genuine revulsion. We 
hated each other, and the work, and the valley of the 
Porcupine, and gold diggings, and California with a fne 
impartiality. The gray morning light found us sitting 
haggard, dejected, disgusted, and vindictive around the 
dying embers of our fire. 
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With daylight we began to get a grip on ourselves 
2» little. I felt strongly that I should see to Yank, and 
so announced. Johnny at once offered to accompany 
me. While we were talking over the future prospects, 
McNally came over to us, saying: 

“The boys are pretty well agreed that we ought to 
divide up what gold is left, and let each man take care 
of his own share. Are you agreeable?” 

We instantly assented. The scales were brought 
out, and the division began. It consumed most of the 
morning, and was productive of much squabbling, in 
which, however, we took no part. Our share, including 
Yank’s — with which we were intrusted — came to about 
thirty-one pounds: a value of about seven thousand dollars. 
We were impatient to be off, and now wanted nothing so 
much as to be done with the whole affair. Yank had 
ridden one of our horses; the other had been stolen in the 
Indian raid. We approached Don Gaspar, who had _ his 
own saddle horse and that of Vasquez, not to speak of 
the remaining pack-animals. To our surprise and delight 
he offered to accompany us; and Bagsby, too, decided 
to leave. McNally, Buck Barry, and Missouri Jones, 
‘however, could not be persuaded out of their intention of 
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remaining to dig fresh gold; nor, I am afraid, were we very 
cordial in our insistence. We considered them foolhardy; 
but in our then mood we did not greatly care. 

By noon we had packed our goods, and by night we 
had broken the back of our return journey. 

We found a full-grown town where we had left a few 
tents and miners’ cabins. Its main street ran either side 
the deep dust of the immigrant trail, and consisted of the 
usual shanties, canvas shacks, and log structures, with 
rather more than the customary allowance of tin cans, 
old clothes, worn-out boots, and empty barrels kicking 
around. The diggings were in the gulch below the road: 
but the streets of the town, and especially the shady sides 
of the buildings, were numerously furnished with lounging 
men. Some of these were employees or owners of the 
gambling halls, saloons, and boarding-houses; but most were 
plain “loafers” —a class never whollv absent from anv 
mining camp, men who washed just enough gold to keep 
themselves fed and pickled in drink. Many of them were 
evil-looking customers, in fact about as tough a lot as a 
man would care to see, unshaven generally, but not always, 
dirty, truculent and rough, insolent in manner. In our 
passage of the main street I saw just three decent looking 
people — one was evidently gambler, one a beefy, red- 
faced individual who had something to do with one of the 
hotels, and the third was a tall man, past middle age, 
with a clean shaven, hawk face, a piercing, haughty, 
black eye, and iron gray hair. He was carefuily and 
flawlessly dressed in a gray furred “plug” hat, tailed blue 
coat with brass buttons, a buff waistcoat, trousers of the 
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same shade, and a frilled shirt front. Immaculate down 
to within six inches or so of the ground, his nether garments 
and boots were coated thickly with the inevitable red dust. 
He strode slowly down the street, looking neither to right 
nor left. 

Don Gaspar led the way for a short distance along 
the wagon road. On the outskirts of the settlement 
he turned aside to a small log cabin supplemented by a 
orush lean-to. A long string of bright red peppers hung 
down the face of it. To our knock came a very fat, 
rather dirty, but exceedingly pleasant-faced woman with 
glossy black hair, parted smoothly, and soft black eyes. 
She opened the door only the fraction of an inch at first, 
but instantly recognized Don Gaspar, and threw it wide. 

To our great relief we found Yank very much alive. 
He greeted us rather feebly, but with satisfaction. We 
found that he had been kindly cared for, and that the 
surface wounds and bruises from the horses’ hoofs had 
been treated with some skill. 

“But I reckon I’m hurt some inside,” he whispered 
with difficulty, “for I can’t breathe easy; and I can’t 
eat nothin’ but soup. And my leg is hell.” 

The broken leg too had been bound up after a fashion, 
but it was badly swollen above and below the bandages. 

“He ought to have a doctor,” said I positively. ‘‘There’s 
no doubt of that. There must be some among the miners 
-— there generally is. I’m going to see if I can find one.” 

I returned to town, and hunted up the beefy, red-faced 
_ hotel keeper, who had impressed me as being an honest man. 
“Ves, there’s a doctor,” said he, “a mighty good one 
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He went by here a little while ago. Name’s Dr. Rankin. 
Pll rustle him out for you. Oh, you Pete!’ he shouted 
into the interior of the building. 

A moment’s shuffling about preceded the appearance 
of a negro boy of twelve or fourteen. 

“Ves, sah.” 

“Go find Dr. Rankin and bring him here right away. 
Tell him a gentleman wants him.” 

“You've got a mighty sudden sort of camp here,” 
said I, as we settled ourselves to wait. “Three months 
ago I went through here, and there was practically nothing.” 

“Looks to be a thousand years, though,” agreed the 
hotel man. ‘Where you been?” 

“Oh, just prospecting,” I replied vaguely. 

“Strike it?” 

“Just fair,” I evaded; “not rich enough to keep me 
from coming back, you see. Any finds here?” 

“The diggings are rich as mud,” replied the hotel 
man dispassionately. “It’s a prosperous camp all right.’ 

“You don’t ‘wash’ yourself?” I asked. 

“Not I! I make more than my ‘ounce a day’ right 
here.” He jerked his thumb at his hotel. 

“A good many ‘loafers,’”’ I suggested. 

Fie looked at me steadily, hesitated for a moment, then 
evidently changed his mind. 

“Quite a few,” he agreed. 

At this moment the negro boy appeared, closely fol- 
lowed by the man with the blue coat and white beaver hat 
whom I had taken for an eccentric gambler. This mar 
waiked slowly up to face me. 
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“Well, sir?” he demanded. “I am told I can be ot 
service. In what way?” 

His piercing black eye held mine with a certain high 
arrogance. 

“Professionally, doctor,” I replied. ‘‘A friend of mine 
is lying badly hurt in a nearby hut.” 

For a barely appreciable instant his eye held mine 
after I had ceased speaking, as though he was appraising 
me. Then he bowed with old-fashioned courtesy. 

“At your service, sir,” said he. “Pete, you black rascal, 
get my bag, and get it quick.” 

The little negro, who had stood by obviously wor- 
shipping, broke into a grin and darted into the hotel, 
almost instantly reappearing with a regulation professional 
satchel. 

“At your service, sir,” repeated Dr. Rankin. 

We took our stately progress up the street, through the 
deep red dust. The hot sun glared down upon us, re- 
flecting from the surface of the earth in suffocating 
heat. Hard as I was, I flushed and perspired. The 
doctor never turned a hair. As we passed one of the 
saloons a huge, hairy man lurched out, nearly colliding 
with us. He was not drunk, but he was well flushed 
with drink. His mood was evidently ugly, for he dropped 
his hand to the butt of his revolver, and growled some- 
thing truculent at me, glaring through bloodshot eyes. 
Dr. Rankin, who had stepped back to avoid collision, 
spoke up: 

_ “Malone,” said he, “I told you a week ago that you 
have to stop drinking or come tome. I repeat its? 
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He turned his keen black eyes upon the big man, and 
stepped forward. The big man muttered something and 
moved aside. 

Arrived at the hut of the Morefias, for that it seemed 
was the name of our host and hostess, Dr. Rankin laid 
aside his furry beaver hat, walked directly to the side of 
the bunk on which Yank lay, and began his examination, 
without vouchsafing anything or anybody else the slightest 
glance. Nor did he seem to pay more attention to Yank asa 
human being, but prodded and pulled and hauled and 
manipulated him from top to toe, his gray, hawk face 
intent and absorbed. Occasionally, as he repeated some 
prod, he looked up keenly into Yank’s face, probably 
for some slight symptom of pain that escaped us, for Yank 
remained stoical. But he asked no questions. At the 
end of ten minutes he threw the blanket over our friend’s 
form and stood erect, carefully dusting the ends of his 
fingers against one another. 

“Broken leg, badly set,” said he; “two broken ribs; 
severe surface bruises; and possibility of internal bruises 
in the region of the spleen. Neglected too long. Why 
wasn’t I sent for before?” 

I explained. Dr. Rankin listened attentively, but 
made no comment. His eyes travelled slowly over us 
all—the fat, pleasant, brown California woman, her 
bearded husband, who had come in from the diggings, 
Bagsby’s tall, wiry old form, the worn remains of Don 
Gaspar’s finery, and lingered a moment on Johnny’s un- 
disguisable air of high spirit and breeding. 

“How many of you belong here?” he demanded. “I 
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can’t waste time on the rest of you. Those who are not 
directly concerned, kindly step outside.” 

“Johnny and I will take care of this,” I told the others 
hastily, before they had time to say anything. 

“Now,” cried Dr. Rankin, removing his blue coat, 
and turning back the frills of his shirt, “hot water! 2 

We assisted at the rather dreadful process of resetting 
a broken leg three days old. At the end of the operation 
we were all pretty limp. 

“How long?” gasped Yank, opening his eyes. 

“Three months; not a day less if you want that leg 
to be as good as ever,” stated Dr. Rankin uncompromis- 
ingly. ; 

Yank closed his eyes and groaned. 

The doctor resumed his coat and picked up his beaver 
hat. 

“What treatment?” I ventured to ask. 

“T will inform the woman,” replied the doctor. “These 
Californians are the best nurses in the world, once things 
are on a proper footing.” 

“Vour fee, sir?” asked Johnny very formally, for the 
doctor’s brusque manner had rubbed. 

“One ounce,” stated Dr. Rankin. ‘I shall direct 
the woman, and I shall return one week from to-day unless 
conditions change. In that case, summon me.” 

He pouched the gold dust that Johnny shook into the 
palm of his hand at a guess, bowed formally to each of 
us in turn, picked up his bag and departed, rigidly erect, 
the fine red dust crawling and eddying at his feet. 

Then we held a council of war, all of us. Don Gaspar 
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announced his intention of returning to his rancho in ths 
south. 

“T have found the gold, and I have made fren’s, and I 
have now enough,” said he. 

Bagsby, too, said he thought he would just ride down 
as far as Sutter’s Fort, there to lay in a supply of powder 
and ball for a trip in the mountains. 

“IT kind of want to git up another b’ar fight,” said he. 
“If I thought there was a ghost of a show to git them 
robbers for you boys, I’d stay and help you scout for them: 
but there ain’t a show in the world. They’ve had a gooc 
three days’ start.” 

After shaking hands with us again and again, and 
obtaining promises that we should all surely meet in 
San Francisco or Monterey, they mounted and took their 
departure in order to get well clear of the settlement 
before nightfall. 

When they had gone Yank opened his eyes from the 
apparent sleep into which he had fallen. 

“You fellows don’t hang around here with me, I can 
tell you that,” he stated. “I’m fixed all right. I want 
you to make arrangements with these people yere to keep 
me; tuck my gold under my piller, stack old Betsey up 
yere in the corner by me, and go about your business 
You come out yere to dig gold, not to take keer of cripples.” 

‘All right, Yank, we'll fix it somehow,” Iagreed. “Now 
if you’re all right, Johnny and I will just go and straighten 
out our camp things a little.” 

We were now, it will be remembered, without horses. 
Don Gaspar had unpacked our few belongings before 
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departing. Johnny and I found a good camping place, 
then carried the stufi over on our backs. We cooked our- 
selves some food, lit pipes, and sat down to talk the situa- 
tion over. 

We got nowhere. As a matter of fact, we were both 
in the dead-water of reaction from hard, long-continued 
tabour, and we could not bring ourselves to face with any 
enthusiasm the resuming of gold washing. Revulsion 
shook us at the mere thought of getting down in a hot, 
glaring ravine and moving heavy earth and rocks. Yet 
we had not made a fortune, nor much of a beginning at one, 
and neither of us was what is known as a quitter. We 
realized perfectly that we would go on gold mining. 

“What we need is a recess,” Johnny ended, ‘‘and I move 
we take it. Just let’s camp here, and loaf for a few days 
or a week, and see how Yank gets along, and then we can 
go back to Porcupine.” 

As though this decision lifted a great weight, we sat 
back on our shoulder blades with a sigh of relief, and blew 
tobacco smoke straight up in the air for at least fifteen 
minutes. By the end of that time we, being young and 
restless, felt thoroughly refreshed. 

“TLet’s go look this outfit over,” suggested Johnny. 

We gravitated naturally to the diggings, which were 
very much like those at Hangman’s Gulch, except that 
they were rather more extensive, and branched out more 
into the tributary ravines. The men working there were, 
many of them, of a much better type than those we had 
seen in town; though even here was a large element of 
_ rough-looking, wild, reckless customers. We wandered 
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about here and there, our hands in our pockets, a vast 
ieisure filling our souls. With some of the more pleasant- 
appearing miners we conversed. They told us that the 
diggings were rich, good “ounce a day”. diggings. We 
saw a good many cradles in use. It was easy to tell the 
old-timers from the riffraff of newcomers. A great many 
of the latter seemed to lack the steadiness of purpose 
characteristic of nearly all the first rush. They worked 
haphazardly, spasmodically, pulling and hauling against 
each other. Some should not have been working at all, 
for their eyes were sunken in their heads from illness. 

“We've got to hustle now,” they told us. ‘‘Wecan take 
a good rest when the rains stop work.” 

We noticed especially a marked change in demeanour 
among some of the groups. In the early part of the 
summer every man answered every man good-naturedly, 
except he happened to have a next day’s head or some other 
sort of a personal grouch. Now many compact little 
groups of men worked quite apart. When addressed 
they merely scowled or looked sullen, evidently quite 
unwilling to fraternize with the chance-comer. 

We loafed about here and there through the diggings, 
swapping remarks with the better disposed, until the men 
began to knock off work. Then we returned through the 
village. 

Its street had begun to fill. Here, too, we could not 
but be struck by the subtle change that had come over 
the spirit of the people. All used to seem like the members 
of a big family, good-natured and approachable even when 
strangers. Now a slower acquaintance must precede fa- 
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miliarity. We seemed out of it because we did not know 
anybody, something we had not felt before in a mining 
camp. There was no hostility in this, not an iota; only 
now it had evidently become necessary to hold a man off 
a little until one knew something about him. People 
seemed, somehow, watchful, in spite of the surface air of 
good-nature and of boisterous spirits. We did not quite 
understand this at the moment, but we learned more 
about it later. 

We sauntered along peering into the various buildings. 
The saloons were here more elaborate than at Hangman’s, 
the gambling places larger, and with some slight attempt 
at San Francisco splendour. That is to say, there were 
large gilt-framed mirrors on the walls, nude pictures, 
and in some cases a stage for musical performers. One 
of the three stores was devoted entirely to clothing and 
“notions,” to us a new departure in specialization. We 
were sadly in need of garments, so we entered, and were 
at once met by a very oily, suave specimen of the chosen 
people. When we had escaped from this robber’s den we 
looked at each other in humorous dismay. 

“Glad Vank don’t need clothes, anyway,” said Johnny. 

We were, it will be remembered, out of provisions, 
so we entered also one of the general stores to lay in a 
small supply. The proprietor proved to be an old friend, 
Jones, the storekeeper at Hangman’s. 

“Which,” said Johnny shrewdly, “is a sad commentary 
on the decline of the diggings at Hangman’s.” 

Jones was evidently prosperous, and doing business 
‘on a much larger scale than at the old place; for in his 
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commodious building were quantities of goods displayed 
and many barrels and boxes still unopened. He did rot 
recognize us, of course; and we had to await the completion 
of a tale he was telling a group perced on the counters 
and on the boxes. 

“Got a consignment of mixed goods from Mellin,” 
he was saying, ‘‘and one of the barrels wasn’t marked with 
_ anything I could make out. I knocked the top in, and 
chucked her out behind for spoiled beef. Certainly 
stunk like it. Weli, sir, that barrel lay there for a good 
ten days; and then one day up drifted a Dutchman with a 
brogue on him thick enough to plant flag-polesin. ‘How 
mooch,’ says he ‘is dot stoof?? ‘What stuff?’ says I, 
‘Dot stoof oudt behind.’ ‘I ain’t got no stuff out behind 
What’s eating you?’ says I. Then he points out that 
spoiled beef. ‘Good Lord!’ says I, ‘help yourself. 1 
got a lot of nerve, but not enough to charge a man for 
anything that stinks like that beef. But you better let 
it alone; you'll get sick!’ Well, sir, you wouldn’t think 
there was any Dutchmen in the country, now would you? 
out they came to that stink like flies to molasses. Any 
time Id look out the back door I’d see one or two nosing 
around that old spoiled beef. Then one day another old 
beer-belly sagged in. ‘Say, you got any more barrels of 
dot sauerkraut?’ he wants to know. ‘That what?’ I asks. 
‘Dot sauerkraut,’ says he, ‘like dot in the backyard. I 
gif you goot price for a whole barrel,’ says he. And here 
Pd give away a whole barrel! I mignt’ve got a dollar 
a pound for the stuff. J don’t know what it might be 
worth toa Dutchman.” 
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He turned away to wait on us. 

“And you wouldn’t guess there was so many Dutchmen 
in the country!” he repeated. 

We paid his terrible prices for our few necessities, 
and went out. The music was beginning to tune up from 
the gambling places and saloons. It reminded us of our 
Italian friend. 

“Seems to me his place was right here where we are,’ 
puzzled Johnny. “Hanged if I don’t believe this zs the 
place; only they’ve stuck a veranda roof on it.” 

We turned into the entrance of the hotel, to find our- 
selves in the well-remembered long, low room wherein 
we had spent the evening a few months before. It was 
now furnished with a bar, the flimsy partitions had been 
knocked out, and evidently additions had been constructed 
beyond the various closed doors. The most conspicuous 
single thing was a huge bulletin board occupying one whole 
end. It was written over closely with hundreds and 
hundreds of names. Several men were laboriously spelling 
them out. This, we were given to understand, was a sort 
of register of the overland immigrants; and by its means 
many parties obtained first news of scattered members. 

The man behind the bar looked vaguely familiar to me, 
but I could not place him. 

‘‘Where’s the proprietor of this place?” I asked him. 

He indicated a short, blowsy, truculent-looking in- 
dividual who was, at the moment, staring out the window. 

‘“‘There used to be an Italian ” T began. 

The barkeeper uttered a short barking laugh as he 
turned to attend to a customer. 
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‘““He found the climate bad for his heart — and sold 
out!” said he. 

On the wali opposite was posted a number of printed 
and written handbills. We stopped idly to eximine 
them. They had in general to do with lost property, 
stolen horses, and rewards for the apprehension of various 
individuals. One struck us in particular. It was issued 
by a citizens’ committee of San Francisco, and announced 
a general reward for the capture of any member of the 
“Hounds.” 

“Looks as if they’d got tired of that gang down there,”’ 
Johnny observed. ‘They were ruling the roost when we 
left. Do you know, I saw one of those fellows this after- 
noon — perhaps you remember him — a man with a queer 
sort of blue scar over one cheekbone. I swear I saw him 
in San Francisco. There’s our chance to make some 
money, Jim.” 

The proprietor of the hotel turned to look at Johnny 
curiously, and several of the loafers drinking at the bar 
glanced in the direction of his clear young voice. We 
went on reading and enjoying the notices, some of which 
were very quaint. Suddenly the door burst open to admit 
a big man followed closely by a motiey rabble. The 
leader was a red-faced, burly, whiskered individual, witb 
a red beard and matted hair. As he turned I saw a star 
shaped blue scar above his cheekbone. 

“Where’s the —— that is going to make some 
money out of arresting me?” he roared, swinging his huge 
form ostentatiously toward the centre of the room. 

I confessed I was aghast, and completely at a logs, 
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A row was evidently unavoidable, and the odds were 
against us. Almost at the instant the door came open, 
Johnny, without waiting for hostile demonstration, jerked 
his Colt’s revolvers from their holsters. With one bound 
he reached the centre of the room, and thrust the muzzles 
beneath the bully’s nose. His black eyes were snapping. 

“Shut up, you hound!” he said in a low, even voice. 
“T wouldn’t condescend to make money out of your miser- 
able carcass, except at a glue factory. And if you or your 
friends so much as wink an eyelid, I'll put you in shape 
for it.” 

Caught absolutely by surprise, the ‘‘Hound” stared 
fascinated into the pistol barréls, his jaw dropped, his 
face redder than ever, his eyes ridiculously protruding. 
I had recovered my wits and had backed against the bul- 
letin board, a revolver in either hand, keeping an eye 
on the general company. Those who had burst in with the 
bully had stopped frozen in their tracks. The others 
were interested, but not particularly excited. 

“I’m going to stay in this camp,’ Johnny advised 
crisply, “and I’m not going to be bothered by big bluffs 
like you. I warn you, and all like you, to let me alone 
and keep away from me. You stay in camp, or you 
can leave camp, just as you please, but I warn you that 
I shoot you next time I lay eyes on you. Now, about 
face! March!” 

Johnny’s voice had an edge of steel. The big man obeyed 
orders implicitly. He turned slowly, and sneaked out the 
door. His followers shambled toward the bar. Johnny 
‘passed them rather contemptuously under the review of 
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his snapping eyes, and they shambled a trifle faster. Then, 
with elaborate nonchalance, we sauntered out. 

‘My Lord, Johnny!” I cried when we had reached the 
street, “that was fine! I didn’t know you had it in you!” 

“Damn the luck!” he cried, kicking a tin can. “Oh, 
damn!”’ 

He muttered to himself a moment, then turned to me 
with humorous despair. 

“What a stupid, useless mess!” he cried. “The minute 
that fellow came into the room I saw we were let in for 
a row; so I went at it quick before he had got organized. 
He didn’t expect that. He thought he’d have to work us 
into it.” 

“It certainly got him,” said I. 

“But it just starts us all wrong here,” complained 
Johnny. ‘We are marked men.” 

“We'll just have to look out for him a little. I don’t 
believe he’s really dangerous. He looks to me a lot like 
a bluffer.”’ 

“Oh, him!” said Johnny contemputously, “he doesn’t 
worry me any. It’s all the rest of them. Tve prac- 
tically challenged all the hard cases in camp, don’t you 
see? I’m no longer an inconspicuous newcomer. Every 
tough character with any real nerve will want to tackle 
me now, just to try me out.” 

From the impulsive and unanalytical Johnny this was 
surprising enough, and my face must have showed it. 

“T’ve seen it worked out in my part of the country,” 
he explained sombrely. “I don’t want to bother with 
that sort of thing. I’m a peaceable citizen. Now I’ve 
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got to walk around on tiptoe all the time watching for 
trouble. Oh, damn!” 

“Tf yow’re afraid ” T began. 

“T’m not afraid,” said Johnny so simply that I believed 
him at once. “But I’m annoyed. And of course you 
recognized that barkeeper.” 

“T thought I’d seen him before, but I don’t remember 
just where.” 

“He’s one of those fellows we fired out of our canoe 
down at Chagres. You can bet he doesn’t love us any!” 

“Vou move along to Porcupine to-morrow,” I suggested. 
“T can look after Yank all right. ‘They won’t bother me.” 

Johnny walked for some steps in silence. 

“No, they won’t bother you,” he repeated slowly. 

He thought for a moment, then he threw back his 
head. “But look here, Jim,” he said briskly, ‘“‘you forget. 
I told that fellow and his friends that I was going te 
live in this place. I can’t leave now.” 

“Nonsense,” said I. ‘What do you care for that gang?’ 

“Tt would look like running away. No, I certainly 
don’t intend to leave now.” 
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THE CHALLENGE 


We went out to see Yank, with the full intention of 
spending the evening and cheering him up. He was 
dozing, restless, waking and sleeping by fits and starts. 
We sat around in the awkward fashion peculiar to very 
young boys in the sickroom; and then, to our vast relief, 
were~shoved out by Sefiora Morefia. With her we held 
a whispered conversation outside, and completed satis- 
factory arrangements for Yank’s keep. She was a chuck- 
ling, easy-going, motherly sort of creature, and we were 
very lucky to have her. Then we returned in the gathering 
dusk: to our camp under the trees across’ the way. 

A man rose from a seat against a tree trunk. 

“Good evenin’, stranger,” said he. 

“Good evening,” responded Johnny guardedly. 

“You are the man who stuck up Scar-face Charley 
in Morton’s place, ain’t you?” 

“What's that to you?” replied Johnny. “Are you 
a friend of his?” 

His habitual air of young carelessness had fallen fron 
him; his eye was steady and frosty, his face set in stern 
lines. Before my wondering eyes he had grown ten years 
older in the last six hours. The other was lounging toward 
us — a short, slight man, with flaxen moustache and eye- 
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brows, a colourless face, pale blue eyes, and a bald fore- 
head from which the hat had been pushed back. He was 
chewing a straw. 

“Well, I was just inquirin’ in a friendly sort of way,” 
replied the newcomer pera 

“T don’t know you,” stated Johnny shortly, “nor 
who you’re friends to, nor your camp. I deny your right 
to ask questions. Good night.” 

“Well, good night,” agreed the other, still peaceable. 
“T reckon I gather considerable about you, anyhow.” He 
turned away. ‘I had a notion from what I heard that 
you was sort of picked on, and I dropped round, sort of 
friendly like; but Lord love you! . I don’t care how many 
of you desperadoes kill each other. Go to it, and good 
riddance!” He cast his pale blue eyes on Johnny’s rigid 
figure. ‘Also, go to hell!” he remarked dispassionately. 

Johnny stared at him puzzled. 

“Hold on!” he called, after a moment. “Then you’re 
not a friend of this Hound?” 

The stranger turned in slow surprise. 

“Me? What are you talking about?” He looked from 
one to the other of us, then returned the few steps he had 
taken. “I believe you don’t know me. I’m Randall, 
Danny Randall.” 

“Ves?”’ puzzled Johnny. 

‘Of Sonoma,” added Randall. 

“T suppose I should know you, but I’m afraid I don’t,” 

confessed Johnny. 

Randall turned back to the tree beneath which lay 
cur effects. 
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“T believe I’ll just have a cup of coffee with you boys,” 
said he. 

We blew up the fire, scoured the frying pan, made 
ourselves food. Randall brought a pail of water. We 
all ate together, without much conversation; then lit our 
pipes and piled on dry wood to make a brighter friendship 
fire. 

“Now, boys,” said Randall, “I’m going to ask you 
some questions; and you can answer me or not, just as you 
please. Only I’ll say, it isn’t just curiosity.” 

Johnny, who was studying him covertly from beneath 
the shadow of his hat, nodded briefly, but said nothing. 

“How long have you been in the mines?” 

“Since March.” 

“Since March!” echoed Randall, as though a little 
bewildered at this reply. ‘Yet you never heard —— 
What camp?” 

Johnny studied a while. 

‘““Hangman’s Gulch for six weeks,” said he. ‘Then 
just prospecting.” 

“Where?” 

“I don’t believe I'll answer that question,” replied 
Johnny slowly. 

“But somewhere back in the hills?” persisted Randall. 

“Somewhere back in the hills,” agreed Johnny. 

“Seems to me ” T broke in, but Johnny silenced me 
with a gesture. He was watching Randall intently, and 
thinking hard. 

“Then you have been out of it for three months or so. 
That explains it. Now I don’t mind telling you I came 
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up here this evening to size you up. I heard about your 
row with Scar-face Charley, and I wanted. to see whether 
you were just another fighting desperado or an honest man. 
Well, I’m satisfied. I’m not going to ask you if you 
have much gold with you, for you wouldn’t tell me; but 
if you have, keep it with you. If you don’t, you'll lose 
it. Keep in the middle of the road, and out of dark places. 
This is a tough camp; but there are a lot of us good men, 
too, and my business is to get us all to know each other. 
Things are getting bad, and we’ve got to get together. 
That’s why I came up to see you. Are you handy with a 
gun?” he asked abruptly. 

“Fair,” said Johnny. 

‘“You need to be. Let’sseeif you are. Standup. Try 
to get the drawonme. New!” 

Johnny reached for his pistol, but before his hand was 
fairly on the butt, Randall had thrust the muzzle of a 
small revolver beneath his nose. His pale blue eyes had 
lit with concentration, his hleached eyebrows were drawn 
together. For an instant the thought flashed across my 
mind that this was a genuine hold-up; and I am sure 
Johnny caught the same suspicion, for his figure stiffened. 
Then Randall dropped his hand. 

“Very pretty,” said Johnny coolly. “How did you do 
that? I didn’t catch your motion.” 

“Brom the sleeve,” said Randall. ‘It’s difficult, but 
it’s pretty, as you say; and if you learn to draw from the 
sleeve, I’ll guarantee you'll get the draw on your man 
every time.” 
~ “Show me,” said Johnny simply. 
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“That gun of yours is too big; it’s a holster weapon. 
Here, take this.” 

He handed Johnny a beautifully balanced small Colt’s 
revolver, engraved, silver-plated, with polished rosewood 
handles. This he showed Johnny how to stow away in the 
sleeve, how to arrange it, how to grasp it, and the exact 
motion in snatching it away. 

“It takes practice, lots of it, and then more of it,” said 
Randall. “It’s worse than useless unless you get it just 
right. If you made a mistake at the wrong time, the 
other man would get you sure.” 

“Where can I get one of these?” asked Johnny. 

“Good!” Randall approved his decision. ‘‘You see the 
necessity. You can’t. But a derringer is about as good. 
and Jones has them ior sale. Now as for your holster gun: 
the whole trick of quick drawing is to throw your right 
shoulder forward and drag the gun from the holster with one 
forward sweep. Don’t liftitupandout. Thisway!” He 
snapped his hand past his hip and brought it away armed. 

“Pretty,” repeated Johnny. 

“Don’t waste much powder and ball shooting at a mark,” 
advised Randall. ‘It looks nice to cut out the ace of hearts 
at ten yards, but it doesn’t mean much. If you can shoot 
at all, you can shoot straight enough to hit 2 man at close 
range. Practise the draw.” He turned to me. “You’d 
better practise, too. Every man’s got to take care of him- 
self these days. But you’re not due for trouble same as 
your friend is.”’ 

“T’m obliged to you,” said Johnny. 

“You are not. Now it’s up to you. I judged you 
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didn’t know conditions here, and I thought it only right 
to warn you. There’s lots of good fellows in this camp; 
and some of the hard cases are a pretty good sort. Just 
keep organized, that’s all.” 

‘““Now I wonder who Danny Randall is!” speculated 
Johnny after our visitor had departed. ‘‘He talked as 
though we ought to know all about it. I’m going to find 
out the first fellow I get acquainted with.” 

Next morning we asked the Morefias who was Danny 
Randall. i 

‘El diabolo,” replied Morefia shortly; and trudged ob- 
stinately away to his work without vouchsafing further 
information. ; 

‘Which is interesting, but indefinite,” said Johnny. 

We found Yank easier in body, and embarked on the sea 
of patience in which he was to float becalmed until his time 
was up. In reply to his inquiries as to our plans, we told 
him we were resting a few days, which was the truth. Then 
we went up to town and made two purchases; a small tent, 
and a derringer pistol. They cost us three hundred and 
fifty dollars. It was the quiet time of day; the miners had 
gone to work, and most of the gentlemen of leisure were 
not yet about. Nevertheless a dozen or so sat against the 
walls, smoking paper cigarettos. They all looked at us 
curiously; and several nodded at Johnny in a brief, tenta~ 
tive sort of fashion. 

The rest of the day, and of several days following, we 
spent in putting up our tent, ditching it, arranging our 
cooking affairs, building rough seats, and generally making 
ourselves comfortable. We stretched these things to cover 
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as long a space of time as possible, for we secretly dreaded 
tacing the resumption of the old grind, and postponed it as 
long as we could. A good deal of the time we spent at 
Yank’s bedside, generally sitting silent and constrained, to 
the mutual discomfort of all three of us, Iam sure. At odd 
intervals we practised conscientiously and solemnly at the 
“draw.” We would stand facing each other, the nipples 
of our revolvers uncapped, and would, at the given word, 
see who could cover the other first. We took turns at 
giving the word. At first we were not far apart; but Johnny 
quickly passed me in skill. Iam always somewhat clumsy, 
but my friend was naturally quick and keen at all games of 
skill or dexterity. He was the sort of man who could bowl, 
or play pool, or billiards, or anything else rather better thar 
the average accustomed player the first time he tried. He 
turned card tricks deftly. At the end of our three days’ 
loafing he caught me at the end of his pistol so regularly 
that there ceased to be any contest in it. I never did 
get the sleeve trick; but then, I never succeeded in 
fooling the merest infant with any of my attempts at 
legerdemain. Johnny could flip that little derringer out 
with a twist of his supple wrist as neatly as a snake 
darts its forked tongue. For ten minutes at a time he 
practised it, over and over, as regularly as well-oiled 
machinery. 

“But that proves nothing as to how it would work out in 
real action,” said Johnny thoughtfully. 

The afternoon of the third day, while we were resting 
from the heat beneath the shade of our tree, we were ap- 
proached by three men. 
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“Howdy, boys,” said the first. ‘We hain’t seen you 
around camp lately, and thought mebbe you’d flew.” 

“We are still here,” replied Johnny with smooth polite- 
ness. “As you see, we have been fixing our quarters to 
stay here.” 

‘‘Scar-face Charley is here, too,’”’ observed the spokesman, 
“and he wanted me to tell you that he is going to be at the 
Bella Union at eight this evenin’, and he wants to know, will 
he see you? and to come heeled.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” replied Johnny quietly. “If 
by accident you should happen to see the desperado in 
question — who, I assume, can be in no way your friend — 
J hope you will tell him that I, too, will be at the Bella 
Union at eight o’clock, and that I will come heeled.” 

“You'll be comin’ alone?” said the man, “or p’rhaps 


dey 





yore friend 

“My friend; as you call him, is simply a miner, and has 
nothing to do with this,” interrupted Johnny emphatically. 

“T thank you, sir,” said the spokesman, rising. 

The other two, who had throughout said no word, followed 
his example. 

“Do you know Danny Randall?” asked Johnny as they 
moved off. 

If he had presented his derringer under their noses, they 
could not have stopped more suddenly. They stared at 
each other a moment. 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” inquired the spokesman after 
an uncertain moment. 

- “He likes fair play,” said Johnny enigmatically. 

The trio moved off in the direction of town. 
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“We don’t know any more about Danny Ranaail than 
we did,” observed Johnny, “‘but I tried a shot in the dark.” 

‘Nevertheless,’ I told him, ‘‘I’m going to be there; 
and you want to make up your mind to just that.” 

“You will come, of course,” agreed Johnny. ‘I suppose 
I cannot keep you from that. But Jim,” he commanded 
earnestly, ‘“you must swear to keep out of the row, unless 
it develops into a general one; and you must swear not 
to speak to me or make any sign no matter what happens. 
I must play a lone hand.”’ 

He was firm on this point; and in the end I gave my 
promise, to his evident relief. 

‘This is our visitors’ day, evidently,” he observed. 
“Here come two more men. One of them is the doctor; 
I’d know that hat two miles.” 

“The other is our friend Danny Randall,” said I. 

Dr. Rankin greeted us with a cordiality I had not sus. 
pected in him. Randall nodded in his usual diffident 
fashion, and slid into the oak shadow, where he squatted 
on his heels. 

“About this Scar-face Charley,” he said abruptly, “1 
uear he’s issued his defi, and you’ve taken him up. Do 
you know anything about this sort of thing?” 

“Not a bit,” admitted Johnny frankly. “Is it a duel: 
and are you gentleman here to act as my seconds?” 

“Tt is not,” stated the downright doctor. ‘It’s a bar- 
room murder and you cannot get around it; and I, for one, 
don’t try. But now you’re in for it, and you’ve got to go 
through with it.” 

‘“T intend to,” said Johnny. 


? 
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“It’s not precisely that,” objected Danny Randail, 
“‘for, d’ye see, he’s sent you warning.” 

“Tt’s about all the warning you'll get!” snorted the doc- 
tor. 

“There’s a sort of rule about it,” persisted Randall. 
“And that’s what I’m here to tell you. He’ll try to come 
up on you suddenly, probably from behind; and he’ll say 
‘draw and defend yourself,’ and shoot you as soon after 
that as he can. You want to see him first, that’s all.” 

“Thanks,” said Johnny. 

“And,” exploded the doctor, “if you don’t kill that 
fellow, by the Eternal, when you get a chance ——” 

“You'll give him a pill, Doctor,” interrupted Randall, 
with a little chuckle. ‘‘But look here,”’ he said to Johnny, 
“after all, this sort of a mess isn’t required of you. You 
say the word and I'll take on this Scar-face Charley and 
run him out of town. He’s a good deal of a pest.” 

“Thank you,” said Johnny stiffly; ‘I intend to paddle 
my own canoe.” 

Randall nodded. 

“T don’t know as we can help you any more,” said he. 
“T just thought you ought to be on to the way it’s done.” 

“I’m obliged to you,” said Johnny warmly. ‘The only 
doubt in my mind was when I was privileged to open.” 

“T’d pot him through the window with a shotgun first 
chance I got,” stated the doctor; ‘‘that sort of a ruffan 
is just like a mad dog.” 

“Of course you would, Doctor,” said Randall with just 
the faintest suspicion of sarcasm in his voice. “Well, 
T guess we’ll be toddling.”’ 
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But I wanted some information, and J meant to have it. 

“Who is this Scar-face Charley,” I asked. 

“Got me,” replied Randall; “‘you fellows seemed to rec- 
ognize him. Only he’s one of the gang, undoubtedly.” 

“The gang?” 

‘“‘Oh, the general run of hangers-on. Nobody knows how 
they live, but every one suspects. Some of them work, but 
not many. ‘There are a heap of disappearances that no one 
knows anything about; and every once in a while a man is 
found drowned and floating; floating mind you!” 

“What of that?” I asked ; ‘“‘drowned bodies usually float.” 

“There’s no miner in these diggings but has gold enough 
in his belt to sink him. If a man floats, he’s been robbed, 
and you can tie to that reasoning. And the fellows are 
all well mounted, and given to mysterious disappearances.” 

“In other words,” broke in the doctor, “they are an 
organized band of cut-throats and higkway robbers making 
this honest camp a headquarters.” 

“Pshaw, Doctor,” said Randall, “that’s by no means 
certain.” 

“It’s certain enough,” insisted the doctor. 

“T should think the miners would drive them out,” I said. 

“Drive them out!” cried the doctor bitterly; “‘they’re 
too busy, and their own toes haven’t been trodden on, and 
they’re too willing to let well enough alone so as not to be 
interrupted in their confounded digging for gold.” 

“They’re not organized and they are quite justly unwill- 
ing to get in a row with that gang when they know they’d 
be killed,” stated Randall quietly. ‘They’re getting on 
‘well enough,’ and they’ll continue to be run by this lot 
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of desperadoes until something desperate happens. They 
want to be let alone.” 

The doctor recovered his equanimity with an effort. 

“They present the curious spectacle,” said he thought- 
fully, “of the individual man in a new untrammelled liberty 
trying to escape his moral obligations to society. He 
escapes them for a while, but they are there; and in the 
end he must pay in violence.” 

Randall laughed and arose. 

“Tf the doctor is going to begin that sort of thing, I’m 
* going,”’ said he. 

Our visitors took their departure. 

“Oh, Doctor, one moment!’ ‘I called; then, as he re- 
turned. ‘Tell me, who and what is Danny Randall?” 

“Danny Randall,” said the doctor, a humorous twinkle 
coming into his eyes, “is a gentleman of fortune.” 

“And now we know a lot more than we did before!” 
said Johnny, as we watched the receding figures. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE FIGHT 


We ate a very silent supper, washed our dishes methodi- 
cally, and walked up to town. The Bella Union was the 
largest of the three gambling houses —a log and canvas 
structure some forty feet long by perhaps twenty wide. 
A bar extended across one end, and the gaming tables 
were arranged down the middle. A dozen oil lamps with 
reflectors furnished illumination. 

All five tables were doing a brisk business; when we 
paused at the door for a preliminary survey, the bar was 
lined with drinkers, and groups of twos and threes were 
slowly sauntering here and there or conversing at the tops 
of their voices with many guffaws. The air was thick 
with tobacco smoke. Johnny stepped just inside the door, 
moved sideways, and so stood with his back to the wall. 
His keen eyes went from group to group slowly, resting 
for a moment in turn on each of the five impassive gam- 
blers and their lookouts, on the two barkeepers, and then 
one by one on the men with whom the place was crowded. 
Following his, my glance recognized at a corner of the 
bar Danny Randall with five rough-looking miners. He 
caught my eye and nodded. No one else appeared to 
notice us, though I imagined the noise of the place sank 
and rose again at the first moment of our entrance. 
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“Jim,” said Johnny to me quietly, ‘“there’s Danny 
Randall at the other end of the room. Go join him. 
I want you to leave me to play my own game.” 

I started to object. 

‘Please do as I say,” insisted Johnny. “I can take 
care of myself unless there’s a general row. In that case 
all my friends are better together.” 

Without further protest I left him, and edged my way 
to the little group at the end of the bar. Randall nodded 
to me as I came up, and motioned to the barkeeper to 
set me out a glass, but said nothing. Ours was the only 
lot away from the gaming tables not talking. We sipped 
our drink and watched Johnny. 

After surveying coolly the room, Johnny advanced 
to the farther of the gambling tables, and began to play. 
His back was toward the entrance. The game was roulette, 
and Johnny tossed down his bets methodically, studying 
with apparent absorption each shift of the wheel. To all 
appearance he was intent on the game, and nothing else; 
and he talked and laughed with his neighbours and the 
dealer as though his spirit were quite carefree. 

For ten minutes we watched. Then a huge figure 
appeared in the blackness of the doorway, slipped through, 
and instantly to one side, so that his back was to the wall. 
Scar-face Charley had arrived. 

He surveyed the place as we had done, almost instantly 
caught sight of Johnny, and immediately began to make 
his way across the room through the crowds of loungers. 
Johnny was laying a bet, bending over the table, joking 
with the impassive dealer, his back turned to the door, 
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totally oblivious of his enemy’s approach. I started 
tcrward, instantly realized the hopelessness of either 
getting quickly through that crowd or of making myself 
heard, and leaned back, clutching the rail with both hands. 
Johnny was hesitating, his hand hovering uncertainly 
above the marked squares of the layout, in doubt exactly 
where to bet. Scar-face Charley shouldered his way 
through the loungers and reached the clear space immed- 
iately behind his unconscious victim. He stopped for an 
instant, squared his shoulders, and took one step forward. 
Johnny dropped his chips on the felt layout, contemplated 
his choice an instant — and suddenly whirled on his heel 
in a lightning about-face. 

Although momentarily startled by this unexpected 
evidence that Johnny was not so far off guard as he had 
seemed, the desperado’s hand dropped swiftly to the butt 
of his pistol. At the same instant Johnny’s arm snapped 
forward in the familiar motion of drawing from the sleeve. 
The motion started clean and smooth, but half through, 
caught, dragged, halted. I gasped aloud, but had time 
for no more than that; Scar-face Charley’s revolver wag 
already ou the leap. Then at last Johnny’s derringer 
appeared, apparently as the result of a desperate effort. 
Almost with the motion, it barked, and the big man whirled 
to the floor, his pistol, already at half raise, clattering 
away. The whole episode from the beginning occupied the 
space of two eye-winks. Probably no one but myself and 
Danny Randall could have caught the slight hitch in 
Johnny’s draw; and indeed I doubt if anybody saw whence 
he had snatched the derringer. 
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A complete silence fell. It could have lasted only 
4n instant; but Johnny seized that instant. 

“Has this man any friends here?” he asked clearly. 

His head was back, and his snapping black eyes seemed 
te see everywhere at once. 

No one answered or stirred. Johnny held them for 
perhaps ten seconds, then deliberately turned back to the 
table. 

“That’s my bet on the even,” said he. “Tet her roll!” 

The gambler lifted his face, white in the brilliant illumina - 
tion directly over his head, and I thought to catch a 
flicker of something like admiration in his passionless 
eyes. Then with his left hand he spun the wheel. 

The soft, dull whir and tiny clicking of the ball as it 
rebounded from the metal grooves struck across the tense 
stillness. As though this was the releasing signal, a roar 
of activity burst forth. Men all talked at once. The. 
other tables and the bar were deserted, and everybody 
crowded down toward the lower end of the room. Danny 
Randall and his friends rushed determinedly to the centre 
of disturbance. Some men were carrying out Scar-face 
Charley. Others were talking excitedly. A little clear 
space surrounded the roulette table, at which, as may be 
imagined, Johnny was now the only player. Quite methodi- 
cally he laid three more bets. 

“T think that’s enough for now,” he told the dealer 
pleasantly, and turned away. 

“Hullo! Randall! hullo! Frank!” he greeted us. “I’ve 
just won three bets straight. Let’s have a drink. Bring 
your friends,” he told Randall. 
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We turned toward the bar and way was instantly made 
for us. Johnny poured himself a big drink of whiskey. 
A number of curious men, mere boys most of them, had 
crowded close after us, and were standing staring at 
Johnny with a curiosity they made slight attempt to 
conceal. Johnny suddenly turned to them, holding high 
his whiskey in a hand as steady as a rock. 

“Here’s to crime, boys!” he said, and drank it down 
at a gulp. Then he stood staring them uncomprisingly 
in the face, until they had slunk away. He called for 
and drank another whiskey, then abruptly moved toward 
the door. 

“T think I’ll go turn in,” said he. 

At the door he stopped. 

““Good-night,” he said to Randall and his friends, who 
had followed us. ‘No, lam obliged to you,” he replied tog 
suggestion, ‘‘but I need no escort,” and he said it so firmly 
that all but Randall went back. 

“T’m going to your camp with you, whether you need 
an escort or not,” said the latter. 

Without a word Johnny walked away down the street, 
very straight. We hurried to catch up with him; and just 
as we did so he collapsed to the ground and was suddenly 
and violently sick. As I helped him to his feet, I could fee} 
that his arm was trembling violently. 

“Lord, fellows! I’m ashamed,” he gasped a little 
hysterically. ‘I didn’t know I had so little nerve!” 

“Nerve!” suddenly roared Danny Randall; “confound 
your confounded impudence! If I ever hear you say 
another word like that, I’ll put a head on you, if it’s the 
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last act of my life! You’re the gamest little chicken in 
this roost, and I’ll make you beg like a hound if you say 
you aren’t!”’ 

Johnny laughed a little uncertainly over this contra- 
diction. 

“Did I kill him?” he asked. 

“No, worse luck; just bored him through the collar- 
bone. That heavy little derringer ball knocked him out.” 

“‘T’m glad of that,” said Johnny. 

“Which I am not,” stated Danny Randall with emphasis. 
Vou ought to have killed him.” 

“Thanks to you I wasn’t killed myself. I couldn’t 
have hoped to get the draw on him with my holster gun. 
He is as quick as a snake.” 

“TI thought you were going to bungle it,” said Randall. 
“What was the matter?” 

“Front sight caught at the edge of my sleeve. I had 
to tear it loose by main strength. I’m going to file it 
off. What’s the use of a front sight at close range?” 

I heaved a deep sigh. 

“Well, I don’t want ever to be so scared again,” I 
confessed. “Will you tell me, by all that’s holy, why 
you turned your back on the door?” 

“Well,” said Johnny seriously, “I wanted to get him 
close tome. If I had shown him that I’d seen him when 
he first came in the door, he’d have opened fire at once. 
And I’m a rotten shot. But T figured that if he thought 
I didn’t see him, he’d come across the room to me.” 

‘But he nearly got you by surprise.” 
“Oh, no,” said Johnny; “I saw him all the time. I 
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got his reflection from the glass over that picture of the 
beautiful lady sitting on the Old Crow Whiskey barrel. 
That’s why I picked out that table.” 

“My son,” cried Danny Randall delightedly, “you’re a 
true sport. You’ve got a head, you have!”’ 

“Well,” said Johnny, “1 figured I’d have to do some- 
thing; I’m such a rotten shot.” 
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THE EXPRESS MESSENGER 


We slept late the following morning, and awoke tired, 
as though we had been on a long journey. 

“Now,” said Johnny, when our after-breakfast pipes 
had been lit, ‘““we’ve got to get together. There’s two 
serious questions before the house: the first and most 
important is, who and what is Danny Randall?” 

“T agree with you there,” said I heartily. 

‘And the second is, what are we going to do with our- 
selves?” 

“T’m going to begin mining,” I stated. 

“All right, old strong-arm I am not. Pm dead sick 
of cricking my back and blistering my hands. It isn’t my 
kind of work; and the only reason I ever thought it was is 
because the stuff we dig is called gold.” 

“You aren’t going to lie down?” I cried incredulously. 

“No, old sport, I’m not going to lie down. I came 
out here to make my fortune; but I don’t know that I’ve 
got to dig gold to do that.” 

“‘What are you going to do?” 

“That I don’t know,” confessed Johnny, “but T’ll be 
able to inform you in a few days. I suppose you'll be 
going back to the Porcupine?” 

“T don’t know about that,” said I seriously. “T don’t 
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believe the Porcupine is any richer than these diggings, 
and it’s mighty uncertain. I believe a man’s more apt 
to keep what he gets here, and there’s a lot more company, 
and ———?’ 

“In other words, you’re going to stick around old 
Yank or know the reason why!” interrupted Johnny with a 
little smile. 

I flushed, hesitated, then blurted out: “Well, yes. 
I shouldn’t be easy about him here by himself. It strikes 
me this is a tough camp, and almost anything’s likely to 
happen.” 

“TI feel the same way,’’ confessed Johnny. ‘We're all 
partners. All right; ‘stick’ it is. We'll have to be mighty 
plausible to keep Yank quiet. That’s agreed,” he grinned. 
“Now I’m going up to town to find out about Dann 
Randall, and incidentally to look around tor something 
to do. You're a good steady liar; you go over and talk to 
Yank.” 

We separated until noon. I had no great difficulty 
with Yank, either because I was, as Johnny said, a plau- 
sible liar, or because Yank was secretly glad to have us 
near. After visiting with him a while I took the axe 
and set about the construction of a cradle. Johnny 
returned near twelve o’clock to find me at this usefu! 
occupation. 

“As to Danny Randall,” he began at once, squatting 
near by: “Origin lost in mists of obscurity. First known 
in this country as guide to a party of overland immigrants 
before the gold discovery. One of the original Bear Flag 
revolutionists. Member of Fremont’s raiders in the 
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gouth. Showed up again at Sonoma and headed a dozen 
forays after the horse-thieving Indians and half-breeds 
in the San Joaquin. Seems now to follow the mines. 
Guaranteed the best shot with rifle or pistol in the state. 
Guaranteed the best courage and the quietest manners 
in the state. Very eminent and square in his profession, 
That’s his entire history.” 

‘‘What is his profession?” I asked. 

“He runs the Bella Union.” 

“A gambler?” I cried, astonished. 

“Tust so — a square gambler.” 

I digested this in silence for a moment. 

“Did you discover anything for yourself?” I asked at last. 

“Best job ever invented,” said Johnny triumphantly, 
“at three ounces a day; and I can’t beat that at your 
beastly digging.” 

“Ves?” I urged. 

“T invented it myself, too,” went on Johnny proudly. 
Vou remember what Randall—or the doctor — said 
about the robberies, and the bodies of the drowned men 
floating? Well, every man carries his dust around in a 
belt because he dare not do anything else with it. I do 
myself, and so do you; and you'll agree that it weighs like 
the mischief. So I went to Randall and I suggested that 
we start an express service to get the stuff out to bank 
with some good firm in San Francisco. He fell in with the 
idea in a minute. My first notion was that we take it 
right through to San Francisco ourselves; but he says he 
can make satisfactory arrangements to send it in from 
Sacramento. That’s about sixty miles; and we'll call it 
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a day’s hard ride through this country, with a change of 
horses. So now I’m what you might call an express 
messenger — at three good ounces a day.” 

“But you'll be killed and robbed!”’ I cried. 

Johnny’s eyes were dancing. 

“Think of the fun!”’ said he. 

““You’re a rotten shot,” I reminded him. 

“I’m to practise, under Danny Randall, from now until! 
the first trip.” 

‘“‘When is that?” 

“Do you think we’ll advertise the date? Of course 
I’d tell you, Jim; but honestly I don’t know yet.” 

Since the matter seemed settled, and Johnny delighted, 
I said no more. My cradle occupied me for three days 
longer. In that length of time Johnny banged away an 
immense quantity of ammunition, much of it under the 
personal supervision of Danny Randall. The latter had 
his own ideas as to the proper practice. He utterly refused 
to let Johnny shoot at a small mark or linger on his aim. 

“It’s only fairly accurate work you want, but quick,” 
said he. “If you practise always getting hold of your 
revolver the same way, and squeeze the trigger instead of 
jerking it, you'll do. If you run against robbers it isn’t 
going to be any target match.” 

When my cradle was finished, I went prospecting with a 
pan; and since this was that golden year 1849, and the 
diggings were neither crowded nor worked out, I soon found 
‘colour.’ There I dragged my cradle, and set quite happily 
to work. Since I performed all my own labour, the process 
seemed slow to me after the quick results of trained co- 
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operation; yet my cleanings at night averaged more than 
my share used to be under the partnership. So I fell into 
settled work, well content. A week later Johnny rode up 
on a spirited and beautiful horse, proud as could be over his 
mount. 

He confided to me that it was one of the express horses. 
that the first trip would be very soon; and that if I desired 
to send out my own savings, I could do so. I was glad 
to do this, even though the rates were high; and we easily 
persuaded Yank of the advisability. Nobody anticipated 
any danger from this first trip, for the simple reason that 
few knew anything about it. Randall and his friends 
made up the amount that could be carried by the three men. 
For the first time I learned that Johnny had companions. 
They started from our own tent, a little after sundown- 
Indeed, they ate their supper with us, while their beautiful 
horses, head high, stared out into the growing darkness. 
One of the express riders was a slight, dark youth whom f 
had never seen before. In the other I was surprised to 
recognize Old Hickory Pine. He told me his people had 
“squatted” not far from Sacramento, but that he had come 
up into the hills on summons by Danny Randall. The 
fact impressed me anew as to Randall’s wide knowledge, 
for the Pines had not been long in the country. 

The trip went through without incident. Johnny 
returned four days later aglow with the joy of that adven- 
turous ride through the dark. Robbers aside, I acknowledge 
I should not have liked that job. Iam no horseman, and 
I confess that at full speed I am always uneasv as to how 
2 four-hoofed animal is going successfully to plant all 
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four of them. And these three boys, for they were nothing 
else, had to gallop the thirty miles of the road to Sacramento 
that lay in the mountains before dawn caught them in the 
defiles. 

Johnny seemed to glory in it, however. Danny Randall 
had arranged for a change of horses ; and the three express 
riders liked to dash up at full speed to the relay station, 
fling themselves and their treasure bags from one beast 
to the other, and be off again with the least possible 
expenditure of time. The incoming animal had hardly 
come to a stand before the fresh animal was off. There 
could have been no real occasion for quite so much haste; 
but they liked to doit, The trips were made at irregular 
intervals; and the riders left camp at odd times. Indeed, 
no hour of the twenty-four was unlikely to be that of their 
start. Each boy carried fifty pounds of gold dust dis- 
tributed in four pouches. This was a heavy weight, but 
it was compensated for to some extent by the fact that 
they rode very light saddles. Thus every trip the enormous 
sum of thirty-five thousand dollars went out in charge of 
the three. 

The first half dozen journeys were more or lesg secret, 
so that the express service did not become known to the 
general public. Then the news inevitably leaked out, 
Danny Randall thereupon openly received shipments 
and gave receipts at the Bella Union. It seemed to me 
only a matter of time before the express messengers should 
be waylaid, for the treasure they carried was worth any 
one’s while. I spoke to Randall about it one day, 

“If Amijo or Murietta or Dick Temple were in this 
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part of the country, I’d agree with you,” said he seriously, 
‘but they are not, and there’s nobody in this lot of cheap 
desperadoes around here that has the nerve. Those three 
boys have a big reputation as fighters; their horses are 
good; they constantly vary their route and their times of 
starting; and Johnny in especial has a foxy head on him.” 
“The weak point is the place they change horses,” said I. 
Randall looked at me quickly, as though surprised. 
“Why, that’s true,” said he; “not a doubt of it. But 
I’ve got five armed men there to look after just that. 
And another thing you must remember: they know that 
Danny Randall is running this show.” 
Certainly, thought I, Danny at least appreciates him- 
self; and yet, after all, I do not think he in any way ex- 
aggerated the terror his name inspired. 
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ITALIAN BAR 


As now we are all settled down to our various occupations, 
Yank of patience, Johnny of delighted adventuring, and 
myself of dogged industry, it might be well to give you 
some sort of a notion of Italian Bar, as this new camp was 
called. I saw a great deal of it, more than I really wished, 
for out of working hours I much frequented it in the vague 
hope of keeping tabs on its activities for Johnny’s sake. 

It was situated on one of the main overland trails, 
and that was possibly the only reason its rich diggings 
had not been sooner discovered — it was too accessible! 
The hordes of immigrants dragged through the dusty main 
street, sometimes in an almost unending procession. 
More of them hereafter; they were in genera] a sad lot. 
Some of them were always encamped in the flats below 
town; and about one of the stores a number of them could 
be seen trying to screw their resolution up to paying the 
appalling prices for necessities. The majority had no 
spare money, and rarely any spirit left; and nobody paid 
much attention to them except to play practical jokes on 
them. Very few if any of this influx stopped at Italian 
Bar. Again it was too accessible. They had their vision 
fixed hypnotically on the West, and westward they would 
push until they bumped the Pacific Ocean. Of course a 
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great many were no such dumb creatures, but were capable, 
self-reliant men who knew what they were about and where 
they were going. Nobody tried to play any practical 
jokes on them. 

Of the regular population I suppose three fourths were 
engaged in gold washing. The miners did not differ from 
those of their class anywhere else; that is to say, they were 
of all nationalities, all classes of life, and all degrees of 
moral responsibility. They worked doggedly and fast 
in order to get as much done as possible before the seasonal 
rains. When night fell the most of them returned to their 
cabins and slept the sleep of the weary; with a weekly 
foray into town of a more or less lurid character. They 
had no time for much else, in their notion; and on that 
account were, probably unconsciously, the most selfish 
community I ever saw. There was a great deal of sickness, 
and many deaths, but unless a man had a partner or a 
friend to give him some care, he might die in his cabin for all 
the attention any one else would pay him. In the same 
spirit only direct personal interest would arouse in any 
of them the least indignation over the only too frequent 
killings and robberies. 

“They found a man shot by the Upper Bend this morn- 
ing,” remarks one to his neighbour. 

“That so? Who was he?” asks the other. 

“Don’t know. Didn’t hear,” is the reply. 

The barroom or street killings, which averaged in number 
at least two or three a week, while furnishing more ex- 
citement, aroused very little more real interest. Open 
and above-board homicides of that sort were always the 
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result of differences of opinion. If the victim had a friend, 
the latter might go gunning for his pal’s slayer; but nobody 
had enough personal friends to elevate any such row to the 
proportions of a general feud. 

All inquests were set aside until Sunday. A rough 
and ready public meeting invariably brought in the same 
verdict — “justifiable self-defence.” At these times, too, 
popular justice was dispensed, but carelessly and not 
at all in the spirit of the court presided over by John Semple 
at Hangman’s Gulch. A general air of levity characterized 
these occasions, which might strike as swift and deadly a 
blow as a shaft of lightning, or might puff away as harm- 
lessly as a summer zephyr. Many a time, until I learned 
philosophically to stay away, did my blood boil over the 
haphazard way these men had of disposing of some poor 
creature’s destinies. 

“Here’s a Mex thief,” observed the chair. “What do 
you want done with him?” 

“Move we cut off his ears!” yelled a voice from the 
back of the crowd. 

“Make it fifty lashes!”’ shouted another. 

A wrangle at once started between the advocates of 
cropping and the whip. The crowd wearied of it. 

“Let the --—— —— go!” suggested some one. 

And this motion was carried with acclamation. No 
evidence was offered or asked as to the extent of the man’s 
guilt, or indeed if he was guilty at all! 

The meeting had a grim sense of humour, and enjoyed 
nothing more than really elaborate foolery. Such as, for — 
example, the celebrated case of Pio Chino’s bronco. 
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Pio Chino was a cargador running a train of pack-mules 
into some back-country camp. His bell mare was an 
ancient white animal with long shaggy hair, ewe neck, 
bulging joints, a placid wall eye, the full complement of 
ribs, and an extraordinarily long Roman nose ending in a 
pendulous lip. Yet fifteen besotted mules thought her 
beautiful, and followed her slavishly, in which fact lay 
her only value. Now somebody, probably for a joke, 
“lifted” this ancient wreck from poor Chino on the ground 
that it had never been Chino’s property anyway. Chino, 
with childlike faith in the dignity of institutions, brought 
the matter before the weekly court. 

That body took charge with immense satisfaction. It 
appointed lawyers for the prosecution and the defence. 

Prosecution started to submit Chino’s claim. 

Defence immediately objected on the ground that 
Chino, being a person of colour, was not qualified to testify 
against a white man. 

This point was wrangled over with great relish for 
an hour or more. Then two solemn individuals were 
introduced as experts to decide whether Chino was a man 
of colour, or, as the prosecution passionately maintained, 
a noble, great-minded and patriotic California member 
of the Caucasian race. 

“Gentlemen,” the court addressed this pair, “is there 
any infallible method by which your science is able to 
distinguish between a nigger and a white man?” 

“There is,”’ answered one of the “experts.” 

“What?” 

“The back teeth of a white man have small roots reaching 
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straight down,” expounded the “‘expert”’ solemnly, “while 
those of a negro have roots branching in every direction.” 

“And how do you expect to determine this case?”’ 

“By extracting one or more of the party’s back teeth,” 
announced the “expert” gravely, at the same time pro- 
ducing a huge pair of horseshoeing nippers. 

Chino uttered a howl, but was violently restrained from 
bolting. He was understood to say that he didn’t want 
that mare. I should not have been a bit surprised if 
they had carried the idea of extraction to a finish; but the 
counsel for defence interposed, waiving the point. He did 
not want the fun to come to that sort of a termination. 

Prosecution then offered the evidence of Chino’s brand. 
Now that old mare was branded from muzzle to tail, and 
on both sides. She must have been sold and resold four or 
five times for every year of her long and useful life. The 
network of brands was absolutely indecipherable. 

‘Shave her!” yelled some genius. 

That idea caught hold. The entire gathering took an 
interest in the operation, which half a dozen men performed. 
They shaved that poor old mare from nose to the tip of her 
ratlike tail. | Not even an eye-winker was left to her. 
She resembled nothing so much as one of the sluglike 
little Mexican hairless dogs we had seen on the Isthmus. 
The brands now showed plainly enough, but were as 
complicated as ever in appearance. Thunders of mock 
forensic oratory shook the air. I remember defence 
acknowledged that in that multiplicity of lines the figure 
of Chino’s brand could be traced; but pointed to the stars 
of the heavens and the figures of their constellations to 
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prove what could be done by a vivid imagination in evolving 
fancy patterns. By this time it was Jate, and court was 
adjourned until next week. 

The following Sunday, after a tremendouslegal battle, con- 
ducted with the relishing solemnity with which Americans 
like to take their fooling, it was decided to call in an ex- 
pert on brands, and a certain California rancher ten miles 
distant was agreed upon. 

“But,” objected the defence, “he is a countryman of 
the complainant. However honest, he will nevertheless 
sympathize with his own blood. Before the case is put 
before him, he should view these brands as an unpredjudiced 
observer. I suggest that they be transcribed to paper 
and submitted to him without explanation.” 

This appealed to the crowd. The astonished mare was 
again led out, and careful drawings made of her most 
remarkable sides. Then the case was again adjourned one 
week. 

On that day the Californian was on hand, very grave, 
very much dressed up, very flattered at being called as 
an expert in anything. The drawing was laid before him. 

“Don Luis,” said the court formally, “what do you, 
as expert, make of that?” 

Don Luis bent his grave Spanish head over the document 
for some minutes. Then he turned it upside down and 
examined it again; sideways; the other end. When he 
looked up a little twinkle of humour lurked deep in his 
black eyes, but his face was solemn and ceremonious. 

“Well, Don Luis,” repeated the court, “what do you 
make of it?” 
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Sefior,” replied Don Luis courteously, “it fooks to me 
like a most excellent map of Sonora.” 

When the crowd had quieted down after this, the court 
ordered the animal brought forth. 

‘““May it please y’r honour, the critter got a chill ang 
done died,” announced the cadaverous Missourian, to 
whose care the animal had been confided. 

“H’m,” said the court. “Well, here’s the court’s 
decision in this case. Pio Chino fined one drink for 
taking up our valuable time; Abe Sellers fined one drink 
for claiming such an old crow-bait on any grounds; Sam 
is fined one drink for not putting a blanket on that mare.” 
(“I only got one blanket myself!” cried the grieved 
Missourian.) ‘The fines must be paid in to the court at 
the close of this session.” 

Hugely tickled, the meeting arose. Pio Chino, to 
whom the tidings of his bell mare’s demise was evidently 
news, stood the picture of dejected woe. His downcast 
figure attracted the careless attention of one of the men. 

“Here boys!” he yelled, snatching off his hat. “This 
ain’t so damn funny for Chino here!” He passed the 
hat among the crowd. They tossed in gold, good naturedly, 
abundantly, with a laugh. Nobody knows what amount 
was dumped into the astounded Chino’s old sombrero ; but 
the mare was certainly not worth over fifteen dollars. If 
some one had dragged Chino before that same gathering 
under unsupported accusation of any sort, it would as 
cheerfully and thoughtlessly have hung him. 

Of the gambling places, one only — that conducted by 
Danry Randall and called the Bella Union — inspired any 
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sort of confidence. The other two were frequented by a 
rough, insolent crew, given to sudden silences in presence 
of newcomers, good-humoured after a wild anddisconcerting 
fashion, plunging heavily at the gaming tables and drinking 
as heavily at the bars. This is not to imply that any strong 
line of demarkation existed between the habitues of one 
or the other of these places. When an inhabitant of 
Italian Bar started out for relaxation, he visited everything 
there was to visit, and drifted impartially between Morton’s, 
Randall’s Bella Union, and the Empire. There was a good 
deal of noise and loud talk in any of them; and occasionally 
a pistol shot. This was generally a signal for most of the 
bystanders to break out through the doors and windows, 
and for the gayly inclined to shoot out the lights. The 
latter feat has often been cited admiringly as testifying to a 
high degree of marksmanship, but as a matter of fact the 
wind and concussion from the heavy revolver bullets were 
quite sufficient to put out any lamp to which the missiles 
passed reasonably close. Sometimes these affrays resulted 
in material for the Sunday inquests; but it is astonishing 
how easily men can miss each other at close range. Most 
of the shootings were the results of drunken quarrels. 
For that reason the professed gunmen were rarely involved. 
One who possessed an established reputation was let alone 
by the ordinary citizen; and most severely alone by the 
swaggering bullies, of whom there were not a few. These 
latter found prey for their queer stripe of vanity among 
the young, the weak, and the drunken. I do not hesitate 
to say that any man of determined character could keep 
out of trouble even in the worst days of the camp, provided 
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he had no tempting wealth, attended to his own affairs, 
and maintained a quiet though resolute demeanour. 

When in camp Johnny and his two companions shone as 
bright particular stars. They were only boys, and they 
had blossomed out in wonderful garments. Johnnv had 
a Californian sombrero with steeple crown loaded with 
silver ornaments, and a pair of Spanish spurs heavily 
inlaid with the same metal, a Chinese scarf about his 
neck, and a short jacket embroidered with silver thread. 
But most astonishing of all was a large off-colour diamond 
set in a ring, through which he ran the ends of his scarf, 
Parenthetically, it was from this that he got his sobriquet 
of Diamond Jack. I had a good deal of fun laughing at 
Johnny, but he didn’t mind. 

“This diamond,” he pointed out, “is just as good as 
gold dust, it’s easier carried, and. I can have some fun 
out of it.” 

I am afraid he and Old Hickory Pine and Cal Marsh did 
a bit of swaggering while in town. They took a day to 
the down trip, and jogged back in a day and a half, stop- 
ping in Sacramento only the extra half day. Then they 
rested with us one day, and were off the next. Thus they 
accomplished seven or eight trips in the month. Both Old 
and Cal had the reputation of being quick, accurate shots, 
although I have never seen them perform. As the three 
of them were absolutely inseparable they made a formidable 
combination that nothing but an organized gang would care 
to tackle. Consequently they swaggered as much as they 
pleased. At bottom they were good, clean, ettractive 
boys, who were engaged in an adventure that was thrilling 
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enough in sober reality, but which they loved to deck 
forth in further romance. They one and all assumed the 
stern, aloof, lofty pose of those whose affairs were too 
weighty to permit mingling with ordinary amusements. 
Their speech was laconic, their manners grave, their 
attitude self-contained. It was a good thing, I believe; 
for outside the fact that it kept them out of quarrels, it 
kept them also out of drinking and gambling. 

I made many acquaintances of course, but only a few 
friends. The best of these were Dr. Rankin and Danny 
Randall. Strangely enough, these two were great pals. 
Danny had a little room back of the Bella Union furnished 
out with a round table, a dozen chairs, and a sofa. Here 
he loved to retire with his personal friends to sip drinks, 
smoke, and to discuss all sorts of matters. A little glass- 
less window gave into the Bella Union, and as the floor of the 
little room was raised a foot or so, Danny sat where he 
could see everything that went on. These gatherings 
varied in number, but never exceeded the capacity of the 
dozen chairs. I do not know how Danny ‘had caused it 
to be understood that these were invitation affairs, but 
understood it was, and no one ever presumed to intrude 
unbidden into the littleroom. Danny selected his company 
as the fancy took him. 

As to why he should so often have chosen me I must 
again confess ignorance. Perhaps - because I was a good 
listener. If so, the third member of a very frequent 
triumvirate, Dr. Rankin, was invited for the opposite 
quality. The doctor was a great talker, an analyst of 
conditions, and a philosophical spectator. The most 
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frequent theme of our talks was the prevalence of disorder. 
On this subject the doctor had very decided views. 

“There is disorder because we shirk our duty as a 
community,” he stated, “and we shirk our duty as e 
community because we believe in our hearts that we aren’t 
a community. What does Jones or Smith or Robinson or 
anybody else really care for Italian Bar as a place; or, 
indeed, for California as a place? Not a tinker’s damn! 
He came out here in the first place to make his pile, and 
in the second place to havea good time. Heisn’t dependent 
on any one’s good opinion, as he used to be athome. He 
refuses to be bothered with responsibilities and he doesn’t 
need to be. Why a pan miner needn’t even speak to his 
next neighbour unless he wants to; and a cradle miner 
need bother only with his partners!” 

‘Miners’ meetings have done some pretty good legis- 
lation,” I pointed out. 

“Legislation; yes!” cried the doctor. ‘“Haven’t you 
discovered that the American has a perfect genius for 
organization? Light coal heavers on a desert island would 
in a week have a full list of officers, a code of laws, and 
would be wrangling over ridiculous parliamentary points 
of order in their meetings. That’s just the trouble. The 
ease with which Americans can sketch out a state on paper 
is an anodyne to conscience. We get together and pass a 
lot of resolutions, and go away with a satisfied feeling 
that we’ve really done something.” 

“But I believe a camp like this may prove permanent,” 
objected Randall. 

“Exactly. And by that very fact a social obligation 
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comes into existence. Trouble is, every mother’s son 
tries to escape it in his own case. What is every one’s 
business is no one’s business. Every fellow thinks he’s 
got away from being bothered with such things. Sooner 
or later he’ll find out he hasn’t, and then he’ll have to 
pay for his vacation.” 

“We never stood for much thieving at Hangman’s 
Gulch,” I interposed. 

‘What did you do?” 

‘“‘We whipped and sent them about their business.”’ 

“To some other camp. You merely passed on your 
responsibility; you didn’t settle it. Your whipping 
merely meant turning loose a revengeful and desperate man. 
Your various banishments merely meant your exchanging 
these fiends with the other camps. It’s like scattering the 
coyotes that come around your fire.” 

“What would you do, Doctor?” asked Randall quietly; 
‘we have no regular law.” 

“Why not? Why don’t you adopt a little regular law? 
You need about three in this camp — against killing, 
against thievery, and against assault. Only enforce in 
every instance, as far as possible.” 

“You can’t get this crowd to take time investigating 
the troubles of some man they never heard of.”’ 

Exactly. - 

‘And if they get too bad,” said Danny, “we'll have to 
get the stranglers busy.” 

“Confound it, man!” roared Dr. Rankin, beating the 
table, “that’s just what I’ve been trying to tell you. 
You ought not to care so much for punishing as for deterring. 
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Don’t you know that it’s a commonplace that it isn’t the 
terrifying quality of the penalty that acts as a deterrent 
to crime, but it’s the certainty of the penalty! If a horse 
thief knows that there’s merely a chance the community 
will get mad enough to hang him, he’ll take that chance in 
hopes this may not be the time. If, on the other hand, 
he knows that every time he steals a horse he’s going to be 
caught and fined even, he thinks a long time before he 
steals it.” 

“All that’s true, Doctor,” said Danny, ‘“‘as theory; but 
now I’m coming to bat with a little practice. Here’s the 
camp of Italian Bar in the year 1849. What wouid you 
do?” 

“Elect the proper officers and enforce the law,” answered 
the doctor promptly. 

**Who would you elect?” 

‘“‘There are plenty of good men here.” 

“Name me any one who would take the job. The good 
men are all washing gold; and they’re in a hurry to finish 
before the rains. I don’t care who you’re about to name — 
if anybody; this is about what he’d say: ‘I can’t afford to 
leave my claim; I didn’t come out here to risk my life 
in that sort of a row; I am leaving for the city when the 
rains begin, and I don’t know that I’ll come back to Italian 
Bar next season!’”’ 

“Make it worth their while. Pay them,” insisted the 
doctor stoutly. 

“And how’s the money to pay them to be collected? 
You'd have to create the officers of a government — and 
pay them.” 
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“Well, why not?” 

““At the election, who would take interest to elect a 
decent man, even if you could get hold of one? Not 
the other decent men. They’re too busy, and too little 
interested. But the desperadces and hard characters 
would be very much interested in getting some of their 
own stripe in office. The chances are they would be coming 
back to Italian Bar next season, especially if they had the 
egal machinery for keeping themselves out of treuble. 
You’d simply put yourself in their power.” 

Dr. Rankin shook his head. 

“Just the same, you'll see that I am right,” he proph- 
esied. ‘This illusion of freedom to the social obligation 
is only anillusion. It will have to be paid for with added 
violence and turmoil.” 

“Why, I believe you’re right as to that, Doctor,” agreed 
Danny, ‘“‘but I’ve discovered that often in this world a 
man has to pay a high price for what he gets. In fact, 
sometimes it’s very expedient to pay a high price.” 

“T can foresee a lot of violence before the thing is worked 
out.” 

At this point the doctor, to his manifest disgust, was 
summoned to attend to some patient. 

“That all sounds interesting,” said I to Danny Randali 
once we were alone, ‘‘but I don’t exactly fit it in.” 

“Tt means,” said Danny, “that some day Morton’s 
gang will go a little too far, and we’ll have to get together 
and string some of them up.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE OVERLAND IMMIGRANTS 


The overland immigrants never ceased to interest us. 
The illness, destitution, and suffering that obtained among 
these people has never been adequately depicted. For 
one outfit with healthy looking members and adequate 
cattle there were dozens conducted by hollow-eyed, gaunt 
men, drawn by few weak animals. Women trudged wearily, 
carrying children. And the tales they brought were terrible. 
They told us of thousands they had left behind in the 
great desert of the Humboldt Sink, fighting starvation, 
disease, and the loss of cattle. Women who had lost cee: 
husbands from the deadly cholera were staggering on 
without food or water, leading their children. The trail was 
lined with dead mules and cattle. Some said that five 
thousand had perished on the plains from cholera alone. 
In the middle of the desert, miles from anywhere, were the 
death camps, the wagons drawn in the usual circle, the 
dead animals tainting the air, every living human being 
crippled from scurvy and other diseases. There was no 
fodder for the cattle, and one man told us that he estimated, 
soberly, that three fourths of the draught animals on the 
plains must die. 

‘And then where will their owners be?” 

The Indians were hostile and thieving. Most of the 
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ample provision that had been laid in had to be thrown 
away to lighten the loads for the enfeebled animals. 
Such immigrants as got through often arrived in an 
impoverished condition. Many of these on the route were 
reduced by starvation to living on the putrefied flesh 
of the dead animals along the road. This occasioned 
more sickness. The desert seemed interminable. At 
nightfall the struggling trains lay down exhausted with 
only the assurance of another scorching, burning day to 
follow. And when at last.a few reached the Humboldt 
River, they found it almost impossible to ford — and the 
feed on the other side. In the distance showed the high 
forbidding ramparts of the Sierra Nevadas. A man named 
Delane told us that five men drowned themselves in the 
Humboldt River in one day out of sheer discouragement. 
Another man said he had saved the lives of his oxen by 
giving some Indians fifteen dollars to swim the river and 
float some grass across tohim. The water of the Humboldt 
had a bad effect on horses, and great numbers died. The 
Indians stole others. The animals that remained were 
weak. The destruction of property was immense, for 
everything that could be spared was thrown away in order 
to lighten the loads. The road was lined with abandoned 
wagons, stoves, mining implements, clothes. 

We were told these things over and over, heavily, in 
iittle snatches, by men too wearied and discouraged and 
beaten even to rejoice that they had come through alive. 
They were not interested in telling us, but they told, 
as though their minds were so full that they could not 
heip it. I remember one evening when we were feeding at 
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our camp the members of one of these trains, a charity 
every miner proffered nearly every day of the week. The 
party consisted of one wagon, a half dozen gaunt, dull. 
eyed oxen, two men, and a crushed-looking, tragic young 
woman. One of the men had in a crude way the gift of 
words. 

He told of the crowds of people awaiting the new grass 
at Independence in Missouri, of the making up of the 
parties, the election of officers for the trip, the discussion 
of routes, the visiting, the campfires, the boundless hope. 

“There were near twenty thousand people waiting for 
the grass,” said our friend; a statement we thought ex- 
aggerated, but one which I have subsequently found to 
be not far from the truth. 

By the middle of May the trail from the Missouri River 
to Fort Laramie was occupied by a continuous line of 
wagons. 

“That was fine travelling,” said the immigrant in the 
detached way of one who speaks of dead history. “There 
was grass and water; and the wagon seemed like a little 
house at night. Everybody was jolly. It didn’t last long.” 

After Fort Laramie there were three hundred miles cf 
plains, with little grass and less water. 

“We thought that was a desert!” exclaimed the immi- 
grant bitterly. ‘My God! Quite a lot turned back at 
Laramie. They were scared by the cholera that broke 
out, scared by the stories of the desert, scared by the 
Indians. They went back. I suppose they’re well and 
hearty — and kicking themselves every gold report that 
goes back east.” 
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The bright anticipations, the joy of the life, the romance 
of the journey all faded before the grim sxeality. The 
monotony of the plains, the barrenness of the desert, 
the toil of the mountains, the terrible heat, the dust, 
the rains, the sickness, the tragedy of deaths had flattened 
all buoyancy, and left in its stead only a sullen, dogged 
determination. 

“There was lots of quarrelling, of course,” said our 
narrator. ‘Everybody was on edge. There were fights, 
that we had to settle somehow, and bad feeling.”’ 

They had several minor skirmishes with Indians, lost 
from their party by disease, suffered considerable hard- 
ships and infinite toil. ; 

“We thought we’d had a hard time,” said our friend 
wonderingly. “Lord!” 

At the very start of the journey they had begun to 
realize that they were overloaded, and had commenced to 
throw away: superfluous goods. Several units of the party 
had even to abandon some of their wagons. 

“We chucked everything we thought we could get along 
without. I know we spent all one day frying out bacon to 
zet the grease before we threw it away. We used the grease 
for our axles.” 

They reached the head of the Humboldt. Until this 
point they had kept together, but now demoralization 
began. They had been told at Salt Lake City that they 
had but four hundred miles to go to Sacramento. Now 
they discovered that at the Humboldt they had still more 
than that distance to travel; and that before them lay the 
worst desert of all. 
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“Mind you,” said our friend, ‘“‘we had been travelling 
desperately. Our cattle had died one by one; and we had 
doubled up with our teams. We had starved for water 
until our beasts were ready to drop and our own tongues 
had swollen in our mouths, and were scared — scared, I tell 
you — scared!” 

He moistened his lips slowly, and went on. ‘‘Sometimes 
we took two or three hours to go a mile, relaying back 
and forth. We were down to a fine point. It wasn’t a 
question of keeping our property any more; it was a case. 
of saving our lives. We’d abandoned a good half of our 
wagons already. When we got to the Humboldt and 
learned from a mountain man going the other way that the 
great desert was still before us, and when we had made a 
day or two’s journey down the river toward the Sink, I 
tell you we lost our nerve — and our sense.” He ruminated 
a few moments in silence. ‘My God! man!” he cried. 
“That trail! From about halfway down the river the 
carcasses of horses and oxen were so thick that I believe 
if they’d been laid in the road instead of alongside you 
could have walked the whole way without setting foot to 
ground!” 

And then the river disappeared underground, and they 
had to face the crossing of the Sink itself. 

“That was a real desert,” the immigrant told us som- 
brely. “There were long white fields of alkali and drifts of 
ashes across them so soft that the cattle sank way to their 
bellies. They moaned and bellowed! Lord, how they 
moaned! And the dust rose up so thick you couldn’t 
breathe, and the sun beat down so fierce you felt it like 
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something heavy on your head. And how the place stunk 
with the dead beasts!” 

The party’s organization broke. The march became 
a rout. Everybody pushed on with what strength he had. 
No man, woman, or child could ride; the wagons were 
emptied of everything but the barest necessities. At 
every stop some animal fell in the traces, and was cut out of 
the yoke. When a wagon came toa stop, it was abandoned, 
the animals detached and driven forward. 

Those who were still afoot were constantly besought 
by those who had been forced to a standstill. 

“T saw one old man, his wife and his daughter, all 
walking along on foot,” said the immigrant bitterly. “They 
were half knee deep in alkali, the sun was broiling hot, 
they had absolutely nothing. We couldn’t help them. 
What earthly chance had they? I saw a wagon stalled, the 
animals lying dead in their yokes, all except one old ox. 
A woman and three children sat inside the wagon. She 
called to me that they hadn’t had anything to eat for three 
days, and begged me to take the children. I couldn’t. 
I could have stopped and died there with her, but I couldn’t 
put another pound on my wagon and hope to get through. 
We were all walking alongside; even Sue, here.” 

The woman raised her tragic face. 

“We left our baby there,” she said; and stared back 
again into the coals of the fire. 

“We made it,” resumed the immigrant. “We got to the 
Truckee River somehow, and we rested there three days. 
[ don’t know what became of the rest of our train; dead 
perhaps.” 
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We told him of the immigrant register or bulletin board 
at Morton’s. ; 

“T must look that over,” said he. ‘I don’t know how 
long it took us to cross the mountains. Those roads are 
terrible; and our cattle were weak. We were pretty near 
out of grub too. Most of the people have no food at all. 
Well, here we are! But there are thousands back of us. 
What are they going to do? And when the mountains fill 
with snow —— ” 

After the trio, well fed for the first time in months, 
had turned in, we sat talking about our fire. We were 
considerably subdued and sobered; for this was the first 
coherent account we had heard at first hand. Two things 
impressed us — the tragedy, the futility. The former aspect 
hit us all; the latter struck strongly at Old and Cal. 
Those youngsters, wise in the ways of the plains, were 
filled with sad surprise over the incompetence of it all. 

“But thar ain’t no manner of use in it!” cried Old. 
“They are just bullin’ at it plumb regardless! They 
ain’t handled their cattle right! They ain’t picked their 
route right — why, the old Mormon trail down by the 
Carson Sink is better’n that death-trap across the Hum- 
boldt. And cut-offs! What license they all got chasin’ 
every fool cut-off reported in? Most of ’em is all right fer 
pack-trains and all wrong fer wagons! Oh, Lord!” 

“They don’t know,” said I, “poor devils, they don’t 
know. ‘They were raised on farms and in the cities.” 

Johnny had said nothing. His handsome face looked 
very sombre in the firelight. 

“Jim,” said he, “we’re due for a trip to-night; but I 
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want you to promise me one thing — just keep these people 
here, and feed them up until we get back. Tell them I’ve 
gota jobforthem. Will you doit?” 

I tried to pump Johnny as to his intentions, but could 
get nothing out of him; and so promised blindly. About 
two o’clock I was roused from my sleep by a soft moving 
about. Thrusting my head from the tent I made out the 
dim figures of our horsemen, mounted, and moving quietly 
away down the trail. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE PRISONERS 


{ had no great difficulty in persuading the immigrants 
to rest over. 

“To tell you the truth,” the narrator confided to me, 
“T don’t know where we’re going. We have no money, 
We’ve got to get work somehow. I don’t know now why we 
came.” 

His name, he told me, was George Woodruff; he had 
been a lawyer in a small Pennsylvania town; his total 
possessions were now represented by the remains of his ox 
team, his wagon, and the blankets in which he slept. 
The other man was his brother Albert, and the woman his 
sister-in-law. 

“We started with four wagons and a fine fit-out of 
supplies,” he told me — “food enough to last two years. 
This is what we have left. The cattle aren’t in bad shape 
now though; and they are extra fine stock. Perhaps 
I can sell them for a little.” 

Two days passed. We arose the morning of the third 
to find that the oxen had strayed away during the night. 
Deciding they could not have wandered far, I went to my 
gold washing as usual, leaving Woodruff and his brother 
to hunt them up. About ten o’clock they came to my 
ciaim very much troubled. 
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““We can’t find them anywhere,” they told me, “and it 
doesn’t seem natural that they should stray far; they are 
too tired.” 

I knocked off work, and returned with them to the flat, 
where we proceeded to look for tracks. The earth was 
too hard and tramped to show us much, and after a half 
hour of fruitless examination we returned to camp with the 
intention of eating something before starting out on a 
serious search. While thus engaged the express messengers 
rode up. 

“Hullo!” said Johnny cheerfully. “Glad to hear you 
made such a good thing out of your cattle!” 

He caught our stare of surprise, swung from his horse 
and advanced on us with three swift strides. 

‘You haven’t sold them?” he exclaimed. 

‘We've been looking for them all the morning.” 

“Stolen, boys!” he cried to his companions. ‘Here’ 
our job! Comeon!” 

He leaped on his horse in the headlong, graceful fashion 
the boys had cultivated at the relay station, and, followed 
by Cal and Old, dashed away. 

We made nothing definite of this, though we had our 
surmises to exchange. As the boys had not returned an 
hour later, I resumed my digging while the Woodruffs went 
over to visit with Yank, who was now out of bed. Evening 
came, with no sign of our friends. We turned in at last. 

Some time after midnight we were awakened by the 
shuffling and lowing of driven cattle, and went out into the 
moonlight to see our six oxen, just released from herding, 
plunging their noses thirstily into the little stream from the 
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spring. Five figures on horseback sat motioniess in the 
background behind them. When the cattle had finished 
drinking, the horsemen, riding in two couples and one single, 
turned them inte the flat, and then came over to our camp. 

After they had approached within plain sight we saw 
that the single horseman was Cal Marsh; and that Johnny 
and Old each led an animal on which a man was tied, his 
arms behind him, his feet shackled beneath the horse’s 
barrel. , ; 

“Here, you fellows,” said Johnny in a low voice, “just 
catch hold here and help with these birds.” 

The three descended rather wearily from their horses, 
the lead lines of which Cal held while the rest unshackled 
the prisoners and helped them to dismount. They were 
both known to me, one as the big desperado, Malone; and 
the other as the barkeeper at Morton’s place, our old friend 
of Chagres days. The latter’s head was roughly bound with 
a bloody cloth. Under Johnny’s direction we tied them 
armly. He issued his orders in a low-voiced, curt fashion 
that precluded anything but the most instant and silent 
obedience. 

“There,” said he at last, “they'll do. Chuck them 
inside where they’ll be out of sight. Now about those two 
horses x 

“Tl just run ’em up to the Dutchman’s Flat and stalk 
‘em out thar,” interposed Old. “Thar ain’t no one thar; 
and they won’t be discovered.” 

“Well,” conceded Johnny, “if your horse isn’t too tired.” 

“She'll make it,” replied Old confidently. 

“Now for our horses,” said Johnny. ‘“Won’t do to be 
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getting in at this time of night. It doesn’t look natural. 
Don’t believe we can get them to the stable without being 
spotted. Maybe you’d better stake them up there toa 
Can you walk back?” 

‘‘T reckon,” said Old. 

He tied the four led horses together, mounted, took the 
jead rope from Cal, and rode off up the gulch. 

Cal came to the fireand sat down. I was instantly struck 
by his ghastly appearance. 

‘“‘Cal’s bored through the shoulder,” Johnny explained 
“Now, Jim, you’ve got to go up and get Dr. Rankin. 
He lives at Barnes’s hotel, you know. Barnes is all right; 
bring him down, too, if you happen to wake him up. Go 
around to Danny Randall’s quietly and tell him we want 
to see him. He sleeps in that little back room. Throw 
some pebbles against the stovepipe; that’ll wake him up. 
Look out he doesn’t pot you. Don’t let anybody see you 
if you can possibly help; and tell the others to slip out here 
quietly, too. Do you understand all that? a 

“T see what I’m to do,” I assented; “but let me in! 
What’s it all about?” 

“We met these men and three others driving Woodrufl’s 
oxen this morning,” said Johnny rapidly. “Stopped and 
had quite a chat with them. They told what sounded like 
a straight story of having bought the oxen. I knew 
Woodruff wanted to sell. Didn’t suppose they’d have the 
nerve to lift them right under our noses. Guess they 
hadn’t an idea they’d meet us on the road. We were 
taking the lower trail just for a change. So as soon as we 
got the news from you, we went back, of course. They 
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suspected trouble, and had turned off. Old and Cal are 
wonders at trailing. Came up with them just beyond 
Bitter Water, and monkeyed around quite a while before 
we got a favourable chance to tackle them. Then we took 
the cattle away and brought back these birds. That’s 
all there was to it.” 

“You said five. Where are the other three?”’ 

“Killed ’em,” said Johnny briefly. ‘Now run along 
and do your job.” 

After some delay and difficulty I fulfilled my instructions, 
returning at last in company with Danny Randall, to find 
my friends sitting around the little fre, and Dr. Rankin 
engaged in bathing Cal’s wound. Johnny was repeating 
his story, to which the others were listening atten- 
tively. 

“T learned a little more of this sort of thing in Sac- 
tamento,” he was concluding. “And I’d like to state 
this right here and now: practical jokes on these immigrants 
are poor taste as far as I am concerned from now on. 
That’s my own private declaration of war.” 

“Let’s take a look at your birds, Johnny,” suggested 
Randall. 

I brought out the prisoners and stacked them up against 
the trees. They gave us back look for look defiantly. 

“You won’t live a week after this,” said the Morton 
man, whose name was Carhart, addressing Johnny. 

“Tl just have a look at your head, my friend,” said 
Dr. Rankin. 

The man bent his head, and the doctor began to remove 
the bloody bandages. 
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Question is,” said Johnny, “what do we do with them?” 

Danny was thinking hard. 

“One of two things,” said he at length: ‘We can string 
them up quietly, and leave them as a warning; or we can 
force matters to a showdown by calling a public meeting.” 

“Question is,” said I, “whether we can get anybody with 
nerve enough to serve as officers of court, or, indeed, to 
testify as witnesses.’ 

“Vou said a true word there,” put in Carhart with an 
oath. 

“Pll bear witness for one,” offered Dr. Rankin, looking 
up from his work, ‘‘and on a good many things.” 

“Look out, damn you!” muttered Carhart. 

“Pye been called to a good many cases of gunshot 
wounds,” continued the doctor steadily, ‘and I’ve kept 
quiet because I was given to understand that my life was 
worth nothing if I spoke.” 

“You'd better keep your mouth shut!” warned the 
bandit. 

“Now,” pursued the doctor, “I personally believe the 
time has come to assert ourselves. I’m in favour of serving 
notice on the whole lot, and cleaning up the mess once 
and for all. I believe there are more decent men than 
criminals in this camp, if you get them together.” 

“That’s my idea,” agreed Johnny heartily. ‘Get the 
camp together; Dll see every man in it and let Woodruff 
tell his tale, and then let Old or me tell ours.” 

‘And Vl tell mine,” said Dr. Rankin. 

Danny Randall shook his head. 

“They’ll rise to it like men!” cried Johnny indignantly. 
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“Nobody but a murderer and cattle thief listening tc that 
story could remain unmoved.”’ 

“Well,” said Danny, “if you won’t just quietly hang 
these fellows right now, try the other. I should string 
"em up and shut their mouths. You’re too early; it 
won’t do.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE TRIAL 


The mecting took place in the Bella Union, and the 
place was crowded to the doors. All the roughs in town 
were on hand, fully armed, swearing, swaggering, and 
brandishing their weapons. They had much to say by 
way of threat, for they did not hesitate to show their 
sympathies. As I looked upon their unexpected numbers 
and listened to their wild talk, I must confess that my heart 
Jailed me. Though they had not the advantage in numbers, 
they knew each other; were prepared to work together; 
were, in general, desperately courageous and _ reckless, 
and imbued’ with the greatest confidence. The decent ~ 
miners, on the other hand, were practically unknown to 
each other; and, while brave enough and hardy enough, 
possessed neither the recklessness nor desperation of the 
others. I think our main weakness sprang from the 
selfish detachment that had prevented us from knowing 
whom to trust. 

After preliminary organization a wrangle at once began 
as to the form of the trial. We held very strongly that 
we should continue our usual custom of open meeting; but 
Morton insisted with equal vehemence that the prisoners 
should have jury trial. The discussion grew very hot and 
confused. Pistols and knives were flourished. The chair 
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put the matter to a vote, but was unable to decide from the 
yells and howls that answered the question which side had 
the preponderance. A rising vote was demanded. 

“Won’t they attempt a rescue?” I asked of Danny 
Randall, under cover of the pandemonium. “They could 
easily fight their way free.” 

He shook his head. 

“That would mean outlawing themselves. They would 
rather get clear under some show of law. Then they figure 
to run the camp.” 

The vote was understood to favour a jury trial. 

“That settles it,” said Danny; “the poor damn fools.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked him. 

““You’ll see,” said he. 

In the selection of the jury we had the advantage. None 
of the roughs could get on the panel to hang the verdict, 
for the simple reason that they were all too well known. 
The miners cautiously refused to endorse any one whose 
general respectability was not known to them. I found 
myself one of those selected. 

A slight barrier consisting of a pole thrown acrose 
one corner of the room set aside a jury box. We took 
our places therein. Men crowded to the pole, talking 
for our benefit, cursing steadily, and uttering the most 
frightiul threats. 

I am not going to describe that most turbulent after- 
noon. ‘The details are unessential to the main point, 
which was our decision. Counsel was appointed by the 
court from among the numerous ex-lawyers. The man who 
took charge of the defence was from New York, and had 
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served some ten years in the profession before the gold 
tever took him. I happen to know that he was a most sober- 
minded, steady individual, not at all in sympathy with the 
rougher elements; but, like most of his ilk, he speedily 
became so intensely interested in plying his profession that 
he forgot utterly the justice of the case. He defended the 
lawless element with all the tricks at his command. For 
that reason Woodruff was prevented from testifying at all, 
except as to his ownership of the cattle; so that the effect 
of his pathetic story was lost. Dr. Rankin had no chance 
to appear. This meeting should have marked the awaken- 
ing of public spirit to law and order: and if all the elements 
of the case had been allowed to come before the decent part 
of the community in a common-sense fashion, I am quite 
sure it would have done so. But two lawyers got interested 
in tangling each other up with their technicalities, and the 
result was that the real significance of the occasion was 
lost to sight. - The lawyer for the defence, pink and warm 
and happy, sat down quite pleased with his adroitness. A 
few of us, and the desperadoes, alone realized what it all 
meant. 

We retired to Randall’s little room to deliberate. Not 
a man of the twelve of us had the first doubt as to the 
guilt of the prisoners. We took a ballot. The result 
was eleven for acquittal and one for conviction. I had 
cast the one vote for conviction. 

We argued the matter for three hours 

‘“'There’s no doubt the men are guilty,” said one. “That 
isn’t the question. The question is, dare we declare 
it?” 
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“Tt amounts to announcing our own death sentence,” 
argued another. “Those fellows would stand together, 
but who of the lot would stand by us? Why, we don’t even 
know for sure who would be with us.” 

“This case ought never to have been tried by a jury,” 
complained a third bitterly. “It ought to have been tried 
in a miners’ court; and if it hadn’t been for those soft 
heads who were strong for doing things ‘regularly’ instead 
of sensibly, we’d have had it done that way.” 

“Well,” said an older man gravely, “I agree to that. 
I am going to be governed in my decision not by the merits 
of the case, but by the fact that I have a family back in 
the States. I consider my obligations to them greater 
than to this community.” 

I reasoned with them for a long time, bringing to bear 
all the arguments I had heard advanced at various times 
during our discussions in Danny Randall’s back room, 
At last, seeing I could in no manner shake their resolution, 
I gave in. After all, I could not blame them. The case 
was to them only one of cattle stealing; they had no chance 
to realize that it was anything more. Without solicita- 
tion on my part they agreed to keep secret my opposition 
to the verdict of acquittal. 

Our decision was greeted by wild yells and the dis- 
charge of pistols on the part of the rough element. The 
meeting broke up informally and in confusion. It would 
have been useless for the presiding officer to have attempted 
to dismiss court. The mob broke through en masse to 
congratulate the prisoners. Immediately the barkeepers 
were overwhelmed with work. Here and there I could see 
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a small group of the honest men talking low-voiced, 
with many shakes of the head. Johnny, Old, and Cal, 
who had attended with his arm slung up, had their heads 
together in a corner. Danny Randall, who, it will be 
remembered, had not appeared publicly in any way, stood 
at his customary corner of the bar watching all that was 
going on. His gamblers were preparing to reopen the 
suspended games. 

After conferring together a moment the three express 
messengers made their way slowly across the room to the 
bar. I could not see exactly what happened, but heard 
the sudden reverberations of several pistol shots. The 
lamps and glasses rattled with the concussion, the white 
smoke of the discharges eddied and rose. An immediate 
dead silence fell, except for the sounds made by the move- 
ments of those seeking safe places. Johnny and his two 
friends shoulder to shoulder backed slowly away toward 
the door. Johnny and Old presented each two pistols at 
the group around the bar, while Cal, a revolver in his 
well hand, swept the muzzle slowly from side to side. 
Nobody near the bar stisred. The express messengers 
backed to the door. 

“Keep your heads inside,” warned Johnny clearly. 
On the words they vanished. 

Immediately pandemonium broke loose. The men 
along the bar immediately became very warlike; but none 
of those who brandished pistols tried to leave the building. 

From the swing and sway of the crowd, and the babel of 
| yells, oaths, threats, and explanations I could make nothing. 
Danny Randall alone of all those in the room held his posi- 
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tion unmoved. At last a clear way offered, so J went over 
to him. 

“What’s happened?” I shouted at him through the din. 

Danny shrugged his shoulders. 

“They killed Carhart and Malone,” Danny replied curtly. 

It seemed, I ascertained at last, that the three had 
advanced and opened fire on the two ex-prisoners without 
warning. 

As soon as possible I made my escape and returned to our 
own camp. There I found the three of them seated 
smoking, their horses all saddled, standing near at hand. 

“Are they coming our way?” asked Johnny instantly. 

I told them that I had seen no indications cf a mob. 

“But why did you do it?” I cried. “It’s an open 
challenge! They’ll get you boys now sure!” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Johnny grimly. “But 
it was the only thing to do. If Carhart and Malone had 
ever been given time to report on our confab the other 
evening, you and Danny Randall and Dr. Rankin would 
have been marked men Now no one knows of your con- 
nection with this matter.” 

“But they'll be after you —— ” 

“They were after us in any case,” Johnny pointed out. 
“Don’t deceive yourself there. Now you keep out of this 
and let us do it.” 

‘T reckon we can handle this bunch,” said Old. 

“Lord! what a lot of jellyfish!”’ cried Johnny disgustedly. 
“Danny was right enough about them. But let me state 
right here and once again that practical jokes on immigrants 
are going to be mighty unhealthy here.” 
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No concerted attempt was made by the roughs to avenge 
the execution of their comrades. Whether they real- 
ized that such an attempt would be likely to solidify the 
decent element, or whether that sort of warfare was not 
their habit, the afternoon and night wore away without 
trouble. 

“Danger’s over,” announced Johnny the following 
morning.” 

“What next?” I asked. 

“We'll go up to town,” said Johnny. 

This they proceeded to do, negativing absolutely my 
desire to accompany them. 

“You stay out of this,” said Johnny. “Go and wash 
gold as usual.” 

I was immensely relieved that afternoon when they 
returned safe and sound. Afterward I heard that they 
had coolly visited every saloon and gambling place, had 
stopped in each to chat with the barkeepers and gamblers, 
had spent the morning seated outside the Bella Union, and 
had been in no manner molested. 

“They'll be all right as long as they stick together 
and keep in the open,” Yank assured me. “That gang 
will sooner assassinate than fight.” 
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Although for the moment held in check by the resolute 
front presented by these three boys, the rough element 
showed that it considered it had won a great victory, and 
was now entitled to run the town. Members of the gang 
selected what goods they needed at any of the stores, 
making no pretence of payment. They swaggered boldly 
about the streets at all times, infested the better places 
such as the Bella Union, elbowed aside insolently any in- 
offensive citizen who might be in their way, and generally 
conducted themselves as though they owned the place. 
Robberies grew more frequent. The freighters were held 
up in broad daylight; rumours of returning miners being 
relieved of their dust drifted up from the lower country; 
mysterious disappearances increased in number. Hardly 
an attempt was made to conceal the fact that the organized 
gang that conducted these operations had its headquarters 
at Italian Bar. Strange men rode up in broad daylight, 
covered with red dust, to confer with Morton or one of the 
other resident blackguards. Mysteriously every desperado 
in the place began to lay fifty-dollar octagonal slugs on the 
gaming tables, product of some lower country atrocity. 

The camp soon had a concrete illustration of the opinion 
the roughs held of themselves. It was reported quietly 
among a few of us that several of our number had been 
“marked” by the desperadoes. Two of these were Joe 
Thompson, who had acted as counsel for the prosecution 
in the late trial, and Tom Cleveland, who had presided, and 
presided well, over the court. Thompson kept one of the 
stores, while Cleveland was proprietor of the butcher shop. 
No overt threats were made, but we understood that some- 
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how these men were to be put out of the way. Of course 
they were at once warned. 

The human mind is certainly a queer piece of mechanism. 
It would seem that the most natural thing to have done, in 
the circumstances, would have been to dog these men’s 
footsteps until an opportunity offered to assassinate them 
quietly. That is just what would have been done had the 
intended victims been less prominently in the public eye. 
The murder of court officials, however, was a very different 
matter from the finding of an unknown miner dead in his 
camp or along the trail. In the former case there could be 
no manner of doubt as to the perpetrators of the deed — 
the animus was too directly to be traced. And it is a 
matter for curious remark that in all early history, whether 
of California in the forties, or of Montana in the bloodier 
sixties, the desperadoes, no matter how strong they felt 
themselves or how arrogantly they ran the community, 
nevertheless must have felt a great uncertainty as to the 
actual power of the decent element. This is evidenced by 
the fact that they never worked openly. Though the 
identity of each of them as a robber and cut-throat was a 
matter of common knowledge, so that any miner could 
have made out a list of the members of any band, the fact 
was never formally admitted. And as long as it was not 
admitted, and as long as actual hard proof was lacking, 
‘t seemed to be part of the game that nothing could be 
done. Moral certainties did not count until some »eries 
of outrages resulted in mob action. 

New consider this situation, which seemed to me then 
as it seems to me now, most absurd in every way. Nobody 
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else considered itso. Everybody knew that the rough ele- 
ment was out to “get”’ Thompson and Cleveland. Every- 
body, including both Thompson and Cleveland themselves, 
was pretty certain that they would not be quietly assassi- 
nated, the argument in that case being that the deed would 
be too apt to raise the community. Therefore it was pretty 
well understood that some sort of a quarrel or personal 
encounter would be used as an excuse. Personally I could 
not see that that would make much essential difference; but, 
as I said, the human mind is a curious piece of mechanism. 

Among the occasional visitors to the camp was a man who 
called himself Harry Crawford. He was a man of perhaps 
twenty-five years, tall, rather slender, with a clear face 
and laughing blue eyes. Nothing in his appearance in- 
dicated the desperado; and yet we had long known him as 
one of the Morton gang. This man now took up his 
residence in camp; and we soon discovered that he was 
evidently the killer. The first afternoon he picked some 
sort of a petty quarrel with Thompson over a purchase, but 
cooled down instantly when unexpectedly confronted by 
a half dozen miners who came in at the opportune moment. 
A few days afterward in the slack time of the afternoon 
Thompson, while drinking at the bar of the Empire and 
conversing with a friend, was approached by a well- 
known sodden hanger-on of the saloons. 

“What ’n hell you fellows talking about?” demanded 
this man impudently. 

“None of your business,” replied Thompson impatiently, 
for the man was a public nuisance, and besides was deep in 
Thompson’s debt. 
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The man broke into foul oaths. 

“T’ll dare you to fight!” he cried in a furious passion. 

Facing about, Thompson saw Crawford standing at- 
tentively among the listeners, and instantly comprehended 
the situation. 

‘Vou have th2 odds of me with a pistol,” said Thompson, 
who notoriously had no skill with that weapon: “Why 
should I fight you?” 

“Well, then,” cried the man, “put up your fists; that’ll 
show who is the best man!”’ 

He snatched off his belt and laid it on the bar. Thomp- 
son did the same. 

“Come on!” cried the challenger, backing away. 

Thompson, thoroughly angry, reached over and slapped 
his antagonist. The latter promptly drew another revolver 
from beneath his coat, but before he could aim it Thompson 
jumped at his throat and disarmed him. At this moment 
Crawford interfered, apparently as peacemaker. Thomp- 
son was later told secretly by the barkeeper that the scheme 
was to lure him into a pistol fight in the street, when 
Crawford would be ready to shoot him as soon as the first 
shot was fired. 

On the strength of his interference Crawford next 
pretended to friendship, and spent much of his time at 
Thompson’s store. Thompson was in no way deceived. 
This state of affairs continued for two days. It terminated 
in the following manner: Crawford, sitting half on the 
counter, and talking with all the great charm of which he 
was master, led the subject to weapons. 

‘This revolver of mine,” said he, at the same time drawing 
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the weapon from its holster, “is one of the old navy 
model. You don’t often see them nowadays. It has 
a double lock.” He cocked it as though to illustrate his 
point, and the muzzle, as though by accident, swept toward 
the other man. He looked up from his affected close 
examination to find that Thompson had also drawn his 
weapon and that the barrel was pointing uncompromisingly 
in his direction. 

For a moment the two stared each other in the eye. 
Then Crawford sheathed his pistol with an oath. 

“What do you mean by that?” he cried. 

“T mean,” said Thompson firmly, “that I do not intend 
you shall get the advantage of me. You know my opinion 
of you and your gang. I shall not be shot by any of you, 
if I can help it.” 

Crawford withdrew quietly, but later in the day ap- 
proached a big group of us, one of which was Thompson. 

“There’s a matter between you and me has got to be 
settled!” he cried. 

“Well, I can’t imagine what it is,” replied Thompson. 
“T’m not aware that I’ve said or done anything to you 
that needs settlement.” 

“You needn’t laugh!” replied Crawford, with a string of 
insulting oaths. “Yow’rea coward; and if you’re anything 
of a man you will step out of doors and have this out.” 

“T am, as you say, a coward,” replied Thompson quietly, 
“and I see no reason for going out of doors to fight you or 
anybody else.”’ 

After blustering and swearing for a few moments Craw- 
ford withdrew. He made no attempt to fight, nor do I 
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believe his outburst had any other purpose than to establish 
the purely personal character of the quarrel between 
Thompson and himself. At any rate, Thompson was next 
morning found murdered in his bunk, while Crawford had 
disappeared. I do not know whether Crawford had killed 
him or not; I think not. 

About this time formal printed notices of some sort 
of election were posted on the bulletin board at Morton’s 
place. At least they were said to have been posted, and 
were pointed out to all comers the day after election. 
Perhaps they were there all the time, as claimed, but nobody 
paid much attention to them. At any rate, we one day 
awoke to the fact that we were a full-fledged community, 
with regularly constituted court officers, duly qualified 
officials, and a sheriff. The sheriff was Morton, and the 
most worthy judges were other members of his gang! 

This move tickled Danny Randall’s sense of humout 
immensely. 

“That’s good head work,” he said approvingly. “I 
didn’t think Morton had it in him.” 

“Tt’s time something was done to run that gang out 
of town,” fumed Dr. Rankin. 

‘No; it is not time,” denied Danny, “any more than it 
was time when you and Johnny and the rest of you had 
your celebrated jury trial.” 

“Td like to know what you are driving at!” fretted the 
worthy doctor. 

Danny Randall laughed in his gentle little fashion. 
I will confess that just at that time I was very decidedly 
wondering what Danny Randall was at. In fact, at 
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moments I was strongly inclined to doubt his affiliations, 
He seemed to stand in an absolutely neutral position, 
inclining to neither side. 

Tom Cleveland was killed in the open street by one of 
the Empire hangers-on. The man was promptly arrested 
by Morton in his capacity of sheriff, and confined in chains, 
Morton, as sheriff, selected those who were to serve on 
the jury. I had the curiosity to attend the trial, expecting 
to assist at an uproarious farce. All the proceedings, on the 
contrary, were conducted with the greatest decorum, and 
with minute attention to legal formalities. The assassin, 
however, was acquitted. 

From that time the outrages increased in number and 
in boldness. No man known to be possessed of any quan- 
tity of gold was safe. It was dangerous to walk alone after 
dark, to hunt alone in the mountains, to live alone. Every 
man carried his treasure about with him everywhere he 
went. No man dared raise his voice in criticism of the 
ruling powers, for it was pretty generally understood 
that such criticism meant death. 

It would be supposed, naturally, by you in our modern 
and civilized days, that such a condition of affairs would 
cast a fear and gloom over the life of the community. Not 
at all. Men worked and played and gambled and drank 
and joked and carried on the light-hearted, jolly existence 
of the camps just about the same as ever. Outside a few 
principals like Morton and his immediate satellites, there 
was no accurate demarkation between the desperadoes 
and the miners. Indeed, no one was ever quite sure of 
where his next neighbour’s sympathies lay. Weall mingled 
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together, joked, had a good time — and were exceedingly 
cautious. It was a polite community. Personal quarrels 
were the product of the moment, and generally settled at 
the moment or soon after. Enmities were matters for 
individual adjustment. 

Randall’s express messengers continued to make their 
irregular trips with the gold dust. They were never 
attacked, though they were convinced, and I think justly, 
that on numerous occdsions they had only just escaped 
attack. Certainly the sums of money they carried were 
more than sufficient temptation to the bandits. They 
knew their country, however, and were ful! of Indian-like 
ruses, twists, doublings and turns which they employed 
with great gusto. How long they would have succeeded 
in eluding what I considered the inevitable, I do not know, 
but at this time occurred the events that I shall detail in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE LAST STRAW 


This is a chapter I hate to write; and therefore I shalj 
get it over with as soon as possible. 

Yank had progressed from his bunk to the bench outside, 
and from that to a slow hobbling about near the Morefia 
cabin. Two of the three months demanded by Dr. Rankin 
had passed. Yank’s leg had been taken from the splint, 
and, by invoking the aid of stout canes, he succeeded in 
shifting around. But the trail to town was as yet toc 
rough for him. Therefore a number of us were in the 
habit of spending our early evenings with him. We 
sat around the door, and smoked innumerable pipes, and 
talked sixty to the minute. Morefia had a guitar to the 
accompaniment of which he sang a number of plaintive 
and sweet-toned songs. Three or four of his countrymen 
occasionally came up from below. Then they, too, sang 
more plaintive songs; or played a strange game with espe- 
cial cards which none of us “gringos” could ever fathom; 
or perhaps stepped a grave, formal sort of dance. Sefiora 
Morefia, the only woman, would sometimes join in this. 
She was a large woman, but extraordinarily light on het 
feet. In fact, as she swayed and balanced opposite her 
partner she reminded me of nothing so much as a balloon 
tugging gently at its string. 
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‘But it ees good, the dance, eh, sefiores?” she always 
ended, her broad, kind face shining with pleasure. 

We Americans reciprocated with a hoe-down or so, to 
jigging strains blasphemously evoked by one of our number 
from that gentle guitar; and perhaps a song or two. Oh, 
Susannah! was revived; and other old favourites; and 
we had also the innumerable verses of a brand-new favourite, 
local to the country. It had to do with the exploits and 
death of one Lame Jesse. I can recall only two of the many 


verses: 
“Lame Jesse was a hard old case; 


He never would repent. 
He ne’er was known to miss a meal — 
He never paid a cent! 


“Tame Jesse, too, like all the rest, 
He did to Death resign; 
And in his bloom went up the flume 
In the days of Forty-nine.” 


When the evening chill descended, which now was quite 
early, we scattered to our various occupations, leaving 
Yank to his rest. 

One Sunday in the middle of October two men trudged 
into town leading each a pack-horse. 

I was at the time talking to Barnes at his hotel, and 
saw them from a distance hitching their animals outside 
Morton’s. They stayed there for some time, then came 
out, unhitched their horses, led them as far as the Empire, 
hesitated, finally again tied the beasts, and disappeared. 
In this manner they gradually worked along to the Bella 
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Union, where at last I recognized them as McNally and 
Buck Barry, our comrades of the Porcupine. Of course I 
at once rushed over to see them. 

I found them surrounded by a crowd to whom they were 
offering drinks free-handed. Both were already pretty 
drunk, but they knew me as soon as I entered the door, and 
surged toward me hands out. 

“Well! well! well!” cried McNally delightedly. “And 
here’s himself! And who’d have thought of seeing you 
here! I made sure you were in the valley and out of the 
country long since. And you’re just in time! Make a 
name for it? Better call it whiskey straight. Drink to 
us, my boy! Come, join my friends! We’re all friends 
here! Come on, and here’s to luck, the best luck ever! 
We've got two horse-loads of gold out there — nothing 
but gold — and it all came from our old diggings. You 
ought to have stayed. We had no trouble. Bagsby was 
an old fool!” All the time he was dragging me along by 
the arm toward the crowd at the bar. Barry maintained 
an air of owlish gravity. 

“Where’s Missouri Jones?” I inquired; but I might as 
well have asked the stone mountains. McNally chattered 
on, excited, his blue eyes dancing, bragging over and’ over 
about his two horse-loads of goid. 

The crowd took his whiskey, laughed with him, and tried 
shrewdly to pump him as to the location of his diggings. 
McNally gave them no satisfaction there; but even when 
most hilarious retained enough sense to put them off the 
track. 

As will be imagined, I was most uneasy about the 
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whole proceeding, and tried quietly to draw the two 
men off. 

“No, sir!” cried McNally, “not any! Jes’ struck town. 
and am goin’ to have a time!” in which determination he 
was cheered by all the bystanders. I did not know where 
to turn; Johnny was away on one of his trips, and Danny 
Randall was not to be found. Finally inspiration served 
me. 

‘Come down first and see Yank,” I urged. “Poor old 
Yank is crippled and can’t move.” 

That melted them at once. They untied their long 
suffering animals, and we staggered off down the trail. 

On the way down I tried, but in vain, to arouse them tc 
a sense of danger. 

“Vow’ve let everybody in town know you have a lot of 
dust,” I pointed out. 

McNally merely laughed recklessly. 

“Good boys!” he cried; “wouldn’t harm a fly!” and I 
could veer him to no other point of view. Barry agreed to 
everything, very solemn and very owlish. 

We descended on Yank like a storm. T will say that 
McNally at any time was irresistible and irrepressible, but 
especially so in his cups. We laughed ourselves sick that 
afternoon. The Morenas were enchanted. Under in- 
structions, and amply supplied with dust, Morefia went to 
town and returned with various bottles. Sefiora Morefia 
cooked a fine supper. In the meantime, I, as apparently 
the only responsible member of the party, unsaddled the 
animals, and brought their burdens into the cabin. Al- 
though McNally’s statement as to the loads consisting 
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exclusively of gold was somewhat of an exaggeration, 
nevertheless the cantinas were very heavy. Not knowing 
what else to do with them, I thrust them under Yank’s 
bunk. 

The evening was lively, I will confess it, and under the 
influence of it my caution became hazy. Finally, when I 
at last made my way back to my own camp, I found myself 
vastly surprised to discover Yank hobbling along by my 
side. I don’t know why he came with me, and J do not 
think he knew either. Probably force of habit. At any 
rate, we left the other four to sleep where they would. 
I remember we had some difficulty in finding places to lie. 

The sun was high when we awoke. We were not feeling 
very fresh, to say the least; and we took some little time 
to get straightened around. Then we went down to the 
Morefia cabin. 

I am not going to dwell on what we found there. All 
four of its inmates had been killed with buckshot, and the 
place ransacked from end to end. Apparently the first 
volley had killed our former partners and Sefiora Morefia as 
they lay. Morefia had staggered to his feet and halfway 
across the room. 

The excitement caused by this frightful crime was intense, 
Every man quit work. A great crowd assembled. Morton 
as sheriff was very busy, and loud threats were uttered by 
his satellites as to the apprehension of the murderers. 
The temper of the crowd, however, was sullen. No man 
dared trust his neighbour, and yet every honest breast 
swelled with impotent indignation at this wholesale and 
unprovoked massacre. No clue was possible. Everybody 
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remembered, of course, how broadcast and publicly the 
fact of the gold had been scattered. Nobody dared utter 
his suspicions, if he had any. 

The victims were buried by a large concourse, that eddied 
and hesitated and muttered long after the graves had been 
filled in. Vaguely it was felt that the condition of affairs 
was intolerable; but no one knew how it was to be remedied. 
Nothing definite could be proved against any one, and yet 
I believe that every honest man knew to a moral certainty 
at least the captains and instigators of the various out- 
rages. A leader could have raised an avenging mob — 
provided he could have survived the necessary ten minutes! 

We scattered at last to our various occupations. I was 
too much upset to work, so I returned to where Yank waz 
smoking over the fire. He had, as near as I can remember, 
said not one word since the discovery of the tragedy. 
On my approach he took his pipe from his mouth. 

‘Nothing done?” he inquired. 

‘“‘Nothing,” I replied. ‘What is there to be done?” 

“Don’t know,” said he, replacing his pipe; then around 
the stem of it, ‘‘I was fond of those people.” 

“So was I,” I agreed sincerely. “Have you thought 
what a lucky escape you yourself had?” 

Yank nodded. We sat for a long time in silence. My 
thoughts turned slowly and sullenly in a heavy, impotent 
anger. A small bird chirped plaintively from the thicket 
near at hand. Except for the tinkle of our little stream 
and the muffled roar of the distant river, this was the only 
sound to strike across the dead black silence of the autumn 
night. So persistently did the bird utter its single call 
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that at last it aroused even my downcast attention, so that 
[ remarked on it carelessly to Yank. He came out of his 
brown study and raised his head. 

“Tt’s no bird, it’s a human,” he said, after listening 4 
moment. “That’s a signal. Go see what it is. Just 
wander out carelessly.” 

In the depths of the thicket I found a human figure 
crouched. It glided to me, and I made out dimly the squat 
form of Pete, Barnes’s negro slave, from the hotel. 

“Lo’dee, massa,” whispered he, “done thought you 
nevah would come.” 

“What is it, Pete?” I asked in the same guarded 
tones. 

“T done got somefin’ to tell you. While I ketchin’ a lil’ 
b‘t of sleep ’longside that white trash Mo’ton’s place, I 
done heah dey ail plannin’ to git out warrant for to arres’ 
Massa Fairfax and Massa Pine and Massa Ma’sh for 
a-killin’ dem men las’ week; and I heah dem say dey gwine 
fer to gib dem trial, and if dey fight dey gwine done shoot 
permis 

“That is serious news, Pete,” said I. “Who were 
talking?” But Pete, who was already frightened half to 
death, grew suddenly cautious. 

“T don’ jest rightly know, sah,” he said sillentves fo 
coutdn’t tell. Jes’ Massa Mo’ton. He say he gwine sw’ar 
in good big posse.” 

“T can believe that,” said I thoughtiully. ‘ Pete,” 
I turned on him suddenly, ‘don’t you know they’d skin 
you alive if they found out you’d been here?” 

Pete was shaking violently, and at my words a strong 
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shudder went through his frame, and his teeth struck 
faintly together 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Massa Fairfax is quality sah,” he replied with a certain 
dignity. ‘I jest a pore nigger, but I knows quality when 
T sees it, and I don’t aim to have no pore white truck kill 
none of my folks if I can help it.” 

“Pete,” said I, fully satisfied, “you are a good fellow 
Now get along back.” 

He disappeared before the words were fairly out of my 
mouth. 

“Vank,” I announced, returning to the fire, ‘I’ve got to 
go uptown. That was Pete, Barnes’s nigger, to say that 
they’ve got out a Jegal warrant for the express messengers’ 
arrest for that killing last week. Neat little scheme.” 

I found Danny Randall in his accustomed place. At 
a hint he sent for Dr. Rankin. To the two I unfolded the 
plot. Both listened in silence until I had quite finished. 
Then Danny leaped to his feet and hit the table with his 
closed fist. 

“The fools!” he cried. ‘I gave them credit for more 
sense. Hit at Danny Randall’s men, will they? Well, 
they’ll find that Danny Randall can protect his own! 
Forgotten that little point, have they?” 

The cool, impassive, mild little man had changed utterly. 
His teeth bared, the muscles of his cheeks tightened, two 
deep furrows appeared between his eyes, which sparkled 
and danced. From the most inoffensive looking creature 
possible to imagine he had become suddenly menacing and 
dangerous. 
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“What do you intend, Randall?” asked Dr. Rankin. He 
was leaning slightly forward, and he spoke in a gentle voice, 
but his hand was clenched on the table, and his figure was 
rigid. 

“Do?” repeated Randall fiercely; “why, run that gang 
out of town, of course!”’ 

“T thought you said the time was not ripe?” 

“We'll ripen it!” said Danny Randall. 
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THE VIGILANTES 


Danny Randall issued his orders as a general would. 
First he sent warning word to Cal Marsh, still nursing his 
shoulder. Through one of his barkeepers he caused to be 
called to his presence four men. Three of them were 
miners, the fourth a lookout at the Empire. He met them 
in his little room, quite openly, which, as I have explained, 
was in accordance with his usual custom. He detailed the 
exact situation in a few words. 

“Now,” he ended, “we get busy. Are you in?” 

Each assented, with apparent deep satisfaction. 

“Now,” said he briskly, ““Munroe, you go to the lower 
trail, near the big oak at the second crossing. Wait there. 
If the express messengers have not passed by to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock, return here. If they do come by, 
stop them, and tell them to proceed by the cut-off to the 
place they know of, and to wait there for me. Under- 
stand?” 

To each of the other four men he assigned a different 
watching on other trails, giving them the same instructions. 

‘“‘Now git!” he finished. 

After informing Yank of my projected absence, I waited 
at the appointed place until the appointed time, then 
returned to the Bella Union. 
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“That’s all right,” Danny greeted my report; “they 
came across the Hog’s Back, and are now safely in hiding. 
Here,” he gave me a slip of paper. “During the day 
contrive to see these men. Make it casual and easy, as 
though you just happened to see them. Chat a few minutes 
and tell thera this: ‘Danny Randall calls a secret miners’ 
meeting at the upper horse flat at nine o’clock to-night. 
Slip up there without being seen.’ Be sure to let them 
anderstand that it is J who am issuing the call. Get them 
to tell you whether they will or will not come.” 

I took the slip of paper and read over the half dozen 
names it contained. They were all known to me; so I 
nodded my comprehension and went out. 

All the rest of the day I loafed about, chatting with 
dozens of people, among the others with Morton himself. 
That individual professed great zeal for law and order, and 
told of the wonderful things he, as sheriff, intended to 
accomplish. Among the lot I contrived to include the 
six men whose names were on my paper, and to deliver 
my message. I explained as far as I knew, and got from 
each a definite and emphatic promise to be present. 

“Tt’s time this thing was brought to a head,” said 
one man. ‘If Danny Randall is taking hold of it, I 
enlist.” 

I returned to report these facts, received an indifferent 
nod, and, under further instruction, went quietly to camp 
to await the agreed hour. 

We started up the trail about eight o’clock. Yank 
insisted that he was going, if he had to roll all the way; 
but after a little we simultaneously remembered that the 
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Morefias had owned horses. One of these I caught, and on 
it Yank rode to the place of rendezvous. 

The night was very black. After we had entered the 
woods its darkness seemed at first to hang in front of my 
eyes like a filmy curtain, so that I fairly groped, as one 
would when blindfolded. In the open a faint starlight 
helped us, but after we had entered the pines we had 
fairly to proceed by instinct. J remember feeling a shock 
of surprise once, when we skirted the river, at seeing plainly 
the whiteness of the rapids, as though the water were 
giving off a light of its own. Straight overhead were 
scattered patches of stars with misty abysses of blackness 
between them. Only after an interval did I appreciate 
that these apparent abysses were in reality the tops of trees! 

We felt our way slowly, the soft muzzle of the horse at 
my shoulder. Gradually our pupils expanded to the utmost, 
so that we caught ghostly intimations of gray rocks, of 
dust patches, or seized the loom of a tree or the opening of 
a forest aisle. Luckily the trail was well marked. We 
had only to stick to it. 

At the Flat Rock we were halted by a low-voiced com- 
mand. I gave the password, as instructed by Danny 
Randall. This experience was once repeated, a little 
farther on. Then, as we neared the upper horse flat, we 
were stopped by a man who flashed a dark lantern in our 
faces, scrutinized us for a moment, shut off his light, and 
told us to go forward. 

We found a small fire behind a screen of firs, and around 
cr near it the figures of a dozen men. They stood silent 
and scattered a little apart from the firelight. We could 
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not make out their features. From time to time other men 
came in, singly or in couples, until probably twenty- 
five were gathered. Then ensued a few moments of 
waiting. A sudden stir proclaimed fresh arrivals, and four 
newcomers strode briskly to the fire. As the light fell 
on them I recognized Randall and the three express riders. 

Danny kicked together the fire until it flared. 

““Somebody put some more wood on this,” he said in his 
natural voice. ‘‘We’ve got to see each other.” 

In a moment the flames were leaping. I looked about 
me with considerable interest to see who of the camp had 
been summoned. I must confess to a few surprises, such as 
the gambler from the Empire, but in general the gathering 
consisted of those whom I should have characterized as 
solid citizens — Barnes, the hotel-keeper, Himmelwright, 
and men of his stripe. They were all armed, and all very 
graveand sober. Danny ran his eye over us one by one. 

‘Meeting come to order,’”’ he commanded briskly. ‘This 
is a Vigilante meeting. I hope you all realize what that 
means. There are just thirty of us here; and Morton’s 
gang is probably a hundred strong when it is all together. 
We cannot fight them; but we can give the honest, decent 
men of this camp a chance to fight them. I myself be- 
lieve the honest men will back us, and am willing to risk 
it. If any ot you who are here now think differently, say 
so.” 

He paused, but no one spoke up. 

“Tf anybody doesn’t want to go into this, now is the time 
to back out. Just keep your mouths shut, that is all.” 

Ye paused again, but again no one moved. 
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“That’s all right,” observed Danny with satisfaction. 
He lifted a paper. ‘Listen to this: ‘We the undersigned 
agree, as we are decent men, to stand by each other to the 
last, to avenge the death of any one of us, and to obey the 
orders of our leaders. And if-we fail in this may God deny 
us mercy.’ Boys,” said Danny Randall earnestly, “this 
is serious. If we start this now, we’ve got to see it through. 
We are not much on Bible oaths, any one of us, but we 
must promise. Frank Munroe, step forward!” 

I obeyed. The little man stared up into my eyes, and I 
will freely confess that never have I experienced quite the 
queer sensation it gave me. Danny Randall had become 
not only formidable, but great. He seemed to see through 
into the back of my mind. I braced myself as though to 
resist some strong physical force. 

“Do you, Frank Munroe, subscribe to this document as a 
man of honour, so help you God?” he demanded. 

“T do,” I answered solemnly, and affixed my signature 
below that of Danny Randall. And queerly enough, as I 
stepped aside, I felt somehow that I had assisted at some- 
thing sacred. 

One by one Danny Randall called us forward and ad- 
ministered his simple oath. The fire leaped, and with it 
the mighty shadows. Outside the circle of light the tall 
pines and fir-trees watched us like a multitude standing 
witness. ‘The men’s faces were grave. There was about 
the roughest of them something noble, reflected from the 
earnest spirit of justice. 

Randall had the plans all made, and he detailed them 
rapidly. We were to arrest four men only, and he named 
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them — Morton, Scar-face Charley, who had recovered, 
a gambler named Catlin, and Jules, the proprietor of 
the Empire. 

“Crawford is back in town,” said some one. 

“Make it five then,” said Danny instantly. 

We had a long discussion over all this. Many other 
names were suggested. Danny agreed that they were 
those of men guilty of the worst crimes, but maintained 
that the first thing to do was to get hold of the real leaders, 
the brains and motive power of the gang. The five 
first designated filled that description. 

“Can we really prove anything against them?” asked 
some one. 

“No,” said Danny instantly, ‘we cannot. Does any 
one here think any of them guiltless? Consult your 
consciences, gentlemen. I agree with you that it is a 
fearful thing to take a man’s life. Vote carefully. Consult 
your consciences.” 

We balloted at last on each name separately, and the 
five leaders were condemned to death. 

Next came up the vital questions of ways and means. 
Many were in favour of a night surprise, and an immediate 
hanging before the desperadoes could be organized for 
defence. Danny had a hard time showing them good 
reasons against this course, but at last he succeeded. 

“This must be done deliberately and publicly,”’ he 
maintained. “Otherwise it fails of its effect. We've got 
to show the gang that the camp is against them; and that 
won't be done by hanging some of them secretly.” 

“Suppose the camp doesn’t back us up?” queried a miner. 
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“Remember your oath, gentlemen,” 


reply to this. 

It was decided at last that five committees should be 
appointed to arrest each of the five men, that the prisoners 
should be confined in a certain isolated log cabin, and that 
the execution should take place in broad daylight. There 
remained only to apportion the committees. This was 
done, and at about two or three o’clock we quietly dispersed. 
I was instructed to codperate with three of the miners in 
the arrest of Catlin. 

With the members of my committee I returned to our 
own camp, there to await the appointed hour of seven. 
This had been selected for several reasons: it was daylight, 
the roughs would be at home, and the community, although 
afoot, would not yet have gone to work. While waiting 
we cooked ourselves some hot coffee and made some flap- 
jacks. The chill, gray time of day had come, the period 
of low vitality, and we shivered with the cold and with 
excitement. Nobody had much to say. We waited grimly 
fur the time to pass. 

About six o’clock Yank arose, seized his long rifle and 
departed for the log cabin that had been designated as the 
jail. His lameness had prevented him from being appointed 
on one of the arresting committees, but he had no intention 
of being left out. A half hour later we followed him into 
town. 

It was a heavenly fall morning of the sort that only 
mountain California can produce. The camp was beginning 
to awaken to its normal activity. I remember wondering 
vaguely how it could be so calm and unconcerned. My 
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heart was beating violently, and I had to clench my teeth 
tight to keep them from chattering. This was not fear, 
but a high tension of excitement. As we strolled past 
the Bella Union with what appearance of nonchalance we 
could muster, Danny Randall nodded at us from the door- 
way. By this we knew that Catlin was to be found at his 
own place. 
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THE VIGILANTES (continued) 


Catlin dwelt in a detached room back of the Empire, 
together with one of the other professional gamblers, We 
lounged around the corner of the Empire building. The 
door of the cabin was shut. Outside we hung back, 
hesitating and a little uncertain. None of us was by 
nature or training a man of violence, and we experienced 
the reluctance of men about to plunge into cold water. 
Nobody was more than pardonably afraid, and of course 
we had every intention of seeing the affair through. Then 
suddenly in the actual face of the thing itself my excite- 
ment drained from me like a tide receding. My nerves 
steadied, my trembling stilled. Never had I felt more cool 
in my life. Drawing my revolver, I pushed open the door 
and entered the building. 

Catlin was in the act of washing his face, and him I 
instantly covered with my weapon. His companion was 
still abed. On my entrance the latter had instinctively 
raised on his elbow, but immediately dropped back as he 
saw the figures of my companions darkening the door. 

“Well, gentlemen?” demanded Catlin. 

“You must come with us,” I replied. 

He showed no concern, but wiped carefully his face and 
hands. 
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“I will be ready in a minute,” said he, throwing aside 
the towel, and rolling down his shirt sleeves. He advanced 
toward a bench on which his coat had been flung. “T’ll 
be with you as soon as I can put on my coat.” 

I glanced toward that garment and saw the muzzle of a 
revolver peeping out from beneath it. 

“Yl hand your coat to you,” said I quickly. Catlin 
turned deadly pale, but spoke with his usual composure. 

“What am I wanted for?” he inquired. 

“For being a road agent, a thief, and an accessory te 
robberies and murders,” I replied. 

“Tam innocent of all — as innocent as you are.” 

“There is no possibility of a mistake.” 

“What will you do with me?” 

‘Your sentence is death,” I told him. 

For a single instant his dark face lit up. 

“You think so?” he flashed. 

“Hurry!” urged one of my companions. 

With one man on either side and another behind, re- 
volvers drawn, we marched our prisoner in double-quick 
time past the rear of the stores and saloons to the agreed 
rendezvous. There we found Danny Randall and his 
committee with Morton. Within the next few moments, in 
rapid succession, appeared the others with Scar-face 
Charley, Crawford, and Jules. 

The camp was already buzzing with excitement. Men 
poured out from the buildings into the streets like disturbed 
ants. Danny thrust his prisoners into the interior of the 
cabin, and drew us up in two lines outside. He impressed 
on us that we must keep the military formation, and that 
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we were to allow no one to approach. Across the road 
about twenty yards away he himself laid a rope. 

““That’s the dead-line,’ he announced. ‘‘Now you 
keep the other side!” 

In no time a mob of five hundred men had gathered. 
They surged restlessly to and fro. The flash of weapons 
was everywhere to be seen. Cries rent the air — demands, 
threats, oaths, and insults so numerous and so virulent that 
I must confess my heart failed me. At any instant I 
expected the mob to open fire; they could have swept us 
away with a single volley. To my excited imagination 
every man of that multitude looked a ruffian. We seemed 
alone against the community. I could not understand 
why they did not rush us and have it over with. Yet they 
hesitated. The fact of the matter is that the desperadoes 
had no cohesion, no leaders; and they knew what none of 
us knew — namely, that a good many of that crowd must 
be on our side. The roar and turmoil and heat of dis- 
cussion, argument, and threat rose and fell. In one of the 
luus an Irish voice yelled: 

“Hang them!” 

The words were greeted by a sullen assenting roar. Five 
hundred hands, each armed, were held aloft. This unan- 
imity produced an instant silence. 

“Hang who?” a truculent voice expressed the universal 
uncertainty. 

“Hang the road agents!” yelled back the little Irishman 
defiantly. 

“Bully for you, Irish; that took nerve!’ muttered 
Johnny, at my elbow. 
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Fifty threats were hurled at the bold speaker, and the 
click of gunlocks preceded a surge in his direction. 
Then from the mob went up a sullen, formidable muttering 
of warning. No individual voice could be distinguished; 
but the total effect of dead resistance and determination 
could not be mistaken. Instantly, at the words so valiantly 
uttered, the spirit of cohesion had been born. The des- 
peradoes checked in surprise. We had friends. How 
many or how strong no one could guess; but they were 
there, and in case of a battle they would fight. 

On our side the line was a dead, grim silence. We 
stood, our weapons ready, rigidly at attention. Occasion- 
ally one or the other of us muttered a warning against 
those who showed symptoms of desiring to interfere. 

In the meantime, three of our number had been proceed- 
ing methodically with the construction of a gallows. This 
was made by thrusting five small pine butts, about forty 
feet long, over a cross beam in the gable of the cabin and 
against the roof inside. Large drygoods boxes were placed 
beneath for the trap. 

About this time Danny Randall, who had been 
superintending the construction, touched me on the 
shoulder. 

“Fall back,” he said quietly. “Now,” he instructed 
several of us, after we had obeyed this command, “1 
want you to bring out the prisoners and hold them in 
plain view. In case of rescue or attempted escape, shoot 
them instantly. Don’t hesitate.” 

“T should think they would be safer inside the cabin,” 
I suggested. 
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“Sure,” agreed Danny, “but I want them here for the 
moral effect.” 

We entered the cabin. The five prisoners were standing 
or sitting. Scar-face Charley was alternately blaspheming 
violently, upbraiding his companions, cursing his own luck, 
and uttering frightful threats against everybody who had 
anything to do with this. Crawford was watching him 
contemptuously and every once in a while advising him 
to “shut up!” Jules was alternately cursing and crying. 
Morton sat at one side quite calm and very alert. Catlin 
stared at the floor. 

The moment we entered Catlin ran over to us and began 
to plead for his life. He, better than ‘the rest, with the 
possible exception of Morton, seemed to realize the 
seriousness of his plight. From pleadings, which we 
received in silence, he changed to arguments concerning 
his innocence. 

“It is useless,” replied one of our men. “That affair 
is settled and cannot be changed. You are to be hanged. 
You cannot feel worse about it than I do; but I could not 
help it if I would.” 

Catlin stood for a moment as though overwhelmed; then 
he fell on his knees before us and began to plead rapidly. 

“Not that!” he cried. “Anything but that! Do any- 
thing else you want to with me! Cut off my ears and 
cut out my tongue! Disable me in any way! You can 
certainly destroy my power for harm without taking my 
life! Gentlemen! I want to live for my wife — my poor 
absent wife! I want time to settle my affairs! O God! 
I am too wicked to die. I cannot go bloodstained and 
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unforgiven into the presence of the Eternal! Only let 
me go, and I will leave the country forever!” 

In the meantime Scar-face Charley and Crawtord were 
cursing at us with an earnestness and steadiness that com- 
pelled our admiration. 

“Oh, shut up, Catlin!” cried Crawford at last. “You’re 
going to hell, and you know it; but I’ll be there in time to 
open the gate for you.” 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself,” advised Charley; 
“‘there’s no use being afraid to die.” 

Morton looked around at each of us in turn. 

“I suppose you know you are proceeding against a 
regularly constituted officer of the law?” he reminded us. 
Receiving no reply, he beckoned me. “Can I speak to 
you alone a moment?” he asked. 

“T will send for our loader,” I replied. 

“No,” said he, “I want no leader. You'll do as well.” 

T approached him. In an anxious tone he asked: 

“Ts there any way of getting out of this scrape? Think 
well!” 

“None,” said I firmly. “You must die.” 

With revolvers drawn we marched them outside. A 
wild yell greeted their appearance. The cries were now 
mixed in sentiment. A hundred voices raised in opposition 
were cried down by twice as many more. “Hang ’em!” 
criedsome. “No, no, banish them!” cried others. ‘Don’t 
hang them!” and blood-curdling threats. A single shot 
would have brought on a pitched battle. Somehow 
eventually the tumult died down. Then Morton, who had 
been awaiting his chance, spoke up in a strong voice. 
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“T call on you in the name of the law to arrest and dis- 
perse these law-breakers.”’ 

“Where is Tom Cleveland?” spoke up a voice. 

The appeal, which might otherwise have had its effect, 
was lost in the cries, accusations, and counter-accusations 
that arose like a babel. Morton made no further attempt. 
He better than any one realized, I think, the numerical 
superiority against him. 

The preparations were at length completed. Danny 
Randall motioned us to lead forward the prisoners. 
Catlin struggled desperately, but the others walked 
steadily enough to take their places on the drygoods 
boxes. 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen,” appealed Crawford in a 
loud tone of voice, “‘give me time to write home!” 

“Ask him how much time he gave Tom Cleveland!” 
-houted a voice. 

“Tf I'd only had a show,” retorted Crawford, “if I’d 
known what you were after, you’d have had a gay time 
taking me.” 

There was some little delay in adjusting the cords. 

“Tf you’re going to hang me, get at it!” said Jules 
with an oath; “if not, I want you to tie a bandage on my 
finger; it’s bleeding.” 

“‘Give me your coat, Catlin,” said Crawford; ‘‘you never 
gave me anything yet; now’s your chance.” 

Danny Randall broke in on this exchange. 

“Vou are about to be executed,” said he soberly. “If 
you have any dying requests to make, this is your last 
opportunity. They will be carefully heeded.” 
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Scar-face Charley broke in with a rough laugh. 

“How do I look, boys, with a halter around my neck?” 
he cried. 

This grim effort was received in silence. 

““Your time is very short,” Danny reminded him. 

“Well, then,” said the desperado, ‘I want one more 
drink of whiskey before I die.” 

A species of uneasy consternation rippled over the 
crowd. Men glanced meaningly at each other, murmuring 
together. Some of the countenances expressed loathing, 
but more exhibited a surprised contempt. For a confused 
moment no one seemed to know quite what to do or what 
answer to make to so bestial a dying request. Danny 
broke the silence incisively. 

“I promised them their requests would be carefully 
heeded,” he said. ‘‘Give him the liquor.” 

Somebody passed up a flask. Charley raised it as 
high as he could, but was prevented by the rope from 
getting it quite to his lips. 

“You ——”’ he yelled at the man who held the rope. 
“Slack off that rope and let a man take a parting drink, 
can’t you?” 

Amid a dead silence the rope was slacked away. Charley 
took a long drink, then hurled the half-emptied flask far 
out into the crowd. 

To a question Crawford shook his head. 

“TI hope God Almighty will strike every one of you with 
forked lightning and that I shall meet you all in the lowest 
pit of hell!”’ he snarled. 

Morton kept a stubborn and rather dignified silence. 
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Catlin alternately pleaded and wept. Jules answered 
Danny’s question: 

“Sure thing! Pull off my boots for me. I don’t 
want it to get back to my old mother that I died with my 
boots on!” 

In silence and gravely this ridiculous request was com- 
plied with. The crowd, very attentive, heaved and stirred. 
The desperadoes, shouldering their way here and there, 
were finding each other out, were gathering in little groups. 

“They'll try a rescue!” whispered the man next to me. 

“Men,” Danny’s voice rang out, clear and menacing, 
“do your duty!” 

At the words, across the silence the click of gunlocks 
was heard as the Vigilantes levelled their weapons at the 
crowd. From my position near the condemned men I 
could see the shifting components of the mob freeze to 
immobility before the menace of those barrels. At the 
same instant the man who had been appointed executioner 
jerked the box from beneath Catlin’s feet. 

“‘There goes one to hell!”” muttered Charley. 

“T hope forked lightning will strike every stranyling 
”? yelled Crawford. His speech was abruptly cut 
short as the box spun from under his feet. 

“Kick away, old fellow!” said Scar-face Charley. ‘Me 
next! I’ll be in hell with you in a minute! Every man 
for his principles! Hurrah for crime! Let her rip!” 
and without waiting for the executioner, he himself kicked 
the support away. 

Morton died without a sign. Catlin, at the last, sud- 
denly calmed, and met his fate bravely. 
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Before the lull resulting from the execution and the 
threat of the presented weapons could break, Danny 
Randall spoke up. 

“Gentlemen!” he called clearly. ‘‘The roster of the 
Vigilantes is open. Such of you as please to join the 
association for the preservation of decency, law, and order 
in this camp can now do so.” 

The guard lowered their arms and moved to one side. 
The crowd swept forward. In the cabin the applicants 
were admitted a few at a time. Before noon we had four 
hundred men on our rolls. Some of the bolder roughs 
ventured a few threats, but were speedily overawed. ‘The 
community had found itself, and was no longer afraid. 


PART IV 
THE LAW 








CHAPTER XL 
THE RAINS 


No sooner had this radical clean-up of the body politic 
been consummated than the rains began. That means 
little to any but a Californian. To him it means everything. 
We were quite new to the climate and the conditions, so 
that the whole thing was a great surprise. 

For a month past it had been threatening. The clouds 
gathered and piled and blackened until they seemed fairly 
on the point of bursting. One would not have given twa 
cents for his chances of a dry skin were he to start on a 
journey across the street. Yet somehow nothing happened. 
Late in the afternoon, perhaps, the thunderous portents 
would thin.. The diffused light would become stronger, 
Far down in the west bars of sunlight would strike. And 
by evening the stars shone brilliantly from a sky swept 
clear. After a dozen repetitions of this phenomenon we 
ceased to pay any attention to it. Somebody named it 
“high fog,” which did well enough to differentiate it from 
a genuine rain-bringing cloud. Except for that peculiar 
gourd that looks exactly like a watermelon, these ‘‘high 
fogs” were the best imitation of a real thing I have ever 
seen. They came up like rain clouds, they looked precisely 
like rain clouds, they went through all the performances 
of rain clouds — except that. never, never did they rain! 
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But the day of the Vigilante execution the sky little 
by little turned shimmering gray; so that the sun shining 
from it looked like silver; and the shadows of objects 
were diffused and pale. A tepid wind blew gently but 
steadily from the southeast. No clouds were visible at 
first; but imperceptibly, around the peaks, filmy veils 
formed seemingly out of the gray substance of the very 
sky itself. How these thickened and spread I did not 
see; but when I came out of the Bella Union, after a long 
and interesting evening of discussion, I found no stars; 
and, as I stood looking upward, a large warm drop splashed 
against my face. 

Sometime during the night it began to rain in earnest. 
We were awakened by its steady drumming on the canvas 
of our tent. 

“My Lord! but she sure is raining!” said Johnny across 
the roar of sound. 

“Don’t tech the canvas!” warned Old. “If you do, 
she’ll leak like a spout where you teched her!” 

“Thank heaven, that high fog scared us into ditching 
around the tent,” said Cal fervently. 

But our satisfaction was short lived. We had ditched 
the tent, to be sure, but we had badly underestimated the 
volume of a California downpour. 

Before many minutes had passed Johnny gave a disgusted 
snort. 

“Tm lying in a marsh!” he cried. 

He struck a light, and we all saw the water trick- 
ling in a dozen little streams beneath the edge of the 
tent. 
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“We're going to be ruined!” cried Johnny comically. 

He arose, and in doing so brushed his head violently 
against the slanting canvas roof. Almost immediately 
thereafter the rays of the lantern were reflected from tiny 
beads of water, like a sweat, appearing as though by 
magic at that spot. They swelled, gathered, hesitated, 
then began to feel their way slowly down the dry canvas. 
Tne trickle became a stream. A large drop fell straight 
down. Another followed. 

“‘Anybody need a drink?” inquired Cal. 

“Y’m sorry!” said Johnny contritely. 

“You needn’t be,” I consoled him. ‘‘The whole thing 
is going to leak, if this keeps up.” . 

““What’s the matter with going over to the Morefia 
cabin?” queried Yank. 

We hesitated a little. The events of the day had 
affected us all more deeply than we liked to acknowledge; 
and nobody but Yank much liked the idea of again entering 
that blood-stained abode. 

‘““We’d drown getting there,” said Cal at last. ‘I move 
some of you fellows with two good arms rustle out and 
fix that ditch.” He laughed. “ Nothing like having a hole 
in you to get out of work.” 

We took his advice, and managed to turn the flood, 
though we got very wet in the process. 

Then we returned to the tent, changed our clothes, 
crept into our blankets, and wrapped ourselves close. The 
spot brushed by Johnny’s head dripped steadily. Other- 
wise our roof shed well. The rain roared straight down with 
steady, deadly persistency. 
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“She can’t keep this up long, anyway; that’s a comfort,” 
muttered Johnny sleepily. 

Couldn’t she? All next morning that flood came down 
without the let-up of even a single moment. It had 
all the volume and violence of a black thunderstorm at 
its height; only the worst of the thunderstorm lasts but a 
few moments, while this showed no signs of ever intending 
to end. Our stout canvas continued to turn the worst of 
it, but a fine spray was driven through, to our great dis- 
comfort. We did not even attempt to build a fire, but 
sat around wrapped in our damp blankets. 

Until about two of the afternoon the deluge continued. 
Our unique topic of conversation was the marvel of how 
it could keep it up! We could not imagine more water 
falling were every stream and lake in the mountains to be 
lifted to the heavens and poured down again. 

“Where the devil does it all come from?” marvelled 
Old, again and again. “Don’t seem like no resevoy, let 
alone clouds, could hold so much!” 

“And where does it go to?” I supplemented. 

“TI reckon some of those plains people could tell you,” 
surmised Yank shrewdly. 

At two o’clock the downpour ceased as abruptly as 
though it had been turned off at a spigot. Inside of twenty 
minutes the clouds had broken, to show beyond them a 
dazzling blue sky. Intermittent flashes and bands of 
sunlight glittered on the wet trees and bushes or threw 
into relief the black bands of storm clouds near the horizon. 

Immensely cheered, we threw aside our soggy blankets 
and sallied forth. 
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“Great Christmas!” cried Johnny, who was in the 
advance. ‘Talk about your mud!” 

We did talk about it. It was the deepest, most tena- 
cious, slipperiest, most adhesive mud any fiend ever 
imagined. We slid and floundered as though we had on 
skates; we accumulated balls of it underfoot; and we sank 
disconcertingly half-leg deep at every third step. Our first 
intention had been to go up to town; but we soon revised 
that, and went down to the Morefia cabin instead, with 
the idea of looking after the two horses. The beasts, 
very shaggy underneath and plastered above, stood humped 
up nose to tail. We looked into the cabin. The roof had 
leaked like a sieve; and the interior was dripping in a thou- 
sand places. 

“Reckon even the tent was better after all,’ acknowl- 
edged Yank, looking with disfavour on the muddy 
floor. 

We returned to the tent and made shift to get a fire 
going. After cooking some hot food, we felt better, and 
set about drying our blankets. In the cafion we could hear 
the river roaring away hollowly. 

“T’ll bet she’s on the rampagei” said Old. 

“T’ll bet she’s got my cradle and all of my tools!” 
I cried, struck with a sudden thought. 

And then, about as we commenced to feel cheerful and 
contented again, the scattered black clouds began to close 
ranks. One by one the patches of blue sky narrowed and 
disappeared. 

“Why!” cried Cal in astonishment, “‘T believe it’s getting 
ready to rain again!”’ 
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“‘Shucks!” replied Old, “‘It can’t. There ain’t no more 
rain.” 

Nevertheless there was, and plenty of it. We spent 
that second night shifting as little as possible so as not 
to touch a new cold place in our sodden blankets, while 
the waters roared down in almost a solid sheet. 

This lasted the incredible period of four days! No- 
body then knew anything about measuring rainfall; but, 
judging by later experience, I should say we must have had 
close to seven inches. There was not much we could do, 
except to get wetter and wetter, although we made shift to 
double up at night, and to use the extra blankets thus 
released to make a sort of double roof. This helped some, 

The morning of the fifth day broke dazzlingly clear. 
The sky looked burnished as a blue jewel; the sunlight 
glittered like shimmezing metal; distant objects stood out 
plain-cut, without atmosphere. For the first time we felt 
encouraged to dare that awful mud, and so slopped over 
to town. 

We found the place fairly drowned out. No one, in 
his first year, thought of building for the weather. Barnes’s 
hotel, the Empire and the Bella Union had come through 
without shipping a drop, for they had been erected 
by men with experience in the California climate; but 
almost everybody else had been leaked upon a-plenty. 
And the deep dust of the travel-worn overland road had 
turned into a morass beyond belief or description. 

Our first intimation of a definite seasonal change came 
from our old friend Danny Randall, who hailed us at once 
when he saw us picking our way gingerly along the edge 
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o: the street. In answer to his summons we entered 
the Bella Union. 

“T hope you boys weren’t quite drowned out,” he greeted 
us. “You don’t look particularly careworn.” 

We exchanged the appropriate comments; then Danny 
came at once to business. 

“Now I’m going to pay off you three boys,” he told the 
express messengers, “and I want to know what you want. 
I can give you the dust, or I can give you an order on a 
San Francisco firm, just as you choose.” 

‘‘Express business busted?” asked Johnny. 

“It’s quit for the season,” Danny Randall told him, 
‘like everything else. In two weeks at most there won’t | 
be a score of men left in Italian Bar.’’ He observed our 
astonished incredulity, smiled, and continued: “You 
boys came from the East, where it rains and gets over it. 
But out here it doesn’t get over it. Have you been down to 
look at the river? No? Well, you’d better take a look. 
There’ll be no more bar mining done there for a while. 
And what’s a mining camp without mining? Go talk to the 
men of 748. They’ll tell you. The season is over, boys, 
until next spring; and you may just as well make up your 
minds to hike out now as later. What are you laughing at?”’ 
he asked Johnny. 

“T was just thinking of our big Vigilante organization,” 
he chuckled. 

“TI suppose it’s true that mighty few of the same lot 
will ever get back to Italian Bar,” agreed Danny, “but 
it’s a good thing for whatever community they may hit 
next year.” 
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Johnny and Old elected to take their wages in dust; 
Cal decided on the order against the San Francisco firm. 
Then we wandered down to where we could overlook the 
bar itself. 

The entire bed of the river was filled from rim to rim 
with a rolling brown flood. The bars, sand-spits, gravel- 
banks had all disappeared. Whole trees bobbed and sank 
and raised skeleton arms or tangled roots as they were 
swept along by the current or caught back by the eddies; 
and underneath the roar of the waters we heard the dull 
rumbling and crunching of boulders rolled beneath the 
flood. A crowd of men was watching in idle curiosity. 
We learned that all the cradles and most of the tools had 
been lost; and heard rumours of cabins or camps located 
too low having been swept away. 

That evening we held a very serious discussion of 
our prospects and plans. Yank announced himself as fit 
to travel, and ready to do so, provided he could have a 
horse; the express messengers were out of a job; I had 
lost all my tools, and was heartily tired of gold washing, 
even had conditions permitted me to continue. Beside 
which, we were all feeling quite rich and prosperous. We 
had not made enormous fortunes as we had confidently 
anticipated when we left New York, but we were all pos- 
sessed of good sums of money. Yank had the least, owing 
to the fact that he had been robbed of his Porcupine River 
product, and had been compelled for nearly three months 
to lie idle; but even he could count on a thousand dollars 
or so sent out from Hangman’s Gulch. [I had the most, 
for my digging had paid me better than nad Johnny’s 
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express riding. But much of my share belonged of right 
to Talbot Ward. 

Having once made up our minds to leave, we could not 
go toosoon. A revulsion seized us. In two days the high 
winds that immediately sprang up from the west had dried 
the surface moisture. We said good-bye to all our friends 
— Danny Randall, Dr. Rankin, Barnes, and the few 
miners with whom we had become intimate. Danny was 
even then himself preparing to return to Sonoma as soon 
as the road should be open to wagons. Dr. Rankin in- 
tended to accompany him, ostensibly because he saw a 
fine professional opening at Sonoma, in reality because in 
his shy, hidden fashion he loved Danny. 

Nobody objecting, we commandeered the two horses that 
had belonged to the Morefias. One of them we packed with 
our few effects, and turned the other over to Yank. Thus, 
trudging afoot, Johnny and I saw our last of Italian Bar. 
Thirty years later I rode up there out of sheer curiosity. 
Most of the old cabins had fallen in. The Bella Union 
was a drear and draughty wreck. The Empire was used 
as a stable. Barnes’s place and Morton’s next door had 
burned down. Only three of the many houses were in- 
habited. In two of them dwelt old men, tending small 
gardens and orchards. I do not doubt they too were 
Forty-niners; but I did not stop. The place was full of 
too many ghosts. 
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We made our way out of the hills without adventure 
worth noting. The road was muddy, and a good deal 
washed. In fact, we had occasionally to do considerable 
manceuvring to find a way at all around the landslides 
from the hills above. 

As we descended we came upon traces of the great 
exodus that was taking place from the hills. All the miners 
were moving out. We found discarded articles of camp 
equipment; we passed some people without any equipment 
at all. Sick men lay under bushes without covering, or 
staggered painfully down the muddy trails. Many were 
utterly without food. If it rained, as it did from frequent 
showers, they took it as cheerfully as they could. This 
army of the unsuccessful was a striking commentary on 
the luck of the mines. 

Robbers most singularly lacked. I did not hear of a 
single case of violence in all the rather slow journey out. 
The explanation did not seem difficult, however. Those 
who travelled alone had nothing worth the taking; while 
those who possessed gold went in numbers too strong to be 
attacked. The road agents had gone straight te the larger 
cities. Nor, must I confess, did I see many examples of 
compassion te the unfortunate. In spite of the sentimental 
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Stories that have been told — with real enough basis in 
isolated fact, probably — the time was selfish. It was 
also, after eliminating the desperadoes and _blacklegs, 
essentially honest. Thus one day we came upon a wagon 
apparently deserted by the roadside. On it was a rudely 
scrawled sign: 

“Wil some kind person stay by my wagon. I am in 
distress looking for my oxen. Please do not take anything, 
for I am poor, and the property is not mine.” 

Nothing had been touched, as near as I could make out. 
We travelled by easy stages, and by a roundabout route, 
both because the road was bad, and because we wanted 
to see the country. On our way we passed several other 
small camps. A great many Chinese had come in, and 
were engaged in scratching over the abandoned claims. In 
fact, one man told me that sometimes it was worth while to 
file on some of the abandoned claims just to sell them to 
these patient people! As we descended from the mountains 
we naturally came upon more and more worked-out claims. 
Some had evidently been abandoned in disgust by men 
with little stamina; but, sometimes, with a considerable 
humour. An effigy clad in regulation gambler’s rig, includ- 
ing the white shirt, swayed and swung slowly above the 
merest surface diggings. Across the shirt front these 
words were written: 


“ My claim failed!” 


And then below them: 


“On, Susannah! don’t you cry for mel 
I'm a-living dead in Californi-ee” — 
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which was very bad as doggeral, but probably very accuse 
rate as to its author’s state of mind. 

One afternoon we turned off on a trail known to Old, 
and rode a few miles to where the Pine family had made its 
farm. We found the old man and his tall sons inhabit- 
ing a large two-roomed cabin situated on a flat. They 
had already surrounded a field with a fence made of split 
pickets and rails, and were working away with the tireless 
energy of the born axemen at enclosing still more. Their 
horses had been turned into ploughing; and from some- 
where or other they had procured a cock and a dozen hens. 
Of these they were inordinately proud, and they took great 
pains to herd them in every night away from wildcats and 
other beasts. We stayed with them four days, and we had 
a fine time. Every man of them was keenly interested 
in the development of the valley and the discovery of its 
possibilities. We discussed apples, barley, peaches, apricots, 
ditches, irrigation, beans, hogs, and a hundred kindred 
topics, to Johnny’s vast disgust. I had been raised on a 
New England farm; Yank had experienced agricultural 
vicissitudes in the new country west of the Alleghanies: 
and the Pines had scratched the surface of the earth in 
many localities. But this was a new climate and a new 
soil to all of us; and we had nothing to guide us. The 
subject was fascinating. Johnny was frankly bored with 
it all, but managed to have a good time hunting for the 
game with which the country abounded. 

For a brief period Yank and I quite envied the lot of 
these pioneers who had a settled stake in the country. 

“I wish I could go in for this sort of thing,” said Yank, 
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“Why don’t you?” urged old man Pine. ‘There’s a 
flat just above us.” 

“How did you get hold of this land?” I inquired curiously. 

“Just took it.” 

“‘Doesn’t it belong to anybody?” 

“Tt’s part of one of these big Greaser ranchos,” said 
Pine impatiently. “I made a good try to git to the bottom 
of it. One fellar says he owns it, and will sell; then comes 
another that says ke owns it and won’t sell. And so on. 
They don’t nohow use this country, except a few cattle 
comes through once in a while. I got tired of monkeying 
with them and I came out here and squatted. If I owe any- 
body anything, they got to show me who it is. I don’t 
believe none of them knows themselves who it really 
belongs to.” 

“T’d hate to put a lot of work into a place, and then have 
to move out,” said I doubtfully. 

“T’d like to see anybody move me out!” observed old 
man Pine grimly. 

Farther up in the hills they were putting together 
the framework of a sawmill, working on it at odd times 
when the ranch itself did not demand attention. It was 
built of massive hewn timbers, raised into place with great 
difficulty. They had no machinery as yet, but would get: 
that later out of their first farming profits. 

“There ain’t no hurry about it anyway,” explained Pine, 
“For as yet there ain’t no demand for lumber yereabouts.” 

“T should say not!” exploded Johnny with a derisive 
shriek of laughter, “unless you’re going to sell it to the 
elks and coyotes!” 
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Pine turned toward him seriously. 

“This is all good land yere,” said he, “and they’ll want 
iumber.”’ 

“Tt looks mighty good to me,” said Yank. 

“Well, why don’t you settle?” urged Pine. 

“And me with fifteen hundred good dollarsr” replied 
Yank. “It ain’t such an everlasting fortune; but it’ll 
git me a place back home; and I’ve had my fun. This 
country is too far off. I’m going back home.” 

To this sentiment Johnny and I heartily agreed. It 
is a curious fact that not one man in ten thousand even 
contemplated the possibility of making California his 
permanent home. It was a place in which to get as rich 
as he could, and then to leave. 

Nevertheless we left our backwoods friends reluctantly; 
and at the top of the hill we stopped our two horses to 
look back on the valley. It lay, with its brown, freshly 
upturned earth, its scattered broad oaks, its low wood- 
crowned knolls, as though asleep in the shimmering warm 
floods of golden sunshine. Through the still air we heard 
plainly the beat of an axe, and the low, drowsy clucking 
of hens. A peaceful and grateful feeling of settled per- 
manence, to which the restless temporary life of mining 
‘camps had long left us strangers, filled us with the vague 
stirrings of envy. 

The feeling soon passed. We marched cheerfully away, 
our hopes busy with what we would do when we 
reached New York. Johnny and I had accumulated very 
fair sums of money, in spite of our loss at the hands of 
the robbers, what with the takings at Hangman’s Gulch, 
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what was left from the robbery, and Italian Bar. These 
sums did not constitute an enormous fortune, to be sure. 
There was nothing spectacular in our winnings; but they 
totalled about five times the amount we could have made 
at home; and they represented a very fair little stake with 
which to start life. We were young. 

We found Sacramento under water. A sluggish, brown 
flood filled the town and spread far abroad over the flat 
countryside. Men were living in the second stories of 
such buildings as possessed second stories, and on the 
roofs of others. They were paddling about in all sorts 
of improvised boats and rafts. I saw one man keeping a 
precarious equilibrium in a baker’s trough; and another 
sprawled out face down on an India rubber bed paddling 
overside with his hands. 

We viewed these things from the thwarts of a boat 
which we hired for ten dollars. Our horses we had left 
outside of town on the highlands. Everywhere we passed 
men and shouted to them a cheery greeting. Everybody 
seemed optiniistic and inclined to believe that the flood 
would soon go down. 

“Anyway, she’s killed the rats,” one man shouted in 
answer to our call. 

We grinned an appreciation of what we thought merely 
a facetious reply. Rats had not yet penetrated to the 
mines, so we did not know anything about them. Next 
day, in San Francisco, we began to apprehend the man’s 
remark. 

Thus we rowed cheerfully about, having a good time at 
the other fellow’s expense. Suddenly Johnny, who was 
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steering, dropped his paddle with an exclamation. Yank 
and I turned to see what had so struck him. Beyond the 
trees that marked where the bank of the river ought to be 
we saw two tall smokestacks belching forth a great volume 
of black smoke. 

“A steamer!” cried Yank. 

““Yes, and a good big one!” I added. 

We lay to our oars and soon drew alongside. She 
proved to be a side wheeler, of fully seven hundred tons, 
exactly like the craft we had often seen plying the Hudson. 

‘Now how do you suppose they got her out here?” 
T marvelled. 

She was almost completely surrounded by craft of ali 
descriptions; her decks were crowded. We read the name 
McKim on her paddle boxes. 

A man with an official cap appeared at the rail. 

“Bound for San Francisco?” I called to him. 

“Off in two minutes,” he replied. 

“What's the fare?” 

“Forty dollars.” 

“Come on, boys,” said I to my comrades, at the same 
time seizing a dangling rope. 

“Hold on!” cried Yank. ‘‘How about our two horses 
and our blankets, and this boat?” 

I cast my eye around, and discovered a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen in the stern of a neat fisherman’s dory a few 
feet away. 

“Here!” Icalled tohim. ‘Do you want two good horses 
and some blankets?” 

“J ain’t got any money.” 
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“Don’t need any. These are free. We're going down 
on this boat. You'll find the outfit under the big white 
oak two miles above the forks on the American. They’re 
yours if you'll go get them.” 

“What do you want me to do?” he demanded sus- 
piciously. 

“Two things: return this boat to its owner—a man 
named Lilly who lives ‘4 

“T know the boat,” the boy interrupted. 

“The other is to be sure to go up to-day after those 
horses. They’re picketed out.” 

“All right,” agreed the boy, whose enthusiasm kindled 
as his belief in the genuineness of the offer was assured. 

I seized a rope, swung myself up to the flat fender, 
and thence to the deck. 

“Come on!” I called to Yank and Johnny, who were 
hesitating. ‘‘It’ll cost more than those horses and blankets 
are worth to wait.” 

Thereupon they followed me. The boy made fast our 
boat tohisown. Five minutes later we were dropping down 
the river. 

“This is what I call real luxury,” said Johnny, return- 
ing from an inspection of our craft. ‘‘There’s a barroom, 
and a gambling layout, and velvet carpets and chairs, 
mirrors, a minstrel show, and all the fixings. Now who’d 
expect to run against a layout like this on the river?” 

“What I’d like to know is how they got her out here,” 
said I. “Look at her! She’s a river boat. A six-foot 
wave ought to swamp her!” 

We thought of a half dozen solutions, and dismissed 
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them all. The discussion, however, served its purpose in 
inflaming our curiosity. 

“I’m going to find some one who knows,” I announced at 
last. 

This was not so easy. The captain was of course remote 
and haughty and inaccessible, and the other officers were 
too busy handling the ship and the swarming rough crowd 
to pay any attention to us. The crew were new hands. 
Finally, however, we found in the engine room a hard 
bitten individual with a short pipe and some leisure. To 
him we proffered our question. 

‘*Sailed her,” said he. 

“Around the Horn?”’ I cried. 

He looked at me a bitter instant. 

“The sailing wasn’t very good across the plains, at 
that time,’ said he. 

Little by little we got his story. I am not a seafaring 
man, but it seems to me one of the most extraordinary 
feats of which I have ever heard. The lower decks of the 
McKim had been boarded up with heavy planks; some of 
her frailer gimcracks of superstructure had been dis- 
mantled, and then she had been sent under her own power 
on the long journey around the Horn. Think of it! A 
smooth-water river boat, light draught, top heavy, frail 
in construction, sent out to battle with the might of three 
oceans! However, she made it; and after her her sister 
ship, the Senator, and they made money for their owners, 
and I am glad of it. That certainly was a gallant enter- 
prise! 

She was on this trip jammed full of people, mostly 
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those returning from the mines. A trip on the McKim 
implied a certain amount of prosperity, so we were a jolly 
lot. The weather was fine, and a bright moon illuminated 
the swollen river. We had drinkers, songsters, debaters, 
gamblers, jokers, and a few inclined to be quarrelsome, 
all of which added to the variety of the occasion. I wan- 
dered around from one group to another, thoroughly en- 
joying myself, both out on deck and in the cabins. It 
might be added that there were no sleepers! 

Along toward midnight, as I was leaning on the rail 
forward watching the effect of the moon on the water and 
the shower of sparks from the twin stacks against the sky, 
J was suddenly startled by the cry of “man overboard,” and 
a rush toward the stern. I followed as quickly as I was 
able. The paddle wheels had been instantly reversed, and 
a half dozen sailors were busily lowering a boat. A crowd 
of men, alarmed by the trembling of the vessel as her 
way was checked, poured out from the cabins. The fact 
that I was already on deck gave me an advantageous post; 
so that I found myself near the stern rail. 

“He was leaning against the rail,’’ one was explaining 
excitedly, “and it give way, and in he went. He never 
came up!” 

Everybody was watching eagerly the moonlit expanse 
of the river. 

“T guess he’s a goner,” said a man after a few moments. 
“He ain’t in sight nowhere.” 

“There he is!” cried a half dozen voices all at once. 

A head shot into sight a few hundred yards astern, 
blowing the silvered water aside. The small boat, which 
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was now afloat, immediately headed in his direction, and 
a moment later he was hauled aboard amid frantic cheers, 
The dripping victim of the accident clambered to the deck. 

It was Johnny! 

He was beside himself with excitement, sputtering with 
rage and uttering frantic threats against something or 
somebody. His eyes were wild, and he fairly frothed at 
the mouth. I seized him by the arm. He stared at me, 
then became coherent, though he still spluttered. Johnny 
was habitually so quietly reserved as far as emotions go 
that his present excitement was at first utterly incompre. 
hensible. 

It seemed that he had been leaning against the rail, 
watching the moonlight, when suddenly it had given way 
beneath his weight and he had fallen into the river. 

“They had no business to have so weak a rail!” he 
cried bitterly. 

“Well, yow’re here, all right,” I said soothingly. “There’s 
no great harm done.” 

‘“Oh, isn’t there?” he snarled. 

Then we learned how the weight of the gold around his 
waist had carried him down like a plummet; and we sensed 
a little of the desperate horror with which he had torn and 
struggled to free himself from that dreadful burden. 

“T thought I’d burst!” said he. 

And then he had torn off the belt, and had shot to the 
surface. : 

“It’s down there,” he said more calmly, “every 
confounded yellow grain of it.’ He laughed a little. 
“Broke!” said he. “No New York in mine!” 
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The crowd murmured sympathetically. 

“Gol darn it, boys, it’s rotten hard luck!” cried a big 
miner with some heat. ‘‘Who’ll chip in?” 

At the words Johnny recovered himself, and his custom- 
ary ease of manner returned. 

“Much obliged, boys,” said he, ‘but Dve still got my 
health. I don’t need charity. Guess I’ve been doing 
the baby act; but I was damn mad at that rotten old rail. 
Anyway,” he laughed, “‘there need nobody say in the future 
that there’s no gold in the lower Sacramento. There is; 
I put it there myself.” 

The tall miner slowly stowed away his buckskin sack, 
looking keenly in Johnny’s face 

“Well, you'll have a drink, anyway,” said he. — 

“Oh, hell, yes!” agreed Johnny, “I'll have a drink!” 
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We drew up to San Francisco early in the afternoon, 
and we were, to put it mildly, thoroughly astonished at the 
change in the place. To begin with, we now landed at a 
long wharf projecting from the foot of Sacramento Street 
instead of by lighter. This wharf was crowded by a 
miscellaneous mob, collected apparently with no other 
purpose than to view our arrival. Among them we saw 
many specialized types that had been lacking to the old 
city of a few months ago — sharp, keen, businesslike clerks 
whom one could not imagine at the rough work of the mines; 
loafers whom one could not imagine at any work at all; dis- 
solute, hard-faced characters without the bold freedom of 
the road agents; young green-looking chaps who evidently 
had much to learn and who were exceedingly likely to pay 
their little fortunes, if not their lives, in the learning. On 
a hogshead at one side a street preacher was declaiming. 

Johnny had by now quite recovered his spirits. I think 
he was helped greatly by the discovery that he still pos- 
sessed his celebrated diamond. 

“Not broke yet!” said he triumphantly. “You see I 
was a wise boy after all! Wish I had two of them!” 

We disembarked, fought our way to one side, and dis- 
cussed our plans. 
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“Hock the diamond first,” said Johnny, who resolutely 
refused to borrow from me; ‘‘then hair-cut, shave, bath, buy 
some more clothes, grub, drink, and hunt up Talbot and 
see what he’s done with the dust we sent down from Hang- 
man’s.” 

That program seemed good. We strolled toward shore, 
with full intention of putting it into immediate execution. 
“Immediate” proved to be a relative term; there was too 
much to see. 

First we stopped for a moment to hear what the preacher 
had to say. He was a tall, lank man with fine but rather 
fanatical features, dressed in a long black coat, his glossy 
head bare. In spite ofthe numerous counter-attractions 
he had a crowd; and he was holding it. 

“You’re standing on a whiskey barrel!” called some one; 
and the crowd yelled with delight. 

“True, my friend,” retorted the preacher with undaunted 
good nature, “and I’ll venture to say this is the first 
time a whiskey barrel has ever been appropriated to so 
useful a purpose. The critter in it will do no harm if 
it is kept underfoot. Never let it get above your feet!” 

A boat runner, a squat, humorous-faced negro with 
flashing teeth and a ready flow of language, evidently a 
known and appreciated character, mounted the head of a 
pile at some little distance and began to hold forth ina 
deep voice on the advantages of some sort of an excursion 
on the bay. A portion of the preacher’s crowd began to 
drift in the direction of the new attraction. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” cried the preacher suddenly in tre- 
mendous volume. ‘Ho! All ye who want to go to heaven, 
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now’s your time! A splendid line of celestial steamers will 
run for a few days from San Francisco to the port of Glory, 
a country every way superior to California, having in it the 
richest gold diggings ever discovered, the very streets of the 
city being paved with gold. In that country are oceans 
of lager beer and drinks of every kind, all free; pretty 
women also, and pleasures of endless variety exceed- 
ing the dreams of Mohammed as far as the brightness of 
the meridian sun exceeds the dim twinkle of the glowworm! 
Program for the voyage: embarkation amid the melody of 
the best band in the world; that music that so attracted 
you this morning not to be mentioned in comparison. 
Appropriate entertainments for each week day, to be 
announced daily. Each Sunday to be celebrated, first, 
with a grand feast, closing with a rich profusion of beer, 
champagne, good old port, whiskey punch, brandy smashes, 
Tomand Jerry,etc. Second, a game of cards. Third, a grand 
ball in upper saloon. Fourth,a dog fight. Fifth, a 
theatrical performance in the evening. If I could truth- 
fully publish such an ad as that I think about two sermons 
would convert this city.” 

The crowd had all turned back to him, Laigtiiag good- 
humouredly. The preacher stretched out his long bony arm, 
and held forth. His talk was against gambling, and it 
had, I am afraid, but little real effect. Nevertheless he 
was listened to; and at the end of his talk everybody con- 
tributed something to a collection. 

At the land end of the wharf we ran into the most 
extraordinary collection of vehicles apparently in an inex- 
tricable tangle, that was further complicated by the fact 
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that most of the horses were only half broken. They 
kicked and reared, their drivers lashed and swore, the 
wagons clashed together. ‘There seemed no possible way 
out of the mess; and yet somehow the wagons seemed to get 
loaded and to draw out into the clear. Occasionally 
the drivers were inclined to abandon their craft and do 
battle with the loaded ends of their whips; but always a 
peacemaker descended upon them in the person of a large 
voluble individual in whom I recognized my former friend 
and employer, John McGlynn. Evidently John had no 
onger a monopoly of the teaming business; but, as evi- 
dently, what he said went with this wild bunch. 

Most of the wagons were loading goods brought from 
the interiors of storehouses alongside the approach to the 
wharf. In these storehouses we recognized the hulls 
of ships, but so shored up, dismantled, and cut into by doors 
and stories that of their original appearance only their 
general shapes remained. There was a great number of 
these storehouses along the shore, some of them being quite 
built about by piles and platforms, while two were actually 
inland several hundred feet. I read the name Niantic 
on the stern of one of them; and found it to have acquired 
in the landward side a square false front. It was at that 
time used as a hotel. 

“Looks as if they’d taken hold of Talbot’s idea hard,” 
observed Yank. 

“Say!” cried Johnny, “will one of you drinking men 
kindly take a look and inform me if I’ve gone wrong?” 

This remark was called forth by the discovery, as we 
neared the shore, of hordes of rats. They were large, 
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fat, saucy rats; and they strolled about in broad daylight 
as if they owned the place. They sat upright on sacks 
of grain; they scampered across the sidewalks; they scuttled 
from behind boxes; they rustled and squeaked and fought 
and played in countless droves. The ground seemed alive 
with them. It was a most astonishing sight. 

“And will you look at that dog!” cried Yank disgus- 
tedly. 

Across an open doorway, blinking in the sun, lay a 
good-looking fox terrier. His nose was laid between his 
paws, and within two yards of that nose a large brown rat 
disported itself with a crust of bread. 

“My Lord!” cried Johnny, his sporting blood aboil. 
“Here, pup, sic ’em! sic em!” He indicated the game 
urgently. The fox terrier rolled up one eye, wagged his 
stub tail — but did not even raise his nose. 

“No use,” observed the dog’s owner, who had appeared 
in the doorway. 

“What’s the matter with him?” demanded Johnny in- 
dignantly; “is he sick?” 

“No, he ain’t sick,” replied the owner sadly; ‘but he 
ain’t got no use for rats. I bought him for damn near his 
weight in gold dust when the Panama came in last month. 
He was the best ratter you ever see. I reckon he must’ve 
killed a million rats the first week. But, Lord! he got 
sick of rats. I reckon a rat could go right up and pulk 
his whiskers now, and he’d never mind.” 

We condoled with the blasé dog, and moved on. 

“Same old mud,” observed Yank. 

The place was full of new buildings, some of them 
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quite elaborate two-story structures of brick; and ele- 
vated plank sidewalks had taken the place of the old 
makeshifts. Although the Plaza was still the centre of 
town, the streets immediately off it had gained considerable 
dignity andimportance. There were many clothing stores, 
neaily all kept by Jews, and a number of new saloons and 
gambling houses. As we were picking our way along we 
ran into an old acquaintance in the person of the captain 
of the Panama. He recognized us at once, and we drew up 
forachat. After we had exchanged first news Johnny asked 
him if he knew of a place where a fair price could be raised 
on the diamond. 

‘“Why, the jewellery store is your ticket, of course,” 
replied the captain. 

“So there’s a jewellery store, too!” cried Johnny. 

“And a good one,’’ supplemented the captain. ‘‘Come 
along; Pll take you to it.” 

It was a good one, and carried a large stock of rings, 
chains, pins, clocks, watches, and speaking trumpets. The 
latter two items were the most prominent, for there were 
hundreds of watches, and apparently thousands of speaking 
trumpets. They stood in rows on the shelves, and depended 
in ranks from hooks and nails. Most of them were of silver 
or of silver gilt; and they were plain, chased, engraved, 
hammered, or repousséd, with always an ample space for 
inscription. After Johnny had concluded a satisfactory 
arrangement for his diamond, I remarked on the prepon- 
derance of speaking trumpets. The man grinned rather 
maliciously at our captain. 

“They are a very favourite article for presentation 
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by grateful passengers after a successful sea trip,” he said 
smoothly. 

At this our captain exploded. 

“Are they?” he boomed. “T should think they were! 
I’ve got a dozen of the confounded things; and as I’ve just 
got in from a trip, ’m expecting another any minute. 
Good Lord!” he cried as a group of men turned in at the 
door. ‘Here come some of my passengers now. Come 
along, let’s get out of this!” 

He dragged us out a back door into a very muddy back 
alley, whence we floundered to dry land with some difficulty. 

“That was a narrow escape!” he cried, wiping his brow, 
“Let’s go get a drink. I know the best place.” 

He led us to a very ornate saloon whose chief attrac- 
tion was the fact that its ceiling was supported on glass 
pillars! We duly admired this marvel; and then wandered 
over to the polished mahogany bar, where we were joined 
by the half dozen loafers who had been lounging around 
the place. These men did not exactly join us, but they 
stood expectantly near. Nor were they disappointed. 

“Come, let’s all take a drink, boys!” cried the captain 
heartily. 

They named and tossed off their liquor, and then without 
a word of farewell or thanks shambled back to their roosting 
places. 

“What’s the matter, Billy?” demanded the captain, 
looking about curiously. ‘‘Where’s your usual crowd?” 

“They’re all down at the Verandah,” replied the bar- 
keeper, passing a cloth over the satiny wood of the bar. 
“Dorgan’s got a girl tending bar. Pays her scme ungodly 
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wages; and he’s getting all the crowd. He’d better make 
the most of it while it lasts. She won’t stay a week.” 

“Why not?” I asked curiously. 

“Married; sure,” replied the barkeeper briefly. 

“And the glass pillars will always be here; eh, Billy?” 
suggested the captain. ‘“‘Nevertheless I believe we’ll just 
wander down and look her over.” 

“Sure,” said Billy indifferently; ‘‘that’s where all the 
rest are.” 

The Verandah, situated on the Plaza, was crowded to 
the doors. Behind the bar slaved a half dozen busy 
drink-mixers. The girl, and a very pretty girl she was, 
passed the drinks over the counter, and took in the dust. 

““She’s straight,” observed the captain sagaciously, 
after inspection; “if she wasn’t there wouldn’t be such 
agang. ‘The other sort is plenty enough.” 

We did not try to get near the bar, but after a few 
moments regained the street. The captain said farewell; 
and we hunted up, by his direction, the New York Tonsorial 
Emporium. There we had five dollars’ worth of various 
things done to us; after which we bought new clothes. 
The old ones we threw out into the street along with a 
vast collection of others contributed by our predecessors. 

“Now,” said Johnny, “I feel like a new man. And 
before we go any farther I have a little duty to perform.” 

“Which is?” 

“Another drink at the sign of the Glass Pillars, or 
whatever they call the place.” 

‘We don’t want anything more to drink just now,” 
E protested. 
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“Oblige me in this one treat,” said Johnny in his best 
manner. 

We entered the Arcade, as the bar was callec. At 
once the loafers moved forward. Johnny turned to them 
with an engaging air of friendliness. 

“Come on, boys, let’s all take a drink!” he cried. 

The glasses were poured. Johnny raised his. The 
others followed suit. Then all drained them simultaneously 
and set down the empty glasses. 

“And now,” went on Johnny in the same cheerful, 
friendly tone, ‘‘let’s all pay for them!” 

The loafers stared at him a moment. One growled 
menacingly, but fell silent under his clear glance. One 
or two others forced a laugh. Under Johnny’s compelling 
eye they all paid. Billy, behind the bar, watched with 
sardonic amusement. When Johnny proffered his dust, the 
barkeeper thrust it back. 

““My treat here,” said he briefly. 

“But ——” objected Johnny. 

“Tt’s a privilege.” 

“Tf you put it that way, I thank you, sir,” said Johnny 
in his grandest manner; and we walked out. ‘Those 
bums made me tired,” was his only comment tous. ‘Now 
let’s go hunt up Talbot. Ill bet my extinct toothbrush 
that he’s a well-known citizen around here.” 

Johuny’s extinct toothbrush was perfectly safe. The 
first man of whom we inquired told us where our friend 
lived, and added the gratuitous information that the 
Ward Block was nearing completion. We looked up the 
hotel, a new one on Montgomery Street. The clerk spoke 
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with respect of Talbot, and told us we would probably fina 
him at one of the several places of business he mentioned, 
or at the Ward Block. We thanked him, and went direct 
to the Ward Block first. All of us confessed to a great 
desire to see that building. 

It was to be a three-story brick structure, and was 
situated at one corner of the Plaza. We gazed upon it 
with appropriate awe, for we were accustomed to logs and 
canvas; and to some extent we were able to realize what 
imported bricks and the laying of them meant. The fore- 
man told us that Talbot had gone out ‘‘ Mission way” with 
Sam Brannan and some others to look at some property, 
and would not be back until late. 

Johnny and I spent the rest of the afternoon wandering 
about. Yank retired to the soft chairs of one of the 
numerous gambling places. His broken leg would not stand 
so much tramping. 

We had lots of fun, and many interesting minor adven- 
tures and encounters, none of which has any particular 
bearing here. The town had spread. Most of the houses 
were of the flimsied description. Many people were still 
living in tents. The latter flopped and tugged in the 
strong wind. Some men had merely little cot tents, just 
big enough to cover the bed. An owner of one of these 
claimed stoutly that they were better than big tents. 

“They don’t get blowed away by the wind, and they re 
fine to sleep under,” he asserted, “and a man cooks out- 
side, anyway.” 

‘How about when it rains?” I asked him. 

“Then I go down to the Verandah or the Arcade or 
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Dennison’s Exchange and stay there till she quits,” 
said he. 

In the evening, as Talbot had not yet returned, we wan- 
dered from one place of amusement to another. The 
gambling places were more numerous, more elaborate, more 
important than ever. Beside the usual rough-looking 
miners and labourers, who were in the great majority, 
there were small groups of substantial, grave, important 
looking men conferring. I noticed again the contrast with 
the mining-camp gambling halls in the matter of noise; 
here nothing was heard but the clink of coin or the dull 
thud of gold dust, a low murmur of conversation, or an 
occasional full-voiced exclamation. 

Johnny, who could never resist the tables, was soon 
laying very small stakes on monte. After a time I tired 
of the close air and heavy smoke, and slipped away. The 
lower part of the town was impossible on account of the 
mud, so I made my way out along the edge of the hills, 
The moon was sailing overhead. The shadows of the hills 
hung deep in the hollows; and, abroad, a wide landscape 
slept in the unearthly radiance. A thousand thousand 
cheerful frogs piped up a chorus against the brooding 
moon-stillness they could not quite break. After the 
glare of the Arcade and the feverish hum and bustle of the 
busy new city, this still peace was almost overpowering. 
I felt, somehow, that I dared not give way to it all at once, 
but must admit its influence trickle by trickle until my 
spirit had become a little accustomed. Thus gradually 
I dropped into a reverie. The toil, excitement, strain, 
striving of the past eight or nine months fell swiftly into 
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the background. I relaxed; and in the calm of the relaxa- 
tion for the first time old memories found room. 

How long I had tramped, lost in this dreaming, I did not 
know; but at some point I must have turned back, for I 
came to somewhere near the end of Sacramento Street — 
if it could be said to have an end — to find the moon far up 
toward the zenith. A man overtook me, walking rapidly; 
I caught the gleam of a watch chain, and on a sudden 
impulse I turned toward him. 

“Can you tell me what time it is?” I asked. 

The man extended his watch in the moonlight, and 
silently pointed to its face — with the muzzle of a revolver! 

‘“‘Half-past twelve,” said he. 

““Good Lord!” I cried with a shout of laughter. “Do 
you take me fora robber, Talbot?” 
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He thrust away his watch and the pistol and with a 
shout of joy seized both my hands. 

“Well! well! well! well!” he cried over and over 
again. “But I am glad to see you! I’d no idea where 
you were or what you were doing! Why couldn’t you 
write a man occasionally?” 

“TI don’t know,” said I, rather blankly. “I don’t 
believe it ever occurred to us we could write.” 

“Where are the others? Are they with you?” 

“We'll look them up,” said I. 

Together we walked away, arm in arm. ‘Talbot had 
not changed, except that he had discarded his miner’s 
rig, and was now dressed in a rather quiet cloth suit, a 
small soft hat, and a blue flannel shirt. The trousers 
he had tucked into the tops of his boots. I thought the 
loose, neat costume very becoming to him. After a dozen 
swift inquiries as to our welfare, he plunged headlong into 
enthusiasms as to the town. 

“It’s the greatest city in the world!” he cried; then 
catching my expression, he added, “or it’s going to be. 
Think of it, Frank! A year ago it had less than a thousand 
people, and now we have at least forty thousand. The 
new Commercial Wharf is nearly half a mile long and 
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cost us a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, but we raised 
the money in ten minutes! We’re going to build two more. 
And Sam Brannan and a lot of us are talking of putting 
down plank zoads. Think what that will mean! And 
there’s no limit to what we can do in real estate! Just 
knock down a few of these hills to the north ——” 

He stopped, for I was laughing. 

“Why not drain the bay?” I suggested. “There’s a 
plenty of land down there.” 

“Well,” said Talbot in a calmer manner, “we won’t 
quite do that. But we’ll put some of those sand hills 
into the edge of the bay. You wait and see. If you 
want to make money, you just buy some of those water- 
front lots. You'll wake up some morning to find you’re 
a mile inland.” 

Tlaughed again; but just the other day, in this year 1899, 
I rode in a street car where fifty years ago great ships had 
jain at anchor. 

We discovered Johnny and Yank, and pounded each 
other’s backs, and had drinks, and generally worked off 
our high spirits. Then we adjourned to a corner, lt 
cigars — a tremendous luxury for us miners — and plunged 
into recital. Talbot listened to us attentively, his eyes 
bright with interest, occasionally breaking in on the narrator 
to ask one of the others to eee some too modestly 
worded statement. 

“‘Well!”” he sighed when we had finished. “You boys 
have certainly had a time! What an experience! You'll 
never forget it!”? He brooded a while. “I suppose the 
world will never see its like again. It was the chance of a 
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lifetime. I’d like—no I wouldn’t! I’ve lived, too. 
Well, now for the partnership. As I understand it, for 
the Hangman’s Gulch end of it, we have, ali told, about 
five thousand dollars — at any rate, that was the amount 
McClellan sent down to me.” 

Uhat’sit;-~saidolt 

“And the Porcupine Flat venture was a bad loss?” 

“The robbers cleaned us out there except for what we 
sent you,” I agreed regretfully. 

“‘Since which time Yank has been out of it completely?” 

‘“Haven’t made a cent since,” acknowledged Yank cheer- 
fully, “and I owe something to Frank, here, for my keep. 
Thought I had about fifteen hundred dollars, but I guess 
Tain’t.” 

“At Italian Bar,” went on Talbot, “how much did you 
make?”’ 

“Doesn’t matter what I made,” interposed Johnny, “for, 
as Frank told you, it’s all at the bottom of the Sacramento 
River.” 

“T did pretty well,” said I, and pulled out two hundred 
and sixteen ounces. 

“About three thousand dollars,” computed Talbot. 
“You’re the plutocrat, all right. Well, I’ve done pretty 
well with this end of the partnership, too. I think — but 
I guess we’d better take a fresh day to it. It must be 
ungodly late. Good Lord, yes! Three o’clock!” 

Nobody would have thought so. The place seemed nearly 
as full as ever. We accompanied Talbot to his hotel, 
where he managed, after some difficulty, to procure us a 
cot apiece. 
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Our sleep was short, and in spite of our youth and the 
vitality we had stored in the healthy life of the hills we 
felt dragged out and tired. Five hours’ sleep in two days 
is not enough. I was up a few minutes before the rest; 
and I sat in front of the hotel basking in the sun like a 
lizard. The let-down from the toil and excitement of the 
past months still held me. I thought with lazy satisfaction 
of the two thousand-odd dollars which was my share of 
our partnership. It was a small sum, to be sure; but, then, 
I had never in my life made more than twelve dollars a 
week, and this had cost me nothing. Now that definitely 
I had dropped overboard my hopes of a big strike, I 
unexpectedly found that I had dropped with them a certain 
feeling of pride and responsibility as well. As long as I 
had been in the mining business I had vaguely felt it 
incumbent on me to do as well as the rest, were that 
physically possible. I was out of the mining business. 
As I now looked at it, I had been mighty well paid for an 
exciting and interesting vacation. I would go back to 
New York at a cost of two or three hundred dollars, and 
find some good opening for my capital and ability. 

Talbot appeared last, fresh and smiling. Breakfast 
finished, he took us all with him to the new brick building. 
After some business we adjourned once more to the Arcade. 
There Talbot made his report. 

I wish I could remember it, and repeat it to you ver- 
batim. It was worth it. But I cannot; and the most 
I can do is to try to convey to you the sense of that scene — 
we three tanned, weather-beaten outlanders listening 
open-mouthed to the keen, competent, self-assured magician 
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who before our eyes spun his glittering fabric. ‘Valbot 
Ward had seized upon the varied possibilities of the new 
city. The earnings on his first scheme — the ship store- 
houses, and the rental of the brick building on Montgomery 
Street, you will remember —amounted net, the first 
month, I believe, to some six thousand dollars. With his 
share of this money he had laid narrow margins on a 
dozen options. Day by day, week by week, his operations 
extended. He was in wharves, sand lots, shore lots, lighter- 
ing, plank roads, a new hotel. Day after day, week after 
week, he had turned these things over, and at each turn 
money had dropped out. Sometimes the plaything proved 
empty, and then Talbot had promptly thrown it away, 
apparently without afterthought or regret. I remember 
some of the details of one deal: 

“It looked to me,” said Talbot, “that somebody ought 
to make a good thing in flour, the way things were going. 
It all comes from South America just now, so enough 
capital ought to be able to control the supply. I got 
together four of the big men here and we agreed with the 
agents to take not less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
barrels nor more than two hundred thousand barrels at 
fourteen dollars. Each firm agreed to take seven hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth; and each agreed to forfeit one 
hundred thousand dollars for failure to comply. Flour 
could be held to twenty-five to thirty dollars a barrel; 
so there was a good thing.” 

“T should think so,” Tagreed. ‘Where did you come in?” 

‘Percentage of the profits. They took and sold quite 
a heap of flour at this rate — sixty thousand barrels to be 
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exact — on which there was a net profit of seven hundred 
thousand dollars. Then one of those freak things happened 
that knocked us all silly. Flour just dropped down out of 
sight. Why? Manipulation. They’ve got a smart lot 
out here. The mines had flour enough for the time being; 
and the only thing that held the price up was the uncer- 
tainty of just where the flour was coming from in the future. 
Well, the other crowd satisfied that uncertainty, and our 
flour dropped from about twenty-five dollars down to eight! 
We had sold sixty thousand barrels, and we had ninety 
thousand to take on our contract, on each one of which 
we were due to lose six dollars. And the other fellows 
were sitting back chuckling and waiting for us to unload 
cheap flour.” : 

‘What was there to do?” 

Talbot laughed. ‘‘I told our crowd that I had always 
been taught that when a thing was hot, to drop it before 
I got burned. If each firm paid its forfeit it would cost 
us four hundred thousand dollars. If we sold all the flour 
contracted for at the present price, we stood to lose nearer 
six hundred thousand. So we simply paid our forfeits, 
threw over the contract, and were three hundred thousand 
ahead.” 

“But was that fair to the flour people?” I asked doubt- 
fully. 

“Fair?” retorted Talbot. “What in thunder did they 
put the forfeit clause in for if it wasn’t expected we might 
use it?” 

As fast as he acquired a dollar, he invested it in a new 
chance, until his interests extended from the Presidio 
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to the waterfront of the inner bay. These interests were 
strange odds and ends. He and a man with his own given 
name, Taibot H. Green, had title in much of what is now 
Harbour View — that is to say, they would have clear title 
as soon as they had paid heavy mortgages. His shares 
in the Commercial Wharf lay in the safes of a banking house, 
and the dollars he had raised on them were valiantly 
doing duty in holding at bay a pressing debt on precariously 
held waterfront equities. Talbot mentioned glibly sums 
that reduced even the most successful mining to a child’s 
game. ‘The richest strike we had heard rumoured never 
yielded the half of what our friend had tossed into a 
single deal. Our own pitiful thousands were beggarly 
by comparison, insignificant, not worth considering. 

Of all the varied and far-extending affairs the Ward 
Block was the flower. Talbot owned options, equities, 
properties, shares in all the varied and numerous activities 
of the new city; but each and every one of them he held 
subject to payments which at the present time he could by 
no possibility make. Mortgages and loans had sucked 
every immediately productive dollar; and those dollars 
that remained were locked tight away from their owner until 
such time as he might gain possession of a golden key. 
This did not worry him. 

“They are properties that are bound to rise in value,” 
he told us. ‘In fact, they are going up every minute we 
sit here talking. They are futures.” | 

Among other pieces, Talbot had been able to buy the 
lot on the Plaza where now the Ward Block was going up, 
He paid a percentage down, and gave a mortgage for thr 
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rest. Now all the money he could squeeze from all his 
other interests he was putting into the structure. That is 
why I rather fancifully alluded to the Ward Block as the 
flower of all Talbot’s activities. 

“Building is the one thing you have to pay cash for 
throughout,” said Talbot regretfully. ‘Labour and materials 
demand gold. But I see my way clear; and a first-class, 
well-appointed business block in this town right now is 
worth more than the United States mint. That’s cash 
coming in for you — regularly every month. It will pay 
from the start four of five times the amount necessary to 
keep everything else afloat. Jim Reckett has taken the 
entire lower floor at thirty thousand. The offices up- 
stairs will pay from a thousand a month up and they are 
every one rented in advance. Once we get our rents 
coming in, the strain is relieved. I can begin to take up my 
mortgages and loans, and once that is begun we are on the 
road to Millionaireville.” 

Once more he recapitulated his affairs—the land 
on the Plaza two hundred thousand; the building eighty 
thousand; the Harbour View lands anything they might 
rise to, but nearly a quarter million now; ten thousand par 
value of the wharf stock already paying dividends; real 
estate here and there and everywhere in the path of the 
city’s growth; shares in a new hotel that must soon touch 
par; the plank road — as we jotted down the figures, and 
the magic total grew, such trifling little affairs as gold mines 
dropped quite below the horizon. We stared at Talbot 
fascinated. 

And then for the first time we learned that the five 
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thousand dollars we had sent down from Hangman’s 
Gulch, and the sum left from the robbery, was not slum- 
bering in some banker’s safe, but had been sent dancing 
with the other dollars at Talbot’s command. 

“T didn’t know just what you fellows intended,” said 
he, ‘‘but we were partners up there at the mines, and I 
concluded it would be all right. You didn’t mean re 

“Sure not!” broke in Johnny heartily. ‘‘You’re welcome 
to mine.” 

“Same here,” agreed Yank and I. 

And then Talbot let us see that he considered us to 
that extent partners in the business. 

“T have the date it arrived,” he told us, “and I know 
just how much actual capital I had myself at that time. 
So I’m computing your shares in the venture on that basis. 
It comes to about one tenth apiece for Yank and Johnny. 
Frank and I have an agreement already.” 

Johnny stared at the paper on which the totals had been 
pencilled. 

“Not any!” he protested vehemently. “It isn’t fair! 
You’ve made this thing by sheer genius, and it isn’t fair 
for me to take a tenth of it on the strength of a measly 
little consignment of gold dust. You give me your note 
for a thousand dollars —or whatever the sum is—at 
interest, if you want to, and that’s all that is coming to me.” 

“T feel the same,” said Yank. 

“Boys,”’ argued Talbot earnestly, “that doesn’t go. 
That five thousand saved me. It came at a time when I 
had to have money or go down. I had been to every bank, 
to every firm, to every man in town, and I couldn’t 
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raise ten cents more. If you refuse this thing, you will be 
doing something that ——” 

“Oh, hush up, Tal!” broke in Johnny gruffly; “if that’s 
how you feel ——” 

tS.” 

“Tt is now,” said Johnny firmly, “10:30 A. M., but ’m 
going to have bubbles. If you fellows don’t want me all 
drunk and dressed up, you’ve got to help me drink them.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
PLUTOCRATS! 


We felt very elated —and rather small. Talbot had 
alone and without, so to speak, moving from his tracks, 
made a fortune, while we, after going through many 
hardships, adventures, and hard work, had returned almost 
penniless. One of our first tasks was to convince Talbot 
of the injustice to himself in giving us shares based on a 
proportionate money investment. We made him see, after 
a while, that his own genius counted for something in the 
matter. He then agreed, but reluctantly, to reduce our 
shares to a twentieth each, and inchided me in this, despite 
our previous agreement. If we had adhered to that, my 
proportion would have been nearer a fortieth. 

This having been decided — after considerable argument 
— we settled down to wait for the completion of the Ward 
Block. Once the rents from that structure should begin 
to come in, it was agreed we should take out ready money 
enough to return East. The remainder, less Talbot’s 
expenses, would of course have to go back into releasing all 
the other interests. The formal opening had been arranged 
for the first of January. 

In the meantime we loafed magnificently, and lived on 
my money. Now that our futures were all assured, Yank 
and Johnny condescended to temporary loans. Occasion- 
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allv we could help Talbot in some of the details of his 
varied businesses, but most of the time we idled. I do 
think we deserved a rest. 

Our favourite occupation was that of reviewing our 
property. To this end we took long tramps over the hills, 
hunting painstakingly for obscure corner stakes or monu- 
ments that marked some one of our numerous lots. On 
them we would gaze solemnly, although in no manner did 
they differ from all the other sage-brush hill country 
about them. In a week we knew accurately every piece 
of property belonging to Our Interests, and we had listed 
every other more intangible equity or asset. One of Johnny’s 
favourite feats was to march Yank and me up to a bar, 
face us, and interrogate us according to an invariable 
formula. We must have presented a comical sight — 
I with my great bulk and round, fresh face alongside the 
solemn, lank, and leathery Yank; both of us drawn up at 
attention, and solemn as prairie dogs. 

“How much is one twentieth of two thousand thousand?” 
inquired Johnny. 

‘‘One hundred thousand,” Yank and I chorused. 

“Ts that a plutocrat?” demanded Johnny cryptically. 

“Tt is!” we cried. 

Our sense of our own financial importance being thus 
refreshed, we advanced in rigid military formation to the 
bar and took our drinks. Two million dollars was the 
amount we had chosen as representing the value of Our 
interests. In deciding upon this figure we considered 
ourselves very moderate in refusing to add probable 
future increment. It might also be added that we equally 
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neglected to deduct present liabilities. Nobody ever 
guessed what this mysterious performance of ours meant, 
but every one came to expect it and to be amused by it. 
In a mild way we and our fool monkeyshines came to be a 
well-known institution. 

Having nothing else to do, we entered heartily into 
the life and pleasures of the place, and’we met many of 
the leading citizens. Some of them have since become 
historical personages. Talbot was hand in glove with 
most of them, and in and out of dozens of their schemes. 
There was David Broderick, a secretive, dignified, square- 
cut, bulldog sort of a man, just making his beginning in 
a career that was to go far. I remember he was then 
principally engaged in manufacturing gold coins and slugs 
and buying real estate.* His great political rival, Dr. 
Gwin the Southerner, I also met; and Talbot H. Green, then 
and for some time later, one of the most liked and respected 
of men, but whose private scandal followed him from the 
East and ruined him; and Sam Brannan, of course, the 
ex-elder of the Mormons; and Jim Reckett, the gambler; 
and W. T. Coleman, later known as Old Vigilante, and a 
hundred others. These were strong, forceful men, and 
their company was always interesting. They had ideas 
on all current topics, and they did not hesitate to express 
those ideas. We thus learned something of the community 
in which we had been living so long. 

We heard of the political difficulties attendant on the 


* Broderick actually manufactured coins with face value of $5 and $10 containing but $4 
and $8 worth of gold. The inscription on them was simply that cf the date, theslocation, 
and the value. They passed everywhere because they were more convenient than dust, 
and it was realized that only the last holders could lose, 
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jumble of military and unauthorized civil rule; of the 
convention at Monterey in September, with its bitterly 
contested boundary disputes; of the great and mooted 
question as to whether California should be “slave” or 
“free”; of the doubt and uncertainty as to the status 
of California-made law pending some action by the Federal 
Congress; of how the Federal Congress, with masterly 
inactivity and probably some slight skittishness as to 
mingling in the slavery argument, had adjourned without 
doing anything at all! So California had to take her 
choice of remaining under military governorship or going 
ahead and taking a chance on having her acts ratified later. 
She choose the latter course. San José was selected as 
the capital. Nobody wanted to serve in the new legis: 
lature; men hadn’t time. There was the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting assemblymen. The result was that, with 
few exceptions, the first legislature of fifty-two members 
was composed of cheap professional politicians from the 
South, and useless citizens from elsewhere. This body 
was then in session. It was invariably referred to as 
“The Legislature of the Thousand Drinks.” I heard dis- 
cussed numberless schemes for its control for this or 
that purpose; many of them, it seemed to me, rather un- 
scrupulous. 

These big men of the city talked of other things besides 
politics. From them I heard of the state of commercial 
affairs, with its system of consignments and auctions, its 
rumours of fleet clipper ships, its corners of the market, 
its gluttings with unforeseen cargoes of unexpected vessels, 
and all the other complex and delicate adjustments and 
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changes that made business so fascinating and so uncer- 
tain. All these men were filled with a great optimism and 
an abiding enthusiasm for the future. They talked of 
plank roads, of sewers, of schools, churches, hospitals, 
pavements, fills, the razing of hills, wharves, public build- 
ings, water systems; and they talked of them so soberly 
and in such concrete terms of accomplishment that the 
imagination was tricked into accepting them as solid 
facts. Often I have gone forth from listening to one of 
these earnest discussions to look about me on that wind- 
swept, sandblown, flimsy, dirty, sprawling camp they 
called a city, with its half dozen “magnificent” brick 
buildings that any New England village could duplicate, 
and have laughed wildly until the tears came, over the 
absurdity of it. I was young. I did not know that 
a city is not bricks but men, is not fact but the vitality 
of a living ideal. 

There were, of course, many other men than those I 
have named, and of varied temperaments and _ beliefs, 
Some of them were heard of later in the history of the state. 
Terry, James King of William, Stephen J. Field, General 
Richardson were some of those whose names I remember. 
They were, in general, frank and open in manner, ready 
to offer or take a joke, and on terms of good-natured 
comradeship with each other; and yet somehow I always 
felt behind it all a watchful reservation. This was inde- 
finable, but it indubitably existed. The effect on me was an 
instinct that these men would remain good-natured, 
laughing, joking, intimate, just as long as nothing happened 
to make them otherwise. They were a pack, hunting in 
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rull cry the same quarry; but were one of them to fall out, 
the rest would sweep on without a backward glance. Asan 
individual human being no one of them was in reality 
important to any other. They pursued the same aims, 
by much the same methods, and they could sometimes 
make use of each other to the advantage of both. In the 
meantime, since they as the prominent men of a mixed 
community must possess qualities in common, they found 
each other mutually agreeable. Many called themselves 
friends; but I much doubt if the friendship that would 
render aid at a sacrifice was very common. Every man 
played his own game. 

In the town outside we made many other acquaintances, 
of all classes of society. In 1849 no social stigma, or 
very little, attached to any open association. Gamblers 
were respectable citizens, provided they ran straight 
games. ‘The fair and frail sisterhood was well represented. 
It was nothing against a man, either in the public eye or 
actually, to be seen talking, walking, or riding with one of 
these ladies; for every one knew them. There were now 4 
good many decent women in town, living mainly with their 
husbands and children very quietly among the sandhills 
on the edges of the town. One saw little of them unless 
he took the trouble to search them out. We did so, and 
thus struck up acquaintance with a half dozen very pleas- 
ant households, where occasionally my New England heart 
was gladdened by a genuine homebaked New England pie. 
These people had children and religious beliefs; and for the 
one and the other they had organized churches and schools, 
both of which were well attended. Furthermore, such 
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institutions were contributed to by many of the business 
men who never entered their doors. This respectable life 
was stronger than is generally known. It was quiet and 
in the background, and under the deep shadow cast by the 
glaring light of downtown, but it was growing in solidity 
and strength. 

Among the others we came across the preacher we had 
seen holding forth on the wharf. He was engaged, with 
the assistance of two men of the Methodist persuasion, 
in building a church. The three had themselves cut and 
hewed the timbers. Mr. Taylor, for that was his name, 
explained to me that, having no money, that seemed the 
the only way to get a church. He showed us his own place, 
a little shack not unlike the others, but enclosed, and 
planted with red geraniums, nasturtiums and other bright 
things. 

“As far as I know,” he told us with pride, ‘“‘that is 
the first garden in San Francisco.” 

In the backyard he had enclosed three chickens — 
two hens and a cock. 

“T paid eighteen dollars for them,” said he. 

We looked at each other in startled astonishment. 
The sum appeared a trifle extravagant considering the 
just-acknowledged impecuniosity of the church. He 
caughi the glance. 

“Boys,” he said quaintly, “San Francisco is a very 
lonesome place for the godly. The hosts of sin are very 
strong, and the faithful are very few. Mortal flesh is 
weak; and mortal spirit is prone to black discouragement, 
When I bought those chickeus I bought eighteen dollars’ 
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worth of hope. Somehow Sunday morning seems more 
like the Sabbath with them clicking around sleepy and lazy 
and full of sun.”’ 

We liked him so much ‘that we turned tc at odd times 
and helped him with his carpenter work. While thus 
engaged he confided to us his intention to preach against 
the gambling the next Sunday in the Plaza. We stopped 
hammering to consider this. 

“YT shouldn’t, if I were you,” said I. “The gamblers 
own the Plaza; they are respected by the bulk of the 
community; and they won’t stand any nonsense. They 
none of them think anything of shooting a man in their 
places. I don’t think they will stand for it. I am afraid 
you will be roughly handled.” 

“More likely shot,” put in Johnny bluntly. 

“Well, well, boys, we'll see,” said Taylor easily. 

Nor could we move him, in spite of the fact that, as 
we came to see his intention was real, we urged very 
earnestly against it. 

“Well, if you will, you will,” Johnny conceded at last, 
with a sigh. ‘We'll see what we can do to get you a fair 
show.” 

“Now that is just what I don’t want you to do,” begged 
the old man earnestly. “I want no vain contention 
and strife. If the Lord desires, that I preach to these 
sinners, He will protect me.” 

In the end he extorted from us a reluctant promise not 
to mingle in the affair. 

“He’s just looking for trouble,’ muttered Johnny, 
“and there’s no doubt he’ll find it. The gamblers aren’t 
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going to stand for a man’s cussing ’em outright on their 
own doorsteps—and I don’t know as I blame them. 
Gambling isn’t such a terrible, black, unforgivable sin as 
Tseetit.” ; 

“That’s because you’re ahead of the game, Johnny,” 
drawled Yank. 

“Just the same the old fool is wrong,” persisted Johnny, 
“and he’s as obstinate as a mule, and he makes me mad 
clean through. Nevertheless he’s a good old sort, and I’d 
hate to see him hurt.” 

The news spread abroad, and there was much speculation 
as to what would happen. In general the sentiment was 
hostile to the preacher. It was considered an unwarrant- 
able interference with freedom for any man to attempt to 
dictate the conduct of another. Everybody agreed that 
religion was all right; but by religion they meant some 
vague utterance of platitudes. On the appointed Sunday 
a very large crowd gathered in the Plaza. N obody knew 
just what the gamblers intended to do about it. Those 
competent citizens were as close mouthed as ever. But 
it was understood that no nonsense was to be permitted, 
and that this annoying question must be settled at oncé 
and fully. As one man expressed it: 

“We'll have these fellows caterwauling all over the 
place if we don’t shut down on them right sharp off quick.” 

Taylor arrived about ten o’clock and proceeded briskly 
to the pork barrel that had been rolled out to serve as @ 
pulpit. He faced a lowering, hostile mob. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “if some means of communica- 
tion existed hy which the United States could this morning 
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know that street preaching was to be attempted in the 
streets of San Francisco, tne morning papers, badly in- 
formed as to the temper and disposition of the people of 
this new country, would feel themselves fully justified in 
predicting riot, if not actual bloodshed. Furthermore, 
I do not doubt that the greater dailies would hold their 
forms open to report the tragedy when news of it should 
come in. But we of the West know better than that. We 
know ourselves rough and ready, but we know ourselves 
also to be lovers of fair play. We know that, even though 
we may not agree with a man, we are willing to afford him a 
fair hearing. And as for rioting or bloodshed, we can 
afford to smile rather than become angry at such wide 
misconception of our decency and sense of fair dealing.” 

Having in this skilful fashion drawn the venom from 
the fangs of the mob, he went directly ahead at his sermon, 
hammering boldly on his major thesis. He finished in a 
respectful silence, closed his Bible with a snap, and strode 
away through the lane the crowd opened for him. 

Truth to tell, there was much in the sermon. Gambling, 
although considered one of the respectable amusements, 
undoubtedly did a great deal of harm. Men dropped their 
last cents at the tables. I remember one young business 
man who had sold out his share in his firm for ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash and three notes for five thousand each. 
He had every intention of taking this little fortune back 
to his family in the East, but he began gambling. First, 
he lost his ten thousand dollars in cash. This took him 
just two days. After vacillating another day, he staked 
one of the notes, at a discount, of course. This he lost. 
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A second note followed the first; and everybody confidentiy 
expected that the third would disappear in the same fashion. 
But Jim Reckett, who was a very good sort, took this man 
aside, and gave him a good talking-to. 

“You confounded fool,” said he, “you’re barred from 
my tables. My advice to you is to go to your old partners, 
tell them what an ass you’ve made of yourself, and ask them 
to let you have a few thousand on that last note. And then 
you leave on to-day’s Panama steamer. And, say, if they 
won’t do it, you come to me.” 

The young fellow took this advice. 

The Panama steamers were crowded to the rail. Indeed, 
the exodus was almost as brisk as the immigration, just at 
this time of year. A moderate proportion of those going 
out had been successful, but the great majority were dis- 
appointed. They were tired, and discouraged, and home- 
sick; and their minds were obsessed with the one idea — to 
get back. We who remained saw them go with considerable 
envy, and perhaps a good deal of inner satisfaction that 
soon. we were to follow. Of the thousands who were 
remaining in California, those who had definitely and per- 
manently cast their lot with the country were lost in the 
crowd. The rest intended to stay another year, two years, 
perhaps even three; but then each expected to go back. 
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So things went along for a month. Christmas drew 
near. Every joint in town was preparing for a big cele- 
bration, and we were fully in the mood to take part in it. 
The Ward Block was finished. From top to bottom it had 
been swept and cleared. Crowds came every day to admire 
the varnish, the glass, the fireplaces, the high plastered walls; 
to sniff the clean new smell of it. Everybody admitted it 
to be the finest building in the city. Yank, Johnny, and I 
spent most of our time proudly showing people around, 
pointing out the ‘offices the various firms intended to 
occupy. Downstairs Jim Reckett was already installing 
some of the splendours that were to make the transplanted 
El Dorado the most gorgeous gambling place in town. 
Here the public was not admitted. The grand opening, 
on New Year’s day, was not thus to lose its finest savour. 

On Christmas eve we went to bed, strangely enough, very 
early. All the rest of the town was celebrating, but we 
had been busy moving furniture and fixtures, had worked 
late in order to finish the job, and were very tired. By this 
time we were so hardened that we could sleep through any 
sort of a racket, so the row going on below and on both 
sides did not bother us a bit. I, personally, fell immedi: 
ately into a deep slumber. 
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The first intimation of trouble came to me in my sleep. 
I dreamed we were back on the Porcupine, and that the 
stream was in flood. I could distinctly hear the roar of 
it, as it swept by; and I remember Johnny and myself 
were trying desperately to climb a big pine tree in order to 
get above the encroaching waters. A wind sprang up and 
shook the pine violently. I came slowly to waking con- 
sciousness, the dream fading into reality. Yank was stand- 
ing by my cot, shaking me by the shoulder. He was fully 
dressed, and carried his long rifle. 

“Get up!” he told me. ‘There’s a big fire one or two 
doors away, and it’s headed this way.” 

Then I realized that the roar of the flames had induced my 
dream. 

[ hastily slipped on my clothes and buckled my gold 
belt around my waist. The fire was humming away in a 
steady crescendo, punctuated by confused shouts of many 
men. Light flickered redly through the cracks of the 
loosely constructed hotel building. I found Johnny await- 
ing me at the door. 

“It’s a hummer,” he said; “started in Denison’s Ex- 
change. They say three men have been killed.” 

The Plaza was black with men, their faces red with the 
light of the flames. A volunteer crew were busily darting 
in and out of the adjacent buildings, carrying out ail 
sorts of articles and dumping them in the square. 

“There’s no water nearer than the bay,” an acquaintance 
shouted in our ears. “There ain’t much to do. She'll 
burn herself out in a few minutes.” 

The three buildings were already gutted. A sheet 
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of fire sucked straight upward in the still air, as steadily 
as a candle flame, and almost as unwavering. It was a 
grand and beautiful spectacle. The flimsy structures 
went like paper. Talbot saw us standing at a little 
elevation, and forced his way to us. 

“Tt will die down in five minutes,” said he. ‘What 
do you bet on Warren’s place? Do you think she’ll 
go?” 

“Tt’s mighty hot all around there,” said I doubtfully. 

“Yes, but the flames are going straight up; and, as 
you say, it will begin to die down pretty soon,” put in 
Johnny. 

“The walls are smoking a little,” commented a bystander 
judicially. 

‘‘She’s a fine old bonfire, anyway,” said Talbot. 

Fifteen or twenty men were trying to help Warren’s 
place resist the heat. They had blankets and pails of 
water, and were attempting to interpose these feeble 
defences at the points most severely attacked. Each 
man stood it as long as he could, then rushed out to cool 
his reddened face. 

“Reminds me of the way I used to pop corn when I was 
a kid,” grinned a miner. “I wouldn’t care for that job.” 

“Just the same, they’ll save it,” observed Talbot judi- 
cially. 

Almost coincident with his words a long-drawn a-ah! 
burst from the crowd. A wandering gust of wind came in 
from the ocean. For the briefest instant the tall straight 
column of flame bent gracefully before it, then came upright 
again as it passed. In that instant it licked across the 
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side wall of Warren’s place, and immediately Warren’s 
place burst into flame. 

‘Hard luck!”? commented Talbot. 

The firefighters swarmed out like bees from a disturbed 
hive. 

“Our hotel next,” said Johnny. 

“That’s safe enough; there’s a wide lot between,” I 
observed. 

A fresh crew of firefighters took the place of the others 
— namely, those personally interested in saving the hotel. 

“Lucky the night is so still,”’ said Talbot. 

We watched Warren’s place burn with all the half 
guilty joy of those who are sorry; but who are glad to 
be there if it has to happen. Suddenly Talbot threw up 
his head. 

“Feel that breeze?” he cried. 

“Suction into the fire,” suggested Johnny. 

But Talbot shook his head impatiently, trying to peer 
through the glare into the sky. 

It was a very gentle breeze from the direction of the 
ocean. I could barely feel it on my cheek, and it was 
not strong enough as yet to affect in the slightest the up- 
ward-roaring column of flame. For a moment I was 
inclined to agree with Johnny that it was simply a current 
of air induced by the conflagration. But now an uneasy 
motion began to take place in the crowd. Men elbowed 
their way here and there, met, conierred, gathered in 
knots. In less than a minute Talbot signalled us. We 
made our way to where he was standing with Sam Brannan, 
Casey, Green, and a few others. 
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“Thank God the wind is from the northwest,’’ Talbot 
said fervently. ‘The Ward Block is safely to windward, 
and we don’t need to worry about that, anyway. But 
it is a wind, and it’s freshening. We’ve got to do something 
to stop this fire.” 

As though to emphasize the need for some sort of action, 
a second and stronger puff of wind sent whirling aloft a 
shower of sparks and brands. 

We started at double quick in the direction of the 
flimsy small structures between the old El Dorado 
and the Parker House. Some men, after a moment, 
brought ropes and axes. We began to tear down the 
shanties. ; 

But before we had been at work five minutes, the fire 
began torun. The wind from the sea increased. Blazing 
pieces of wood flew through the air like arrows. Flames 
stooped in their stride, and licked up their prey, and 
went on rejoicing. Structures one minute dark and cold 
and still burst with startling suddenness and completeness 
into rioting conflagration. Our little beginning of a 
defence was attacked and captured before we had had time 
to perfect it. The half dozen shanties we had pulled to 
the ground merely furnished piled fuel. Somewhat 
demoralized, we fell back, and tried, rather vaguely, to 
draw a second line of defence. The smoke and sparks 
suffocated and overwhelmed us, and the following flames 
leaped upon us as from behind an ambush. Some few 
men continued gropingly to try to do something, but the 
most of us were only too glad to get out where we could 
catch a breath. 
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Almost immediately, however, we were hurried back 
by frantic merchants. 

“Save the goods!” was the cry. 

We laboured like slaves, carrying merchandise, fixtures, 
furniture, anything and everything from the darkened 
interiors of buildings to the open spaces. I worked as 
I had never worked before, and not once did I know whose 
property I thus saved. At first I groped in the darkness, 
seizing what I could; then gradually, like the glow of a 
red dawn, a strange light grew, showing dimly and ruddily 
the half-guessed features of the place. It glowed, this 
light, increasing in power as heating metal slowly turns 
red. And then the flames licked through; and dripping 
with sweat, I abandoned that place to its enemy. 

All sense of time and all sense of locality were lost. The 
world was a strange world of deep, concealing shadows 
and strong, revealing glares, and a mist of smoke, and 
hurrying, shouting, excited multitudes. Sometimes T founa 
myself in queer little temporary eddies of stillness, where 
a certain calm and leisure seemed to have been insulated. 
Then for a brief moment or so I rested. Occasionally 
I would find myself with some stranger, and we would 
exchange brief exclamatory remarks. 

“Whole city is going!” 

“Looks like it.” 

“Hear a roof fell in and killed twenty men.” 

“Probably exaggerated.” 

“Probably. Don’t catch me under no falling roofs! 
When she gets afire, I get out.” 

“Same here.” 
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‘Well, I suppose we ought to try to do something.” 

‘‘Suppose so.” 

And we would go at it again. 

At the end of two or three hours — no man can guess 
time in such a situation —the fire stopped advancing. 
I suppose the wind must have changed, though at the time 
I did not notice it. At any rate, I found myself in the 
gray dawn looking rather stupidly at a row of the frailest 
kind of canvas and scantling houses which the fire had 
sheared cleanly in two, and wondering why in thunder the 
rest of them hadn’t burned! 

A dense pall of smoke hung over the city, and streamed 
away to the south and east. In the burned district all 
sense of location had been lost. Where before had been 
well-known landmarks now lay a flat desert. The fire 
had burned fiercely and completely, and, in lack of food, 
had died down to almost nothing. A few wisps of smoke 
still rose, a few coals glowed, but beside them nothing 
remained to indicate even the laying out of the former plan. 
Only over across a dead acreage of ashes rose here and 
there the remains of isolated brick walls. They looked, 
through the eddying mists and smoke, like ancient ruins, 
separated by wide spaces. 

I gazed dully across the waste area, taking deep 
breaths, resting, my mind numb. Then gradually it 
was borne in on me that the Plaza itself looked 
rather more empty-sided than it should. A cold hand 
gripped my heart. I began to skirt the smouldering 
embers of the shanties and wooden warehouses, trying 
to follow where the streets had been. Men were prowling 
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about everywhere, blackened by smoke, their clothing torn 
and burned. 

“Can you make out where Higgins’s store was?” one of 
them hailed me. “TI had a little shanty next door, and 
some gold dust. Figure I might pan it out of the ashes, 
if I could only find the place.”’ 

I had no time to help him, and left him prowling around. 
seeking for a landmark. 

The Plaza was full of people. I made my way to the 
northerly corner, and, pushing a passage through the 
bystanders, contemplated three jagged, tottering brick 
walls, a heap of smouldering débris, and a twisted tangle 
of iron work. This represented all that remained of the 
Ward Block. The change of wind that had saved the 
shanties had destroyed our fortune! 
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Within ten hours men were at work rebuilding. Within 
ten days the burned area was all rebuilt. It took us 
just about the former period of time to determine that 
we would be unable to save anything from the wreck; 
and about the latter period for the general public to find it 
out. 4 

Talbot made desperate efforts for a foothold, and in 
succession interviewed all the big men. They were sorry 
but they were firm. Each had been hard hit by the fire; 
each had himself to cover; each was forced by circumstances 
to grasp every advantage. Again, they were sorry. 

“Ves, they are!” cried Talbot; “they just reach out 
and grab what ought to be my profits! Well, it’s the 
game. I’d do the same myself. ’ 

By that night we knew that Talbot had lost every piece 
of property he owned — or thought he owned. The de- 
struction of the Ward Block swept away every cent of 
income, with the exception of the dividends from the Wharf 
Company stock. These latter could not begin to meet the 
obligations of interest and agreed payments on the other 
property. 

The state of affairs became commonly known in about 
ten days simply because, in those rapid times, obligations 
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were never made nor money lent for longer periods 
than one month. At the end of each thirty days they 
had to be renewed. Naturally Talbot could not renew 
them. 

We knew all that long in advance, and we faced the 
situation with some humour. 

“Well, boys,” said Talbot, ‘‘here we are. About a year 
ago, as I remember it, our assets were a bundle of newspapers 
and less than a hundred dollars. Haven’t even got a 
newspaper now, but I reckon among us we could iust about 
scrape up the hundred dollars.” 

“Ive got nearer twenty-seven hundred in my belt,” 
IT pointed out. 

An embarrassed silence fell for a moment; then Talbot 
spoke up, picking his words very carefully. 

“We've talked that over, Frank,” said he, ‘and we’ve 
come to the conclusion that you must keep that and geo 
home, just as you planned todo. You’re the only man of us 
who has managed to keep what he has made. Johnny falls 
overboard and leaves his in the bottom of the Sacramento; 
Yank gets himself busted in a road-agent row; I — I — 
well, I blow soap bubbles! You’ve kept at it, steady and 
strong and reliable, and you deserve your good luck, 
You shouldn’t lose the fruits of your labour because we, 
each in our manner, have been assorted fools.” 

I listened to this speech with growing indignation; 
and at its conclusion I rose up full of what I considered 
righteous anger. My temper is very slow to rouse, but 
when once it wakes, it takes possession of me. 

“Look here, you fellows!” I cried, very red in the 
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face, they tellme. “You answer me a few questions. Are 
we or are we not partners? Are weor are we not friends? 
Do you or do you not consider me a low-lived, white- 
livered, mangy, good-for-nothing yellow pup? Why, 
confound your pusillanimous souls, what do you mean by 
talking to me in that fashion? For just about two cents 
I'd bust your fool necks for you — every one of you!” I 
glared vindictively at them. ‘‘Do you suppose I’d make 
any such proposition to any of you — to ask you to sneak 
off like a whipped cur leaving me to take the ——” 

“Hold on, Frank,” interposed Talbot soothingly. ‘I 
didn’t mean <4 

“Didn’t you?” I cried. ‘Well, what in hell did you 
mean? Weren’t you trying to make me out a quitter?” 
I had succeeded in working loose my heavy gold belt, and 
I dashed it on the table in front of them. “There! Now. 
you send for some gold scales, right now, and you divide 
that up! Right here! Damn it all, boys,’ I ended, 
with what to a cynical bystander would have seemed rather 
a funny slump into the pathetic, “I thought we were all 
real friends! You’ve hurt my feelings!” 

It was very young, and very ridiculous — and perhaps 
(I can say it from the vantage of fifty years) just a little 
touching. At any rate, when I had finished, my comrades 
were looking in all directions, and Talbot cleared his 
throat a number 2f times before he replied. 

“Why, Frank,’ he said gently, at last, “of course 
we'll take it we never dreamed — of course — it was 
stupid of us, I'll admit. Naturally, I see just how you 
feel ? 
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“Tt comes to about seven hundred apiece, don’t it?” 
drawled Yank. 

The commonplace remark saved the situation from ba 
thos, as I am now certain shrewd old Yank knew it would. 

“What are you going to do with your shares, boys?’ 
asked Talbot after a while. ‘“‘Going back home, or mining? 
Speak up, Yank.” 

Yank spat accurately out the open window. 

“T’ve been figgering,” he replied. ‘‘And when you come 
right down to it, what’s the use of going back? Ain’t it 
just an idee we got that it’s the proper thing tode? What's 
the matter with this country, anyway — barring mining?” 

“Barring mining?” echoed Talbot. 

“To hell with mining!” said Yank; “it’s all right 
for a vacation, but it ain’t noways a white man’s stiddy 
work. Well, we had our vacation.” 

“Then you’re not going back to the mines?” 

“Not any!” stated Yank emphatically. 

“Nor home?” 

CIN Ones 

“What then?” 

“I’m going to take up a farm up thar whar the Pine 
boys is settled, and I’m going to enjoy life reasonable. 
Thar’s good soil, and thar’s water; thar’s pleasant pros: 
pects, and lots of game and fish. What more does a man 
want? And what makes me sick is that it’s been thar all 
the time and it’s only just this minute I’ve come to see it.” 

“Mines for you, Johnny, or home?” asked Talbot. 

“Me, home?” cried Johnny; “why ” he checked 
himself, and added more quietly. “No, I’m not going 
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home. There’s nothing there for me but a good time, when 
you come right down to it. And mines? It strikes me 
that fresh gold is easy to get, but almighty hard to keep.” 

“Vou never saia a truer word than that, Johnny,” 
I putin. 

‘“Besides which, I quit mining some time ago, as you 
remember,” went on Johnny, “due to an artistic aversion 
to hard work,” he added. 

“Any plans?” asked Talbot. 

“T think [ll just drift up to Sonoma and talk things 
over with Danny Randall,” replied Johnny vaguely. 
“He had some ae of an idea of extending this express 
service next year.” 

“And your” Talbot turned ov me. 

“T” said I, firmly, “am going to turn over my share 
in a business partnership with you; and in the meantime 
I expect to get a job driving team with John McGlynn 
for enough to pay the board bill while you rustle. And 
that goes!” I added warningly. 

“Thank you, Frank,” replied Talbot, and I thought 
I saw his bright eye dim. He held silent for a moment. 
“Do you know,” he said suddenly, “TI believe we’re on the 
right track. It isn’t the gold. That is a bait, a glittering 
bait, that attracts the world to these shores. It’s the 
country. The gold brings them, and out of the hordes 
that come, some, like us, will stick. And after the gold 
is dug and scattered and all but forgotten, we will find that 
we have fallen heirs to an empire.” 
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THE GRAY DAWN 


I 


N THE veranda of the Bella Union Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, a man sat enjoying his morning pipe. The Bella 
Union overlooked the Plaza of that day, a dusty, un- 
kempt, open space, later to be swept and graded and dignified 
into Portsmouth Square. The man was at the younger fringe 
of middle life. He was dressed neatly and carefully in the 
fashionable costume of the time, which was the year of grace 
1852. As to countenance, he was square and solid; as to 
physique, he was the same; as to expression, he inclined toward 
the quietly humorous; in general he would strike the observer 
as deliberately, philosophically competent. A large pair of 
steelbound spectacles sat halfway down his nose. Sometimes 
he read his paper through their lenses; and sometimes, for- 
getting, he read over the tops of their bows. The newspaper he 
held was an extraordinary document. It consisted of four large 
pages. The outside page was filled solidly with short eight or 
ten line advertisements; the second page grudgingly vouch- 
safed a single column of news items; the third page warmed to 
a column of editorial and another of news; all the rest of the 
space on these and the entire fourth page was again crowded 
close with the short advertisements. They told of the arrival 
of ships, the consignment of goods, the movements of real 
estate, the sales of stock, but mainly of auctions. The man 
paid little attention to the scanty news, and none at all to the 
editorials. His name was John Sherwood, and he was a pow- 
erful and respected public gambler. 
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The approach across the Plaza of a group of men caused him 
to lay aside his paper, and with it his spectacles. The doffng 
cf the latter strangely changed his whole expression. ‘The 
philosophical middle-aged quietude fell from him. He became 
younger, keener, more alert. It was as though he had re- 
moved a disguise. 

The group approaching were all young men, and all dressed 
in the height of fashion. At that rather picturesque time this 
implied the flat-brimmed beaver hat; the long swallowtail or 
skirted coat; the tight “pantaloons”’; varicoloured, splendid, 
low-cut waistcoats of satin, of velvet, or of brocade; high wing 
collars; varnished beots; many sparkling studs and cravat 
pins; rather longish hair; and whiskers cut close to the cheek 
or curling luxuriantly under the chin. They were prosperous, 
well-fed, arrogant-looking youths, carrying their crests high, 
the light of questing recklessness in their eyes, ready to laugh, 
drink, or fight with anybody. At sight of Sherwood they waved 
friendly hands and canes, and veered in his direction. 

“Yo’re just the man we are looking foh!” cried a tall, dark, 
graceful young fellow. ‘We are all ’specially needful of wis- 
dom. The drinks are on some one, and we cain’t decide who.” 

John Sherwood, his keen eyes twinkling, set his chair down on 
four legs. 

“State your case, Cal,” he said. 

Cal waved a graceful hand at a stout, burly, red-faced man 
whose thick blunt fingers, square blue jowl, and tilted cigar 
gave the flavour of the professional politician. ‘John Webb, 
here—excuse me, Sheriff John Webb—presumin’ on the fact 
that he has been to the mines, and that he came here in "40, 
arrogates to himself the exclusive lyin’ privileges of this as- 
semblage.” 

“Pretty large order,’’ commented Sherwood. 

“Precisely,” agreed Cal, ‘‘and that’s why the drinks are on 
him!” 

But Sheriff Webb, who had been chuckling cavernously 
inside his bulky frame, spoke up in a harsh and husky voice: 
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“T told them an innocent experience of mine, and they try 
to hold me up for drinks. I don’t object to giving them a 
reasonable amount of drinks—what J call reasonable,” he 
added hastily, “but I object to being held up.” 

“He says he used to cook,” put in a small, alert, nervous, 
rather flashily dressed individual named Rowlee, editor of the 
Bugle. 

“T did!” stoutly asseverated Webb. 

“And that he baked a loaf of bread so hard nobody could 
eatiit7 

‘Sounds perfectly reasonable,” said Sherwood. 

“And that nobody could break it,’’ Rowlee went on. 

“T have no difficulty in believing that,” said Sherwood ju- 
dicially. ‘“‘ Your case is mighty weak yet, Cal.” 

“But he claims it was so hard that they used it for a grind- 
stone.” 

“T did not!” disclaimed Webb indignantly. 

An accusing groan met this statement. 

“T tell you I didn’t say anything of the kind,” roared Webb, 
his bull voice overtopping them all. 

“Well, what did you say, then?” challenged Calhoun Ben- 
nett. : 

“T said we tried to use her as a grindstone,” said Webb, “but 
it didn’t work.” 

“‘Weak case, boys; weak case,” said Sherwood. 

The little group, their eyes wide, their nostrils distended, 
waited accusingly for Webb to proceed. After an interval, the 
sheriff, staring critically at the lighted end of his cigar, went on 
in a drawling voice: 

“Ves, we couldn’t get a hole through her to hang her axle 
on. We blunted all our drills. Every Sunday we’d try a new 
scheme. Finally we laid her flat under a tree and rigged a 
lightnin’ rod down to the centre of her. No use. She tore 
that lightning all to pieces.” 

He looked up at them with a limpid, innocent eye, to catch 
John Sherwood gazing at him accusingly. 
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“John Webb,” said he, “you forget that I came out here in 
48. On your honour, do you expect me to believe that yarn?”’ 

“Well,” said Webb, gazing again at his cigar end, “no 
really I don’t. The fact is,” he went on with a perfectly solemn 
air of confidence, “the fact is, I’ve lived out here so long and 
told so many damn lies that now without some help I don’t 
know when to believe myself.” 

“Do we get that drink?” insisted Calhoun Bennett. 

“Oh, Lord, yes, you always get a drink.” 

“Well, come on and ge it then—you, too, of course, Mr. 
Sherwood.” 

The gambler arose, and began leisurely to fold his paper and 
to put away his spectacles. 

“T see you got Mex Ryan off, Cal,’ he observed. “You 
either had extraordinary luck or you’re a mighty fine lawyer. 
Looked like a clear case to me. He just naturally went in and 
beat Rucker half to death in his own store. How did you doit?”’ 

“T assure yo’ it was no sinecure,” laughed the tall, dark 
youth. ‘I earned my fee.” 

“Ves,” grumbled Webb, “but he got six months—and I got 
to take care of him. Cluttering up my jail with dirty beasts 
like Mex Ryan! Could just as easy have turned him loose!” 

“That would have been a little too much!” smiled Bennett. 
“Tt was takin’ some risk to let him off as easy as we did. It 
isn’t so long since the Vigilantes.” 

“Oh, hell, we can handle that sort of trash now,”’ snorted 
Webb. 

“Who was backing Mex, anyway?” asked Rowlee curiously. 

“Better ask who had it in for Rucker,” suggested the fourth 
member of the group, a man who had not heretofore spoken. 
This was Dick Blatchford, a round-faced, rather corpulent, 
cather silent though jovial-looking individual, with a calculating 
and humorous eye. He was magnificently apparelled, but 
rather untidy. 

“Well, I do ask it,” said Rowlee. 

But to this he got no response. 
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“Come on, ain’t you got that valuable paper folded up yet?” 
rumbled Webb to Sherwood. 

They all turned down the high-pillared veranda, toward the 
bar, talking idly and facetiously of last night’s wine and this 
morning’s head. A door opened at their very elbow, and init a 
woman appeared. 


II 


HE was a slender woman, of medium height, with a small, 
S well-poised head, on which the hair lay smooth and glossy. 
Her age was somewhere between thirty and thirty-five 
years. A stranger would have been first of all impressed by the 
imperious carriage of her head and shoulders, the repose of her 
attitude. Become a friend or a longer acquaintance, he would 
have noticed more particularly her wide low brow, her steady 
gray eyes, and her grave but humorous lips. But inevitably he 
would have gone back at last to her more general impression. 
Ben Sansome, the only man in town who did nothing, made 
society and dress a profession and the judgment of women a 
religion, had long since summed her up: “She carries her head 
charmingly.” 

This poised, wise serenity of carriage was well set off by the 
costume of the early fifties—a low collar, above which her neck 
rose like a flower stem; flowing sleeves; full skirts with many 
silken petticoats that whispered and rustled; low sandalled 
shoes, their ties crossed and recrossed around white slender 
ankles. A cameo locket, hung on a heavy gold chain, rose and 
fell with her breast; a cameo brooch pinned together the folds 
of her bodice; massive and wide bracelets of gold clasped her 
wrists and vastly set off her rounded, slender forearms. 

She stood quite motionless in the doorway, nodding with a 
little smile in response to the men’s sweeping salutes, 

“You will excuse me, gentlemen, I am sure,’ said Sherwood 
formally, and instantly turned aside. 

The woman in the doorway thereupon preceded him down a 
narrow, bare, unlighted hallway, opened another door, and en- 
tered a room. Sherwood followed, closing the door after him. 
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“Want something, Patsy?’ he inquired. 

The room was obviously one of the best of the Bella Union. 
That is to say, it was fairly large, the morning sun streamed in 
through its two windows, and it contained a small iron stove. 
In all other respects it differed quite from any other hotel room 
in the San Francisco of that'time. A heavy carpet covered the 
floor, the upholstery was of leather or tapestry, wall paper 
adorned the walls, a large table supported a bronze lamp and 
numerous books and papers, a canary, ina brass cage, hung in the 
sunshine of one of the windows, flitted from perch to perch, 
occasionally uttering a few liquid notes under its breath. 

“Just a little change, Jack, if you have some with you,” said 
the woman. Her speaking voice was rich and low. 

Sherwood thrust a forefinger into his waistcoat pocket, and 
produced one of the hexagonal slugs of gold current at that 
time. 

“Oh, not so much!” she protested. 

“All ve got. What are you up to to-day, Patsy?” 

“T thought of going down to Yet Lee’s—unless there is some- 
thing better to do.” 

“Doesn’t sound inspiring. Did you go to that fair or bazaar 
thing yesterday?” 

She smiled with her lips, but her eyes darkened. 

“Ves, I went. It was not altogether enjoyable. I doubt if 
I'll try that sort of thing again.” 

Sherwood’s eye suddenly became cold and dangerous. 

“Tf they didn’t treat you right A 

She smiled, genuinely this time, at his sudden truculence. 

“They didn’t mob me,” she rejoined equably, “and, anyway, 
I suppose it is to be expected.” 

“Tt’s that cat of Morrell’s,’’ he surmised. 

“Oh, she—and others. I ought not to have spoken of it, 
Jack. It’s really beneath the contempt of sensible people.” _ 

“Tl get after Morrell, if he doesn’t make that woman behave,” 
said Sherfrood, without attention to her last speech. 

She smiled at him again, entirely calm and reasonable. 
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“And what good would it do to ‘get after’ Morrell?” she asked. 
“Mrs. Morrell only stands for what most of them feel. I don’t 
care, anyway. I get along splendidly without them.” She 
sauntered over to the window, where she began idly to poke one 
finger at the canary. 

“For the life of me, Patsy,” confessed Sherwood, “I can’t see 
that they’re an inspiring lot, anyway. From what little I’ve 
seen of them, they haven’t more than an idea apiece. They’d 
bore me to death in a week.” 

“T know that. They’d bore me, too. Don’t talk about them. 
When do they expect the Panama—do you know?” 

But with masculine persistence he refused to abandon the 
topic. 

“J must confess I don’t see the point,” he insisted. “You’ve 
got more brains than the whole lot of them together, you’ve got 
more sense, you're a lot better looking”—he surveyed her, 
standing in the full light by the canary’s cage, her little glossy 
head thrown back, her pink lips pouted teasingly at the charmed 
and agitated bird, her fine clear features profiled in the gold of 
the sunshine—“and you're a thoroughbred, egad, which most 
of them are not.” 

“Oh, thank you, kind sir.” She threw him a humorous glance. 
“But of course that is not the point.” 

“Oh, isn’t it? Well, perhaps you'll tell me the point.” 

She left the canary and came to face him. 

“T’m not respectable,” she said. 

At the word he exploded. 

“Respectable? What are you talking about? You talk as 
though—as though we weren’t married, egad!” 

“Well, Jack,” she replied, a faint mocking smile curving the 
corners of her mouth, “when it comes to that, we did elope, 
you'll have to acknowledge. And we weren’t married for quite 
a long time afterward.” 

“We got married as soon as we could, didn’t we?” he cried 
indignantly. “Was it our fault that we didn’t get married 
sooner? And what difference did it make, anyway?” 
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“Now don’t get all worked up,” she chided. “I’m just 
telling you why, in the eyes of some of these people, I’m not 
‘respectable.’ You asked me, you know.” 

““Go on,” he conceded to this last. 

“Well, we ran away and weren’t married. That’s item one. 
Then perhaps you’ve forgotten that I sat on lookout for some of 
your games in the early days in the mining camps?” 

“Forgotten?” said Sherwood, the light of reminiscence 
springing to his eyes. 

The same light had come into hers. : 

“Will you ever forget,” she murmured, “the camps by the 
summer streams, the log towns, the lights, the smoke, the free- 
dom—the comradeship e 

“Homesick for the old rough days?” he teased. 

“Kind of,” she confessed. “But it wasn’t ‘respectable’—a 
—well, a fairly good-looking woman in a miner’s saloon.” 

He flared again. 

“Do you mean to tell me they dare say ——”’ 

“They dare say anything—behind our backs,” she said, with 
cool contempt. “It’s all drivelling nonsense. I care nothing 
about it. But you asked me. Don’t bother your head about 
it. Have you anything to suggest doing this morning, instead 
of Yet Lee’s?”” She turned away from him toward the door 
leading into another room. “TI’ll get my hat,” she said over 
her shoulder. 

“Look here, Patsy,”’ said Sherwood, rather grimly, “if you 
want to get in with that lot, you shall.” 

She stopped at this, and turned square around. 

“Tf I do—when I do—I will,” she replied. ‘‘But, John Sher- 
wood, you mustn’t interfere—never in the world! Promise!” 
She stood there, almost menacing in her insistence, evidently 
resolved to nip this particularly masculine resolution in the bud. 

“Fgad, Patsy,” cried Sherwood, “you are certainly a raving 
beauty!” 

He covered the ground between them in two strides, and 
crushed her in his arms. She threw her head back for his kiss. 
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A knock sounded, and almost immediately a very black, 
very bullet-headed voung negro thrust his head in at the door. 

“Sam,” said Sherwood deliberately, ‘some day I’m going 
to kill you!” 

“Yes, sah! yes, sah!” agreed Sam heartily. 

“Well, what the devil do you want?” 

“Th’ Panama done been signalled; yes, sah!” said the negro, 
but without following his head through the door. 

“Well, what the devil do you suppose I care, you black limb?” 
roared Sherwood, ‘‘and what do you mean coming in here before 
you’re told?” 

“Yes, sah, yes, sah, dat’s right,” ducked Sam. “Shell lawdah 
the team, sah?” 

“T suppose we might as well go see her docked. Would you 
like it?” he asked his wife. 

“T'd love it.”? 

“Then get the team. And some day I’m going to kill you.” 


III 


M RS. SHERWOOD prepared herself first of all by powder- 


ing her nose. This simple operation, could it have been 
seen by the “respectable” members of the community, 
would in itself have branded her as “fast.” In those days 
cosmetics of any sort were by most considered inventions of the 
devil. It took extraordinary firmness of character even to 
protect one’s self against sunburn by anything more artificial 
than the shadow of a hat or a parasol. Then she assumed a 
fascinating little round hat that fitted well down over her small 
head. ‘This, innocent of pins, was held on by an elastic at the 
back. A ribbon, hanging down directly in front, could be 
utilized to steady it in a breeze. 
“All ready,” she announced, picking up a tiny parasol, about 
big enough for a modern doll. ‘You may carry my mantle.” 
Near the foot of the veranda steps waited Sam at the heads 
of a pair of beautiful, slim, satiny horses. Their bay coats had 
been groomed until they rippled and sparkled with every 
movement of the muscles beneath. Wide red-lined nostrils 
softly expanded and contracted with a restrained eagerness; 
and soft eyes rolled in the direction of the Sherwoods—keen, 
lithe, nervous, high-strung creatures, gently stamping little 
hoofs, impatiently tossing dainty heads, but nevertheless making 
no movement that would stir the vehicle that stood “cramped” 
at the steps. Their harness carried no blinders; their tails, un- 
docked, swept the ground; but their heads were pulled into the 
air by the old stupid overhead check reins until their noses 
pointed almost straight ahead. It gave them rather a haughty 
air. 
Sherwood stepped in first, took the reins in one hand, and 
13 
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offered his other hand to his wife. Sam instantly left the 
horses’ heads to hold a wicker contrivance against the arc of 
the wheels. This was to protect skirts from dusty tires. Mrs. 
Sherwood settled as gracefully to her place as a butterfly on its 
flower. Sarn snatched away the wicker guards. Sherwood 
spoke to the horses. With a purring little snort they moved 
smoothly away. The gossamerlike wheels threw the light 
from their swift spokes. Sam, half choked by the swirl of dust, 
gazed after them. Sherwood, leaning slightly forward against 
the first eagerness of the animals, showed a strong, competent, 
arresting figure, with his beaver hat, his keen grim face, his snow- 
white linen, and the blue of his brass-buttoned coat. The 
beautiful horses were stepping as one, a delight to the eye, mak- 
ing nothing whatever of the frail vehicle at their heels. But 
Sam’s eye lingered longest on the small stately figure of his 
mistress. She sat very straight, her head high, the little parasol 
poised against the sun, the other hand clasping the hat ribbon. 

“Dem’s quality foh sure!” said Sam with conviction. 

Sherwood drove rapidly around the edge of the Plaza and 
so into Kearney Street. From here to the water front were by 
now many fireproof brick and stone structures, with double doors 
and iron shutters, like fortresses. So much had San Francisco 
learned from her five disastrous fires, The stone had come 
from China, the brick also from overseas. Down side streets 
one caught glimpses of huge warehouses—already in this year 
of 1852 men talked of the open-air auctions of three years before 
as of something in history inconceivably remote. The streets, 
where formerly mule teams had literally been drowned in mud, 
now were covered with planking. This made a fine resounding 
pavement. Horses’ hoofs went merrily klop, klop, klop, and the 
wheels rumbled a dull undertone. San Francisco had been very 
proud of this pavement when it wasnew. She was very grateful 
for it even now, for in the upper part of town the mud and dust 
were still something awful. Unfortunately the planks were be- 
ginning to wear out in places; and a city government, trying 
to give the least possible for its taxes, had made no repairs. 
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There were many holes, large or small: jagged, splintered, ugly 
holes going down to indeterminate blackness either of depth or 
mud. Private philanthropists had fenced or covered these. 
Private facetiousness had labelled most of them with sign- 
boards. These were rough pictures of disaster painted from the 
marking pot, and various screeds—“Head of Navigation,” 
“No Bottom,” ‘Horse and Dray Lost Here,” “Take Sound- 
ings,” “Storage, Inquire Below,” “Good Fishing for Teal,” 
and the like. 

Among these obstructions Sherwood guided his team skilfully, 
dodging not only them, but other vehicles darting or crawling 
in the same direction. There were no rules of the road. Omni- 
buses careered along, every window rattling loudly; drays 
creaked and strained, their horses’ hoofs slipping against wet 
planks; horsemen threaded their way; nondescript delivery 
wagons tried to outrattle the omnibuses. The din was some- 
thing extraordinary—hoofs drumming, wheels rumbling, oaths 
and shouts, and from the sidewalks the blare and bray of brass 
bands in front of the various auction shops. Newsboys and 
bootblacks darted in all directions, shouting raucously as they 
do to-day. Cigar boys, an institution of the time, added to 
the hubbub. “Everybody was going in the same direction, some 
sauntering with an air of leisure, some hurrying as though their 
fortunes were at stake. 

A wild shriek arose, and everybody made room for the steam 
sand shovel on its way to dump the sand hills into the bay. It 
was called the “steam paddy” to distinguish it from the “hand 
paddy”—out of Cork or Dublin. It rumbled by on its track, 
very much like juggernaut in its calm indifference as to how 
many it ran over. Sherwood’s horses looked at it nervously 
askance; but he spoke to them, and though they trembled they 
stood. 

Now they debouched on the Central Wharf, and the sound of 
the hoofs and the wheels changed its tone. Central Wharf 
extended a full mile into the bay. It was lined on either side 
itsnarrow roadway by small shacks, in which were offered fowls. 
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fish, vegetables, candy, refreshments. Some of them were 
tiny saloons or gambling houses. But by far the majority were 
the cubicles where the Jewish slop sellers displayed their wares. 
Men returning from the mines here landed, and here replenished 
their wardrobes. Everything was exposed to view outside, like 
clothes hung out after a rain. 

The narrow way between this long row of shops was crowded 
almost dangerously. Magnificent dray horses, with long hair on 
the fetlocks above their big heavy hoofs, bridling in conscious 
pride of silver-mounted harness and curled or braided manes, 
rose above the ruck as their ancestors, the warhorses, must have 
risen in raedieval battle. The crowd parted before them and 
closed in behind them. Here and there, too, a horseman could be 
seen—with a little cleared space at his heels. Or a private 
calash picking its way circumspectly. 

From her point of vantage on the elevated seat Mrs. Sherwood 
could see over the heads of people. She sat very quietly, her 
body upright, but in the poised repose characteristic of her. 
Many admiring glances were directed at her. She seemed to be 
unconscious of them. Nevertheless, nothing escaped her. She 
saw, and appreciated and enjoyed, every phase of that hetero- 
geneous crowd—miners in their exaggeratedly rough clothes, 
brocaded or cotton clad Chinese, gorgeous Spaniards or Chilefios, 
drunken men, sober men, excited men, empty cans or cases 
kicking around underfoot, frantic runners for hotels or steam- 
boats trying to push their way by, newsboys and cigar boys 
darting about and miraculously worming their way through im- 
penetrable places. Atop a portable pair of steps a pale, well- 
dressed young man was playing thimble-rig on his knees with a 
gilt pea. From an upturned keg a preacher was exhorting, And 
occasionally, through gaps between the shacks, she caught 
glimpses of blue water; or of ships at anchor; or, more often, of 
the tall pile drivers whose hammers went steadily up and down. 

Sherwood guided his glossy team and light spidery vehicle 
with the greatest delicacy and skill. He was wholly absorbed 
in his task. Suddenly up ahead a wild turmoil broke out. 
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People crowded to right and left, clambering, shouting, scream- 
ing. A runaway horse hitched to a light buggy came careering 
down the way. 

A collision seemed inevitable. Sherwood turned his horses’ 
heads directly at an open shop front. They hesitated, their small 
pointed ears working nervously. Sherwood spoke to them. They 
moved forward, quivering, picking their way daintily. Sherwood 
spoke again. They stopped. The runaway hurtled by, missing 
the tail of the buggy by two feet. A moment later a grand crash 
marked the end of its career farther down the line. Again 
Sherwood spoke to his horses, and exerted the slightest pressure 
on the reins. Daintily, slowly, their ears twitching back and 
forth, their fine eyes rolling, they backed out of the opening. 

Throughout all this exciting little incident the woman had not 
altered her pose nor the expression of her face. Her head high, 
her eye ruminative, she had looked on it all as one quite de- 
tached from possible consequences. The little parasol did not 
change its angle. Only, quite deliberately, she had relinquished 
the ribbon by which she held on her hat, and had placed her 
slender hand steadingly on the side of the vehicle. 

The bystanders, already leaping down from their places of 
refuge and again crowding the narrow way, directed admiring 
eyes toward the beautiful, nervous, docile horses, the calm 
and dominating man, and the poised, dainty creature at his side. 
One drunken individual cheered her personally. At this a faint 
shell pink appeared in her cheeks, though she gave no other sign 
that she had heard. Sherwood glanced down at her, amused. 

But now emerged the Jew slop seller, very voluble. He had 
darted like a rat to some mysterious inner recess of his burrow; 
but now he was out again filling the air with lamentations, claims, 
appeals for justice. Sherwood did not even glance toward him; 
but in the very act of tooling his horses into the roadway tossed 
the man some silver. Immediately, with shouts and cheers and 
laughter, the hoodlums nearby began a scramble. 

The end of the long wharf widened to a great square, free of all 
buildings but a sort of warehouse near one end. Here a rope 
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divided off a landing space. Close to the rope the multitude 
crowded, ready for its entertainment. Here also stood in stately 
grandeur the three livery hacks of which San Francisco boasted. 
They were magnificent affairs, the like of which has never else- 
where been seen plying for public hire, brightly painted, highly 
varnished, lined with silks, trimmed with solid silver. The 
harnesses were heavily mounted with the same metal. On their 
boxessat fashionablecreatures, dressed, not in livery, but through- 
out in the very latest of the late styles, shod with varnished 
leather, gloved with softest kid. Sherwood drove skilfully to the 
very edge of the roped space, pushing aside the crowd on foot. 
They growled at him savagely. He paid no attention to them, 
and they gave way. The buggy came to a stop. The horses, 
tossing their heads, rolling their eyes, stamping their little hoofs, 
nevertheless stood without need of further attention. 

Now the brass bands blared with a sudden overwhelming blast 
uf sound; the crowd cheered noisily; the runners for the hotels 
began to bark like a pack of dogs. With a vast turmoil of 
paddle wheels, swirling of white and green waters, bellowing of 
speaking trumpets, throwing of handlines and scurrying of deck 
hands and dock hands, the Panama came to rest. After con- 
siderable delay the gangplank was placed. The passengers began 
to disembark, facing the din much as they would have faced the 
buffeting of a strong wind. This was the cream of the entertain- 
ment for which the crowd had gathered; for which, indeed, the 
Sherwoods had made their excursion. Each individual received 
his meed of comment, sometimes audible and by no means always 
flattering. Certainly in variety both of character and of circum- 
stance they offered plenty of material. From wild, half-civilized 
denizens of Louisiana’s canebreaks, clinging closely to their little 
bundles and their long rifles, to the most polished exquisites of 
fashion they offered all grades and intermediates. Some of 
them looked rather bewildered. Some seemed to know just 
what to do and where to go. Most dove into the crowd with the 
apparent idea of losing their identity as soon as possible. The 
three magnificent hacks were filled, and managed, with much 
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plunging and excitement, to plow a way through the crowd and 
so depart. Amusing things happened to which the Sherwoods 
called each other’s attention. Thus a man, burdened with a 
single valise, ducked under the ropes near them. A paper boy 
happened to be standing near. The passenger offered the boy 
a fifty-cent piece. 

“Here, boy,” said he, “just carry this valise for me.” 

The paper boy gravely contemplated the fifty cents, dove into 
his pocket, and produced another. 

“Here, man,” said he, handing them both to the traveller, 
“take this and carry it yourself.” 

One by one the omnibuses filled and departed. The stream of 
passengers down the gangplank had ceased. The crowd began 
to thin. Sherwood gathered his reins to go. Mrs. Sherwood 
suddenly laid her hand on his forearm. 

“Oh, the poor thing!” she cried, her voice thrilling with com- 
passion. 

A young man and a steward were supporting a girl down 
the gangplank. Evidently she was very weak andill. Her face 
was chalky white, with dark rings under the eyes, her lips were 
pale, and she leaned heavily on the men. Although she could not 
have heard Mrs. Sherwood’s exclamation of pity, she happened to 
look up at that instant, revealing a pair of large, dark, and appeal- 
ing eyes. Her figure, too, dressed in a plain travelling dress, 
strikingly simple but bearing the unmistakable mark of dis- 
tinction, was appealing; as were her exquisite, smooth baby skin 
and the downward drooping, almost childlike, curves of her lips. 
The inequalities of the ribbed gangplank were sufficient to cause 
her to stumble. 

“She is very weak,” commented Mrs. Sherwood. 

“She is—or would be—remarkably pretty,” added Sherwood. 
“T wonder what ails her.” 

Arrived at the foot of the gangplank the young man removed 
his hat with an air of perplexity, and looked about him. He was 
of the rather florid, always boyish type; and the removal of his 
hat had revealed a mat of close-curling brown hair, like a cap over 
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his well-shaped head. The normal expression of his face was 
probably quizzically humorous, for already the little lines of 
habitual half laughter were sketched about his eyes. 

“A plunger,” said John Sherwood to himself, out of his 
knowledge of men; then as the young man glanced directly 
toward him, disclosing the colour and expression of his eyes, “a 
plunger in something,” he amended, revising his first impression. 

But now the humorous element was quite in abeyance, and 
a faint dismay had taken its place. One arm supporting the 
drooping girl, he was looking up and down the wharf. Not a 
vehicle remained save the heavy drays already backing up to 
receive their loads of freight. The dock hands had dropped and 
were coiling the line that had separated the crowd from the land- 
ing stage. 

With another exclamation the woman in the carriage rose, 
and before Sherwood could make a move to assist her, had poised 
on the rim of the wheel and leaped lightly to the dock. Like a 
thistledown she floated to the little group at the foot of the 
gangplank. The steward instantly gave way to her evident 
intention. She passed her arm around the girl’s waist. The 
three moved slowly toward the buggy, Mrs. Sherwood, her head 
bent charmingly forward, murmuring compassionate, broken, 
little phrases, supporting the newcomer’s reviving footsteps. 

Sherwood, a faint, fond amusement lurking in the depths of his 
eyes, quietly cramped the wheels of the buggy. 


IV 


HALF hour later the two men, having deposited the 
women safely in the Sherwoods’ rooms at the Bella 
Union, and having been unceremoniously dismissed by 

Mrs. Sherwood, strolled together to the veranda. They had 
not, until now, had a chance to exchange six words. 

The newcomer, who announced himself as Milton Keith from 
Baltimore, proved to have a likable and engaging personality. 
He was bubbling with interest and enthusiasm; and these 
qualities, provided they are backed solidly, are always pre- 
possessing. Sherwood, quietly studying him, concluded that 
such was the case. His jaw and mouth were set in firm lines; his 
eye, while dancing and mischievous, had depths of capability 
and reserves of forcefulness. But Sherwood was, by inclination 
and by the necessities of his profession, a close observer of men. 
Another, less practised, might have seen here merely an eager, 
rather talkative, apparently volatile, very friendly, quite un- 
reserved young man of twenty-five. Any one, analytical or 
otherwise, could not have avoided feeling the attractive force of 
the youth's personality, the friendly quality that is nine tenths 
individual magnetism and one tenth the cast of mind that 
initially takes for granted the other man’s friendliness. 

At the moment Keith was boyishly avid for the sights of the 
new city. In these modern days of long journeys, a place so remote 
as San Francisco, in the most commonplace of circumstances, 
gathers to its reputation something of the fabulous. How much 
more true then of a city built from sand dunes in four years; five 
times swept by fire, yet rising again and better before its ashes were 
extinct; the resort of all the picturesque, unknown races of the 
earth—-the Chinese, the Chilefio, the Mexican, the Spanish, the 
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Islander, the Moor, the Turk—not to speak of ordinary foreigners 
from Russia, England, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and the 
out-of-the-way corners of Europe; the haunt of the wild and 
striking individuals of all these races. “Sydney ducks” from 
the criminal colonies; “shoulder strikers” direct from the 
tough wards of New York; long, lean, fever-haunted crackers from 
the Georgia mountains or the Louisiana canebrakes; Pike County 
desperadoes; long-haired men from the trapping countries; hard- 
fisted, sardonic state of Maine men fresh from their rivers; and 
Indian fighters from the Western Reserve; grasping, shrewd com- 
mercial Yankees; fire-eating Southern politicians; lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, chiefs, and thiefs, the well-educated and the 
ignorant, the high-minded and the scalawags, all dumped down 
together on a sand hill to work out their destinies; a city whose 
precedents, whose morals, whose laws, were made or adapted on 
the spot; where might in some formor another—revolver, money, 
influence—made its only right; whose history ranged in three 
years the gamut of human passion, strife, and development; whose 
background was the fabled El Dorado whence the gold in un- 
ending floods poured through its sluices. To the outside world 
tales of these things had come. They did not lose in the journey. 
The vast loom of actual occurrences rose above the horizon like 
mirages. Names and events borrowed a half-legendary quality 
from distances, as elsewhere from time. Keith had heard of 
Coleman, of Terry, of Broderick, Brannan, Gwin, Geary, as he 
had heard of the worthies of ancient history; he had visualized 
the fabled splendours of San Francisco’s great gambling houses, of 
the excitements of her fervid, fevered life, as he might have visual- 
ized the magnificences of pagan Rome; he had listened to tales 
of her street brawls, her vast projects, the buccaneering raids of 
her big men, her Vigilance Committee of the year before, as he 
would have listened to the stories of one of Napoleon’s veterans. 
Now, by the simple process of a voyage that had seemed literally 
interminable but now was past, he had landed in the very midst of 
fable. It was like dying, he told Sherwood eagerly, like going 
irretrievably to a new planet. All his old world now seemed 
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as remote, as insubstantial, as phantomlike, as this had 
seemed. 

“Even yet I can’t believe it’s all so,” he cried, walking excitedly 
back and forth, and waving an extinct cigar. “I’ve got to see it, 
touch it! Why, I know it allin advance. That must be where 
the Jenny Lind Theatre stood—before the fire—just opposite? I 
thought so! And the bay used to come up to Montgomery 
Street, only a block down! You see, I know it all! And when 
we came in, and I saw all those idle ships lying at anchor, just as 
they have lain since their crews deserted them in ’49 to go to the 
mines—and I know why they haven’t been used since, why they 
will continue to lie there at anchor until they rot or sink——” 

“Do you?” said Sherwood, who was vastly amused and 
greatly taken by this fresh enthusiasm. 

“Yes, the clipper ships!” Keith swept on. “The first cargoes 
in this new market make the money—the fastest clippers—poor 
old hulks—but you brought in the argonauts!”’ 

So he ran on, venting his impatience, so plainly divided between 
his sense of duty in staying near his wife and his great desire to 
slip the leash, that Sherwood smiled to himself. Once again he 
mentioned Coleman and the Vigilantes of ’51. 

“T suppose he’s around here? I may see him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sherwood, “‘you’ll see him. But if you would 
accept a bit of advice, go slow. You must remember that such a 
movement makes enemies, arouses opposition. A great many 
excellent people—whom you will know—are a little doubtful 
about all that.” 

Keith mentioned other names. 

“T know themall. They are among the most influential mem- 
pers of the bar.” He glanced at a large watch. “Just at this 
hour we might find them at the Monumental engine house. 
What do you say?” 

“T should like nothing better!” cried Keith. 

“Your wife’s illness is not likely to require immediate at- 
tendance?” suggested Sherwood inquiringly. 

“She’s only seasick—horrible voyage—she’s always under the 
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weather on shipboard—three weeks of it from Panama— 
Nan’s as strong as a horse,” replied Keith, with obvious impa- 
tience. 

They walked across the Plaza to the Monumental fire engine 
house, a square brick structure of two stories, with wide folding 
doors, and a bell cupola apart. Keith paused to admire the 
engine. It was of the type usual in those days, consisting of a 
waterbox with inlet and outlet connections, a pump atop, and 
parallel pump rails on either side, by the hand manipulation of 
which the water was thrown with force from the box. The 
vehicle was drawn by means of a long rope, carried on a drum. 
This could be slacked off at need to accommodate as high as a 
hundred men or as few as would suffice to move her. So far this 
engine differed in no manner from those Keith had seen in the 
East. But this machine belonged to a volunteer company, one of 
many and all rivals. It was gayly coloured. On the sides of its 
waterbox were scenic paintings of some little merit. ‘The wood- 
work was all mahogany. Its brass ornamentation was heavy 
and brought to a high state of polish. From a light rack along . 
its centre dangled two beautifully chased speaking trumpets, and 
a row of heavy red-leather helmets. Axes nestled in sockets. A 
screaming gilt eagle, with wings outspread, hovered atop. Along- 
side the engine stood the hook and ladder truck and the hose 
cart. These smaller and less important vehicles were painted in 
the same scheme of colour, were equally glittering and polished. 
Keith commented on all this admiringly. 

“Yes,” said Sherwood, “you see, since the big fires, it has be- 
come a good deal a matter of pride. There are eleven volunteer 
companies, and they are great rivals in everything, political and 
social, as well as in the line of regular business, so to speak. 
Mighty efficient. You'll have to join a company, of course; 
and you better look around a little before deciding. Each rep- 
resents something different—some different element. They are 
really as much clubs as fire companies.” 

They mounted to the upper story, where Keith found himself 
in a long room, comfortably fitted with chairs, tables, books, and 
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papers. A double door showed a billiard table in action. Sher- 
wood indicated a closed door across the hall. 

“Card rooms,” said he briefly. 

The air was blue with smoke and noisy with rather vocifera- 
tive conversation and laughter. Several groups of men were 
gathered in little knots. A negro in white duck moved here and 
there carrying a tray. 

Sherwood promptly introduced Keith to many of these men, 
and he was as promptly asked to name his drink. Keith caught 
few of the names, but he liked the hearty, instant cordiality. 
Remarking on the beauty and order of the machines, loud cries 
arose for “Taylor! Bert Taylor!” After a moment’s delay a 
short, stocky, very red-faced man, with rather a fussy manner, 
came forward. 

“Mr. Keith,” said a tall, dark youth, with a pronounced 
Southern accent, “I want foh to make you acquainted with Mr. 
Tayloh. Mr. Tayloh is at once the patron saint of the Monu- 
mentals, but to a large extent its ‘angel’ as well—I hope you 
understand the theatrical significance of that term, suh. He is 
motheh, fatheh, guardeen, and dry nurse to every stick, stone, and 
brick, every piece of wood, brass, or rubbah, every inch of hose, 
and. every man gnd Irishman on these premises.” Taylor had 
turned an embarrassed brick red. “Mr. Keith,” went on the 
dark youth, explanatorily, “was just sayin’ that though he had 
inspected carefully many fire equipments, per’fessional and 
amateur, he had nevah feasted his eyes on so complete an outfit 
as that of our Monumentals.” 

Keith had not said all this, but possibly he had meant it. The 
brick-red, stocky little man was so plainly embarrassed and 
anxious to depart that Keith racked his brains for something to 
say. All he could remember was the manufacturer’s nameplate 
on the machine downstairs. 

“T see you have selected the Hunaman engine, sir,” said he. 
The little man’s eye brightened. 

“Tt may be, sir, that you favour the piano-box type—of the 
sort made by Smith or Van Ness? ” he inquired politelv. 
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“It is a point on which my opinion is still suspended,” replied 
Keith with great gravity. 

The little man moved nearer, and his shyness fell from him. 

“Oh, but really there is no choice, none whatever!”’ he cried. 
“Tm sure, sir, I can convince you in five minutes. I assure 
you we have gone into the subject thoroughly—this Hunaman 
cost us over five thousand dollars; and you may be certain we 
went very thoroughly into the matter before making the in- 
vestment——~” 

He went on talking in his self-effacing, deprecatory, but very 
earnest fashion. The other men in the group, Keith felt, were 
watching with covert amusement. Occasionally, he thought to 
catch half-concealed grins at his predicament. In less than the 
five minutes the claims of the piano, box were utterly demolished. 
Followed a dissertation on methods of fighting fire; and then a 
history of the Monumental Company—its members, its officers, 
and its proud record. “And our bell—did you know that?— 
is the bell used by the Vigilantes ” He broke off suddenly in 
confusion, his embarrassinent descending on him again, A - 
moment later he sidled away. 

“But I found him very interesting!” protested Keith, in 
answer to implied apologies. : 

“Bert is invaluable here; but he’s a lunatic on fire apparatus 
We couldn’t get along without him, but it’s sometimes mighty 
difficult to get on with him,” said some one. 

Keith was making a good impression without consciously 
trying todoso. His high spirits of youth and enthusiasm were 
in his favour; and as yet he had no interests to come into conflict 
with those of any one present. More drinks were ordered and 
fresh cigars lighted. From Sherwood they now learned that 
Keith had but just landed, and intended to settle as a per- 
manent resident. As one man they uprose. 

“And yo’ wastin’ of yo’ time indoors!’ mourned the dark 
Southerner. “And so much to see!” 

Enthusiastically they surrounded him and led him forth, 
Only a very old, very small, very decadent viliage is devoid of 
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what is modernly called the “booster” spirit. In those early 
days of slow transportation and isolated communities, local 
patriotism was much stronger than it is now. And something 
about the air’s wine of the Pacific slope has always, and probably 
will always, make of every man an earnest proselyte for what- 
ever patch of soil he calls home. But add to these general 
considerations the indubitable facts of harbour, hill, health, 
opportunity, activity, and a genuine history, if of only three 
years, one can no longer marvel that every man, each in his own 
way, Saw visions. 

In the course of the next few hours Keith got confused and 
mixed impressions of many things. The fortresslike warehouses; 
the plank roads; the new Jenny Lind Theatre; the steam paddies 
eating steadily into the sand hills at the edge of town; the 
Dramatic Museum; houses perched on the crumbling edges of 
hills; houses sunk far below the level of new streets, with tin cans 
and ducks floating around them; new office buildings; places 
where new office buildings were going to be or merely ought to be; 
land that in five years was going to be worth fabulous sums; un- 
likely looking spots where historic things had stood or had 
happened—all these were pointed out to him. He was called 
upon to exercise the eye of faith; to reconstruct; to eliminate the 
unfinished, the mean, the sordid; to overlook the inadequate; to 
build the city as it was sure to be; and to concern himself with 
that and that only. Headmired Mount Tamalpais over the way. 
He was taken up a high hill—a laborious journey—to gaze on the 
spot where he would have been able to see Mount Diabolo, if only 
Mount Diabolo had been visible. And every few blocks he was 
halted and made to shake hands with some one who was always 
immediately characterized to him impressively, under the breath 
—Colonel Baker, sir, one of the most divinely endowed men 
with the gift of eloquence, sir’’; “Mr. Rowlee, sir, editor of one of 
our leading journals”’; “ Judge Caldwell, sir at present one of the 
ornaments of our bench”; “Mr. Ben Sansome, sir, a leadin’ 
young man in our young but vigorous social life’; and so on. 

These introductions safely and ceremoniously accomplished, 
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each newcomer insisted on leading the way to the nearest 
bar. 

“T insist, sir. It is just the hour for my afternoon toddy.” 

After some murmuring of expostulation, the invitation was in- 
variably accepted. 

There was always a barroom immediately adjacent. Keith 
was struck by the number and splendour of these places. Al- 
though San Francisco was only three years removed from the 
tent stage, and although the freightage from the centres of 
civilization was appalling, there was no lack of luxury. Mahog- 
any bars with brass rails, huge mirrors with gilt frames, pyramids 
of delicate crystal, rich hangings, oil paintings of doubtful merit 
but indisputable interest, heavy chandeliers of prism glasses, 
most elaborate free lunches, and white-clad barkeepers—such 
matters were common to all. In addition, certain of the more 
pretentious boasted special attractions. Thus, one place sup- 
ported its ceiling on crystal pillars; another—and this was 
crowded—had dashing young women to serve the drinks, though 
the mixing was done by men; a third offered one of the new large 
musical boxes capable of playing several very noisy tunes; a fourth 
had imported a marvellous piece of mechanism: a piece of 
machinery run by clockwork, exhibiting the sea in motion, a ship 
tossing on its bosom; on shore, a watermill in action, a train of 
cars passing over a bridge, a deer chase with hounds, huntsmen, 
and game, all in pursuit or flight, and the like. The barkeepers 
were marvels of dexterity and of especial knowledge. At com- 
mand they would deftly and skilfully mix a great variety of 
drinks—cocktails, sangarees, juleps, bounces, swizzles, and many 
others. In mixing these drinks it was their especial pride to 
pass them at arm’s length from one tall glass to another, the fluid 
describing a long curve through the air, but spilling never a drop. 

In these places Keith pledged in turn each of his new acquaint- 
ances, and was pledged by them. Never, he thought, had he 
met so jolly, so interesting, so experienced a lot of men. They 
had not only lived history, they had made it. They were so full 
of high spirits and the spirit of play. His heart warmed to them 
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mightily; and over and over he told himself that he had made no 
mistake in his long voyage to new fields of endeavour. On the 
other hand, he, too, made a good impression. Naturally the 
numerous drinks had something to do with this mutual esteem; 
but also it was a fact that his boyish, laughing, half-reckless spirit 
had much in common with the spirit of the times. Quite ac- 
cidentally he discovered that the tall, dark Southern youth was 
Calhoun Bennett. This then seemed to him a remarkable co- 
incidence. 

“Why, I have a letter of introduction to you!” he said. 

Again and again he recurred to this point, insisting on telling 
everybody how extraordinary the situation was. 

“Here I’ve been talking to him for three hours,”’ he exclaimed, 

‘and never knew who he was, and all the time I had a letter of 
introduction to him!” 

This and a warm irresponsible glow of comradeship were the 
sole indications of the drinks he had had. Keith possessed a 
strong head. Some of the others were not so fortunate. Little 
Rowlee was frankly verging on drunkenness. 

The afternoon wind was beginning to die, and the wisps of 
high fog that had, since two o’clock, been flying before it, now 
paused and forgathered to veil the sky. Dusk was falling. 

“Look here,” suggested Rowlee suddenly; “let’s go to 
Allen’s Branch and have a good dinner, and then drift around to 
Belle’s place and see if there’s any excitement to be had there- 
abouts.” 

“Belle—our local Aspasia, sah,” breathéd a very elaborate 
pompous, elderly Southerner, who had been introduced as Major 
Marmaduke Miles. 

But this suggestion brought to Keith a sudden realization of 
the lateness of the hour, the duration of his absence, and the fact 
that, not only had he not yet settled his wife in rooms of her own, 
but had left her on the hands of strangers. For the first time he 
noticed that Sherwood was not of the party. 

“When did Sherwood leave?” he cried. 

“Oh, a right sma’t time ago,” said Bennett. 
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Keith started to his feet. 

“Tshould like to join you,” said he, “but it is impossible now.” 

A chorus of expostulation went up at this. 

“But I haven’t settled down yet!’’ persisted Keith. “I don’t 
know even whether my baggage is at the hotel.” 

They waived aside his objections; but finding him obdurate, 
perhaps a little panicky over the situation, they gave over urging 
the point. 

“But you must join us later in the evening,” said they. 

The idea grew. 

“T tell you what,” said Rowlee, with half-drunken gravity; 
“he’s got to come back. We can’t afford to lose him this early. 
And he can’t afford to lose us. The best life of this glorious 
commonwealth is as yet a sealed book to him. It is our sacred 
duty, gentlemen, to break those seals. What does he know of 
our temples of Terpsichore? Our altars to the gods of chance? 
Our bowers of the Cyprians?” 

He would have gone on at length, but Keith, laughingly pro- 
testing, trying to disengage himself from the detaining hands, 
broke in with a promise to return. But little Rowlee was not 
satisfied. 

“T think we should take no chances,” he stated. ‘How would 
it be to appoint a committee to *company him and see that he 
gets back?” 

Keith’s head was clear enough to realize with dismay that 
this brilliant idea was about to take. But Ben Sansome, seizing 
the situation, locked ‘his arm firmly in Keith’s, 

“T’ll see personally that he gets back,” said he. 


Vv 


HAT was mighty good of you; you saved my life!” said 
Keith to him, gratefully, as they walked up the street. 

“Vou couldn’t have that tribe of wild Indians de- 

scending on your wife,” said Sansome. He had kept pace with 
the others, but showed it not at all. Sansome was a slender, 
languid, bored, quiet sort of person, exceedingly well dressed in 
the height of fashion, speaking with a slight, well-bred drawl, 
given to looking rather superciliously from beneath his fine eye- 
lashes, almost too good looking. He liked, or pretended he liked, 
to view life from the discriminating spectator’s standpoint; and 
remained unstirred by stirring events. He prided himself on the 
delicacy of his social tact. In the natural course of evolution he 
would probably never marry, and would become in time an “old 
beau,” haunting ballrooms with reminiscences of old-time belles. 

Keith, meeting the open air, began to feel his exhilaration. 

“What I need is my head under a pump for about ten seconds,” 
he told Sansome frankly. “Lord! It was just about time I got 
away.” : 

Arrived at the hotel, Sansome said good-bye, but Keith would 
‘ave none of it. 

“No, no!” he cried. ‘You must come in, now you’ve come so 
‘ar! I want you to meet my wife; she’ll be delighted!” 

And Sansome, whose celebrated social tact had been slightly 
abscured by his potations, finally consented. Truth to tell, it 
would have been a little difficult for him to have got away. 
Poising his light stick and gloves in his left hand, giving his 
drooping moustache a last twirl, and settling his heavy cravat 
in place, he followed Keith down the little hall to the Sherwoods’ 
apartments. 
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At the knock Keith was at once invited to enter. The men 
threw open the door. Sansome stared with all his might. 

Nan Keith had made the usual miraculous recovery from sea- 
sickness once she felt the solid ground beneath her. The beauti- 
ful baby-textured skin had come alive with soft colour, her dark, 
wide, liquid eyes had brightened. She had assumed a soft, silken, 
wrapperlike garment with a wide sash, borrowed from Mrs. 
Sherwood; and at the moment was seated in an enveloping arm- 
chair beneath a wide-shaded lamp. The firm, soft lines of her 
figure, uncorseted in this negligée, were suggested beneath the 
silk. Sansome stopped short, staring, his eyes kindling with 
interest. Here was something not only new but different—a 
distinct addition. Sansome, like most dilettantes, was something 
of a phrase maker, and prided himself on the apt word. He 
found it here, to his own satisfaction, at least. 

“Her beauty is positively creamy!”’ he murmured to him- 
self. 

At sight of her Keith crossed directly to her, full of a sudden, 
engaging, tender solicitude. 

“How are you feeling now, honey?” he inquired. ‘Quite re- 
covered? All right now?” 

But Nan was inclined to be a little vexed and reproachful. She 
had been left alone, with strangers, altogether too long. Keith 
excused himself volubly and convincingly—she had been asleep 
—she was much better off not being disturbed—that this was 
true was proven by results—she was blooming, positively bloom- 
ing—as fresh as a rose leaf—of course it was rather an imposition 
on the Sherwoods, but the baggage hadn’t come up yet, and 
they were kind people, our sort, the sort for whom the word 
obligation did not exist—he, personally, had not intended being 
gone so long, but by the rarest of chances he had run across some 
of the men to whom he had introductions, and they had been 
most kind in making hiin acquainted—nothing was more im- 
portant to a young lawyer then to “establish connections ’’—it 
did not do to overlook a chance. 

He urged all this, and more, with all his usual, vital, enthusi- 
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astic force. In spite of herself, she was overborne to a re- 
proachful forgiveness. 

In the meantime Mrs. Sherwood had gone over to where Ben 
Sansome was still standing by the door. Sansome did not like 
Mrs. Sherwood. He considered that she had no social tact at all. 
This was mainly—though he did not analyze it—because she was 
quite apt to speak the direct and literal truth to him; because she 
had a disquieting self-confidence and competence in place of 
appropriate, graceful, feminine dependence; but especially be- 
cause she had never and would never play up to his game. 

“Are you making a formal afternoon call, Ben?” she asked in 
her cool, mocking voice. ‘‘Aren’t you really a little de trop?” 

“T did not come of my own volition at this time, I assure you,” 
he replied a trifle stiffly. The thought that he was suspected of a 
blunder in social custom stung him; as, in a rather lazily amused 
way, she knew it would. 

At this reply she glanced keenly toward Keith, then nodded 
slowly. 

“‘T see,”’ she conceded. 

Sansome moved to go. But at this Keith’s attention was 
attracted. He sprang forward, seized Sansome’s arm, insisted 
on introducing him to Nan, was over-effusive, over-cordial, 
buoyant. Both Sansome and Mrs. Sherwood were experienced 
enough to yield entirely to his mood. They understood per- 
fectly that at the least opposition Keith was in just the condition 
to reveal himself, perhaps, to break over the frail barrier that 
separates exhilaration from loss of self-control. They saw also 
that Nan had no suspicion of the state of affairs. Indeed, fol- 
lowing the reaction from her long voyage and her illness, she 
responded and played up to Keith’s high spirits. Neither wanted 
her to grasp the situation if it could be avoided: Mrs. Sherwood 
from genuine good feeling, Sansome because of the social awk- 
wardness and bad taste. Besides, he felt that his presence at 
such a scene would be a very bad beginning for himself. 

“No, you’re not going,” Keith was insisting; “you don’t 
realize what a celebration this is! Here we’ve pulled up all our 
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roots, haven’t we, Nan? and come thousands of miles to a new 
country, a wonderful country; and the very first day of our land- 
ing you want us to act as though nothing had happened!”’ 

Nan nodded a vigorous assent to his implied reference to her. 

“And what we’re going to do is to celebrate,” insisted Keith. 
“You're ail going to dine with us. No, I insist! You’re the 
only friends we have out here, and you aren’t going to desert us 
the very first day we need you.” 

“T wish you would!” cried Nan, sitting forward eagerly. 

They tried to expostulate, to get out of it, but without avail. It 
seemed easier to promise. Keith rushed out to look for his bag- 
gage, to arrange for rooms, leaving the three together to await 
his return. 


VI 


OTH Mrs. Sherwood and Sansome applied themselves to 
relieving whatever embarrassment Nan might feel over 
this unusual situation. Sansome was possessed of great 

charm and social experience. He could play the game of light 
conversation to perfection. By way of bridging the pause in 
events, he set himself to describing the society in which the 
Keiths would shortly find themselves launched. His remarks 
were practically a monologue, interspersed by irrepressible gur- 
gles of laughter from Nan. Mrs. Sherwood sat quietly by. She 
did not laugh, but it was evident she was amused. In this con- 
genial atmosphere Sansome outdid himself. 

“They are all afraid of each other,” he told her, ‘because they 
don’t know anything about each other. Each ex-washerwoman 
thinks the other ‘ex-washerwoman must have been at least a 
duchess at home. It’s terribly funny. If they can get hold 
of six porcelain statuettes, a half-dozen antimacassars, some gilt 
chairs, and a glass bell of wax flowers, they imagine they’re ele- 
gantly furnished. And their functions! I give you my word, I’d 
as soon attend a reasonably pleasant funeral! Some of them try 
to entertain by playing intellectual games—you know, rhyming 
or spelling games—seriously!” He went on to describe some of 
the women, mentioning no names, however. “You'll recognize 
them when you meet them,” he assured her. “There’s one we'll 
call the Social Agitator—she isn’t happy unless she is running 
things. I believe she spent two weeks once in London—or else 
she buys her boots there—anyway, when discussions get lively 
she squelches them by saying, ‘Of course, my dear, that may be 
absolutely aw fait in New York—but in London——’ It corks 
them up every time. And ’pon honour, three quarters of the 
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time she’s quite wrong! Then there’s the Lady Thug. Square 
jaw, square shoulder, sort of bulging out at the top—you know— 
in décolleté one cannot help thinking ‘one more struggle and 
she’ll be free!’” 

“Oh, fie, Mr. Sansome,” laughed Nan, half shocked. 

Sansome rattled on. The ultimate effect was to convey 
an impression of San Francisco society—such as existed at 
all—as stodgy, stupid, pretentious, unattractive. Nan was 
immensely amused, but inclined to take it all with a grain of 
salt. 

“Mrs. Sherwood doesn’t bear you out,” she told him, ‘and 
she’s the only one I’ve seen yet. I think we’re going te have a 
pretty good time. ” 

But at this point Keith returned. He was quite sobered from 
his temporary exhilaration, but still most cordial and enthusiastic 
over his little party. Sansome noted with quiet amusement that 
his light curly hair was damp. Evidently he had taken his own 
prescription as to the pump. 

“Well,” he announced, “I have a room—such as it is. Can’t 
say much for it. The baggage is all here; nothing missing, for a 
wonder. I’ve spoken to the manager about dinner for five.” He 
turned to Nan with brightening interest. ‘Guess what I saw on 
the bill of fare! Grizzly bear steak! Think of that! I ordered 
some.” 

Sansome groaned comically. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Keith. 

“Did you ever try it before? Tough, stringy, unfit for human 
consumption.” 

But Keith was fascinated by the name of the thing. 

“There’s plenty else,” he urged defensively, “and I always try 
everything once.” 

It was agreed that they should all meet again after an hour 
Sansome renewed his promises to be on hand. 

The room Keith had engaged was on the second story, and 
quite a different sort of affair from that of the Sherwoods’, 
Indeed it was little more than a pine box, containing only the 
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bare necessities. One window looked out on an unkempt back- 
yard, now mercifully hidden by darkness. 

“This is pretty tough,” said Keith, “but it is the very best I 
could do. And the price is horrible. We'll have to hunt up a 
living place about the first thing we do.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Nan indifferently. The lassitude of 
seasickness had left her, and the excitement of new surroundings 
was beginning. She felt gently stirred by the give and take of 
the light conversation in the Sherwoods’ room; and, although she 
did not quite realize it, she was responding to the stimulation of 
having made a good impression. Her subconscious self was 
perfectly aware that in the silken negligée, under the pink-shaded 
lamp, her clear soft skin, the pure lines of her radiant childlike 
beauty, the shadows of her tumbled hair, had been very appeal- 
ing and effective. She moved about a trifle restlessly, looking at 
things without seeing them. ‘I’m glad to see the brown trunk. 
Open it, will you, dear? Heavens, what a mirror!’”’ She sur- 
veyed herself in the flawed glass, moving from side to side, 
fascinated at the strange distortions. 

“T call it positive extortion, charging what they do for a room 
like this,” grumbled Keith, busy at the trunk. ‘‘The Sherwoods 
must pay a mint of money for theirs. I wonder what he does! z 

Her attention attracted by this subject, she arrested her 
posing before the mirror. 

“They certainly are quick to take the stranger in,” she 
commented lightly. 

Something in her tone arrested Keith’s attention, and he 
stopped fussing at his keys. Nan had meant little by the re- 
mark. It had expressed the vague instinctive recoil of the 
woman brought up in rather conventional circumstances and ina 
conservative community from too sudden intimacy, nothing 
more. She did not herself understand this. 

“Don’t you like the Sherwoods?” he instantly demanded, with 
the masculine insistence on dissecting every butterfly. 

“Why, she’s charming!” said Nan, opening her eyes in 
surprise. ‘Of course, I like her immensely!” 
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“T should think so,” grumbled Keith. “They certainly have 
been mighty good to us.” 

But Nan had dropped her negligée about her feet, and was 
convulsed at the figure made of her slim young body by the dis- 
torted mirror. 

“Come here, Milt,” she gasped. 

She clung to him, gurgling with laughter, pointing one shaking 
finger at the monstrosity in the glass. 

“Look—look what you married!” 

They dressed gayly. His optimism and enthusiasm boiled 
over again. It was ashame, his leaving her all that afternoon, he 
reiterated; but she had no idea what giant strides he had made. 
He told her of the city, and he enumerated some of the acquaint- 
ances he had made—Calhoun Bennett, Bert Taylor, Major Mar. 
maduke Miles, Michael Rowlee, Judge Caldwell, and others. 
They had been most cordial to him, most kind; they had taken 
him in without delay. 

“Tt’s the spirit of the West, Nan,” he cried, “hospitable, un- 
suspicious, free, eager to welcome! Oh, this is going to be the 
place for me; opportunity waits at every corner. They are not 
tied down by conventions, by the way somebody else has done 
things if 

He went on rapidly to detail to her some of the things he had 
been told—the contemplated public improvements, the levelling 
of the sand hills, the building of a city out of nothing. 

“Why, Nan, do you realize that only four years ago this very 
Plaza had only six small buildings around it, that there were only 
three two-story structures in town, that the population wag 
only about five hundred—there are thirty-five thousand now, 
that——” he rattled on, detailing his recently acquired statistics. 
Oh, potent influence of the Western spirit—already, eight hours 
after his landing on California’s shores, Milton Keith was a 
* booster.”” 

With an expansion of relief that only a woman could fully 
appreciate, Nan unpacked and put on a frock that had nothing 
whatever to do with the sea voyage, and which she had not for 
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some time seen. In ordinary accustomed circumstances she 
would never have thought of donning so elaborate a toilette for a 
hotel dining-room, but she was yielding to reaction. In her way 
she was “celebrating,” just as was Keith. Her hair she did low 
after the fashion of the time, and bound it to her brow by a 
bandeau of pearls. The gown itself was pale green and filmy. 
It lent her a flowerlike semblance that was very fresh and 
lovely. 

“By Jove, Nan, you certainly have recovered from the sea!” 
cried Keith, and insisted on kissing her. 

“Look how you’ve mussed me all up!” chided Nan, but with- 
out irritation. 

They found the other three waiting for them, and without 
delay entered the dining-room. This, as indeed all the lower 
story, was in marked contrast of luxury with the bare pine bed- 
rooms upstairs. Long red velvet curtains, held back by tasselled 
silken cords, draped the long windows; fluted columns at regular 
intervals upheld the ceiling; the floor was polished and slippery; 
the tables shone with white and silver. An obese and tremen- 
dous darkey in swallowtail waved a white-gloved hand at them, 
turned ponderously,'and preceded them down the aisle with the 
pomp of a drum major. His dignity was colossal, awe inspiring, 
remote. Their progress became a procession, a triumphal pro- 
cession, such as few of Czsar’s generals had ever known. Arrived 
at the predestined table, he stood one side while menials drew 
out the chairs. Then he marched tremendously back to the 
main door, his chin high, his expression haughty, his backbone 
rigid. This head waiter was the feature of the Bella Union Hotel, 
just as the glass columns were the feature of the Empire, or the 
clockwork mechanism of the El Dorado. 

The dinner itself went well. Everybody seemed to be friendly 
and at ease, but by one of those strange and sudden social transi- 
tions it was rather subdued. This was for various reasons. Nan 
Keith, after her brief reaction, found herself again suffering from 
the lassitude and fatigue of a long voyage; she needed a night’s 
rest and knew it. Keith himself was a trifle sleepy as an after 
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affect to the earlier drinking. Sherwood was naturally reserved 
and coolly observing; Mrs. Sherwood was apparently somehow on 
guard; and Sansome, as always, took his tone from those about 
him. The wild spirits of the hour before had taken their flight. 
It was, however, a pleasant dinner—without constraint, as 
among old friends. After the meal they went to the public par- 
lour, a splendid but rather dismal place. Sherwood almost 
immediately excused himself. After a short and somewhat awk- 
ward interval, Nan decided she would go to bed for her needed 
rest: 

“You won’t think me rude, I know,” said she. 

Keith, whose buoyant temper had been sadly divided between. 
a genuine wish to do the proper and dutiful thing by his wife and 
a great desize to see more of this fascinating city, rose with so 
evident an alacrity under restraint that Mrs. Sherwood scarcely 
concealed a smile. She said her adieux at the same time, and 
left the room, troubling herself only to the extent of that ancient 
platitude about “letters to write.” 


VII 


THINK we'll find most of the proper crowd down at the 

Empire,” observed Sansome as the two picked their way 

across the Plaza. ‘‘That is one of the few old-fashioned, 
respectable gambling places left to us. The town is not what it 
used to be ina sporting way. It was certainly wide open in the 
good old days!” 

The streets at night were ill lighted, except where a blaze of 
illumination poured from the bigger saloons. The interims 
were dark, and the side streets and alleys stygian. “None too 
safe, either,’ Sansome understated the case. Many people were 
abroad, but Keithnoticed that there seemed to be no idlers; every 
one appeared to be going somewhere in particular. After a short 
stroll they entered the Empire, which, Sansome explained, was 
the most stylish and frequented gambling place in town, a sort of 
evening club for the well-to-do and powerful. Keith looked over 
a very large room or hall, at the lower end of which an alcove 
made a sort of raised stage with footlights. Here sat a dozen 
“nigger minstrels” with banjos strumming, and bawling 
away at top pressure. An elaborate rosewood bar ran down the 
whole length at one side—an impressive polished bar, perhaps 
sixty feet long, with a white-clad, immaculate barkeeper for every 
ten feet of it. Big mirrors of French plate reflected the whole 
room, and on the shelf in front of them glittered crystal glasses of 
all shapes and sizes, arranged in pyramids and cubes. The whole 
of the main floor was carpeted heavily. Down the centre were 
stationed two rows of gambling tables, where various games 
could be played—faro, keeno, roulette, stud poker, dice. Be- 
yond these gambling tables, on the other side of the room from 
the bar, were small tables, easy chairs of ample proportions, 
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lounges, and a fireplace. Everything was most ornate. The 
ceilings and walls were ivory white and much gilt. Heavy chan- 
deliers, with the usual glass prisms and globes, revolved slowly 
or swayed from side to side. Huge oil paintings with shaded top- 
and foot-lights occupied all vacant spaces in the walls. They 
were “valued” at from ten to thirty thousand dollars apiece, and 
that fact was advertised. ‘Leda and the Swan,” “The Birth of 
Venus,” “The Rape of the Sabines,”’ “ Cupid and Psyche” were 
some of the classic themes treated as having taken place in a 
warm climate. “Susannah and the Elders” and “Salome Danc- 
ing” gave the Biblical flavour. The “Bath of the Harem’’ fin- 
ished the collection. ‘No canvas was of less size than seven by 
ten feet. 

The floor was filled with people. A haze of blue smoke hun g 
in the air, There was no loud noise except from the minstrel 
Stage at the end. A low hum of talk, occasionally accented, 
buzzed continuously. Many of the people wandering about, 
leaning against the bar, or integers of the compact groups around 
the gambling tables, were dressed in the height of fashion; but, on 
the other hand, certainly half were in the roughest sort of clothes 
—floppy old slouch hats, worn flannel shirts, top boots to which 
dried mud was clinging. These men were as well treated as the 
others. 

Fascinated, Keith would have liked to linger, but Sansome 
threaded his way toward the farther corner. As Keith passed 
near one of the close groups around agambling table, it parted mo- 
mentarily, and he looked into the eyes of the man in charge, cold, 
passionless, aloof, eyes neither friendly nor unfriendly. And he 
saw the pale skin; the weary, bored, immobile features; the metic- 
ulous neat dress; the long, deft fingers; and caught the withdrawn, 
deadly, exotic personality of the professional gambler on duty. 

The whole place was unlike anything he had ever seen before. 
Whether it was primarily a bar, a gambling resort, or a sort of a 
public club with trimmings, he could not have determined. Many 
of those present, perhaps a majority, were neither gambling nor 
drinking; they seemed not to be adding to the profits of the 
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place in any way, but either wandered about or sat in the easy 
chairs, smoking, reading papers, or attending to the occasional 
outbreaks of the minstrels. It was most interesting. 

They joined a group in the far corner. A white-clad negro 
instantly brought them chairs, and hovered discreetly near. 
Among those sitting about Keith recognized several he had met 
in the afternoon; and to several more he was introduced. Of 
these the one who most instantly impressed him was called 
Morrell. This was evidently a young Englishman, a being of a 
type raised quite abundantly in England, but more rarely seen in 
native Americans—the lean-faced, rather flat-cheeked, high- 
cheek-boned, aquiline-nosed, florid-complexioned, silent, clean- 
built sort that would seem to represent the high-bred, finely 
drawn product of a long social evolution. These traits when 
seen in the person of a native-born American generally do 
represent this fineness; but the English, having been longer at the 
production of their race, can often produce the outward sem- 
blance without necessarily the inner reality. Many of us even 
now do not quite realize that fact; certainly in 1852 most of us did 
not. Morrell was dressed in riding breeches, carried a short 
bamboo crop, smiléd engagingly to exhibit even, strong, white 
teeth, and had little to say. 

“A beverage seems called for,’ remarked Judge Caldwell, a 
gross, explosive, tobacco-chewing man, with a merry, reckless 
eye. The order given, the conversation swung back to the 
topic that had occupied it before Keith and Sansome had 
arrived. 

It seemed that an individual there present, Markle by name— 
a tall, histrionic, dark man with a tossing mane—conceived him- 
self to have been insulted by some one whose name Keith did not 
catch, and had that very afternoon issued warning that he would 
“shoot on sight.’’ Some of the older men were advising him to 
go slow. 

“But, gentlemen,” cried Markle heatedly, “none of you would 
stand such conduct from anybody! What are we coming to? I'll 
get that as sure as God made little apples.” 
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“That’s all right; I don’t blame yo’,” argued Calhoun 
Bennett. “Do not misunderstand me, suh. I agree with yo’, 
lock, stock, an’ barrel. My point is that yo’ must be circum- 
spect. Challenge him, that’s the way.” 

“He isn’t worth my challenge, sir, nor the challenge of any 
decent man. You know that, sir.” 

“Well, street shootings have got to be a little, a littlh——”’ 

He fell silent, and Keith looked up in surprise to see why. A 
man was slowly passing the table. He wasa thick, tall, strong 
man, moving with a freedom that bespoke smoothly working 
muscles. His complexion was florid; and this, in conjunction 
with a sweeping blue-black moustache, gave him exactly the 
appearance of a gambler or bartender. Only as he passed the 
table and responded gravely to the formal salutes, Keith caught a 
flash of his eye. It was gray, hard as steel, forceful, but so far 
from being cold it seemed to glow and change with an inner fire. 
The bartender impression was swept into limbo forever. 

“That’s one good reason why,” said Calhoun Bennett, when 
this man had gone on. 

But Markle overflowed with a torrent of vituperative pro- 
fanity. His face was congested and purple with the violence 
of his emotions. Keith stared in astonishment at the depth of 
hatred stirred. He turned for explanation to the man next him, 
Judge Girvin, a gentleman of the old school, weighty, authorita~ 
tive, a little pompous. 

“That is Coleman,” Judge Girvin toldhim. “W. T. Coleman, 
the leader of the vigilance movement of last Veats. 

“That’s why,” repeated Calhoun Bennett, with quiet vindic. 
tiveness, “lawlessness, disrespect foh law and order, mob rule, 
Since this strangler business, no man can predict what the law- 
less element may do!” 

This speech was the signal for an outburst against the Vigilance 
Committee, so unanimous and hearty that Keith was rather 
taken aback. He voiced his bewilderment. 

“Why, gentlemen, I am, of course, only in the most distant 
touch with these events; but the impression East is certainly very 
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general that the Vigilantes did rather a good piece of work in 
clearing the city of crime.” 

They turned on him with a savagery that took his breath. 
Keith, laughing, held up both hands. 

“Don’t shoot, don’t shoot! Jl come down!” he cried. ‘I 
told you I didn’t know anything about it!” 

They checked themselves, suddenly ashamed of their heat. 
Calhoun Bennett voiced their feeling of apology. 

““Yo’ must accept our excuses, Mr. Keith, but this is a mattah 
on which we feel strongly. Our indignation was naturally not 
directed against yo’, suh.” 

But Judge Girvin, ponderous, formal, dignified, was making 
a pronouncement. 

“Undoubtedly, young sir,” he rolled forth at Keith, ‘un- 
doubtedly a great many scoundrels were cleared from the city at 
that time. That no one would have the temerity todeny. But 
you, sir, as a lawyer, realize with us that even pure and equitable 
justice without due process of law is against the interests of 
society as a coherent whole. Infringement of law, even for a good 
purpose, invariably brings about ultimate contempt for all law. 
In the absence of regularly constituted tribunals, as in a primitive 
society—such as that prior to the Constitutional Convention ot 
September, 1849—it may become necessary that informal 
plebiscites be countenanced. But in the presence of regularly 
constituted and appointed tribunals, extra-legal functions are not 
to be undertaken by the chance comer. If defects occur in the ad- 
ministration of the law, the remedy is in the hand of the public. 
The voter ’’ he went on at length, elaborating the legal view. 
Everybody listened with respect and approval until he had 
finished. But then up spoke Judge Caldwell, the round, shining, 
perspiring, untidy, jovial, Silenus-like jurist with the blunt 
fingers. 

“We all agree with you theoretically, Judge,” saidhe. “What 
these other fellows object to, I imagine, is that the law has such a 
hell of a hang fire to it.” 

Judge Girvin’s eyes flashed, and he tossed back his white mane. 
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“The due forms of the law are our heritage from the ages!” he 
thundered back. ‘The so-called delays and technicalities are 
the checks devised by human experience against the rash judg- 
ments and rasher actions by the volatile element of society! 
They are the safeguards, the bulwarks of society! It is better 
that a hundred guilty men escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer!” 

The old judge was magnificent, his eyes alight, his nostrils 
expanded, his head reared back defiantly, all the great power of 
his magnetism and his authority brought to bear. Keith was 
thrilled. He considered that the discussion had been lifted to a 
high moral plane. 

By rights Judge Caldwell should have been crushed; but he 
seemed undisturbed. 

“Well,” he remarked comfortably, “‘on that low average we 
must have quite a few innocent men among us after all.” 

“What do you mean, sir?”” demanded Judge Girvin, halted 
in mid career and not cetching the allusion. 

“Surely, Judge, you don’t mean to imply that you endorse 
Coleman and his gang?” put in Calhoun Bennett courteously 
but incredulously. 

“Endorse them? Certainly not!” disclaimed Caldwell. “1 
need my job,” he added with a chuckle. 

Bennett tossed back his hair, and a faint disgust appeared in 
his dark eyes, but he said nothing more. Caldwell lit a cigar 
with pudgy fingers. 

“My advice to you,” he said to Markle, “is that if you think 
youre going to have to kill this man in self-defence”—he rolled an 
unabashed and comical eye at the company—“‘‘you be sure to see 
our old friend, Sheriff Webb, gets you to jail promptly.” He 
heaved to his feet. “Might even send him advance word,” he 
suggested, and waddled away toward the bar. 

A dead silence succeeded his departure. None of the 
younget men ventured a word. Finally Judge Girvin, with 
a belated idea of upholding the honour of the bench, turned to 
Keith. 
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“Judge Caldwell’s humour is a little trying at times, but he is 
essentially sound.” 

The young Englishman, Morrell, uttered a high cackle. 

“Quite right,” he observed; ‘‘he’ll fix it all right for you, 
Markle.” 

At the bad taste of what they thought an example of English 
stupidity every one sat aghast. Keith managed to cover the 
situation by ordering another round of drinks. Morrell seemed 
quite pleased with himself. 

“Got a rise out of the old Johnny, what?” he remarked to 
Keith aside. 

Judge Caldwell returned. The conversation became general. 
Vast projects were discussed with the light touch—public works, 
the purchase of a theatre for the town hall, the sale by auction of 
city or state lands, the extension of wharves, the granting of 
franchises, and many other affairs, involving, apparently, millions 
of money. All these things were spoken of as from the inside. 
Keith, sipping his drinks quietly, sat apart and listened. He felt 
hunself in the current of big affairs. Occasionally, men sauntered 
by, paused a moment. Keith noticed that they greeted his com- 
panions with respect and deference. He experienced a feeling of 
being at the centre of things. The evening drifted by pleasantly. 

Along toward midnight, John Sherwood, without a hat, stopped 
long enough to exchange a few joking remarks, then sauntered on. 

“T know him,” Keith told Calhoun Bennett. “That’s John 
Sherwood. He’s at our hotel. What does he do?” 

“Qh, don’t you know who he is?” replied Bennett. “He’s the 
owner of this place.” 

“A gambler?” cried Keith, a trifle dashed. 

“Biggest in town. But square.” 

Keith for a moment was a little nonplussed. The sudden 
intimacy rose up to confront him. They were kind people, and 
Mrs. Sherwood was apparently everything she should be—but a 
public gambler! Of course he had no prejudices—but Nan—— 


VIII 


EITH returned to the hotel very late, and somewhat 
kK exalted. He was bubbling over with good stories, inter- 
esting information, and ideas; so he awakened Nan, and 
sat on the edge of the bed, and proceeded enthusiastically to 
tell her all about it. She was very sleepy. Also an exasperated 
inhabitant of the next room pounded on the thin partition. 
Reluctantly Keith desisted. It took him some time to get to 
sleep, as the excitement was seething in his veins. 

He came to consciousness after a restless night. The sun was 
streaming in at the window. He felt dull and heavy, with a 
slight headache and a weariness in all his muscles. Worst of all. 
Nan, in a ravishing pink fluffy affair, was bending over him, 
her eyes dancing with amusement and mischief, 

“And how is my little madcap this morning?” she inquired 
with mock solicitude. This stung Keith to some show of 
energy, and he got up. 

The sun was really very bright. A dash of cold water made 
him feel better. Enthusiasm began to flow back like a tide, 
The importance of the evening before reasserted its claims on 
his imagination. As he dressed he told Nan all about it. In 
the midst of a glowing eulogy of their prospects, he checked 
himself with a chuckle. 

“Guess what the Sherwoods are,” said he. 

Nan, who had been half listening up to this time, gave him 
her whole attention. 

“A gambler! A common gambler!” she repeated after him, 
a little dismayed. 

“T felt the same way for a minute or so,” he answered her 
tone cheerfully. “But after all I remembered—you must 
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remember—that society here is very mixed. And anyway, 
Sherwood is no ‘common gambler’; I should say he was a most 
uncommon gambler!” He chuckled at his little joke. “All 
sorts of people are received here. We've got to get used to 
that. And certainly no one could hope anywhere to find 
nicer—more presentable—people.” 

She nodded, but with a reservation. 

“Surely nowhere would you find kinder people,’ 
Keith. ‘See how they took us in!” 

“Look out they don’t take you in, Milton,” she interjected 
suddenly. 

Keith, brought up short, sobered at this. 

“That is unjust, Nan,” he said gravely. 

She said nothing, but showed no signs of having been con- 
vinced. After her first need had passed, Nan Keith’s natural 
reserve had asserted itself. This was the result of heredity 
and training, as part of herself, something she could not help. 
Its tendency was always to draw back from too great or too 
sudden intimacies. There was nothing snobbish in this; it was 
a sort of instinct, a natural reaction. She liked Mrs. Sher- 
wood, admired her slow, complete poise, approved her air of 
breeding and the things by which she had surrounded _her- 
self. The older woman’s kindness had struck in her a deep 
chord of appreciation. But somehow circumstances had hur- 
ried her too much. Her defensive antagonism, not to Mrs. 
Sherwood as a person, but to sudden intimacy as such, had been 
aroused. It had had, in her own mind, no excuse. She knew 
she ought to be grateful and cordial; she felt that she was not 
quite ready. The fact that the Sherwoods had proved to be 
“common gamblers” gave just the little excuse her conscience 
needed to draw back a trifle. This, it should be added, was 
also quite instinctive, not at all a formulated thought. 

She said nothing for some time; then remarked mysteriously: 

“Perhaps that’s why they go to meet boats.” 

Keith, who was miles beyond the Sherwoods by now, looked 
bewildered 


> went on 
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Keith had letters of business introduction to Palmer, Cook & 
Co., a banking firm powerful and respected at the time, but 
destined to become involved in scandal. The most pressing 
need, both he and Nan had determined, was a house of their 
own; the hotel was at once uncomfortable and expensive. 
Accordingly a callow, chipper, self-confident, blond little clerk 
was assigned to show them about. He had arrived from the 
East only six months ago; but this was six months earlier than 
the Keiths, so he put on all the airs of an old-timer. In a two- 
seated calash, furnished by the bankers, they drove to the 
westerly part of the town. The plank streets soon ran out into 
sand or rutty earth roads. These bored their way relentlessly 
between sand hills in the process of removal. Steam paddies 
coughed and clanked in all directions. Many houses had, by 
these operations, been left perched high and dry far above the 
grade of the new streets. Often the sand was crumbling away 
from beneath their outer corners. All sorts of nondescript 
ramshackle and temporary stairs had been improvised to get 
their inhabitants in or out. The latter seemed to be clinging to 
their tenements as long as possible. 

“They often cave in,” explained the clerk, “and the whole 
kit and kaboodle comes sailing down into the street. Some- 
times it happens at night,” he added darkly, 

“But isn’t anybody hurt?” cried Nan. 

“Lots of ’em,” replied the clerk cheerfully. “Git dap!” 

They now executed a flank attack on the “fashionable” 
quarter of the town. 

“They’re grading the street down below,” the clerk justified 
his roundabout course. 


aithough thunderstorms were practically unknown. The clerk 
at once began to talk of these as “mansions.” He drew up be- 
fore one of them, hitched the horse, and invited his clients to 
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descend. Nan looked at the exterior a trifle doubtfully. It 
was a high-peaked, slender house, drawn together as though it 
felt cold; with carved wooden panels over each window, minia- 
ture balconies with elaborate spindly columns beneath, and a 
haughty, high, narrow porch partially clothing a varnished front 
door flanked with narrow strips of coloured glass. 

The clerk produced a key. The interior also was high and 
narrow. Much glistening varnish characterized the front hall. 
They inspected one after another the various rooms. The house 
was partly furnished. In the showrooms hung heavy red 
curtains held back by cords with gilt tassels. Each fireplace 
was framed by a mantel of white marble. But the glory was the 
drawing-room. This had been frescoed in pale blue, and all about 
the wall and even across part of the ceiling had been draped fes- 
toon after festoon of fishnet. Only this was not real fishnet, as 
a closer inspection showed. It had been cunningly painted! 
In the dim light, and to a person with an optimistic imagination, 
the illusion was almost perfect. Nan choked suddenly at the 
sight of this; then her eyes widened to a baby stare, and she 
ecome preternaturally solemn. 

They looked it all over from top to bottom; the clerk fairly 
tiptoeing about with the bent-backed air of one who handles a 
precious jade vase. From the front windows he showed them a 
really magnificent view, with the blue waters of the bay shining, 
and the Contra Costa shore shimmering in the haze. 

“In the residence next door to the west dwell most desirable 
neighbours,” he urged, “the Morrells. They are English, or at 
least he is.” 

“T met him last night,” said Keith to Nan; “he looked like a 
good sort.” 

“Who is in the big house over there?” asked Nan, indicating 
a very elaborate structure diagonally opposite. 

“’That—oh, that—well, that is in rather a state of transition, as 
it were,” stammered the little clerk, and at once rattled on about 
something else. This magnificent mansion, he explained, was the 
only one Palmer, Cook & Co. had on their lists for the moment, 
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Therefore he drove them back to the Bella Union. Keith de- 
parted with him to look up a suitable office downtown. 

Nan bowed solemnly to his solemn salutation in farewell, and 
turned as quickly as she could to the interior of the hotel. 
Sherwood sat in his accustomed place, his big steel spectacles on 
his nose, his paper spread out before him. He arose and bowed. 
She nodded, but did not pause. Once inside the hall, she picked 
up her skirts and fairly flew up the stairs to her room. Slamming 
the door shut, she locked it, then sank on the edge of the bed and 
laughed—laughed until she wiped the tears from her cheeks, 
rocking back and forth and hugging herself in an ecstasy. Every 
few moments she would pull up; then some unconsidered enor- 
mity would strike her afresh and she would go off into another 
paroxysm. After a while, much relieved, she wiped her eyes and 
arose. 

_ “This place will be the death of me yet,” she told her distorted 
image in the mirror. 

She rummaged in one of her trunks, produced writing mate- 
rials, and started a letter to an Eastern friend. This occupied 
her fully for two hours. At that period it was customary to 
“indite epistles” with a “literary flavour,” a practice that 
immensely tickled those who did the inditing. Nan became 
wholly interested and quite pleased with herself. Her first 
impressions, she found when she came to write them down, were 
stimulating and interesting. She was full of enthusiasm; but 
had she been capable of a real analysis she would have found 
it quite different from Keith’s enthusiasm. She looked on this 
strange, uncouth, vital city from the outside, from the superior 
standpoint. She appreciated it as she would have appreciated 
the “quaintness” of the villagers in some foreign town. 

About noon Keith returned. 

“T’ve looked into every possibility,” he told her. “Honest, 
Nan, I don’t see exactly what we are to do unless we build for our- 
selves. That Boyle house is the only house in town for rent— 
that is of any size and in a respectable quarter. You see they 
are too new out here to have built houses for rent yet; and if you 
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find any vacant at all, it is sheer good fortune. Of course to stay 
in this little box is impossible, and——”’ 

She had been contemplating him, her eyes dancing with amuse- 
ment. 

“You’ve taken it!” she accused him. 

“Well—I—yves,”’ he admitted, a little red. 

She laughed. 

“T knew it,’’ she said. ‘‘When can we movein? I want to 
get started.” 


IX 

EITH’S first plunge into the teeming life of the place 
k had to suffice him for all the rest of that week. There 
seemed so many pressing things to do at home. The 
Boyle house was only partly furnished. Each morning he and 
Nan went downtown and prospected for things needed. This 
was Nan’s first experience of the sort; and she confessed to 2 
ludicrous surprise over the fact that pots, pans, brooms, kitchen 
utensils, and such homely matters had to be thought of and 

bought. 
“T had a sort of notion they grew on the premises,” she said. 
Mrs. Sherwood gave them much valuable advice, particularly 
as to auctions. In the Keiths’ limited experience auctions 
generally had meant cheap or second-hand articles, but out 
here the reverse was the case. A madness possessed other- 
wise conservative Eastern merchants—especially of the: staid 
city of Boston—to send out on speculation immense cargoes of 
all sorts of goods. These were the despair of consignees. 
Heavy freights, high interest charges, tremendous warehouse 
rates, speedily ate up whatever chance of profits a fresh consign- 
ment might have. The only solution was to sell out as promptly 
as possible; and the quickest method was the auction. There- 
fore, auctions were everywhere in progress, and the professional 
auctioneers were a large, influential, and skilful class of people. 
Their advertisements made the bulk of the newspapers. They 
dressed well, carried an air of consequence, furnished refresh- 
ments, brass bands, or other entertainments to their patrons. 
The era of fabulous prices was at an end, but the era of wild 
speculation as to what the public was going to want was in full 
tide. Keith and Nan found these auctions great fun, and piece 
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by piece they accumulated the items of their house furnishing, 
It was slow work, but,amusing. At times Mrs. Sherwood ac- 
companied them, but not often. Her advice was always good. 

As to Mrs. Sherwood, Nan Keith found her attitude very 
vague. There was no doubt that she liked her personally, 
admired her slow, purposeful, half-indolent movements, the 
poise of her small, patrician head, the unconscious, easy grace 
of her body, the direct commonsense quality of her mind. One 
met her face to face; there were no frills and furbelows of the 
spirit. Also, Nan was grateful for the other woman’s first kind- 
ness and real sympathy, and she wanted to “play the game.” 
But, on the other hand, all her social training and her instinct of 
formalism tended to hold her aloof. She blamed herself in- 
tellectually for this feeling; but since it was a feeling, and had 
nothing to do with intellect, it persisted. 

In the auction rooms, also, she seemed to meet—be formally 
introduced to—a bewildering number of people, most of whom 
she could not place at all> There seemed to be no reason for 
meeting them; certainly she would not have met them in the 
East. Nevertheless, they all shook her by the hand, and bowed 
to her whenever subsequently they passed her on the street. 
Keith told her this was all usual and proper in this new and 
mixed social order; and she was perfectly willing to make the 
effort. She was really charming to everybody. The con- 
sciousness that she was successfully adapting herself to their 
primitive provincial scope, and her very gracious condescension 
to all types, filled her with respect for her democracy and 
breadth of mind. 

The afternoon they spent at the house receiving boxes and 
packages. Keith worked busily, happily, feverishly, in his shirt 
sleeves. He attacked the job on the principle of a whirlwind 
campaign, hammering, ripping, throwing papers down, deciding 
instantly where this or that chair or table was to stand, tearing 
on to the next, enjoying himself dustily and hugely. 

Nan was more leisurely. She found time to gossip with the 
drayman who brought up the goods, actually came to a liking 
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and a warm friendly feeling for him as a person. This was anew 
experience for Nan, and she explored it curiously, 

John McGlynn was a teamster, but likewise a thoroughly 
independent and capable citizen. He was of the lank, hewn, 
lean-faced, hawk-nosed type, deliberate in movement and speech, 
with a twinkling, contemplative, appraising eye, and an un- 
hurried drawl. He told Nan he had come out in "40. 

“No, ma’am,”’ he disclaimed vigorously, “I didn’t go to the 
mines. I am a teamster, and I always did teaming.” He did 
not add, as he might have done, that in those days of the in- 
dividual he had been an important influence. 

His great pride was his team and wagon, and that pride was 
justified. The wagon was a heavy flat affair, gayly decorated, 
and on the sides of the box were paintings of landscapes. The 
horses were great, magnificent creatures, with arching thick 
necks, long wavy manes and forelocks, soft, intelligent eyes, and 
with great hoofs and hairy fetlocks. They carried themselves in 
conscious pride. Their harness was heavy with silver and with 
many white andcoloured rings. In colour they were dapple gray. 

“That team,” said John McGlynn, “is a perfect match. Took 
me two years to get them together. Wuth a mint of money. 
That Kate, there, is a regular character. You’d be surprised 
how cute she is. I often wonder who Kate is. She must be 
some very famous woman.” 

John McGlynn was a very wonderful and very accommodating 
person, Nan thought. He would help carry things in, and was 
willing to unpack or to carry out the mess Keith’s mad career 
left behind it. Also he cast an eye on the garden possibili- 
ties, and issued friendly, expert advice to which Nan listened, 
breathless. They held long intimate consultations as to the 
treatment of the soil. 

“A few posies does sort of brighten things up; they’re wuth 
while,” quoth John. 

Without previous consultation, he appeared one day accom- 
panied by a rotund, bland, gorgeous Chinaman perched beside 
him on his elevated seat. 
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“This is Wing Woh, a friend of mine,” he announced. ‘You 
got to have a Chink, of course. You can’t run that sized house 
without help. Wing knows all the Chinks in town, and bosses 
about half of them.” 

Wing Woh descended and without a word walked into the 
house. He was a very ornate person, dressed in a skull cap with 
a red coral button atop, a brocaded pale lavendar tunic of silk, 
baggy pale green trousers tied close around the ankles, snow- 
white socks and the typical shoe. Gravely, solemnly, methodi- 
cally he went over the entire house; then returned and clambered 
up beside John. 

“ All light,” he vouchsafed to the astonished Nan. 

Next morning she found waiting on the veranda a smiling 
‘china boy” dressed all in clean white. A small cloth bundle 
lay at his feet. 

“My name Wing Sam,” he announced; “I wo’k you thi’ty 
dolla’ month. Where you keep him bloom?” 

That day John McGlynn stopped after unloading his boxes to 
give a little advice. 

“‘Chinks are queer,’”’ said he. ‘When you show this fellow 
how to do anything, be sure to show him right, because that’s the 
way he’s going to do it forever after. You can’t change him. 
And show him; don’t tell him. And let him do things his own 
way as much as you can, instead of insisting on your way.” 

McGlynn also advised Keith as to where he could to the best 
advantage hire a horse and buggy by the month. 

“You want a good safe animal, so Mrs. Keith can drive him; 
but you don’t want a cow. Jump aboard and I'll take you 
around. Never mind your coat,” he told Keith, “it’s warm.” 

So they “jumped aboard” and drove down the street. Nan 
gurgled with amusement over the episode. She sat on the high 
seat beside John McGlynn’s lank figure, above the broad backs 
of the great horses; and Keith in his shirtsleeves, his hair every 
which way, a smudge of black across his nose, balanced in the 
flat dray body behind. Nan tried to imagine the sensation they 
would create in Baltimore, and laughed aloud. 
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“Ts sort of funny,” commented John McGlynn sympatheti- 
cally. ‘But everything goes out here.” 

Nan, aghast at the uncanny perspicacity of the man, choked 
silently. In her world there had always been a sort of vague, un- 
expressed feeling that the “lower classes” were dull. 

They used the horse and buggy a great deal. It was delivered 
at the hotel door every morning and taken from the same place 
every evening. Innumerable errands downtown for things for- 
gotten kept it busy. At night they returned to the hotel pretty 
well tired out. It was a tremendous task, much as they might 
be enjoying it. 

“Seems to me the more we do the worse it gets,” said Keith. 
“Let’s dig some sort of a hole and move in anyway.” 

“Tn a few days,” agreed Nan, who as general-in-chief had a 
much clearer idea of the actual state of affairs than the dusty 
private. 


A 


()*: morning the accumulated fatigue had its way, ang 
they overslept scandalously. It was after ten o’clock 
before they were ready to drive up the street. As they 
turned the corner from Kearney Street they were saluted by the 
ringing of numerous bells. 

“Why, it’s Sunday!” cried Keith, after a moment’s calcula- 
tion. In the unexpectedness of this discovery he reined in the 
horse. 

“Tt will never do to work to-day,” she answered his unspoker 
thought. “I suppose we ought to go to church.” 

But Keith turned the horse’s head to the left. 

. “Church?” he returned with great decision. ‘We're going 
ona spree. This is a day of rest, and we’ve earned it.” 

“Where?” asked Nan, a trifle shocked at his implication as 
to church. 

“T haven’t the remotest idea,” said Keith. 

They drove along a plank road leading out of town. It 
proved to be thronged with people, all going in the same direc- 
tion. The shuffle of their feet on the planks and the murmur 
of their many voices were punctuated by the klop, klop of hoofs 
and occasional shouts of laughter. All races of the earth seemed 
to be represented. It was like a Congress of the Nations 
at some great exposition. French, Germans, Italians, Russians, 
Dutchmen, British, were to be recognized and to be expected. 
But also were strange peoples—Turks, Arabs, Negroes, Chinese, 
Kanakas, East Indians, the gorgeous members of the Spanish 
races, and nondescript queer people to whom neither Nan nor 
Keith could assign a native habitat. At every step one or the 
other called delighted attention to some new exhibit. 
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Most extraordinary were, possibly, the men from the gold 
mines of the Sierras. These were mostly young, but long 
haired, bearded, rough, wilder than any mortal man need be. 
They walked with a wide swagger. Their clothes were exag- 
geratedly coarse, but they ornamented themselves with bright 
silk handkerchiefs; with feathers, flowers ; with squirrel or buck- 
tails in their hats; with long heavy chains of nuggets; with 
glittering and prominently displayed pistols, revolvers, stilettos, 
knives, or dirks. Some had plaited their beards in three tails; 
others had tied their long hair under their chins. But even 
the most bizarre seemed to attract no attention. San Fran- 
cisco was accustomed to it. 

Indeed, the few fashionable strollers were much more stared 
at. Most of the well dressed were in some sort of vehicle. 
The Keiths saw many buggies like their own. A few very 
smart, or rather very ornamental, double rigs dashed by. In 
these sat generally good-looking but rather loud young women, 
who stared straight ahead with an assumption of supreme indif- 
ference. Hacks or omnibuses careered along. In these the 
company was generally merry but mixed, though occasionally 
a good-looking couple had hired an ordinary public conveyance. 
Horsemen and horsewomen were numerous. Some of these 
were very dashing indeed, the women with long trailing skirts 
and high hats from which floated veils ; the men with skin-tight 
trousers strapped under varnished boots, and long split-skirted 
coats. Others were simply plain a-horseback. The native 
Californians with their heavy, silver-mounted saddles, braided 
rawhide reins and bridles, their sombreros, their picturesque 
costumes, and their magnificent fiery horses made a fine appear- 
ance. Occasionally screaming, bouncing Chinese, hanging on 
with both hands, would dash by at full speed, their horses quite 
uncontrolled, their garments flying, ecstatically scared and 
happy, causing great confusion, and pursued by curses. 

“Evidently we’re headed in the right direction,” remarked 
Keith. 

After a drive of two or three miles, never far from the bay, 
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they arrived at what had evidently been a sleepy little village. 
The original low, picturesque, red-tiled adobe buildings still clus- 
tered about the Mission. But much had been added. The 
Keiths found themselves in an immense confusion. Scream- 
ing signs cried everywhere for attention—advertising bear pits, 
cock fights, theatrical attractions, side shows, and the like. 
Innumerable hotels and restaurants, small, cheap, and tawdry, 
offered their hospitality, the liquid part of which was already 
being widely accepted. Men were striking pegs with hammers, 
throwing balls at negroes’ heads thrust through canvas, shoot- 
ing at targets. A racecourse was surrounded. Dust rose in 
choking clouds, and the sun beat down heavily. 

‘Goodness, what a place!” cried Nan in dismay. 

Had they known it, there were many quiet, attractive, outly- 
ing resorts catering to and frequented by the fashionables, for 
“the Mission” was at that time in its heyday as a Sunday 
amusement for all classes. As it was, Keith drove on through 
the village, and so out to a winding country road. 

. “This is heavenly,” said Nan, and laid aside her veil. 

The road wound and meandered through the low hills of the 
peninsula. The sun beat down on them in a flood, only its 
heat, no longer oppressive, had become grateful. 

“Doesn’t it feel good on your back!” exclaimed Nan, recog- 
nizing this quality. “One seems to soak it in—just the way a 
thirsty plant soaks water.” | 

The rounded hills were turning a ripe soft brown. Across 
their crests the sky looked very blue. High in the heavens 
some buzzards were sailing. Innumerable quail called. On 
tree tops perched yellow-breasted meadow larks with golden 
voices. In the bottom of the narrow valley where the road 
wound were green willow trees and a little trickle of water. 
From the ground came upward waves of heat and a pungent 
clean odour of some weed. Nan was excited and keenly receptive 
to impressions. 

“Tt’s a hot day!” she cried, “and the road is dusty. By 
rights it ought to be disagreeable. But it isn’t! Why is that?” 
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The little valley widened into a pocket. Back from the 
road stood a low white ranch house. Its veranda was smoth- 
ered in the gorgeousness of bougainvillea. A grave, elderly, 
bearded Spaniard, on horseback, passed them at a smooth 
shuffling little trot, and gave them a sonorous buenas dias. 
The road mounted rapidly. Once when Keith had reined in to 
breathe the horse, they heard the droning crescendo hum of a 
new swarm of bees passing overhead. 

“Tsn’t this nice!” cried Nan, snuggling against Keith’s 
arm. 

Suddenly, over the crest and down the other side, they came 
on sand hills. The horse plodded along at a walk. Nan hung 
far out watching, fascinated, the smooth, clean sand dividing be- 
fore the wheels and flowing back over the rim, and so over a little 
rise, and the sea was before them. 

“Oh, the Pacific!” exclaimed she, sitting up very straight. 
The horse broke into a trot along the smooth hard shore. 

The wind was coming in from the wide spaces. A taste 
of salt was in the air. Foam wreaths advanced and receded 
with the edge of the wash, or occasionally blew in a mass 
across the flat, until gradually they scattered and dissipated. 
The horse pricked up his ears, breathed deep of the fresh cool 
air, expanded his nostrils snorting softly, pretended to shy at the 
foam wreaths. The wash advanced and drew back with a soft 
hissing sound; the wind blew flat and low, so that even on the 
wet parts a fine, white, dried mist of sand was always scurrying 
and hurrying along close to the ground. Outside the surges 
reared and fell with a crash. 

After the tepid or heated atmosphere of the hills the air 
was unexpectedly cool and vital. A flock of sickle-billed cur- 
lews stood motionless until they were within fifty yards; then 
rose and flew just inside the line of the breakers, uttering inde- 
scribably weird and Jonely cries. A long file of pelicans, their 
wings outspread, sailed close to the surface of the ocean, undu- 
lating over the waves and into the hollows exactly paralleling, 
at a height of only a few feet, the restless contour of the sea, 
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Occasionally they would all flop their wings two or three times 
in unison. 

“T believe it’s a sort of game—they’re having fun!” stated 
Nan with conviction. 

Everything seemed to be having fun. Close to the wash 
were forty or fifty tiny white sanderlings in a compact band. 
When the wash receded they followed it with an incredibly 
rapid twinkling of little legs; and when again the wave rushed 
shoreward, scuttle, scuttle, scuttle went they, keeping always just 
at the edge of the water. Never were they forced to wing; 
yet never did they permit the distance to widen between them- 
selves and the inrushing or outrushing wave. There were also 
sundry ducks. These swam just inside the breakers, and were 
carried backward and forward by the surges. Always they 
faced seaward. At the very last instant, as a great curler bent 
over them, they dipped their heads and dived. Ifthe wave didnot 
break, however, they rodeoveritstop. Their accuracy of eye was 
uncanny. Time after time they gauged the wave so closely that 
they just flipped over the crest as it crashed with a roar beneath 
them. A tenth of a second later would have destroyed them. 
Keith reined up the horse to watch them and the sanderlings. 

“Tt is a game,” he agreed after a while, “just like the peli- 
cans. It isn’t considered sporting for sanderlings to get more 
than three inches away from the edge of the wash; or for a duck 
to dive unless he actually has to. It must be a game; for they 
certainly aren’t catching anything.” 

At this moment the sanderlings as though at a signal sprang 
into the air, wheeled back and forth with instantaneous pre- 
cision, and departed. The ducks, too, dove, and came up only 
outside the surf. 

“Good little sportsmen,” laughed Keith; “they play the 
game for its own sake. They don’t like an audience.” 

After a few miles they came to a cliff reaching down to the 
beach and completely barring the way. Off shore were rocky 
islets covered with seals and sea lions. A lone blue heron stood 
atop a sand dune, absolutely motionless. 
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“T don’t know where we are, or how we get out,” said Keith, 
“but I’m going to take that chap there as a sign post,” and he 
turned his horse directly toward the heron. 

Sure enough, a track led them through the sand, and by a 
zigzag route to the top of the knoll that had pana their way 
along the shore. They came to an edge. Before them lay an 
arm of the sea, sweeping and eddying with a strong incoming 
tide. Over the way stood a great mountain, like a sentinel. 
Far to their right the arm widened. There was a glimpse of 
sparkling blue, and of the pearl of far-off hills, and the haze 
of a distant dim peak. 

“Tt’s the Golden Gate!” cried Keith in sudden enlighten- 
ment. 

He told her that the mountain over the way must be Tamal- 
pais; that the pearl-gray, far-off hills must be Contra Costa; 
and that the distant dim peak was undoubtedly Mount Diabolo. 
She repeated the syllables after him softly, charmed by their 
music. 

Simultaneously tuey discovered that they were hungry. 
The wind whipped in from the sea. An outpost tent or so 
marked the distant invisible city over the hills. Keith turned 
his horse’s head toward them. They drove back across what 
are now the Presidio hills. 

But in a hollow they came upon another ranch house, like 
the first—low, white, red roofed, covered with vines. Keith 
insisted on driving to it. A number of saddled horses dozed 
before the door, a half-dozen dogs sprawled in the dust, fowls 
picked their way between the horses’ legs or over the dogs’ re- 
cumbent forms. At the sound of wheels several people came 
from the shadow of the porch into the open. They proved to 
be Spanish Californians dressed in the flat sombreros, the 
short velvet jackets, the slashed trousers, and soft leather zapa- 
tos. The men, handsome, lithe, indolent, pressed around the 
wheels of the buggy, showing their white teeth in pleasant 
smiles. 

“Can we get anything to eat here?” asked Keith. 
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They all smiled again most amiably. The elder swept off his 
hat with a free gesture. 

‘““A piedes vuestros, senora,” he said, ‘pero no hablo Inglés. 
Habla usted Espanol ?” 

Keith understood the last three words. 

“No,” he shook his head violently, “no Espafiol. Hungry.” 
He pointed to Nan, then to himself: “She, me, hungry.” 

This noble effort brought no results, except that the Cali- 
fornians looked more politely distressed and solicitous than 
ever. 

“They don’t understand us,’ murmured Nan; “don’t you 
think we’d better drive on?” 

But Keith, who had now descended from the buggy, re- 
sorted to sign language. He rubbed his stomach pathetically 
and pointed down his open mouth; as an afterthought he rubbed 
the horse’s belly; then, with apparent intention, he advanced 
toward Nan. A furious red inundated her face and neck, and 
she held her little parasol threateningly between them. LEvery- 
body burst into laughter. 

“Sil sil sil” they cried. 

Several started to unharness the horse. Others held out 
their hands. After a moment’s hesitation Nan accepted their 
aid and descended. Keith’s performance was evidently con- 
sidered a great joke. 

On the low veranda were two women, one most enormously 
fat, the other young and lithe. They were dressed almost exactly 
alike, their blue-black hair parted smoothly over their foreheads 
but built up to a high structure behind, filmy rebosas over high 
combs, and skirts with many flowered flounces. They both 
had soft, gentle eyes, and they were both so heavily powdered 
that their complexions were almost blue. All the men ex- 
plained to them at once. The younger answered gayly; the 
older listened with entire placidity. But when the account 
was finished, she reached out to pat Nan’s hand, and to smile 
reassuringly. 

Various foods and a flask of red wine were brought. There 
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was no constraint, for Keith threw himself with delighted abans 
don into experiments with sign language. 

“Esta simpatica,” the Californians told each other over and 
again. 

Their manners were elaborate, dignified, deliberate, and beau- 
tiful. Keith, ordinarily rather direct and brusque, to Nan’s 
great amusement became exactly like them. They outvied each 
other. The women touched smilingly the stuft of Nan’s gown, 
and directly admired her various feminine trappings. She, 
thus encouraged, begged permission to examine more closely 
the lace of the rebosas or the beautiful embroidery on the shawls. 
A little feeling of intimacy drew them all together, although 
they understood no word of each other’s language. 

One of the dogs now approached and gravely laid its nose on 
Nan’s knee, gazing up at her with searching soft eyes. The older 
woman cried out scandalized, but Nan shook her head, and 
patted the beast’s nose. 

“You like?” asked the woman. 

“Why, you do talk English!” cried Nan. 

But either these two words were all the woman had, or she was 
unwilling to adventure further. 

“Vou like?” she repeated again, after a moment, and then, 
observing Nan’s interest, she uttered a command to one of the 
numerous ragged small boys standing about. The urchin darted 
away, to return after a moment with a basket, which he emptied 
on the ground. Four fuzzy puppies rolled out. 

“Oh, the darlings!” cried Nan. 

The little animals proceeded at once to roll one another over, 
growling fiercely, charging uncertainly about, gazing inde- 
terminately through their blue infantile eyes. The mother left 
her-position at Nan’s knee to hover over them, turning them over 
with her nose, licking them, skipping nimbly sidewise when they 
charged down upon her with an idea of nourishment. 

Nan was enchanted. She left the bench to stoop to their 
level, tumbling them over on their backs, playfully boxing their 
ears, working them up to a wild state of yapping enthusiasm. 
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“The little darlings!”’ she cried; “just see their fat little 
tummies! And their teeth are just like needles. No, no, you 
mustn’t! You’ll tear my flounces! Look, Milton, see this little 
rascal pull at my handkerchief!” 

Her cheeks were flushed, and as she looked up laughing from 
beneath her hat, she made a very charming picture. 

“You like,” stated the Californian woman with conviction. 

After a while it became time to go. Vaqueros brought out the 
horse and harnessed it to the buggy. Keith made a move- 
ment to offer payment, but correctly interpreted the situation 
and refrained. They mounted the vehicle. 

“‘ Muchas gracias !’’ Nan enunciated slowly. 

This effort was received with an admiring acclaim that flushed 
Nan with an inordinate pride. She had picked up the phrase 
from hearing it used at table. The fat woman came forward, one 
of the puppies tucked under herarm. In spite of her apparently 
unwieldy size she moved gracefully and lightly. 

“You like?” she inquired, holding the squirming puppy at 
arm’s length. 

“Si, st, muchas gracias!” cried Nan eagerly, and employing at 
once all her Spanish vocabulary. She deposited the puppy in her 
lap and reached out to shake hands. Keith flicked the horse 
with his whip. He, too, had recollected a word of Spanish, and 
he used it now. 

“ Adios!” he shouted. 

But their hosts had a better phrase. 

“Vaya Con Dios!” they cried in chorus. 

Nan was inraptures over the whole episode, but especially over 
the puppy. The latter, with the instantaneous adaptability 
of extreme youth, had snuggled down into a compact ball, and was 
blinking one hazy dark blue eye upward at his new mistress. 

“‘Weren’t they nice people,” cried Nan, “and wasn’t it an 
adventure? And isn’t he just the dearest, cutest little thing? 
You're not a little Spanish dog any more, you know. You're a— 
what is it they call us?—oh, yes! You're a gringo now. Why, 
that’s a fine idea! Your name is Gringo!” 
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And Gringo he became henceforth. 

“What kind of a dog is he?” she asked. 

Keith grinned sardonically. 

“Of course I do not know his honoured father,” said he, “so I 
cannot offer an opinion as to that half of him. But on his 
mother’s side he is bloodhound, bulldog, collie, setter, pointer, 
St. Bernard, and Old English sheepdog.” 

“Which?” asked Nan puzzled. 

“All,” asserted Keith. 

Now suddenly the sun was blotted out. They looked back: a 
white bank of fog was rolling in from the sea. It flowed over the 
hills like a flood, reaching long wisps down into the hollows, 
settling inertly in the flats and valleys, the upper part rolling on 
and over in a cascade. Beneath its shadow the warmth and 
brightness of the world had died. 

“Tt strikes me we’re going to be cold,” remarked Keith, urging 
forward the horse. 

The roadbed became more solid, and they trotted along freely. 
The horse, also, was anxious to get home. Signs of habitations 
thickened. The wide waste hills of the ranchos had been left 
behind. Here and there were outlying dwellings, or road houses, 
the objectives of pleasure excursions of various sorts and degrees 
sf respectability from the city. From one of the latter came a 
hail. 

“Oh, Keith! Isay, Keith!” 

From a group of people preparing to enter a number of 
vehicles two men came running. Ben Sansome and Morrell, 
somewhat out of breath, came alongside. They were a little 
flushed and elevated, but very cordial, and full of reproaches 
that Keith had so entirely dropped out of sight during the past 
week. 

“TJ tell you, you must come over to our house for supper,” said 
Morrell finally. ‘Everybody comes.” 

“The Morrells’ Sunday night suppers are an institution,” 
supplemented Sansome. 

“T wish I could persuade you,” urged Morrell. “I wonder where 
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Mimiis. I know Mrs. Morrell ought to call, and all that sort of 
thing, but this is not a conventional place. We live next door, 
y'know. Do be delightful and neighbourly, and come!” 

Nan hesitated; but the lure of the well-dressed company, so 
thoroughly at ease with one another, was irresistible in the reac- 
tion. She accepted. 


XI 


HE Keiths arrived to find the Morrells’ informal party in 
full blast. The front parlour was filled with a number of 
people making a great noise. Out of the confusion Mrs. 

Morrell arose and came to them, as they stood where the China- 
man had abandoned them. 

“Mimi” Morrell was a tall woman, not fat, but amply built, 
with a fuil bust and hips. Her hair was of the peculiar metallic 
golden blond that might or might not have been natural; her 
skin smooth and white, but coarse in grain, would look better 
at night than by daylight. Her handsome, regular features 
were rather hard and set in their expression when in absolute 
repose, but absolute repose was rare to them. In action 
they softened to a very considerable feminine allurement. She 
moved with decision, and possibly her general attitude smacked 
the least bit of running things. She gave the impression of 
keeping an eye open for everything going on about her. To 
Nan she seemed tremendous, overwhelming, and a little magnifi- 
cent. 

Immediately, without introductions, the whole party moved 
through the double doors into the dining-room. There they took 
their places at a table set out lavishly with food and drink in 
great quantity. Mrs. Morrell explained in her high level voice 
that servants and service were always dispensed with at her 
Sunday nights. She rather carelessly indicated a seat to Mrs. 
Keith, and remarked to Keith that he was to sit next herself. 
Otherwise the party distributed itself. Ben Sansome promptly 
annexed the chair next to Nan, and started in to make himself 
agreeable. 

A complete freemasonry obtained among all the party. There 
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was a great deal of shouting back and forth, from one end of the 
table to the other. Each seemed to have a nickname. One 
young man was known exclusively as ‘‘Popsy,’”’ another an- 
swered as ‘“‘Zou-zou,” a third was called “Billy Goat”; a very 
vivid, flashing young woman was “Teeny,” and so on. They 
conversed, or rather shouted, to a great extent by means of catch 
words or phrases, alluding evidently to events the purport of 
which the Keiths could by no possibility guess. There were a 
great many private jokes, the points of which were obvious to 
only one or two. Every once in a while some one would say 
“Number Seven!” and everybody would go off into convulsions 
of laughter. The vivid young woman called Teeny suddenly 
shrieked, ‘‘How about Friday, the twenty-third?” at Popsy, to 
Popsy’s obvious consternation and confusion. Immediately 
every one turned on either Popsy or Teeny, demanding the true 
inwardness of the remark. Popsy defended himself, rather pink 
and embarrassed. The young woman, a devilish knowing glint 
in her eyes, her red underlip caught between her teeth, refused to 
answer. 

Keith warmed to this free and easy atmosphere. He was 
friendly and sympathetic with the lively crowd. But in vain he 
tried for a point of contact. All this badinage depended on a 
previous knowledge and intimacy, and that, of course, he lacked. 
Mrs. Morrell, sitting beside him very straight and commanding, 
delivered her general remarks in a high, clear voice, turning her 
attention impartially now to one part of the noisy table, now to 
another. 

Suddenly she abandoned the company to its own devices, and 
leaning her left elbow on the table, she turned squarely to Keith, 
enveloping him with a magnetic all-for-you look. 

“Do you know,” she said abruptly, ‘‘something tells me you 
are musical.” 

“Why, I am, a little,” admitted Keith, surprised. ‘But how 
could you tell?” 

“La, now, I was sure you had a voice the first time I heard you 
speak. Iadore music, and I can always tell.” 
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“Do you sing, too?’ asked Keith. 

“TI? No, unfortunately. I have no more voice than a crow. 
I strum a bit, but even that has been a good deal neglected 
lately. There’s no temptation to keep up one’s music here. I 
don’t know a single soul in all this city who cares a snap of their 
finger for it.” 

“We'll have to have some music .together,’ suggested 
Keith. 

“T’d adore it. Isn’t it lucky we’re neighbours? Ive been so 
interested’’—she said it as though she had almost intended to 
say “amused’”’—“‘in watching you this past week. You are the 
most domestic man I know. I never saw a man work so single- 
mindedly at his house and home. Domesticity is a rare and out, 
worn virtue here, I assure you. It is really quite touching to see 
a man so devoted these days.” 

She said these things idly, a little disjointedly, looking at him 
steadily all the while. Her manner was detached, and yet some- 
how it impelled him strongly to protest that he was really not a 
bit domestic. 

“Have you met any of the people of the place?” she shifted 
suddenly. 

“Well—I really haven’t had much chance yet—a few of the 
men.” 

“Well, you’ll find things pretty mixed. Don’t expect much; 
one has to take things pretty much as one finds them.” 

To this simple speech was appended one gesture only—a slight 
raising of the eyebrows. Yet the effect was to sweep Keith into 
the intimacy of an inner circle, to suggest that she, too, found 
society mixed, and to imply—very remotely—that at least 
certain members of the present company itself were not quite 
what he—or she—would choose in another environment. In un- 
conscious response to this unspoken thought, Keith glanced 
about the table. There was a good deal of drinking going on; 
and the fun was becoming even more obvious and noisy. Mrs. 
Morrell occasionally sipped at her champagne. She emitted a 
slight but rather disturbing perfume. 
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“Why did you come out here, anyway?” she asked him. “T 
can’t make out. I’m curious.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?”? demanded Keith. 

“Well, men come here either for money, for adventure, or to 
make a career.’’ She marked each on the tablecloth with the end 
of afork. ‘Which is it?” 

“Guess,” laughed Keith. 

“You don’t need money—or else you have a wonderful nerve 
to take the Boyle house. I believe you have the nerve, all right. 
Men with your sort of close curly hair are never—bashful!”’ she 
laughed shortly. 

“Boyle’s rent is safe—for a while,” admitted Keith. 

‘Career?’ she went on, looking him in the eyes speculatively, 
and allowing her gaze to sink deep into his. He noticed that her 
eyes were a gray green, like semi-precious stones of some sorts, 
with surface lights, but also with grayer radiations that seemed 
to go below the surface to smouldering depths—disturbing eyes, 
like the perfume. “Career?” she repeated. “TI think you hold 
yourself better—a career in the riff-raff of this town.” She shook 
her head archly. “But adventure! Oh, la! There’s plenty of 
that—all sorts!” She gave the impression of meaning a great 
deal more than she said. “I wish I were a man!” she exclaimed, 
and laughed. 

“Tm glad you're not,” rejoined Keith sincerely. 

She tapped him lightly on the arm with her fan. 

“Oh, lal?’ she cried. 

Keith laughed meaningly and mischievously. He was feeling 
entirely at home—in his mental shirtsleeves—thoroughly at 
ease. 

“You're a lawyer, are you not?” she asked him. 

fny to:be.i? 

“Going to practise?” 

“Tf any practice comes my way.” 

She looked at him, smiling slowly. 

“Oh, it’ll come fast enough.” She seized her glass and held 
ittohim. ‘Here’s to your career!” she cried. “Bottoms up!” 
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They clinked glasses and drank. 

“You must meet people—influential people,” she told him, 
“We must see what we can do; I’ll have some of them in.” 

“You’re simply fine to take all this trouble for me!” 

She tapped him again on the arm. 

“Silly! We take care of our own people, of course! Let’s 
plan it. Have you any connections in town at all?” 

“Well, ’ve met quite a few people about town, and I have 
some letters.” 

“Casual acquaintances are well enough, but your letters?” 

“T have one to Calhoun Bennett, and to Mr. Dempster, and 
Mr. Farwell, and Truett 2 

But she was making a wry face. 

“What’s the matter with them?” he demanded. 

“Cal Bennett’s all right—but the others—oh, I suppose 
they’re all right in a business way—but ue 

“But, what?” 

She made a helpless little gesture. 

“T can’t describe it—you know—the sort that are always 
so keen on doing their duty!” 

She laughed; and to his subconscious surprise Keith found 
himself saying sympathetically: 

“T know: the sort of people who always pay their debts!” 

They looked into each other’s eyes and laughed in comrade- 
ship. In sober life Keith did his duty reasonably well, and 
was never far behind financially. 

She fell silent for a moment; then with a muttered “excuse 
me,” she leaned directly across his shoulder to impart something 
low-voiced and giggly to the woman on his right. To do this 
she leaned her breast against his arm and shoulder. The con- 
versation lasted some seconds. Keith could not hear a word 
of it; but he was disturbingly aware of her perfume, the softness 
of her body, and the warmth that struck even through the in- 
tervening clothing. She drew back with a half apology. 

“Feminine nonsense,” she told him. “Mere man couldn’t 
be expected to understand.” She was herself a little flushed 
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from leaning over, but she appeared not to notice Keith’s 
rather breathless state. He muttered something, and gulped 
at his champagne. 

“Do you know Mrs. Sherwood?” he asked, merely to say 
something. 

But to his surprise Mrs. Morrell answered him shortly, her 
manner changing: 

“No, I don’t. We draw the line somewhere!” 

Again she addressed the woman on the right, but this time 
without leaning across: 

“Oh, Amy, the fair Patricia has another victim!” and laughed 
tather shrilly. Suddenly she rapped the table with the handle 
of a knife. “Stop it!” she cried to the company at large. 
“You’re making too much noise!” 

They all turned to her except one youth who was too noisily 
busy with his partner to have heard her. Failing in another 
attempt to get his attention, Mrs. Morrell picked up a chunk 
of French bread and hurled it at him. 

“Good shot!” “Bravo!” “Encore!”? came a burst of ap- 
plause, as the bread, largely by accident, took him squarely be- 
tween the eyes. 

The youth, though astonished, was game. He retaliated 
in kind. Keith whipped up an empty plate and intercepted it. 
The youth’s partner came to his assistance. Keith, a plate in 
either hand, deftly protected Mrs. Morrell from the flying mis- 
siles. The implied challenge was instantly accepted by all. 
The air was full of bread. Keith’s dexterity was tested to the 
utmost, but he came through the battle with flying colours. 
Everybody threw bread. There was much explosive laughter, 
that soon became fairly exhausting. The battle ceased, both be- 
cause the combatants were out of ammunition, and because they 
were too weak from mirth toproceed. Keith with elaborate mock 
gallantry turned and presented Mrs. Morrell with the two plates. 

“The spoils of war!” he told her. 

“He should be decorated for conspicuous gallantry on the 
field of battle!’’ cried some one. 
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The idea took. But they could find nothing appropriate 
until Teeny McFarlane deliberately stepped up on the table 
and broke from the glass chandelier one of its numerous dan- 
gling prisms. This called forth a mild protest from Morrell— 
“Oh, I say!’’—which was drowned in a wild shriek of delight. 
The process of stepping down from the table tilted Teeny’s 
wide skirts so that for an instant a slim silken leg was plainly 
visible as far as the knee. ‘‘Oh! oh!” cried every one. Some 
pretended to be shocked, and covered their faces with spread 
fingers; others feigned to try for another look. Teeny was quite 
unperturbed. 

Keith was the centre of attention and a great success. But 
there were no more téte-a-tétes. Mrs. Morrell managed to 
convey the idea that she was displeased, and Keith was of a 
sufficiently generous and ingenuous disposition to be intrigued 
by the fact. He had no chance to probe the matter. In a 
moment or so Mrs. Morrell rose and strolled toward the draw- 
ing-room. The others straggled after her. She rather liked 
thus to emphasize her lack of convention as a hostess, making 
a pose of never remembering the proper thing to do. Now she 
moved here and there, laughing her shrill rather mirthless laugh, 
calling everybody ‘“‘dearie,” uttering abrupt little platitudes. 
Keith found himself left behind, and rather out in the cold. 
The company had quite frankly segregated itself into couples. 
The room was well adapted to this, filled as it was with com- 
fortable chairs arranged with apparent carelessness two by two. 
The men lighted cigars. Keith saw Nan’s eyes widen at this. 
She was sitting near the fire, and Sansome had penned her in 
beyond the possibility of invasion by a third. At this date 
smoking was a more or less doubtfully considered habit, and 
in the best society men smoked only in certain rigidly specified 
circumstances. In a drawing-room such an action might be 
considered the fair equivalent to powdering the feminine nose. 

In such a condition Keith was left rather awkwardly alone, 
and was fairly thrust upon a fictitious interest in a photograph 
album, at which he glowered for some moments. Then by a 
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well-planned and skilfully executed flank movement he caught 
Mrs. Morrell. ; 

“Look here,’ he demanded; “what has the standing army 
done to deserve abandonment in a hostile country?” 

But she looked at him directly, without response to his play- 
ful manner. 

“My friend,” she said, “this is a pretty free and easy town, 
as no doubt you have observed, and society is very mixed. But 
we haven’t yet come to receiving women like Mrs. Sherwood, or 
relishing their being mentioned to us.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with her?” demanded Keith, aston- 
ished. ‘Is she as far from respectability as all that?” 

“Respectable! That word isn’t understood in San Francisco.” 
She appeared suddenly to soften. “ You’re a dear innocent boy, 
so you are, and you’ve got a dear innocent little wife, and I’ll 
have to look out for you.” 

Before the deliberate and superior mockery in her eyes as 
well as in her voice, Keith felt somehow like a small boy. He 
was stung to a momentary astonishing fury. ; 

“By God ” he began, and checked himself with difficulty. 

She smiled at him slowly. 

“Perhaps I didn’t mean all of that,” she said; “‘perhaps only 
half of it,”’ she added with significance. ‘‘My personal opinion 
is that you are likely to be a curly haired little devil; and when 
you look at me like that, I’m glad we’re not alone.” 

She looked at him an enigmatic moment, then turned away 
from the table near which they had been standing. ‘Come, 
help me break up some of this ‘twosing,’”’ she said. 

Shortly after this the party dispersed. Mrs. Morrell said 
good-bye to them carelessly, or not at all, according as it hap- 





pened. 
“You must come again, come often,” she told the Keiths. 
“Tt’s pretty dull unless you make your own fun.” She was 


half sleepily conventional, her lids heavy. ‘Perhaps we can 
have some music soon,” she added. The words were careless, 
but she shot Keith an especial gleam. 
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The Keiths walked sociably home together, almost in silence. 
Keith, after his habit, super-excited with all the fun, the row, 
and the half-guilty boyish feeling of having done a little some- 
thing he ought not to have done, did not want to seem too 
enthusiastic. 

“Jolly crowd,” he remarked. 

“They were certainly noisy enough,” said Nan indifferently; 
then after a moment, “Where do you suppose some of them 
get their clothes?”’ 

Keith’s mind was full of the excitement of the evening. 
He found himself reviewing the company, appraising it, won- 
dering about it. Was Teeny McFarlane as gay as she appeared? 
He had never seen women smoke before, but that dark girl with 
the red thing in her hair puffed a cigarette. Perhaps she was 
Spanish—-he had not met her. And Mrs. Morrell—hanged if 
he quite dared make her out—it wouldn’t do to jump to con- 
clusions nor too hastily to apply Eastern standards; this was 
a new country, fatal to make a fool mistake; well-built crea- 
ture, by gad 

Nan interrupted his thoughts. He came to with a start. 

“T think we’d better put the big armchair in the front room, 
after all,”’ she was saying. 





XII 


EXT morning Keith allayed what little uneasiness his 
N conscience might harbour by remarking, as he adjusted 
his collar: 

“Mrs. Morrell is an amusing type, don’t you think? She’s 
a bit vulgar, but she seems good hearted. Wonder what colour 
her hair used to be?” 

“T suppose they are all right,” said Nan. “They are a little 
rowdy. They gave me a headache.” 

Illogically rehabilitated in his own self-esteem, Keith went 
on dressing. He was “on” to Mrs. Morrell; her methods 
were pretty obvious. Wonder if she thought she had really 
fooled him? Next time he would be on guard and beat her at 
her own game. She was not a woman to his taste, anyway— 
he glanced admiringly at Nan’s clean profile against the light— 
but she was full of vitality, she was keen, she was brimming 
with the joy of life. 

The long drive over the Peninsula to the sea and back, the 
episode of the Spanish people, the rowdy supper party, had one 
effect, however: it had made so decided a break in the routine 
that Keith found himself thrust quite outside it. He had 
worked feverishly all the week, at about double speed; and in 
ordinary course would have gone on working feverishly at double 
speed for another week. Now, suddenly, the thought was irk- 
some. He did not analyze this; but, characteristically, dis- 
covered an irrefutable reason for not going on with it. They 
rescued Gringo from Sam’s care, and drove up to the house. 
On the way Keith said: 

“Look here, Nan; do you suppose you and Wing can get on 
all right this morning? All the heavy work is done. I really 
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ought to be settling the office and getting some lines laid for 
business.” 

“Why, of course we can get on, silly!” she rejoined. “This 
isn’t your job, anyway. Of course you ought to attend to 
your business.” 

Keith again consulted: Palmer, Cook & Co. The same clerk 
showed him offices. He was appalled at the rents. Even a 
miserable little back room in the obscurer blocks commanded a 
sum higher than he had anticipated paying. After looking at 
a dozen, he finally decided on a front room in the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building. This was one of the most expensive, but 
Keith was tired of looking. The best is the greatest economy 
in the long run, he told himself, and with a lawyer, new-come, 
appearances count for much in getting clients. Must get the 
clients, though, to support this sort of thing! The rest of the 
morning he spent buying furniture. 

About noon he walked back to the Bella Union. His horse 
and buggy were not hitched to the rail, so he concluded Nan had 
not yet returned for lunch. Mrs. Sherwood, however, was seated 
in a rocker at the sunny end of the long veranda. She looked 
most attractive, her small smooth head bent over some sort of 
fancywork. Before she looked up Keith had leisure to note the 
poise of her head and shoulders, the fine long lines of her figure, 
and the arched-browed serenity of her eyes. Different type 
this from the full-breasted Morrell, more—more patrician! 
Rather absurd in view of their respective places in society, but 
a fact. Keith found himself swiftly speculating on Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s origin and experience. She was endowed with a new 
glamour because of Mrs. Morrell’s enigmatic remark the eve- 
ning before, and also—for Keith was very human—with a new 
attraction. Feeling vaguely and boyishly devilish, Keith 
stopped. 

She nodded at him, laying her work aside. 

“You are practically invisible,” she told him. 

“Making ourselves a habitation. Seen Mrs. Keith?” 

“No. I don’t think she’s come in.” 
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Keith hesitated, then: 

“T think I’ll go up to the house for her.” 

Mrs. Sherwood nodded, and resumed her work calmly, with- 
out further remark. 

At the house Keith found Nan, her apron on, her hair done 
up under a dust cap, very busy. 

“Noon?” she cried, astonished. “It can’t be! But I can’t 
stop now. I think I’ll have Wing pick me upa lunch. There’s 
plenty in the house. It’s too much bother to clean up.” 

Keith demurred; then wanted to stay for the pick-up lunch 
himself. Nan would have none of it. She was full of repressed 
enthusiasm and eagerness, but she wanted to get rid of him. 

“There’s not enough. I wouldn’t have you around. Go 
away, that’s a good boy! If you’ll leave Wing and me entirely 
alone we’ll be ready to move in to-morrow.” 

“Where’s Gringo?” asked Keith by way of indirect yielding 
—he had really no desire for a picked-up lunch. 

“The little rascal! He started to chew everything in the 
place, so I tied him in the backyard. He pulls and flops dread- 
fully. Do you think he’ll strangle himself?” 

Keith looked out the window. Gringo, all four feet planted, 
was determinedly straining back against his tether. The col- 
lar had pulled forward all the loose skin of his neck, so that 
his eyes and features were lost in wrinkles. 

“He doesn’t yap,”’ volunteered Nan. 

Keith gave it as his opinion that Gringo would stop short 
of suicide, commended Gringo’s taciturnity and evident per- 
severance, and departed for the hotel. In the dining-room he 
saw Mrs. Sherwood in a riding habit, eating alone. Keith 
hesitated, then took the vacant seat opposite. She accorded 
this permission cordially, but without coquetry, remarking that 
Sherwood often did not get in at noon. Immediately she 
turned the conversation to Keith’s affairs, inquiring in detail 
as to how the settling was getting on, when they expected to get 
in, how they liked the house, whether they had bought all the 
furniture. 
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“You remember I directed you to the auctions?”’ she said. 

She asked all these questions directly, as a man would, and 
listened to his replies. 

“T suppose you have an office picked out?” she surmised. 

At his mention of the Merchants’ Exchange Building she 
raised her arched eyebrows half humorously. 

“You picked out an expensive place.” 

Keith went over his reasoning, to which she listened with a 
half smile. 

“You may be right,” she commented; “the reasoning is 
perfectly sound. But that means you must get the business in 
order to make it pay. What are your plans?” 

He confessed that as yet they were rather vague; there had 
not been time to do much—too busy settling. 

“The usual thing, I suppose,” he added: “get acquainted, 
hang out a shingle, mix with people, sit down and starve in the 
traditional manner of ycung lawyers.” 

He laughed lightly, but she refused to joke. 

“There are a good many lawyers here—and most of them 
poor ones,” she told him. ‘The difticulty is to stand out 
above the ruck, to become noticed. You must get to know all 
classes, of course; but especially those of your own profession, 
men on the bench. Yes, especially men on the bench, they may 
help you more than any others € 

He seemed to catch a little cynicism in her implied meaning, 
and experienced a sense of shock on his professional side. 

“You don’t mean that judges are——” 

“Susceptible to influence?” She finished the sentence for 
him with an amused little laugh. She studied him for an in- 
stant with new interest. “They’re human—more human here 
than anywhere else—like the rest of us—they respond to kind 
treatment——” She laughed again, but at the sight of his face 
her own became grave. She checked herself. “Everything is 
so new out here. In older countries the precedents have all 
been established. Out here there are practically none. They 
are being made now, every day, by the present judges. Natu- 
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rally personal influence might get a hearing for one point of 
view or the other——”’ 

“T see what you mean,” he agreed, his face clearing. 

“Join a good fire company,” she advised him. “That is 
the first thing to do. Each company represents something dif- 
ferent, a different class of men.” 

“Which would you advise?” asked Keith seriously. 

“That isa matter for your own judgment. Only, investigate 
well. Meet all the people you can. Know the newspaper 
men, and the big merchants. In your profession you must 
cultivate men like Terry, Girvin, Shattuck, Gwin. Keep your 
eyes open. Be bold and use your wits. Above all, make 
friends; that’s it, make friends—everybody, everywhere. Don’t 
despise anybody. You will get plenty of chances.” She was 
sitting erect, and her eyes were flashing. Her usual slow indo- 
lent grace had fallen from her; she radiated energy. Her slen- 
der figure took on a new appearance of knit strength. “Such 
chances! My heavens! if I were a man!” 

“Youd make a bully man!” cried Keith. Mrs. Morrell, 
uttering the same wish, had received from him a different reply, 
but he had forgotten that. 

She laughed again, the tension broke, and she sank back 
into her usual relaxed poise. 

“But, thank heavens, I’m not,” said she. 


XIII 


FFAIRS for the Keiths passed through another week of 
A what might be called the transition stage. It took them 
that long to settle down in their new house and into some 
semblance of a routine—two days to the actual installation, and 
the evenings full of small matters to arrange. Nan was busy 
all day long playing with her new toy. The housekeeping was 
fascinating, and Wing Sam a mixture of delight and despair. 
Like most women who have led the sheltered life, she had not 
realized as yet that the customs of her own fraction of one per 
cent. were not immutable. Therefore, she tried to model the 
household exactly in the pattern of those to which she had been 
accustomed. Wing Sam blandly refused to be moulded. 

Thus Nan spent all one morning dri!ling him in the proper 
etiquette of answering doors. Mindful of John McGlynn’s 
advice, she did this by precept, ringing her own door bell. 
presenting a card as though calling on herself. Wing Sam’s 
placid exterior changed not. A half hour later the door bell 
rang, but no Wing Sam appeared to answer it. It rang again, 
and again, until Nan herself opened the door. On the door- 
step stood Wing Sam himself. 

“T foolee you, too,” he announced with huge delight. 

Painstakingly Nan conveyed to him that this was neither 
an amusing game nor a practical joke. Later in the day the 
door bell rang again. Nan, hovering near to gauge the result 
of her training, saw Wing Sam plant himself firmly in the opening. 

“You got ticket?” he demanded sternly of the deliveryman 
outside. “You no got ticket, you no get in!” 

Which, Nan rather hysterically gathered, was what Wing 
Sam had gained of the calling-card idea. 
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After that, temporarily as she thought, Nan permitted him 
to go back to his own method, which, had she known it, was the 
method of every Chinese servant in California. The visitot 
found his bell answered by a blandly smiling Wing Sam, who 
cheerfully remarked: “Hullo!” It was friendly, and it didn’t 
matter; but at that stage of her development Nan was more or 
less scandalized. 

Nan’s sense of humour always came to her assistance by 
evening, and she had many amusing anecdotes to tell Keith, over 
which both of them laughed merrily. Gringo added somewhat 
to the complications in life. He was a fat, roly-poly, soft-boned, 
ingratiating puppy, with a tail that waved energetically but un- 
controlledly. Gringo at times was very naughty, and very much 
in the way. But when exasperation turned to vengeance he had 
a way of keeling over on his back, spreading his hind legs apart in 
a manner to expose his stomach freely to brutal assault, and 
casting one calm china-blue eye upward. 

“Can there anywhere exist any one so hard-hearted as to 
injure a poor, absolutely defenceless dog? ” he inquired, with full 
confidence in the answer. 

The iniquities of Gringo and the eccentricities of Wing Sam 
Nan detailed at length, and also her experiences with the natives. 
She as yet looked on every one as natives. Only later could she 
expand to the point of including them in her cosmos of people. 
Nan was transplanted, and her roots had not yet struck down 
into the soil. In her shopping peregrinations she was making 
casual acquaintance, and she had not yet become accustomed to 
It. 

“T bought some darling little casseroles at Phelan’s to-day,” 
she said. ‘The whole Phelan family waited on me. Where do 
you suppose the women get their perfectly awful clothes? Mrs. 
Phelan offered to take me to her milliner!” or “Vou know 
Wilkins—-the furniture man where we got the big armchair? I 
was in there to-day, and he apologized because his wife hadn’t 
called!” 

They went to bed early, because they were both very tired. 
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Keith also had generally passed an interesting day. Im- 
mediately after breakfast he went to his office, and con- 
scientiously sat a while. Sometimes he wrote letters or cast up 
accounts; but there could not be much of this to do. About ten 
or eleven o’clock his impatient temperament had had enough of 
this, so he drifted over to the Monumental engine house. After 
considerable thought he had decided to join this company. It 
represented about the class of men with whom he wanted to 
affiliate himselfi—the influential men of the lawyer, Southern- 
politician, large business men type. There were many of these 
volunteer organizations. Their main purpose was to fight fire; 
but they subserved other objects as well—political, social, and 
financial. David Broderick, for example, already hated and 
feared, partly owned and financed a company of ward-heelers who 
were introducing and establishing the Tammany type of spoils 
politics. Casey, later in serious trouble, practically manipulated 
another, 

Among the Monumentals, Keith delighted especially in Bert 
Taylor. Bert Taylor likewise delighted in Keith. The little 
chubby man’s enthusiasm for the company, while recognized as 
most valuable to the company’s welfare, had ended by boring 
most of the company’s members. But Keith was a new listener 
and avid for information. He had had no notion of how compli- 
cated the whole matter could be. Bert Taylor dissertated some- 
times on one phase of the subject, sometimes on another. 

“It’s drills we need, and the fellows won’t drill enough!” was 
Bert Taylor’s constant complaint. “What do they know about 
hose? They run it out any way it comes; and roll it up anyhow, 
instead of doing a proper job.” 

“How should you do it?” asked Keith. 

“Tt ought to be laid right—so there’s no bends or sharp angles 
in it; it should never be laid over heaps of stones, or any kind of 
uneven surface—it all increases the water resistance. If there 
are any bends or curves they should be regular and even. The 
hose ought never to rest against a sharp edge or angle. And 
when you coil it up you ought to reverse the sides every time, so 
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it will wear even and stretch even. Do they doit? Not unless 
I stand over them with a club!” 

He showed Keith the hose, made of India rubber, a compara- 
tively new thing, for heretofore hose had been made of riveted 
leather. Bert Taylor made him feel the inside of this hose with 
his forefinger to test its superlative smoothness. 

“Mighty little resistance there!” he cried triumphantly. 

The nozzles, all in racks, he handled with almost reverent care. 

“These are the boys that cost the money,” said Taylor. “If 
the inside isn’t polished like a mirror the water doesn’t come 
smooth. And the least little dent makes the stream ragged and 
broken. Nothing looks worse—and it isn’t as effective on the 
fire. It ought to be thrown like a solid rod of water. Ican’t get 
the boys to realize that the slightest bruise, dent, or burr throws 
the stream in a ragged feathery foam. The result of that is 
that a lot of water is dissipated and lost.” 

Keith, who had taken hold of the nozzle rather negligently, re- 
turned it with the reverent care due crown jewels. 

“How longa stream will it throw?” he asked. 

“With thirty men on a side she’s done a hundred and twelve 
feet high, and two hundred and eighteen for distance,” said Bert 
with simple pride. 

He picked up the nozzle again. 

““Seehere. Here’saninventionofmyown. Costmoney toput 
it in, too, because every other nozzle on earth is made wrong.” 

He explained that other nozzles are made so that the thread of 
the hose screwed into the nozzle; while in his, the thread of the 
nozzle screwed into the hose. 

“Tf there’s a leak or a bad connection,” explained Bert, “with 
the old type, the water is blown back into the fireman’s face, and 
he is blinded. His whole efficiency depends on a close joint. But 
with my scheme the leak is blown forward, away from the line- 
man. It’s a perfectly sound scheme, but I can’t make them see 
gis? 

“Sounds reasonable,” observed Keith, examining perfunctorily 
a device to which later he was to owe his life. 
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Item by item they went over the details of equipment—thé 
scaling ladders, the jumping sheets, the branch pipes, the suction 
pipes, the flat roses, standcocks, goose necks, the dogtails, dam 
boards, shovels, saws, poleaxes, hooks, and ropes. From a con- 
sideration of them the two branched off to the generalities of fire 
fighting. Keith learned that the combating of a fire, the 
driving it into a corner, outflanking it, was a fine art. 

“T say always, get in close,” said Taylor. ‘A fire can be pui 
out as well as just drowned out.” 

It struck Keith as interesting that in a room a stream should 
always be directed at the top of a fire, so that the water running 
down helps extinguish the flames below, whereas in attack at the 
bottom or centre merely puts out the immediate blaze, leaving 
the rest to spread upward or sideways. Taylor put himself on 
record against fighting fire from the street. 

“Don’t want a whole lot of water and row,” he maintained. 
“Get in close quarters and make every drop count.” 

When Bert’s enthusiasm palied, Keith always found men in the 
reading-room. The engine house was a sort of clearing house 
for politics, business schemes, personal affairs, or differences. 

Once a day, also, as part of his job in his profession, Keith went 
to the courthouse. There he sat in the enclosure reserved for 
lawyers and listened to the proceedings, his legal mind alert and 
interested in the technical battles. At no time in the world’s 
history has sheer technicality unleavened by commonsense been 
carried further than in the early California courts. Even in the 
most law-ridden times elsewhere a certain check has been ex- 
ercised by public opinion or the presence of business interests. 
But here was as yet no public opinion; and business interests. 
their energies fully taxed by the necessities of a new country, 
were willing to pay heavily to be let alone. Consequently, 
lawyers were permitted to play out their fascinating game to 
their hearts’ content, and totally without reference to expedience 
or to the justice of the case. The battles were indeed intensely 
technical and shadowy. Points within points were fought 
bitterly. Often for days the real case at issue was forgotten. 
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Only one of the more obvious instances of technical triumph 
need be cited. One man killed another, on a public street, before 
many witnesses. The indictment was, however, thrown out and 
he released because it stated only that the victim was killed by a 
pistol, and failed to specify that his death was due to the dis- 
charge of said pistol. The lawyer who evolved this brilliant 
idea was greatly admired and warmly congratulated. 

The wheels of the law ground very slowly. One of the simplest 
and most effective expedients of defence was delay. A case 
could be postponed and remanded, often until the witnesses 
were scattered or influenced. But there were infinite numbers of 
legal expedients, all most interesting to a man of Keith’s pro- 
fession. His sense of justice was naturally strong and warm, and 
an appeal ta it outside a courtroom or a law office always got an 
immediate and commonsense response. But inside the law his 
mind automatically closed, and a “case”’ could have only legal 
aspects. Whichis true of the majority of lawyers to-day. 

On the adjournment of court Keith generally drifted over to 
the El Dorado or the Empire, where he spent an hour or so loaf- 
ing with some of his numerous acquaintances. He was of the 
temperament that makes itself quickly popular, the laughing, 
hearty sort, full of badinage, and genuinely liking most men with 
whom he came in contact. There was always much joking in 
the air, but back of it was a certain reserve, a certain wariness, for 
every second man was a professed “fire-eater,”’ given to feeling 
insulted on the slightest grounds, and flying to the duel or the 
street fight instanter. 

This hour was always most pleasant to Keith; nevertheless, he 
went home about five o’clock in order to enjoy an hour or so of 
daylight about the place. He performed prodigies of digging in 
the new garden: constructing terraces, flower beds, walks, and 
the like. While the actual construction work was under way he 
was greatly interested, but cared nothing for the finished product 
or the mere growing of the flowers. 

Gringo received his share of training, at first to his intense 
disgust. Twice he refused obedience, and the matter being 
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pressed, resorted to the simple expedient of retiring from the 
scene. Keith dropped everything and pursued. Gringo crawled 
under things, but was followed even to the dustiest and cob- 
webbiest farthest corner under the porch; he tried swiftness and 
dodging, but was trailed in all his doublings and twistings at top 
speed; he tried running straight away over the sand hills, and at 
first left his horrible master behind, but the horrible master 
possessed a horrible persistence. Finally he shut his eyes and 
squatted, expecting instant annihilation, but instead was haled 
back to the exact scene of his disobedience, and the command re- 
peated. Nan laughed until the tears came, over the large, 
warm, red-faced man after the small, obstinate, scared pup, but 
Keith refused to joke. 

“Tf he finds he can’t get away, no matter what happens, Ill 
never have to doit again,” he panted. “But if he wins out, even 
once, it’ll be an awful job.” 

Gringo tried twice. Then, his faith in his ability to escape 
completely shattered, he gave up. After that he adored Keith 
and was always under his feet. 

Keith saw nothing of any of the women. Mrs. Sherwood 
seemed to have dropped from their ken when they left the hotel. 
Once Keith inquired casually about Mrs. Morrell. 

“‘She’s been over twice to see the place,” replied Nan. 

“We ought to go over there to call,” proffered Keith vaguely; 
but there the matter rested. 


XIV 


( )* night Keith was awakened by Nan’s suddenly 


sitting up in bed. There came to his struggling con- 

sciousness the persistent steady clangour of many 
deep bells. Slowly recognition filtered into his mind—the fire 
bells! 

He hastily pulled on some clothes and ran down thefront stairs, 
stumbling over Gringo, who uttered an outraged yelp. From 
the street he could see a red glow in the sky. At top speed he 
tan down the street in the direction of the Monumental. In the 
half darkness he could make out other figures running. The 
deep tones of the bells continued to smite his ear, but now in 
addition he heard the tinkling and clinking of innumerable 
smaller bells—those on the machines. He dashed around a corner 
to encounter a: double line of men, running at full speed, 
hauling on a long rope attached to an engine. Their mouths 
were open, and they were all yelling. The light engine careened 
and swayed and bumped. Two men clung to the short steering 
tongue, trying to guide it. They were thrown violently from 
side to side, dragged here and there, tripping, hauling, falling 
across the tongue, but managing to keep the machine from 
dashing off at a tangent. Above them, high and precarious, 
swayed the short stout figure of Bert Taylor. He was in full 
regalia—leather helmet, heavy leacher belt, long-tailed coat, 
and in his free hand the chased silver speaking trumpet with 
the red tassels that usually hung on the wall. He was in his 
glory, dominating the horde. His keen eye, roving evetywhere, 
seeing everything, saw Keith. 

“Catch hold!” he roared through the trumpet. 

Keith made a flying grab at a vacant place on the line, caught 
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it, was almost jerked from his feet, recovered himself, and charged 
on, yelling like the rest. 

But now Bert Taylor began to shriek something excitedly. It 
became evident, from glimpses caught down the side streets, but 
especially through the many vacant lots, that another engine 
was paralleling their own course a block away. 

“Jump her, boys, jump her!” shrieked Bert Taylor. “For 
God’s sake, don’t let those Eurekas beat you!” 

He danced about on top of the waterbox of the engine, in 
imminent peril of being jerked from his place, battering his 
silver trumpet insanely against the brake rods, beseeching, 
threatening profanely. And profanity at that time was a fine 
art. Men studied its alliteration, the gorgeousness of its 
imagery, the blast of its fire. The art has been lost, existing 
still, in a debased form, only among mule drivers, sailors, and the 
owners of certain makes of automobiles. The men on the rope 
responded nobly. The roar of their going over the plank road 
was like hollow thunder. A man dropped out. Next day it 
was discovered he had broken his leg in a hole. At tremendous 
speed they charged through the ring of spectators, and drew up, 
proud and panting, victors by a hundred feet, to receive the 
plaudits of the multitude. A handsome man on a handsome 
horse rode up. 

“Monumentals on the fire! Eurekas on cistern number 
twenty!” he commanded briefly. 

This was Charles Duane, the unpaid fire chief, a likable, 
efficient man, but too fond of the wrong sort of friends. 

Now it became evident to Keith why Bert Taylor had urged 
them so strongly in the race. The fire was too distant from the 
water supply to be carried in one length of hose. Therefore, one 
engine was required to relay to another, pumping the water from 
the cistern, through the hose, and into the waterbox of the 
other engine. The other engine pumped it from its own 
waterbox on to the fire. The latter, of course, was the position 
of honour. 


The Eurekas fell back grumbling, and uttering open threats ta 
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wash their rivals. By this they meant that they would pump 
water into the Monumentals faster than the latter could pump it 
aut, thus overflowing and eternally disgracing them. They 
dropped their suction hose into the cistern, and one of their 
number held the end of the main hose over a little trapdoor in 
the Monumental’s box. The crews sprang to the long brake 
handles on either side, and at once the regular thud, thud, thud of 
the pumps took up itsrhythm. The hose writhed and swelled; 
the light engines quivered. Bert Taylor and the Eureka fore- 
man, Carter by name, walked back and forth as on their quarter- 
decks, exhorting their men. Relays, in uniform assumed on the 
spot, stood ready at hand. Nobody in either crew knew or 
cared anything whatsoever about the fire. As the race became 
closer, the foremen got more excited, begging their crews to in- 
crease the stroke, beating their speaking trumpets into shapeless 
battered relics. An astute observer would now have understood 
one reason why the jewellery stores carried such a variety 
of fancy speaking trumpets. They were for presentation by 
grateful owners after the fire had been extinguished, and it was 
generally necessary to get a new one for each fire. 

Keith, acting’ under previous instructions, promptly seized a 
helmet and poleaxe and made his way to the front. The fire had 
started in one of many flimsy wooden buildings, and had rapidly 
spread to threaten a whole district. Men from the hook and 
ladder companies were already at work on some of the hopeless 
cases. A fireman or two mounted ladders to the eaves, dragging 
with them a heavy hook on the end of a long pole. Cutting a 
small hole with their axes, they hooked on this apparatus and 
descended. As many firemen and volunteers as could get hold cf 
the pole and the rope attached to it, now began to pull. 

“Yo, heave ho!”’ they cried. 

The timbers cracked, broke, the whole side of the house came 
out with a grand and satisfying crash. An inferno of flame was 
thereby laid open to the streams from the hose lines. It was 
grand destructive fun for everybody, especially for the boys of all 
ages, which included in spirit about every male person present. 
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This sort of work was intended, of course, to confine or check the 
fire within the area already affected, and could accomplish 
nothing toward saving the structures already alight. The roar 
of the flarnes, the hissing of firebrands sucked upward, the crash 
of timbers, the shrieks of the foremen through their trumpets, the 
yells of applause or of sarcasm from the crowd, and the thud, thud, 
thud, thud of numerous brake bars made a fine pandemonium. 
Everybody except the owners or tenants of the buildings was 
delighted. 

Keith, with two others, wasinstructed tocarry the Monumental 
nozzle to the roof of a house not afire. Proudly they proceeded 
to use their scaling ladders. These were a series of short sections, 
each about six feet long, the tops slightly narrower than the 
bottoms. By means of slots these could be fitted together. 
First, Keith erected one of them against the wall of the building, 
at an angle, and ascended it, carrying another section across 
his shoulder. When he reached a certain rung, which was 
painted red, he thrust his foot through the ladder and against the 
wall, pushed the ladder away from the wall, and fitted the 
section he was carrying to the top of the section on which he was 
standing. He then hauled up another section and repeated. 
When the ladder had reached to the eaves, he and his companions 
dragged the squirting, writhing hose up with them, chopped foot- 
holds in the roof, and lay flat to look over the ridgepole as over a 
breastwork. All this to the tune of admiring plaudits and witha 
pleasing glow of heroism. There was a skylight, but either they 
overlooked or scorned that prosaic expedient. 

At the other end of the ridgepole Keith made out the dark 
forms of two men from another company. His own companions, 
acting under orders, now descended the ladder, leaving him alone. 

The next building was a raging furnace, and on it Keith 
directed the heavy stream from his nozzle. It was greatfun. At 
first the water seemed to have no effect whatever, but after a 
little it began to win. The flames were beaten back, broken into 
detachments. Finally, Keith got to the point of chasing down 
small individual outbreaks. driving them into their lairs, drown: 
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ing them as they crouched. He was wholly interested, and the 
boy in him, with a shamefaced half apology to the man in him, 
pretended that he was a soldier directing a battery against an 
enemy. 

Along the ridgepole cautiously sidled the two men of the other 
company, dragging their hose. Keith now recognized them. One 
was a vivid, debonair, all-confident, magnetic individual named 
Talbot Ward, a merchant, promoter, speculator, whom every- 
body liked and trusted; the other a fair Hercules of a man, slow 
and powerful in everything, called Frank Munro. 

“Look here,” said Ward, “does it strike you this roof’s getting 
hot?” 

Recalled to himself, Keith immediately became aware of the 
fact. 

“The house is afire beneath us,” said Ward; ‘‘we’ve got to get 
out.” 

“What’s the matter with your ladder?” asked Keith. 

“They took it away.” 

“We'll use mine.” 

They let themselves cautiously down the footholds that had 
been chopped in the roof, and looked over. A blast of smoke 
and flame met them in the face. 

‘Good Lord, she’s all afire!”’ cried Keith, aghast. 

The flames were licking around the scaling ladder, which was 
already blazing. Keith directed the stream from his hose straight 
down, but with no other result than to break the charred ladder. 

They crawled back to the ridgepole, and worked their hose 
lines around to the end of the building, out of the flames. Herea 
two-story drop confronted them. 

“This thing is going to fall under us if we don’t do something,” 
muttered Ward. 

“Duane’s forgotten us, and those crazy idiots at the engines 
are too busy trying to keep from being washed,” surmised Keith. 

“Took here,” said Munro suddenly; “Tl brace against a 
chimney and hang on to the hose, and you can slide down it likea 


rope.” 
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“How about you?” demanded Ward crisply. 

“Vou can run for more ladders, once you’re on the ground.” 

At this moment the water failed in Keith’s hose. He stared at 
the nozzle, then rapidly began to unscrew it. 

“Cistern empty or hose burst,” surmised Munro. 

But Talbot Ward, cocking his ear toward a distant pande- 
monium of cheering, guessed the true cause. 

“Sucked,” said he. By this he meant that the Monumental 
crew had succeeded in emptying their waterbox in spite of the 
Eureka’s best efforts. 

“Get off your nozzle quick!” urged Keith. 

Munro, without stopping to ask why, bent his great strength 
to the task; and it was a task, for in his hose the pressure of the 
water was tremendous. It spurted back all over him, and at the 
last the nozzle was fairly blown away from him. 

“Now couple my hose to yours quick, quick, before my hose 
fills!’ cried Keith. 

“They won’t go ” Munro began to object. 

“Yes, they will, mine’s a special thread,” urged Keith, who had 
remembered Bert Taylor’s reversed nozzle. 

All three bent their energies to catching the threads. It wasa 
fearful job, for the strength of the water had first to be overcome. 
Keith was terribly excited. Time was precious, for not only 
might the roof give way beneath them, but at any moment the 
water might come again in Keith’s hose. Then it would be physi- 
cally impossible to make the coupling. All three men concen- 
trated their efforts on it, their feet gripping the irregularities of the 
roof or slipping on the shingles. Frank Munro bent his enormous 
back to the task, the veins standing out in his temples, his face 
turning purple with the effort. Keith helped him as well as he 
was able. Talbot Ward, coolly, deliberately, delicately, as 
though he had all the time in the world, manipulated the coupling, 
feeling gingerly for the thread. The water spurted, fanned, 
sprayed, escaping with violence, first at one point, then at an- 
other, drenching and blinding them. 

“There!” breathed Ward at last, and with a few twists of 
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nis sinewy hands brought the couplings into close connection. 
Munro relaxed, drawing two or three deep breaths. Without 
the aid of his great strength the task could not have been ac- 
complished. 

“Hook her over the chimney,” gasped Keith. 

With some difficulty they lifted the loop of the throbbing hose 
over the chimney. 

“Down we go!” cried Keith, and slid hand over hand down the 
way thus made for them. The others immediately followed, and 
all three stood looking back. It was a wonder the building had 
stood so long, for in both stories it was afire, and the walls had 
apparently burned quite through. Indeed, a moment later the 
whole structure collapsed. A fountain of sparks and brands 
sprang upward'in the mighty suction. 

“There goes our good hose!” said Keith. 

The remark brought them to wrath and a desire for vengeance. 

“Tm going to lick somebody!” cried Keith, starting deter- 
minedly in the direction of the engine. 

“We'll help,” growled Munro. 

But when they came in sight of the engine their anger evapo- 
rated, and they clung to each other, weak with mirth. 

For the Monumental was “washed,” and washed aplenty. This 
was natural, for now the water was pouring into her box from 
both directions, and would continue so to pour until the hose 
coupled to Ward’s engine had burned through. The water was 
fairly spouting up from the box, not merely overflowing. Her 
crew were still working, but raggedly and dispiritedly. Bert 
Taylor, his trumpet battered beyond all recognition, was fairly 
voiceless with rage. An interested and ribaldly facetious crowd 
spared not its sarcasm. 

“My crowd must be in the same fix!” gurgled Ward; “the back 
pressure has ‘washed’ them, too.” Then the full splendour of the 
situation burst on him, and he fell again on Munro for support. 

“Don’t you see,” he gasped. “They’ll never know! The 
hose will burn through. Unless we tell, they’ll never know! 
We’ve got. even. all right.” 
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At this moment Duane rode up, foaming at the mouth, and 
desiring to know what the assorted adjectives they were doing 
there. The crews awoke to their isolation and general useless- 
ness. Bert Taylor, still simmering, descended from his perch. 
They followed the hose lines to glowing coals! 

“Here, this won’t do,” said Talbot; so they reported them- 
selves before the news of a tragedy had had time to spread. 

The fire was now practically under control. It had swept a 
city block pretty clean, but had been confined to that area. An 
hour later they dragged their engine rather dispiritedly back to 
the house. Ordinarily they would have been in high spirits. 
Fires were to these men a good deal of a lark. The crews were 
very effective and well drilled, and the saving of property was as 
well done as possible, but that was all secondary to the game of it. 
But to-night they had been “washed,” they had lost the game, 
and the fact that they had put out the fire cut very little figure. 
There was much bickering. It seemed that Bert Taylor, in his 
enthusiasm, had, out of his own pocket, hired extra men who 
appeared at the critical moment to relieve the tired men at the 
brakes; and it was under their fresh impetus that the Monu- 
mental had so triumphantly “sucked.” Now Bert Taylor was 
freely blamed. The regular men stoutly maintained that if they 
had been left alone this would never have happened. 

“These whiskey bummers never can last!” they said. Every- 
body trooped upstairs to the main rooms, where refreshments 
were served. After some consideration Keith decided to tell 
his story in explanation of how it was that the Monumentals 
were washed. Instantly the company cheered up. A clamour 
broke out. This was great! With Talbot Ward and Munro 
to corroborate, no one could doubt the story. Taylor ran about 
jubilantly, returning every few moments to pat Keith on the 
shoulder. 


“Fine! fine!” he cried. “We've got those Eurekas! I can’t 
wait for morning!” 


XV 
Ke got home about daylight to find Nan, terribly 


anxious, waiting up for him. He brushed away her 

anxiety with the usual masculine impatience at being 
made a fuss over, gave a brief account of the fire—omitting 
mention of his narrow escape—and insisted that she go to bed. 
After a few moments she obeyed, and immediately fell asleep. 
Keith bathed himself and changed, made a cup of coffee, 
and wandered about rather impatiently waiting for time to go 
downtown. Wing Sam appeared, the morning paper came. 
The sun gained strength, and finally tempted him outside. 

For some time he prowled around, examining Nan’s efforts 
at gardening. There was not much to show as yet, but Keith 
had already the eye of faith so essential to the Californian, 
and saw plainly trees, shrubs, and flowers where now only 
spears of green were visible. The Morrells’ garden next door 
was already well grown, and he cast on it an appraising eye. 
No sign of life showed about the place except a thread of smoke 
from the kitchen chimney. It was still early. 

Nevertheless, five minutes later Mrs. Morrell opened the side 
door and stepped forth. She had on a wide leghorn hat, and 
carried a basket and scissors as though to gather flowers. Im- 
mediately she caught sight of Keith and waved him a gay 
greeting. He vaulted the fence and joined her. 

“ Aren’t these early morning hours perfect? Isn’t this glori- 
ous sunshine?” she greeted him. 

As a matter ‘of fact Mrs. Morrell seldom rose before noon, 
and detested early morning hours and glorious sunshine. She 
was inclined to consider the usual remarks in their praise as 
sheer affectation. But she adored fires, and often went to 
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them when they promised well enough. Sometimes she attended 
in company with certain of her men friends; and sometimes 
alone, cloaked as a man. She liked the destruction and stimu- 
lation of them. She had been to the fire just extinguished, 
and seeing Keith in the garden, had put on her flufflest and gone 
out to him. It was time this most attractive young man next 
door paid her more attention. 

“How does the hero of the fire survive?’’she asked him archly. 

“Heror” 

“Don’t pretend ignorance. Charles told me all about it. 
He heard your tale at the Monumental.” 

“Tt’s hardly heroism to get out of a scrape the best way 
possible.” 

“Tt’s heroic to save lives, I think; but especially heroic to 
keep your head in an emergency.” 

“Mr. Morrell all right?”’ asked Keith, to change the subject. 

“He is sleeping off the fire—and the after effects. You men 
need watching every minute—even when we think you must be 
in danger of your lives.” 

She laughed and clipped a few flowers at random. 

“Have you been moving furniture all these days? We’ve 
seen nothing of you. I thought we were going to have some 
music. I do my little five-finger exercises all by myself and 
nobody knows but I am playing Beethoven. You ought in 
Christian charity to help me out—whether you want to or not. 
What do yeu think of our garden? Don’t you adore flowers?” 

“No, I don’t believe I do,” replied Keith bluntly. “TI like 
to see a pretty woman amongst ’em,” he went on gallantly, 
“they set her off. It’s like dresses. No good to show me 
pretty frocks—unless they’re filled.” 

“La! You are so clever; at times I’m really afraid of you,” 
said she. 

She went on tossing a few blooms into her ‘basket, Under 
the stimulus of the fire she had acted on impulse in going out 
into the garden. She realized it as perhaps a mistake. Keith’s 
early morning freshness and fitness made her feel less sure of 
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herself than usual. She had an uneasy impression that she 
was not at her best, and this reacted on her ability to exercise 
her usual magnetism. In fact, Keith, the least observant of men 
in such things, could not avoid noticing her rather second-hand 
looking skin, and that her features were more pronounced than 
he had thought. 

“Do come over this evening for some music,” she begged. 
“You can take a nap this afternoon, and you can go home early.” 

Keith had been just a little uneasy over this second interview 
with Mrs. Morrell. His straightforward nature was inclined 
to look back on the impression she had made on him at the 
supper party with a half-guilty sense of some sort of vague 
disloyalty he could not formulate. Now he felt much satisfied 
with himself, and quite relieved. Therefore, he accepted. 

“T shall be very glad to,” said he. 

At breakfast, which was rather late, he told Nan of the meet: 
ing and the invitation. Nan’s clear lines, fresh creamy skin, 
bright young eyes, looked more than usually attractive to hint. 

“Perhaps she can play,” he said. “Let’s go find out. And 
you must wear your prettiest gown; I’m proud of my wife, and 
I want her to look her very best.” 

A little later he remarked: 

“T wonder if she isn’t considerably older than Morrell.” 


XVI 


HEN he had at last reached downtown after his late 

\ \ breakfast, Keith found it ina fair turmoil, Knots of 

men stood everywhere arguing, sometimes very heat- 
edly. Eureka members were openly expressing their anger 
over what they called Taylor’s “dirty trick” in putting hire- 
lings on the brakes, men who did not belong to the Monu- 
mental organization at all. If it had not been for that the 
Monumentals could never have “sucked” at all. On the other 
hand, the Monumentals and their friends were vehemently as- 
serting that they were well within their rights. Fists were 
brandished. Several fights started, but were stopped before 
they had become serious. 

Keith avoided these storm centres, waving a friendly hand, 
but smilingly refusing to be drawn in. Near the Merchants’ 
Exchange, however, he came on a quieter, attentive group, in the 
centre of which stood Calhoun Bennett. The Southerner’s head 
was thrown back haughtily, but he was listening with entire 
courtesy to a violent harangue from a burly, red-faced man in 
rough clothes. 

“And I tell you that sort of a trick won’t go down with nobody, 
and the story of why you were washed won’t wash itself. It’s 
too thin.” 

“T have the honah, suh,” said Bennett formally, “to info’m 
yo’ that yo’ do not know what yo’ are talkin’ about.” 

His silken tones apparently enraged the man. 

“You silk-stockinged of a !”? said he. 

Without haste Calhoun Bennett rapped the man across the 
face with his light rattan cane. Venting a howl of rage, the 
Eureka partisan leaped forward. Calhoun Bennett, quick as a 
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flash, drew a small derringer and fired; and the man went down 
ina heap. Superbly nonchalant, Bennett, without a glance at 
his victim, turned away, the ring of spectators parting to let him 
through. He saw Keith, and at once joined him, drawing the 
young man’s arm through his own. Keith, looking back, saw 
the man already sitting up, feeling his shoulder and cursing 
vigorously. 

Bennett was fairly radiating rage, which, however, he managed 
to suppress beneath a well-bred exterior calm. 

“These hounds, suh,” he told Keith, “profess not to believe 
us, suh! They profess, suh, that our explanation of how we 
were washed is a fabrication. You will oblige me, suh, by 
profferin’ yo’ personal testimony in the case.” 

He faced Keith resolutely toward the Eureka engine house. 
Keith spared a thought to wonder what he was being let in for by 
this handsome young fire-eater, but he went along unprotesting. 

Around the Eureka engine house was a big crowd of men. 
These fell silent as Bennett and Keith approached. The . 
Eurekas represented quite a different social order from tne 
Monumentals. Its membership was recruited from those who 
in the East had been small farmers, artisans, or workingmen in 
the more skilled trades; independent, plain, rather rough, 
thoroughly democratic, a trifle contemptuous of “silk stockings, ” 
outspoken, with little heed for niceties of etiquette or conduct. 
Bennett pushed his way through them to where stood Carter, the 
chief, and several of the more influential. Keith, looking at 
them, met their eyes directed squarely into his. They were 
steady, clear-looking, solid, rather coarse-grained, grave men. 

“T have brought Mr. Keith here, who was an eyewitness, to 
give his testimony as to the events of last evenin’,” said Bennett 
formally. 

Keith told his story. It was received in a blank noncom- 
mittal silence. The men all looked at him steadily, and said 
nothing. Somehow, he was impressed. This silence seemed 
to him, fancifully, more than mere lack of words—it con- 
veyed a sense of reserve force, of quiet appraisal of himself 
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and his words, of the experiences of men who have been close to 
realities, who have done things in the world. Keith felt himself 
to be better educated, to own a better brain, to have a wider out- 
look, to be possessed, in short, of all the advantages of superiority. 
He had never mingled with rough men, and he had always looked 
down on them. In this attitude was no condescension and no 
priggishness. Now he felt, somehow, that the best of these men 
had something that he had not suspected, some force of character 
that raised them above his previous conception. They might be 
more than mere “filling” in a city’s population; they might well 
come to be an element to be reckoned with. 

When he had quite finished his story, there ensued a slight 
pause. ‘Then said Carter: 

“We believe Mr. Keith. If Mr. Ward and Frank Munro 
were there, of course there can be no doubt.””? Somehow Keith 
could not resent the implication; it was too impersonally de- 
livered. Carter went on with cold formality and emphasis: 
“Mr. Keith had a very narrow escape. It was lucky for him that 
your hired men had ‘sucked’ your waterbox. In view of that 
we can, of course, no longer regret the fact.” 

“Tt was a dirty trick just the same!” growled a voice out of the 
crowd. 

Carter turned a deliberate look in that direction, and noth- 
ing more was said. Bennett ignored the interruption, bowed 
frigidly, and turned away. The Eureka leaders nodded. In 
dead silence Keith and Bennett withdrew. 

“That settles that!” observed Bennett, when at a little dis- 
tance. “A lot of cheap shopkeepers! It makes me disgusted 
every time I have anythin’ to do with them!” 

As they walked away, one of the hangers-on of the police court 
approached, touching his hat. 

“For you, Mr. Benneit,” he said most respectfully, profiering 
a paper. 

“Me?” observed Bennett, surprised. He unfolded the paper, 
glanced at it, and laughed. “I’m arrested for wingin’ that 
‘shoulder-striker’ up the street a while back,” he told Keith. 
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“Anything I can do?” asked Keith anxiously. 

“Nota thing, thank you. There’ll be no trouble at all—just a 
little nuisance. May call you for a witness later.” 

He went away with the officer, but shortly after Keith saw him 
on the street again. The matter had been easily arranged. 

Keith went to his office. In spite of himself he could not 
entirely take Bennett’s point of view. Several of the men at 
Eureka headquarters looked interesting—he would like to know 
them—perhaps more than interesting, the potentiality of a 
reasoning and directed power. 


XVII 


HE afternoon nap suggested by Mrs. Morrell was not 
enjoyed, and Keith returned home feeling pretty tired 
and inclined to a quiet evening. Nan had to remind 

him of his engagement. 

“Oh, let’s send a note over by Wing,” he said, a little crossly. 
“T don’t feel like making an effort to-night.” 

But Nan’s convention could not approve of anything quite so 
radically a last-minute decision. 

“Tt’s a little late in the day for that,” she pointed out. “She 
may have stayed in just to see us. We can leave early.” 

Keith went, grumbling. They found Mrs. Morrell in full 
evening dress, showing her neck and shoulders, which were her 
best points, for she was full bosomed and rounded without losing 
firmness of flesh. Nan was a trifle taken back at this gorgeous- 
ness, for she had not dressed. Keith, with his usual directness, 
made no secret of pretending to be utterly overwhelmed. 

“T didn’t know we were expected to dress for a real concert 
with flowers!’ he cried, laughing. 

Mrs. Morrell shrugged her fine shoulders indifferently. 

“This old rag!” she said. “Don’t let that bother you. J 
always like to put on something cool for the evening. It’ssucha 
relict.” 

It developed that Morrell had an engagement, and could not 
stay. 

“He was so disappointed,” purred Mrs. Morrell. 

She was all eager for the music, brushing aside this and other 
preliminaries. 

“You play, sing?” sheasked Nan. “Whata pity! I’m afraid 
you're going to be terribly bored.” 
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She turned instantly to Keith, hurrying him to the piano, 
giving the impression of being too eager to wait—almost the 
eagerness of a drunkard in the presence of drink. And this in 
turn conveyed a vibrating feeling of magnetism, of tempera- 
ment under restraint, of possibilities veiled. The impact struck 
Keith’s responsive nature full. He waked up, approached the 
piano with reviving interest. She struck idle chords and flashed 
at him over her shoulder a brilliant smile. 

“What shall it be?” she demanded, still with the undercurrent 
of eagerness. ‘“‘ You choose—a man’s song—something soulful. 
I’m just in the mood.” 

“Do you know the ‘Bedouin Love Song?’” he inquired. 

“The ‘Bedouin Love Song?’ No—I’mafraid not. Weare so 
far ott of the world.” 

“Tt’s anew thing. It goes like this.” 

He hummed the air, and she followed it hesitatingly, feeling 
out the accompaniment. Mrs. Morrell knew her instrument and 
had a quick ear. Occasionally Keith leaned over her shoulder to 
strike for her an elusive chord or modulation. In so doing he had 
to press close, and for all his honest absorption in the matter at 
hand, could not help becoming aware of her subtle perfume, the 
shine of her flesh, and the brightness of her crown of hair. 

“You play it,” she said suddenly. 

But he disclaimed the ability. 

“T don’t know it any better than you do, and you improvise 
wonderfully.” 

They became entirely absorbed in this most fascinating of tasks, 
the working out little by little of a complicated accompaniment. 

“There!” she cried gayly at last. “Ibelieve Lhaveit. Let’s 
trys 

Keith had a strong smooth baritone, not too well trained, but 
free from glaring faults and mannerisms. It filled the little 
drawing-room ringingly. He liked the song, and he sang it with 
fire and a certain defiance that suited it. At its conclusion Mrs. 
Morrell sprang to her feet, breathing quickly, her usual hard, 
quick artificiality of manner quite melted. 
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“Tt’s wonderful!” she cried. “It lifts one right up! It makes 
me feel I’d run away ” She checked herself abruptly, and 
turned to where Nan sat in an armchair outside the circle of light. 
“Don’t you just adore it?” she asked in a more restrained 
manner, and turned back to Keith, who was standing a little 
flushed and excited by the song. “You have just the voice for it 
—with that vibrating deep quality.” She reseated herself at the 
piano and struck several loud chords. Under cover of them she 
added, half under her breath, as though to herself, but distinctly 
audible to the man at her shoulder: “Luck for us all that you 
are already taken.” 

Keith would have been no more than human if he had not 
followed this cue with a look. She did not lower her eyes, but 
gave him back his gaze directly. It was as though some secret 
understanding sprang up between them, though Keith, in half- 
angry confusion, could not have analyzed it. 

After this they compared notes until they found several songs 
they both knew. Mrs. Morrell brushed aside Keith’s suggestion 
that she herself should sing, but she did it in a way that left the 
implication that he was the important one vocally. 

“No, no! I’ve been starved too long. I’m as tired of mv 
little reed of a voice as of the tinkle of a musical box.” 

The close of the evening was brought about only by the return 
of Morrell from his engagement. Keith had utterly forgotten 
his fatigue, and was tingling with the enthusiasm to which his 
nature always rose under stimulus. The Englishman, very self- 
contained, clean-cut, incisive, brought a new atmosphere. He 
was cordial and polite, but not expansive. Keith came down 
from the clouds. He remembered, with compunction, Nan sit- 
ting in the armchair, the lateness of the hour, his own fatigue. 

“You should hear Mr. Keith’s new song, Charley,” said Mrs. 
Morrell. “It’s the most wonderful thing! The ‘Bedouin Love 
Song.’ You must surely sing it at the Firemen’s Ball. It will 
make a great hit. No, you surely must. With a voice like 
yours it is selfish not to use it for the benefit of all. Don’t you 
agree with me, Mrs. Keith?” 
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“Tl sing it, if you will play my accompaniment,” said Keith. 
- On their way home Keith’s enthusiasm bubbled up again. 

“Tsn’t it great luck to find somebody to practise with?” he 
cried. ‘Unexpected luck in a place like this! I wish vou cared 
for music.” 

“Oh, Ido,” said Nan. “Tloveit. But I just can’t doit, that’s 
all.”” 

“Did you like it to-night?” 

“T liked it when you really sang,” replied Nan with a little 
yawn, “but it always took you such a time to get at it.” 

A short silence fell. 

“ Are you really going to sing at the Firemen’s Ball?” she asked 
curiously. 

“T haven’t been asked yet,” he reminded her. “Don’t you 
think it a good idea?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Nan, but her voice had a little edge. 
Keith felt it, and made the usual masculine blunder. He 
stopped short, thunderstruck at a new idea. 

“Why, Nan,” he cried reproachfully, ‘I don’t believe you like 
her!” 

“Like her!” she flashed back, her anger leaping to unreason- 
able proportions—“ that old frump!” 

No sooner had the door closed after them than Morrell’s con- 
ventional smile faded, and his countenance fell into its usual 
hard, cold impassivity. 

“Well, what is the game there?’”’ he demanded. 

“There is no game,” she replied indifferently. 

“There is very little money there, I warn you,” he persisted. 

She turned on him with sudden fury. 

“Qh, shut up!” she cried. ‘‘I know my own business 

“ And I know mine,” he told her, slowly and dangerously. “And 
I warn you to go slow unless I give the word.” 

She stared at him a moment, and he stared back. ‘Then, quite 
deliberately, she walked over to him until her breast almost 
touched him. Her eyes were half closed, and a little smile 
parted her full lips. 


1? 
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“Charley,” she drawled wickedly, “I warn you to go slow. 
And I warn you not to interfere with me—or I might interfere 


with you!” 
Morrell shrugged his shoulders, and turned away with an 


assumption of indifference. 
“Please yourself. But I can’t afford a scandal just now.” 


“You can’t afford a scandal!” she cried, and laughed hardly. 
“Not just now,” he repeated. 


XVIII 


ERHAPS this unwise antagonizing by her husband, per- 
P haps the idleness with which the well-to-do woman was 
afflicted, perhaps a genuine liking for Keith, gave Mrs. 
Morrell just the impulse needed. At any rate, she used the 
common bond of music to bring him much into her company. 
This was not a difficult matter. Keith was extravagantly fond 
of just this sort of experimental amateur excursions into lighter 
music, and he liked Mrs. Morrell. She was a good sort, straight- 
forward and honest and direct, no nonsense in her, but she knew 
her way about, and a man could have a sort of pleasing, harmless 
flirtation to which she knew how toplay up. There was not, nor 
couldthere be—in Keith’s mind—any harm in their relations. Nan 
was the woman for him; but that didn’t mean that he was never to 
see anybody else, or that other women might not—of course in 
unessential and superficial ways—answer some of his varied needs. 
Mrs. Morrell was skilful at keeping up his interest, and she 
was equally skilful in gradually excluding Nan. T his was not 
difficult, for Nan was secretly bored by the eternal practising, 
and repelled by Mrs. Morrell’s efforts to be fascinating. She 
saw them plainly enough, but was at first merely amused and 
faintly disgusted, for she was proud enough to believe absolutely 
that such crude methods could have no effect on Milton, over- 
looking the fact that the crudities of women never appear as 
plainly to a man as they do to another woman. For a woman 
is in the know. At first she offered one excuse or another, in 
an attempt to be both polite and plausible. She much pre- 
ferred a book at home, or a whole free evening to work at making 
her house attractive. Later, Keith got into the habit of taking 
her attitude for granted. 
Iirt 
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“T promised to run over to the Morrells’ this evening,” he 
would say. ‘More music. Of course you won’t care to come. 
You won’t be lonely? I won’t be gone late.” 

“Of course not,” she laughed. ‘I’m thankful for the chance 
to get through with the blue room.” 

Nevertheless, after a time she began to experience a faint, 
unreasonable resentment; and Keith an equally faint, equally 
unreasonable feeling of guilt. 

Left to itself this situation would, therefore, have righted it- 
self, but Mrs. Morrell was keen enough to give it the required 
directing touches: 

“Too bad we can’t tear your wife away from her house and 
garden.” 

“Tf you only had some one to practise with regularly at home! 
Your voice ought to be systematically cultivated. It is won- 
derful!” 

And later: 

“You ought not to come here so much, I suppose ? 
rather doubtfully. ‘Any sort of practice and accompaniment 
—even my poor efforts—does you se much good! You or I 
would understand perfectly; but it issometimes so difficult for the 
inexperienced domestictype tocomprehend! Anolderwoman who 
understands men knows—but come, we must sin g that once more.” 

The effect of these and a thousand similar speeches injected 
apparently at random here and there in the tide of other things 
was at once to intensify Keith’s vague feeling of guilt, and to 
put it in the light somehow of an injustice to himself. He had 
an unformulated notion that if Nan would or could only under- 
stand the situation and be a good fellow that every one would 
be happy; but as she was a mere woman, with a woman’s prej- 
udices, this was impossible. It was absurd to expect him to 
give up his music just because she wanted to be different! He 
had really nothing whatever to conceal; and yet it actually seemed 
that difficulty and concealment would be necessary if this sort 
of unspoken reproach were kept up. Women were so con- 
foundedly single-minded! 
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And as the normal, healthy, non-introspective male tends 
to avoid discomfort, even of his own making, it thus came about 
that Keith spent less and less time at home. He did not 
explain to himself why. It was certainly no lessening of his affec- 
tion for Nan. Only he felt absolutely sure of her, and the men- 
tal situation sketched above left him more open to the lure of 
downtown, which to any live man was in those days especially 
great. Every evening the “fellows” got together, jawed things 
over, played pool, had a drink or so, wandered from one place 
to another, looked with the vivid interest of the young and 
able-bodied on the seething, colourful, vital life of the new com- 
munity. It was all harmless and mighty pleasant. Keith 
argued that he was “establishing connections” and meeting 
men who could do his profession good, which was more or less 
true; but it took him from home evenings. 

Nan, at first, quite innocently played into his hands. She 
really preferred to stay at home rather than be bored at the 
Morrells’. Later, when this tradition had been established, 
she began to be disturbed, not by any suspicion that Milton’s 
interest was straying, but by a feeling of neglect. She was hurt. 
And little by little, in spite of herself, a jealousy of the woman 
next door began to tinge her solitude. Her nature was too 
noble and generous to harbour such a sentiment without a 
struggle. She blamed herself for unworthy and wretched jeal- 
ousy, and yet she could not help herself. Often, especially at 
first, Keith in an impulse would throw over his plans, and ask 
her to go to the theatre or a concert, of which there were many 
and excellent. She generally declined, not because she did not 
want to go, but because of that impelling desire, universal in 
the feminine soul, to be a little wooed to it, to be compelled by 
gentle persuasion that should at once make up for the past and 
be an earnest for the future. Only Keith took her refusal at 
its face value. Nan was lonely and hurt. 

Her refusals to respond to his rather spasmodic attempts 
to be nice to her were adopted by Keith’s subconscious needs 
for comfort. If she didn’t want to see anything of life, she 
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shouldn’t expect him to bury himself. His restless mind 
gradually adopted the fiction persistently held before him by 
Mrs. Morrell that his wife was indeed a domestic little body, 
fond only of her home and garden. As soon as he had hypno- 
tized himself into the full acceptance of this, he felt much hap- 
pier, his uneasiness fell from him, and he continued life with 
zest. If any one had told him that he was neglecting N an, he 
probably would have been surprised. They were busy; they 
met amicably; there were no reproaches; they managed to get 
about and enjoy things together quite a lot. 

The basis for the latter illusion rested on the Sunday excur- 
sions and picnics. Both the Keiths always attended them. 
There was invariably the same crowd—the Morrells; Dick Blatch- 
ford, the contractor, and his fat, coarse-grained, good-natured 
Irish wife; Calhoun Bennett; Ben Sansome; Sally Warner, a dash- 
ing grass widow, whose unknown elderly husband seemed to be 
always away “at the mines”; Teeny McF arlane, small, dainty, 
precise, blond, exquisice, cool, with very self-possessed man- 
ners and decided ways, but with the capacity for occasionally 
and with deliberation outdoing the worst of them, about whom 
were whispered furtive things the rumour of which died before 
her armoured front; her husband, a fat, jolly, round-faced, some- 
what pop-eyed man who adored her and was absolutely ignorant 
of one side of her. These anda sprinkling of “fast” youths made 
the party. Sometimes the celebrated Sam Brannan went along, 
loud, coarse, shrewd, bull voiced, kindly when not crossed, un- 
scrupulous, dictatorial, and overbearing. They all got to know 
each other very well and to be very free in one another’s society. 

The usual procedure was to drive in buggies, sometimes to 
the beach, sometimes down the peninsula, starting rather early, 
and staying out all day. Occasionally rather elaborate lunches 
were brought, with servants to spread them; but the usual cus- 
tom was to stop at one of the numerous road houses. No man 
drove, walked, or talked with his own wife; nevertheless 
these affairs though rowdy, noisy, and “fast” enough, were es 
sentially harmless. The respectable members of the community 
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were sutficiently shocked, however. Gay dresses, gay laughter, 
gay behaviour, gay scorn of convention, above all, the resort 
to the mysterious naughty road houses were enough. It must 
be confessed that at times things seemed to go a bit far; but 
Nan, who was at first bewildered and shocked, noticed that the 
women did many things in public and nothing in private. As 
already her mind and tolerance were adapting themselves to 
new things, she was able to accept it all philosophically as 
part of a new phase of life. 

These people had no misgivings about themselves, and they 
passed judgment on others with entire assurance. In their 
slang, all with whom they came into contact were either 
““hearses”’ or “live Mollies.”” There was nothing racial, local, 
or social in this division. A family might be divided, one mem- 
ber being a live Molly, and all the rest the most dismal of hearses. 
Occasionally a stranger might be brought along. He did not 
know it, but always he was very carefully watched and 
appraised: his status discussed and decided at the supper 
to which the same people—minus all strangers—gathered later. 
At one of these discussions a third estate came into being. 

Teeny McFarlane had that day brought with her a young 
man of about twenty-four or twenty-five, well dressed, of pleas- 
ant features, agreeable in manner, well spoken, but quiet. 

“He isn’t a live Molly,” stated Sally positively. 

“Well, Sally took a walk with him,” observed Sam Brannan 
dryly; ‘‘she ought to know!” 

“Don’t need to take a walk with him,” countered Sally; 
“just take a talk with him—or try to.” 

“T did try to,” interpolated Mrs. Morrell. 

“May as well make it unanimous, looks like,” said Sam. 
“He goes for a hearse.” 

But Teeny McFarlane interposed in her positive, precise 
little way. 

“T object,” she drawled. ‘He certainly isn’t as bad as all 
that. He’s a nice boy, and he never bored anybody in his 
life. Did he bore you, Sally?” 
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“T can’t say he did, now you mention it. He’s one of thosé 
nice doggy people you don’t mind having around.” 

They discussed the matter animatedly. Teeny McFarlane 
developed an unexpected obstinacy. She did not suggest that 
the young man was to be included in any of the future parties; 
indeed, she answered the direct question decidedly in the nega- 
tive; no, there was no use trying to include anybody unless they 
decidedly “belonged.” 

“You wouldn’t call him a live Molly, now would you, Teeny?” 
implored Cal Bennett. 

“No,” she answered slowly, “I suppose not. But he is 
not a hearse.” 

The men, all but Popsy McFarlane, were inspecting Teeny’s 
cool, unrevealing exterior with covert curiosity. She was al- 
ways an enigma to them. Each man was asking himself why 
her interest in the mere labelling of this stranger. 

“He isn’t a live Molly and she objects to his being a hearse,” 
laughed Sally. “He must be something between them. What,” 
she inquired, with the air of propounding a conundrum, ‘“‘is 
between a live Molly and a hearse?” 

“Give it up!” they cried unanimously. 

Sally looked nonplussed, then shrieked: “Why, the pall- 
bearers, of course!” 

The silly phrase caught. Thereafter, those who were ac- 
knowledged to be all right enough but not of their feather were 
known as “pallbearers.” 

The Keiths were live Mollies. He was decidedly one. His 
appearance alone inspired good nature and high spirits, he 
looked so clean, vividly coloured, enthusiastic, alive to his finger 
tips. He was always game for anything, no matter how ridic- 
ulous it made him, or in what sort of a so-called false position 
it might place him. When he had reached a certain state of 
dancing-eyed joyous recklessness, Nan was always athrill as 
to what he might do next. And Nan, spite of her quieter 
ways and the reserves imposed on her by her breeding, was 
altogether too pretty and too much of a real person ever 
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to be classed asa hearse. With her ravishing Eastern toilettes, 
her clear, creamy complexion, and the clean-cut lines of her 
throat, chin, and cheeks, she always made the other women look 
a little too vividly accented. “The men all admired her on sight, 
and at first did their best to interest her. They succeeded, for 
in general they were of vital stuff, but not in the intimately 
personal way they desired. Her nature found no thrill in 
experiment. One by one they gave her up in the favour of less 
attractive but livelier or more complaisant companions; but 
they continued to like her and to pay her much general atten- 
tion. She never, in any nuance of manner, even tried to make a 
difference; nevertheless, their attitude toward her was always 
more deferential than to the other women. 

Ben Sansome was the one exception to the first part of the 
above statement. Her gentle but obvious withdrawals from 
his advances piqued his conceit. Ben was a spoiled youth, 
with plenty of money; and he had always been a spoiled youth, 
with plenty of money. Why he had come to San Francisco 
no one knew. Possibly he did not know himself; for as his 
affairs had always been idle, he had drifted much, and might 
have drifted here. Whatever the reason, the fact remained 
that in this busy, new, and ambitious community he was the 
one example professionally of the gilded youth. His waist- 
coats, gloves, varnished boots, jewellery, handkerchiefs were 
always patterns to the other amateur, gilded youths who had 
also other things to do. His social tact was enormous, and a 
recognized institution. If there had been cotillons, he would 
have led them; but as there were no cotillons, he contented him- 
self with being an arbiter elegantiarum. He rather prided him- 
self on his knowledge of such things as jades, old prints, and 
obscure poets of whom nobody else had ever heard. Naturally 
he had always been a great success with women, both as harm- 
less parlour ornaments, and in more dangerous ways. In San 
Francisco he had probably carried farther than he would have 
carried anywhere else. He had sustained no serious reverses, 
because difficult game had not heretofore interested him. Enter- 
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ing half interestedly with Nan into what he vaguely intended 
as one of his numerous, harmless, artistic, perfumed flirtation- 
lets, he had found himself unexpectedly held at arm’s length. 
Just this was needed to fillip his fancy. He went into the 
game as a game. Sansome made himself useful. By dint of 
being on hand whenever Keith’s carelessness had Jeft her in need 
of an escort, and only then, he managed to establish himself on 
a recognized footing as a sort of privileged, charming, useful, 
harmless family friend. 

Outside this small, rather lively coterie the Keiths had very 
few friends. It must be confessed that the mothers of the 
future Jeaders of San Francisco society, and the bearers of what 
were to be her proudest names, were mostly “hearses.” Their 
husbands were the forceful, able men of the city, but they 
themselves were conventional as only conventional women 
can be when goaded into it by a general free-and-easy, uncon- 
rentional atmosphere. That was their only method of show- 
ing disapproval. The effect was worthy but dull. It was a 
pity, for among them were many intelligent, charming women 
who needed only a different atmosphere to expand. The Keiths 
never saw them, and gained their ideas of them only from the 
merciless raillery of the “live Mollies.” 

All this implied more or less entertaining, and entertaining 
was expensive. The Boyle house was expensive for that mat- 
ter; and about everything else, save Chinese servants, and, tem- 
porarily, whatever the latest clipper ship had glutted the market 
with. Keith had brought with him a fair sum of money with 
which to make his start; but under this constant drainage, it 
dwindled to what was for those times a comparatively small 
sum. Clients did not come. There were more men practising 
law than all the other professions. In spite of wide acquaint- 
ance and an attractive popular personality, Keith had not as 
yet made a start. He did not worry—that was not his nature 
but he began to realize that he must do one of two things: 
either make some money, somehow, or give up his present mode 
of living. The latter course was unthinkable! 


XIX 


NE morning Keith was sitting in his office cogitating 
() these things. His door opened and a meek, mild little 
wisp of a man sidled in. He held his hat in his hand, 
revealing clearly sandy hair and a narrow forehead. His eye- 
brows and lashes were sandy, his eyes pale blue, his mouth weak 
but obstinate. On invitation he seated himself on the edge of 
the chair, and laid his hat carefully beside him on the floor. 

“T am Dr. Jacob Jones,” he said, blinking at Keith. “You 
have heard of me?” 

“T am afraid I have not,” said Keith pleasantly. 

The little man sighed. 

“T have held the City Hospital contract for three years,” 
he explained, “and they owe me a lot of money. I thought you 
might collect some of it.” 

“T think if you’d put in a claim through the usual channels 
you’d receive your dues,” advised Keith, somewhat puzzled. 
He had not heard that the city was refusing to pay legitimate 
claims. 

“Pye done that, and they’ve given me these,” said Doctor 
Jones, handing Keith a bundle of papers. 

Keith glanced at them. 

“This is ‘scrip,’” he said. “It’s perfectly good. When the 
city is without current funds it issues this scrip, bearing interest 
at 3 per cent.a month. It’s all right.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the little man ineffectually, ‘but I don’t 
want scrip.” 

Keith ran it over. It amounted to something like eleven 
thousand dollars. 

“What do you want done about it?” he asked. 
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“T want you to collect the money for me.” 

But Keith had recollected something. 

“Just wait a minute, please,’ he begged, and darted across 
the hall to a friend’s office, returning after a moment with a file 
of legislative reports. ‘“I thought I’d heard something about 
it; here it is. The State Legislature has voted an issue of 10 
per cent. bonds to take up the scrip.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Doctor Jones. 

“Why, you take your scrip to the proper official and exchange 
it for an equal value of State bonds.” 

“But what good does that do me?” cried Jones excitedly. 
“Tt doesn’t get me my money, They don’t guarantee I 
can sell the bonds at par, do they? And answer me this. 
isn’t it just a scheme to cheat me of my interest? As I under- 
stand it, instead of 3 per cent. a month I’m to get 10 per cent. a 
year?” 

“That’s the effect,’”’ corroborated Keith. 

“Well, I don’t want bonds, I want money, as is my due.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Keith. He read the report again 
slowly. ‘This says that holders of scrip may exchange for 
bonds; it does not say they must exchange,” he said finally. 
“Tf that interpretation is made of the law, suit and judgment 
would lie against the city. Do you want to try that?” 

“Of course I want to try it!” cried Jones. 

“Well, bring me your contract and vouchers, and any other 
papers to do with the case, and I’ll see what can be done.” 

[ have them right here,” said Doctor Jones. 

This, as Keith’s first case, interested him more than its in- 
trinsic worth warranted. It amused him to bring all his powers 
to bear, fighting strongly for the technical point, and finally 
establishing it in court. In spite of the evident intention of 
the Legislature that city scrip should be retired in favour of 
bonds, it was ruled that the word may in place of the word 
must practically nullified that intention. Judgment was ob- 
tained against the city for eleven thousand dollars, and the 
sheriff was formally instructed to sell certain water-front lots 
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in order to satisfy that judgment. The sale was duly adver- 
tised in the papers. 

Next morning, after the first insertion of this advertisement, 
Keith had three more callers. These were men of importance: 
aamely, John Geary, the first postmaster and last alcalde of the 
new city; William Hooper, and James King of William, at that 
time still a banker. These were grave, solid, and weighty 
citizens, plainly dressed, earnest, and forceful. They responded 
politely but formally to Keith’s salute, and seated themselves. 

“You were, I understand, counsel for Doctor Jones in obtaining 
judgment on the hospital scrip?” inquired Geary. 

“That is correct,” acknowledged Keith. 

“We have called to inform you of a fact that perhaps escaped 
your notice: namely, that these gentlemen and myself have been 
appointed by the Legislature as commissioners to manage the 
funded debt of the city; that, for that purpose, title of all city 
lands has been put in our hands.” 

“No, I did not know that,” said Keith. 

“Therefore, you see,” went on Geary, “the sheriff cannot pass 
title to any lots that might be sold to satisfy Doctor Jones’s 
judgment.” 

Keith pondered, his alert mind seizing with avidity on this 
new and interesting situation. 

“No, I cannot quite see that,” he said at last; “the actual title 
is in the city. It owns its property. You gentlemen do not 
claim to own it, as individuals. You have delegated to you the 
power to pass title, just as the sheriff and one or two others have 
that power; but you have not the sole power.” 

“We have advice that title conveyed under this judgment will 
be invalid.” 

“That is a matter for the courts to settle.” 

“The courts > began Hooper explosively, but Geary over- 
rode him. 

“Tf all the creditors of the city were to adopt the course 
pursued by Doctor Jones, the city would soon be bankrupt of 
resources.” 
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“That is true,” agreed Keith. 

“Then cannot I appeal to your sense of civic patriotism?” 

“Gentlemen,” replied Keith, ““you seem to forget that in this 
matter I am not acting for myself, but fora client. Ifit were my 
affair, I might feel inclined to discuss the matter with you more in 
detail. But Iam only an agent.” 

“But ” interrupted Hooper again. 

“That is quite true,” interjected James King of William. 

“Well, we shall see your client,” went on Geary. “But I 
might state that on the side of his own best interests he would do 
well to go slow. There is at least a considerable doubt as to the 
legality of this sale. It is unlikely that people will care to bid.” 

After some further polite conversation they took their leave. 
Keith quickly discovered that the opinion held by the com- 
missioners was shared by most of his friends. They acknowl- 
edged the brilliance of his legal victory, admired it heartily, and 
congratulated him; but they considered that victory barren. 

“Nobody will buy; you won’t get two bits a lot bid,” they all 
told him. 

Little Doctor Jones came to him much depressed. The com: 
missioners had talked with him. 

“Do you want my advice?” asked Keith. “Then do this: 
stick to your guns.” 

But little Jones was scared. 

“T want my money,” said he; “perhaps I’d better take those 
bonds after all.” 

“Look here,” suddenly said Keith, who had been making up 
his mind. “T’ll guarantee you the full amount in cash, within, 
say, two weeks, but only on this condition: that you go out now, 
and spread it about everywhere that you are going to stand pat. 
Tell ’em all you are going to push through this sale.” 

“How do I know——”’ 

“Take a chance,” interrupted Keith. “Tf at the end of twa 
weeks I don’t pay you cash, you can do what you please. Call 
off the sheriff’s sale at the last minute; I’ll pay the costs myself. 
Come, that’s fair enough. You can’t lose a cent.” 
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“All right,” agreed Jones after a minute. 

“Remember: it’s part of the bargain that you state everywhere 
that you’re going to force this sale, and that you don’t let any- 
body bluff you.” 

The affair made quite a little stir. Men like Sam Brannan, 
Dick Blatchford, the contractor, and Jim Polk discussed Keith 
and his ability. 

“Got a pretty wife, too,” added Brannan. “ never heard 
of the fall of man.” 

“Well, she’s going to, if the Morrell woman has her way,” 
observed Ben Sansome dryly. 

Polk stretched his long legs, and smiled his desiccated little 
smile. 

“He’s a pretty enterprising youngster—more ways than one,” 
said he. 





XX 


N THE evening of the third day after his latest interview 
() with Doctor Jones, Keith threw down his paper witha cry 
of triumph. He had been scanning the columns of every 
issue with minute care, combing even the fine print for the 
auctioneer’s advertisements. Here was what he wanted: top of 
column, third page, where every one would be sure to see it. The 
commissioners issued a signed statement, calling public attention 
to the details of their appointment, and warning that titles issued 
under sheriff’s sale would be considered invalid. 

Keith read this with great attention, then drew his personal 
check against Palmer, Cook & Co. for eleven thousand dollars in 
favour of Doctor Jones. After some search he unearthed the little 
man in a downtown rookery, and from him obtained an assign- 
ment of his judgment against the city. Docter Jones lost no time 
spreading the news, with the additional statement that he con- 
sidered himself well out of the mess. He proceeded to order 
himself a long-coveted microscope, and was thenceforth lost to 
sight among low-tide rocks and marine alge. The sheriff’s sale 
came off at the advertised date. There were no bidders: the 
commissioners’ warning had had its effect. Keith himself 
bought in the lots for $5,000, This check about exhausted 
his resources. This, less costs, was, of course, paid back to him- 
self as holder of the judgment. He had title, such as it was, for 
about what he had given Jones. 

The bargain amused Keith’s acquaintance hugely. Whenever 
he appeared he was deluged with chaff, all of which he took good 
naturedly. He was considered, in a moment of aberration, to 
have bought an exceedingly doubtful equity. Some thought he 
must have a great deal of money, arguing that only the owner of 
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a fat bank account could afford to take such fliers; others con- 
sidered that he must have very little sense. Keith was ap- 
parently unperturbed. He at once began to look about him, 
considering the next step inhisscheme. Since this investment had 
caken nearly every cent he had left, it was incumbent to raise 
more money at once. 

He called on John Sherwood at the Empire. The gambler 
listened to him attentively. 

“T can’t go into it,” he said, when Keith had finished. A slight 
smile sketched itself on his strong, impassive face. “Not that I 

’ do not believe it will work; I think it will. But I have long made 
it a rule never to try to make money outside my own business— 
which is gambling. I never adopt ordinary honest methods.” 

Keith’s honest but legally trained mind failed to notice the 
quiet sarcasm of this. “Well, you know everybody in town. 
Where can I go?” 

Sherwood thought a moment. 

“T’ll take you to Malcolm Neil,” he said at last. It was 
Keith’s turn to look thoughtful. 

“Allright,” he said at last. ‘But not just right away. Give 
me a couple of days to get ready.” 

At the appointed time Sherwood escorted Keith to Malcolm 
Neil’s office, introduced and left him. Keith took the proffered 
wooden chair, examining his man with the keenest attention. 

Malcolm Neil, spite of his Scotch name, was a New Englander 
by birth. He had come out in ’49, intending, like everybody 
else, to go to the mines, but had never gone farther than San 
Francisco. The new city offered ample scope for his talents, and 
he speedily became, not only rich, but a dominating personality 
among financial circles. He accomplished this by supplement- 
ing his natural ability with absolute singleness of purpose. It 
was known that his sole idea was the making of money. He was 
reputed to be hard, devoid of sentiment, unscrupulous. Natu- 
rally he enjoyed no popularity, but a vast respect. More people 
had heard of him, or felt his power, than had seen him; for he 
went little abroad, and preferred to work through agents. John 
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Sherwood’s service in obtaining for Keith a personal interview 
was a very real one. Neil’s offices were small, dingy, and ill 
lighted, at the back of one of the older and cheaper buildings. In 
the outer of the two were three bookkeepers; the other contained 
only a Gesk, two chairs, and an engraving of Daniel Webster ad- 
dressing the Senate. 

The man himself sat humped over slightly, his head thrust a 
little forward as though on the point of launching a truculent 
challenge. He was lean, gray, with bushy, overhanging 
brows, eyes with glinting metallic surfaces, had long sinewy 
hands, and a carved granite and inscrutable face. His few words 
of greeting revealed his voice as harsh, grating, and domineer- 
ing. 

Keith, reading his man, wasted no time in preliminaries. 

“Mr. Neil,” he said, “I have a scheme by which a great deal of 
money can be made.” 

Neil grunted. If it had not been for the fact that John Sher- 
wood had introduced the maker of that speech, the interview 
would have here terminated. Malcolm Neil deeply distrusted 
men with schemes to make large sums of money. After a time, 
as Keith still waited, he growled: 

“What is it?” 

“That,” said Keith, “T shall not disclose until my standing in 
the matter is assured.” 

“What do you want?” growled Neil. 

“Fifty per cent. of the profits, if you go in.” 

“What do you want of me?” 

“The capital.” 

“What is the scheme?” 


“That I cannot tell you without some assurance of your good 
intention.” 


en do you expect?” rasped Neil, “that I go into this 
n F ) 


“TI have prepared this paper,” said Keith, handing him a 
document. 


Neil glanced over the paper, then read it through slowly with 
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great care. When he had finished, he looked up at Keith, and 
there was a gleam of admiration in his frosty eye. 

“You are a lawyer, I take it?” he surmised. 

Keith nodded. Neil went over the document for the third 
time. 

“And a good one,” added Neil. ‘This is watertight. It 
seems to be a contract agreeing to the division you suggest, pro- 
viding I go into the scheme. Very well, I’ll sign this.” He 
raised his voice. » “Samuels, come in and witness this. Now, 
what is the scheme?”’ 

" Keith produced another paper. 

“Tt is written out in detail here.” 

Neil reached for it, but Keith drew it back. 

“One moment.” 

He turned it over on the blank side and wrote: 

“This is in full the financial deal referred to in contract 
entered into this 7th of June, 1852, by Malcolm Neil and Milton 
Keith.” 

To this he appended his signature, then handed the pen to 
Neil. 

“Sign,” he requested. 

Neil took the pen, but hesitated for some moments, his alert 
brain seeking some way out. Finally and grudgingly he signed, 
Then he leaned back in his chair, eying Keith with rather a 
wintry humour, though he made no comment. He reached again 
for the paper, but Keith put his hand on it. 

“What more do you want?” inquired Neil in amused tones. 
His sense of humour had been touched on its only vulnerable 
point. He appreciated keen and subtle practice when he saw it. 

“Not a thing,” laughed Keith, “but a few words of explana- 
tion before you read that will make it more easily understood. 
Can you tell me how much water lots are worth?” 

“Five to eight thousand for fifty varas.” 

“Allright. Ive bought ten fifty vara lots at sheriff’s sale for 
five thousand dollars.” 

Neil’s eye went cold. 
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“T’ve heard of that. Your title is no good. The reason you 
got them so cheaply was that nobody would bid because of 
that.” 

“That’s for the courts to decide. The fact remains that I’ve 
a title, even though clouded, at $500 per lot.” 

“Proceeds 

“Well, the commissioners are now advertising a sale of these 
same lots at auction on the 15th.” 

“So [see.” 

“Well,” said Keith softly, “it strikes me that whoever buys 
these lots then is due for a heap of trouble.” 

“How so?” 

“My title from the sheriff may be clouded, but it will be 
contested against the title given at that sale. The purchaser 
will have to defend himself up to the highest court. I can prom- 
ise him a good fight.” 

Neil was now watching him steadily. 

“Tf that fact could be widely advertised,” went on Keith 
slowly, “by way of a threat, so to speak, it strikes me it would 
be very apt to discourage bidding at the commissioners’ sale. 
Nobody wants to buy a lot of lawsuits, at any price. In ab- 
sence of competition, a fifty vara lot might be sold for as low 
as—say $500.” 

Neil nodded. Keith leaned forward. 

“Now here’s my real idea: suppose J buy in against this 
timid bidding. Suppose J am the one who gets the commis- 
sioners’ title for $500. Then I have both titles. And I am 
not likely to contest against myself. It’s cost me $1,000 per 
lot—$500 at each sale—a profit of from $4,000 to $7,000 on 
each lot.” 

He leaned back. Malcolm Neil sat like a graven image, 
no expression showing on his flintlike face nor in his eyes. 
At length he chuckled harshly. Then, and not. until then, 
Keith proceeded: 

“But that isn’t all. There’s plenty more scrip afloat. If 
you can buy up as much of it as vou can scrape together, 
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V’'ll get judgment for it in the courts, and we can enlarge the deal 
until somebody smells a rat. We need several things.” 

“What?” 

PEDeCreCy: 

Neil made no reply, but the lines of his mouth straightened. 

“Influence to push matters along in official circles.” 

“Matters will be pushed along.” 

“A newspaper.” 

“Leave that to’me.” 

_ “Agents—not known to be connected with us.” 

Neil nodded. 

“Working capital—but that is provided for in the contract. 
And”—he hesitated—‘“‘it will not harm to have these matters 
brought before a court whose judge is not unfriendly.” 

“T can arrange for that, Mr. Keith.” 

Keith arose. 

“Then that is settled.” He picked up the duplicate copy 
of the contract. ‘There remains only one other formality.” 

“Yes? What?” 

‘‘Vour check for $12,000.” 

“What for? ” 

“For my expenses in this matter up to date.” 

“What!” cried Neil. ; 

“The contract specifies that you are to furnish the working 
capital,’ Keith pointed out. 

“But that means the future——’ 

“Tt doesn’t say so.” 

Neil paused a moment. 

“This contract would not hold in law, and you know it,” he 
asserted boldly. ‘It would be held to be an illegal conspiracy.” 

“JT would be pleased to have you point out the illegality 
in court,” said Keith coldly, his manner as frosty as Neil’s. 
“ And if conspiracy exists, your name is affixed to it.” 

Neil pondered this point a moment, then drew his checkbook 
toward him with a grim little smile. 

“Young man, you win,” said he. 


’ 
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Keith thawed to sunniness at once. 

“Oh, we'll work together all right, once we understand 
each other,” he laughed. ‘Send your man out after scrip. 
Let him report to me.” 

Neil arose rather stiffly, and extended his hand. 

“All right, all right!” he muttered, as though impatient. 
“Keep in touch. Good-day. Good-day.” 


XXI 


HE time for the annual Firemen’s Ball was now at 
hand. At this period the Firemen’s Ball was an in- 
stitution of the first social importance. As has been 

shown, the various organizations were voluntary associations, 
‘and in their ranks birds of a feather flocked together. On the 
common meeting ground of the big annual function all elements 
met, even if they did not mingle as freely as they might. 

In any case, the affair was very elaborate and very gorgeous. 
Preparations were in the hands of special committees months 
in advance. One company had charge of the refreshments, 
another of the music, a third of the floor arrangements, and so 
on. There was much jealous anxiety that each should do its 
part thoroughly and lavishly, for the honour of its organization. 
The members of each committee were distinguished by coloured 
ribbons, which they wore importantly everywhere. An air of 
preoccupied business was the proper thing for days before the 
event. 

It was held this year in one of the armouries. The decoration 
committee had done its most desperate. Flags of all nations 
and strips of coloured bunting draped the rafters; greens from 
the Sausalito Hills framed the windows and doors; huge oiled 
Chinese lanterns swayed from the roofs. The floor shone like 
glass. At either end bowers of green half concealed the orches- 
tras—two of them, that the music might never cease. The 
side rooms were set for refreshments. Many chairs lined the 
walls. Hundreds of lamps and reflectors had been nailed up 
in every conceivable place. It took a negro over an hour to 
light them all. Near the door stood a wide, flat table piled 
high with programs for the dancers. These were elaborate 
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affairs, and had cost a mint of money—vellum folders, embla- 
zoned in colour outside, with a sort of fireman heraldry and the 
motto: ‘‘We strive to save.” Gilded pencils on short silken 
tasselled cords dangled from their corners. 

At eight o’clock the lights were all blazing, the orchestras 
were tuning, and the floor fluttered with anxious labelled com- 
mitteemen dashing to and fro. There was nothing for them 
to do, but they were nervous. By half-past eight the first 
arrivals could be seen hesitating at the outer door, as though 
reluctant to make a plunge; herded finally to the right and 
left of men’s and women’s dressing-rooms. After a iong, chat- 
tering interval, encouraged by the slow accumulation of num- 
bers, a little group debouched on the main floor. Its members 
all talked and laughed feverishly, and tried with varying suc- 
cess to assume an accustomed ease they did not feel. Most 
of the women, somehow, seemed all white gloves and dancing 
slippers, and bore themselves rather like affable, slightly scared 
rabbits. The men suddenly became very facetious, swapping 
jokes in loud tones. 

The orchestra at the far end immediately struck up, but 
nobody ventured on the huge and empty floor. Masters of 
ceremonies, much bebadged, rather conscious of white gloves, 
strove earnestly with hurried, ingratiating smiles to induce the 
younger members to break the ice. Ben Sansome, remarkable 
among them for his social ease and the unobtrusive correctness 
of his appointments, responsible head of the reception com- 
mittee, masterfully seized a blushing, protesting damsel and 
whirled her away. This, however, was merely an informal sort 
of opening. The real ball could start only with the grand 
march; and the grand march was a pompous and intricate 
affair, possible only after the arrival of the city’s élite. Partners 
for the grand march had been bespoken months before. 

The Keiths arrived about half-past nine. Nan was looking 
particularly well in her girlish fashion. Her usual delicate 
colour was heightened by anticipation, for she intended ardently 
to “have a good time.” For this occasion, too, she had put 
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on the best of her new Eastern clothes, and was confident of 
the sensation they would create in the feminine breast. The 
gown was of silk the colour of pomegranate blossoms, light and 
filmy, with the wide skirts of the day, the short sleeves, the 
low neck. Over bodice and skirt had been gracefully trailed 
long sprays of blossoms. Similar flowers wreathed her head, 
on which the hair was done low and smooth, with a golden arrow 
_ Securing it. A fine golden chain spanned her waist. From 
it dangled smaller chains at the ends of which depended little 
golden hands. These held up the front of the skirt artistically, 
at just the right height for dancing and to show flounces and 
ravishing petticoats beneath. It was an innovation of the 
sort the feminine heart delights in, a brand-new thing straight 
from Paris. Nan’s gloves were of half length, the backs of the 
hands embroidered and displaying each several small sparkling 
jewels. The broad golden bracelets had been clasped outside the 
gloves. Around her little finger was a ring from which depended, 
on the end of a chain, a larger ring, and through this larger ring 
hung her dainty lace handkerchief. This was innovation num- 
ber two. The men all stared at her proud, delicate, flowerlike 
effect of fresh beauty; but every woman present, and Nan knew 
it, noted first, the cut of her gown, second, the dangling little 
golden hands, and third, the handkerchief ring. She knew that 
not later than to-morrow at least a half-dozen urgent orders 
would be booked at Palmerston’s; but she knew, also, that at 
least six months must elapse before those orders could be filled 
As for the rest, her stockings were white, her slippers ribbonea 
with cross-ties up the ankles, she carried a stiff and formal 
bouquet, as big around as a plate, composed of wired flowers 
ornamented with a ‘‘cape” of lace paper; but those things were 
common. 

Altogether, Nan looked extraordinarily well, made a sensa- 
tion. Keith was pleased and proud of her. He picked one of 
the blazoned vellum cards from the table and scrawled his 
initials opposite half a dozen dances. 

“T’m going to hold you to those, you know,” he said. 
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They proceeded leisurely across the floor, and Keith estab- 
lished her in one of the chairs. 

“Tl go get some of the men I want you to meet,” said he. 
When he returned wich Bernard Black he found Nan already 
surrounded. Ben Sansome was there, and Calhoun Bennett, 
and a half-dozen others, either acquaintances made on some of 
the Sundays, or young men brought up by Sansome in his capac- 
ity of Master of Ceremonies. She was having a good time, 
laughing, her colour high. Keith looked about him with the in- 
tention of filling his own card. 

Mrs. Morrell, surrounded by a hilarious group of the younger 
fry, was just entering the room. She was dressed in flame colour, 
and her gown was cut very low, plainly to reveal the swell of 
her ample bosom. Her evening gloves and slippers were golden, 
as was a broad metallic woven band around her waist. Alto- 
gether, striking! rather a conspicuous effort than an artistic suc- 
cess, any woman would have said; but there could be no doubt that 
she had provided a glitvering bait for the attentions of the men. 

Keith immediately made his way across to her. 

“You are ravishing this evening,” he said, reaching for her 
card. It was full. Keith was chopfallen. 

“Take me to Mrs. Keith,” asked Mrs. Morrell, taking the 
card again. “She looks charming to-night; that simple style 
just suits her wide-eyed innocence.” 

She placed her fingers lightly on Keith’s arm and moved 
away, nodding over her shoulder at the rather nonplussed young 
men who had come in with her. Thus rid of them, she turned 
again to Keith. 

“You didn’t think I’d forget you!” she said as though re- 
proachfully. “See, I kept you four dances, J put down those 
initials myself. Now don’t you think I’m a pretty good sort?” 

“Indeed I do! Which ones are they?” asked Keith, opening 
his own card. 

“The third, seventh, ninth, and eleventh.” 

Keith hesitated for an appreciable instant. The seventh 
and eleventh he had put down for Nan. But somehow in the 
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face of this smiling, cynical-looking, vivid creature, he rather 
shrank from saying that he had them with his wife. He swiftly 
reflected that, after all, he had four others with Nan, that she was 
so surrounded with admirers that she could not go partnerless, 
and that he would explain. 

“Delightful!” he cried, pencilling his program. 

Mrs. Morrell fluttered down alongside Mrs. Keith with much 
small talk. After a moment the music started for the grand 
march. Everybody took the floor. 

“Where can Charley be!” cried Mrs. Morrell in apparent 
distress. ‘‘Don’t wait here with me. I assure you I do not 
in the least mind sitting alone.” 

But she said it in a fashion that made it impossible, and in this 
manner Nan lost her first engagement with her husband. Not 
that it mattered particularly, she told herself, grand marches 
were rather silly things, and yet she could not avoid a feeling of 
thwarted pique at being so tied to the wall. 

At the close of the march, and after the couples had pretty 
well resumed their seats, Mrs. Sherwood entered, unattended 
and very leisurely. She made, in her quieter manner, a greater 
sensation than had Mrs. Morrell. Quite self-possessed, carry- 
ing herself with her customary poise, dressed unobtrusively in 
black and gold, but with the distinction of an indubitable 
Parisian model, moving without self-consciousness in contrast 
to many of the other women, her small head high, her direct 
gaze a-smoulder with lazy amusement, she glided across the 
middle of the floor. The eyes of every woman in the ballroom 
were upon her. The “respectable” element stared shamelessly, 
making comments aside. Those a little déclassé, on the fringe 
of society, or the “faster”? women like Mrs. Morrell—who 
might in a way be considered her rivals—were apparently 
quite unaware of her. She made her unhasting way to a vacant 
chair, sat down, and looked calmly about her. 

Immediately she was surrounded by a swarm of the unat- 
tached men. The attached men became very attentive to their 
partners. 
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“Hullo,” remarked Keith cheerfully. “There’s Mrs. Sher- 
wood. I must go over and say good-evening to her.” 

On sudden impulse Nan rose with him. She instinctively dis- 
liked her present company and the situation; and a sudden pang 
of conscience had told her that not once since she had left the 
Bella Union had she laid eyes on the woman who had received 
her with so much kindness. 

“Take me with you,” she said to Keith. 

“My dear!” cried Mrs. Morrell. ‘You wouldn’t! Take my 
advice—you’re young and innocent!” 

She sought one of those exclusive, private-joke glances at 
Keith, but failed to catch his eye. 

“She was very kind to me when I arrived,” said Nan serenely. 
Keith hesitated, then his impulsive, warm-hearted loyalty spoke, 

“Good for you, Nan!” he cried. 

They moved away, leaving Mrs. Morrell alone, biting her lip 
and planning revenges. 

The group around Mrs. Sherwood fell away at their approach. 
Nan sat down next her, leaning forward with a pretty and girlish 
impulsiveness. 

“It’s ages since I have seen you, and I have no excuse to 
offer,” she said. “The days slip by.” 

“T know,” said Mrs. Sherwood. “New house, new Chinaman, 
even new dog—enough to drive the most important thou ghts out 
of one’s head. But you’ve come out to-night like a flower, my 
dear. Your gown is charming, and it suits you so well!” 

She chatted on, speaking of the floor, the music, the decora- 
tions, the crowd. 

“T love this sort of thing,” she remarked. “People in the 
mass amuse me. Jack couldn’t get away until midnight, but I 
wouldn’t wait for him. I told him it didn’t worry me a bit to 
come without an escort,” smoothing away what little em- 
barrassment might linger. The music started up again. The 
Keiths arose and made their adieux. Mrs. Sherwood looked 
after them, her bright eyes tender. Mrs. Keith was the only 
woman who had yet spoken to her. 
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“Tsn’t she simply stunning?” cried Keith. “She has some- 
thing about her that makes most of these others look cheap.” 

“She’s really wonderfully attractive and distinguished look- 
ing,” agreed Nan. 

“Tf she were only a little less practical—a little softer; more 
feminine—she’d be a sure-enough man killer. As it is, she needs 
a little more—you know what I mean i 

“More after Mrs. Morrell’s fashion,” suggested Nan a trifle 
wickedly. It popped out on the impulse, and the next instant 
Nan would have given anything if the words had not been said. 
Keith was arrested in mid-enthusiasm as though by cold 
water. Hechecked himself, looked at her sharply, then accepted 
the pseudo-challenge. 

“Well, Mrs. Morrell, for all her little vulgarities, impresses 
you as being a very human sort of person.” 

He felt a sudden and unreasoning anger, possibly because the 
shot had hit a tender place. 

‘Shall we dance?’’ he suggested formally. 

“T’m sorry,” replied Nan, “I have this with Mr. Sansome; 
there he comes.” 

For the first time Keith felt a little irritated at the ubiquitous 
Sansome; but his sense of justice, while it could not smooth his 
ruffled feelings, nevertheless made itself heard. 

“What I need is a drink,” he told himself. 

At the buffet he found a crowd of the non-dancing men, or 
those who had failed to get the early numbers. Here were many 
of his acquaintances; among them, to his surprise, he recognized 
thegrim features of Malcolm Neil. Allwere drinkingchampagne. 
Keith joined them. They chaffed him unmercifully about his 
purchases of clouded titles in water lots, and he answered them 
in kind, aware of Neil’s sardonically humorous eye fixed on him. 
But at the first bars of the next dance he bolted in search of Mrs. 
Morrell, with whom, he remembered, he had this number. 

Mrs. Morrell danced smoothly and lightly for a woman of her 
size, but was inclined to snuggle up too close to permit undis- 
tracted guidance to her partner. It was almost impossible to 
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avoid collisions with other couples, unless one possessed a 
Spartan mind and an iron will. In spite of himself, Keith be- 
came increasingly aware of her breast pressing against his chest; 
her smooth arm against his shoulder; the occasional passing con- 
tact of her, scarcely veiled from the sense of touch by the thin 
flame-coloured silk; the perfume she affected; the faint odour of 
her bright blond hair. In an attempt to break the spell he 
made some banal remark, but she shook her head impatiently. 
She danced with her eyes half closed. When the music stopped 
she drew a deep sighing breath. 

“You dance—oh, divinely!” she cried. ‘I might have known 
itej 

She moved away, and Keith followed her, a trifle intoxicated, 

“Let me see your card,” she demanded abruptly. “Why, you 
haven’t done your duty; this is hardly a third filled!” 

“T hadn’t started to fill it—and then you came in,” breathed 
Keith. 

They were opposite tne door leading into one of the numerous 
small rooms off the main floor of the armoury. 

“‘Let’s sit here—and you can get me a punch,” she suggested, 

He brought the punch, and she drank it slowly, leaning back in 
an easy chair. ‘The place was dimly lighted, and her blond, full 
beauty was more effective than in the more brilliantly lighted 
ballroom. Mrs. Morrell exerted all her fascination. The next 
dance was half over before either Keith or—apparently—Mrs. 
Morrell became aware of the fact. 

“Oh, you must run!” she cried, apparently greatly exercised. 
“Don’t mind :ne; go and find your partner.” 

Keith replied that he had this dance free, a fact of which her 
inspection of his card had perfectly informed her. In answer to 
his return solicitation as to her own partner, she shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Oh, he’ll find me,” she said indifferently. ‘“Thisis very cozy 
here.” 

They resumed what had become an ardent flirtation. Toward 
the end of the dance Mrs. Morrell’s partner came in, looking very 
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flurried. Before he could say a word, Mrs. Morrell began re- 
proachfully to chide him with lack of diligence. 

“Tve been waiting just rooted to this spot!” she said truth- 
fully. 

“Shall we dance?” suggested the unfortunate young man. 

“It’s nearly over,” replied Mrs. Morrell carelessly. “Do sit 
down with us. Get yourself something to drink. Don’t go!” 
she commanded Keith fiercely under her breath. 

At the beginning of the fourth dance, however, her next 
partner found her and led her away. She ‘‘made a face”’ over 
her shoulder at Keith. 

When a woman makes up her mind to monopolize a man who 
has not acquired the fine arts of rudeness and escape she generally 
succeeds. Keith’s cordial nature was incapable of rudeness. 
Besides, being a perfectly normal man, and Mrs. Morrell ex- 
perienced and attractive, he liked being monopolized. It 
crossed his mind once or twice that he might be in for a scolding 
when he got home. Nan might be absurd. But he was so 
secure in his essential loyalty to Nan that his present conduct 
was more in the nature of a delightfully naughty escapade than 
anything else. He stole the apples now, and later would go duti- 
fully for his licking. Men of Keith’s nature are easily held and 
managed by a wise woman, but the woman must be very wise. 
Keith loved celebrations. On the wings of an occasion he rose 
joyfully and readily to incredible altitudes of high-spirited but 
harmless recklessness. Birthdays, anniversaries, New Years, 
Christmas, arrivals, departures, he seized upon with rapture. 
Each had its appropriate ceremonial, its traditional drink, the 
painstaking brewing of which was a sacred rite. On such 
occasions he tossed aside the cloak of the everyday. A “‘cele- 
bration”? meant that you were different. Humdrum life and 
habits must be relegated to the background. It was permitted 
that, unabashed, you be as silly, as frivolous, as inconsequential, 
as boisterous, as lighthearted, as delightfully irresponsible as 
your ordinary concealed boyishness pleased. Customary re- 
pressions had nothing to do here. This was a celebration! 
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And in the aforementioned our very wise woman would have 
seen—a safety valve. 

Keith was off on a celebration to-night: an unpremeditated, 
freakish, impish, essentially harmless celebration, with a faint 
flavour of mischief in it because he had Nan in the back of his 
head all the time. He played up to Mrs. Morrell with exuber- 
ance, with honestly no thought except that he was having a 
whacking good time, and that old Nan was being teased. It 
was characteristic that for the time being he fell completely under 
Mrs. Morrell’s fascination. They were together fully half the 
time, appearing on the floor only occasionally, then disappearing 
in one or the other of the many nooks. Mrs. Morrell “bolted” 
her dances shamelessly. Keith thought her awfully amusing and 
ingenious in the way she managed this. Sometimes they hid in 
out-of-the-way places. Sometimes she pretended to have mis- 
taken the dance. ‘The sixth, are you very sure? I’m con- 
vinced it is only the fifth.”” Keith’s conscience troubled him a 
little concerning the few names on his own card. 

“T have this with Mrs. Wilkins,” said he. “TI really ought to 
go and look her up.” 

She took his card from him and deliberately tore it to small 
bits which she blew from the palm of her gloved hand. He pro- 
tested in real dismay, but she looked him challengingly, recklessly, 
in the eye, until he laughed, too. 

All this was, of course, well noticed. Keith, again characteris- 
tically, had not taken into consideration the great public. Nan 
might have remained comparatively indifferent to Keith’s 
philandering about for an evening with the Morrell creature— 
she had by now a dim but growing understanding of “celebra- 
tions’’—but that he should deliberately neglect and insult her in 
the face of all San Francisco was too much. Her high, young 
enjoyment of the evening fell toashes. She was furiously angry, 
but she was a thoroughbred. Only a heightened colour and a 
sparkling eye might have betrayed her to an astute woman. 
Observing her, Ben Sansome took heart. It was evident to him 
that the Keiths had long since reached an absolute indifference in 
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their relations, that they lived the conventional, tolerant, 
separate lives of the majority of married couples in Ben San- 
some’s smart acquaintance. He ventured to apply himself more 
assiduously, and was by no means badly received. 

Keith remembered the next dance with his wife. He could not 
find her, although, a trifle conscience stricken, he searched every- 
where. After the music had finished, she emerged from the 
dressing-room; the next time she could not be found at all. 
Evidently she was avoiding him with intention. 

Mrs. Sherwood, after each dance, returned invariably to the 
same chair near the middle of one wall. There, owing to the 
fact that the “‘respectables” withdrew from the chairs on either 
side, withdrew gradually and without open rudeness, she held 
centre of a little court of herown. This made of it a sort of post 
of observation from which she could review all that was going on. 
She had no lack of partners, for she danced wonderfully, and in 
looks was quite the most distinguished woman there. Keith’s 
dance with her came and went, but no Keith appeared to claim it. 
Mrs. Sherwood smiled a little grimly, and her glance strayed 
down the wall opposite until it rested on Nan. She examined 
the girl speculatively. Nan was apparently completely ab- 
sorbed in Ben Sansome; but there was in her manner something 
feverish, hectic, a mere nothing, which did not escape Mrs, Sher- 
wood’s keen eye. 

About midnight Sherwood appeared, and at once made his 
way to his wife’s side. He was punctiliously dressed in the mode: 
a “swallowtail,” bright, soft silk tie of ample proportions, 
frilled linen, and sparkling studs. He bent with an old-world 
formality over his wife’s hand. She swept away her skirts 
from the chair at her side, her eyes sparkling softly with 
pleasure. 

“Vou won’t mind,” she said carelessly to the young men 
surrounding her, “I want to talk to Jack for a minute.” 

They arose, laughing a little. 

“That is your one fault, Mrs. Sherwood,” said one, “you are 
altogether too fond of your husband.” 
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“Well, how are things going?” asked Sherwood, as they moved 
away. 

“I’m having a good time. But you’re very late, Jack.” 

“T know—I wanted to come earlier. Everything all right?” 

At the question a little frown sketched itself on her clear 
brow. 

“In general, yes,” she said. “But they’ve got that Lewis boy 
out in the bar filling him up on champagne.” 

“That’s a pity.” 

“It’s a burning shame!” said she. ‘And I’d like to shake 
young Keith. He’s dangled after the Morrell woman from start 
to finish in a manner scandalous to behold.” 

Sherwood laughed. 

“The ‘Morrell woman’ will do his education good,” he re- 
marked. 

“Well, she isn’t doing that poor little Mrs. Keith’s education 
any good,” returned Mrs. Sherwood rather tartly. 

Sherwood surveyed Nan and Ben Sansome leisurely. 

“T must say she doesn’t look crushed,” he said, after a moment. 

“Do you expect her to weep violently?” asked Mrs. Sherwood. 

He accepted good naturedly the customary feminine scorn for 
the customary masculine obtuseness. 

“Well, I don’t know that we can help it,” said he, philo- 
sophically. 

Mrs. Sherwood appeared to come to a sudden resolution. 
She arose. 

“You go get that Lewis boy away from the bar,” she com- 
manded. 

Deliberately she shook and arranged her full skirts. The 
man with whom she had this dance, and who had been waiting 
dutifully for the conference to close, darted forward. She 
shook her head at him smilingly. 

“Tm going to let you off,” she told him. “You won’t mind. 
I have something extra special to do.” 

She swept quite alone across the middle of the ballroom, se- 
Tene, self-possessed, and walked directly toward Keith and Mrs. 
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Morrell, who were seated together at the other end. A per- 
ceptible pause seemed to descend. The music kept on playing, 
couples kept on dancing, but, nevertheless, suddenly the air was 
charged with attention. Sherwood looked after her with min- 
gled astonishment and fond pride. 

““A frontal attack, egad!”’ said he to himself. 

Keith and Mrs. Morrell pretended, as long as they decently 
could, not tosee her. She swam leisurely toward them. Finally 
Keith arose hastily; Mrs. Morrell stared straight ahead. 

“Young man,’ accused Mrs. Sherwood, with a faint amuse- 
ment in her rich, low voice, “do you know that this is our 
dance?” 

Keith excused his apparent lapse volubly, telling several 
times over that his program had been destroyed, that he was 
abject when he thought of the light this put him in. 

“Tt is only when angels like yourself condescend to reach 
. me a helping hand that I have even a chance to right myself,” 
he added. He thought this rather a good touch. 

Mrs. Sherwood stood before him easily, in perfect repose 
of manner, the half smile still sketching her lips. She said just 
nothing at all in response to his glib excuses; but when he had 
quite finished she laid her hand in his arm. Mrs. Morrell, 
her colour high, continued to stare straight ahead, immobile 
except for the tapping of one foot. To Keith’s request to be 
excused she vouchsafed a stiff half nod, partly in his direc- 
tion. 

They danced. Mrs. Sherwood, like most people who have 
command enough of their muscles to be able to keep them in 
graceful repose, danced marvellously well. When she stopped 
after a single turn of the room, Keith expostulated vigorously. 

“Vou are a perfect partner,” he told her. 

“Take me in here and get me a sherbet,” she commanded, 
without replying to his protests. “That’s good,” she said, 
when she had tasted it. ‘Now sit down and listen to me. 
You are making a perfect spectacle of yourself. Don’t you 
know it?” 
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Keith stiffened to an extreme formality. 

“T beg your pardon!” said he freezingly. 

“That may be your personal and individual right”—went on 
Mrs. Sherwood’s low, rich voice evenly. She was not even 
looking at him, but rather idly toward the open door into the 
ballroom. Her fan swung from one finger; every line of her 
body was relaxed. She might have been tossing him ordinary 
commonplaces from the surface of a detached mind—“making 
a spectacle of yourself,’ she explained; “but you’re making 
a perfect spectacle of your wife as well—and in public. That 
is not your right at all.” 

Keith sprang to his feet, furious. 

“You are meddling with what is really my own business, 
madam,’’ said he. 

For the first time she looked up at him, clearly and steadily 
in the eyes. 

“Very well. That is true. Stop a moment and _ think... 
Are you attending to your business yourself, even decently? 
Yes, I understand; you are angry with me. If I were a man, 
you would challenge me to a duel and all that sort of thing.” 
She smiled indifferently. “Let’s take that for granted and get 
on. Sweep it aside. You are man enough to do it, or I mis- 
take you greatly. Look down into yourself for even one 
second. Are you playing fair all around? Aren’t you a little 
ashamed ?”’ 

She held him with her clear, level gaze. His own gaze did 
not fall before it, and his head went back, but slowly his face 
and neck turned red. Thus they stared at each other for a full 
half minute, she smiling slightly, perfectly cool; he seething with 
a suppressed emotion of some sort. Then she turned indolently 
away. 

“You're too fine to do things like that,” she said, with a new 
softness in her voice; “we all have too much faith in you. The 
common tricks would not appeal to you, except in idleness; is it 
not so?” 


She smiled up at him, a little sidewise. Keith caught his 
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breath. Fora fleeting instant this extraordinary woman deigned 
to exert her feminine charm: for the first time the coquette 
looked from her eyes; for the first time he saw mysteriously 
deep in her veiled nature a depth of possibility, of rich possi- 
bility—he could not grasp it—it was gone. But in spite of 
himself his pulses leaped like a flame. But now she was gazing 
again at the ballroom door, cool, indolent, aloof, unapproach- 
able. Yet just at that instant, somehow, the other woman 
looked shallow, superficial, cold. His glance fell on Mrs. Morrel? 
still sitting where he had left her. Something was wrong with 
her effect 

Analysis was submerged in a blaze of anger. This anger 
was not now against the woman before him; his instinct pre- 
vented that. Nor against Mrs. Morrell nor his wife; reluctant 
justice prevented that. Nor against himself—where it really 
belonged. Things were out of joint; he felt cross-grained and 
ugly. Mrs. Sherwood rose. 

“You may take me back now,” said she. 

As they glided across the floor together, her small sleek head 
came just above his shoulder. No embarrassment disturbed 
her manner. Keith could not find in him a spark of resentment 
against her. She moved by his side with an air of poise and 
detachment as a woman whose mind had long since weighed and 
settled the affairs of her own cosmos so that trifles could not 
disturb her. 

Leaving her in her accustomed chair, where Sherwood waited, 
Keith loyally returned to Mrs. Morrell, who still sat alone. 
Subconsciously he noticed something wrong with Mrs. Morrell. 
Her gowning was indeed rather a conspicuous effort than an 
artistic success. She had badly torn her dress—perhaps that 
was it. 

Mrs. Morrell received him with every appearance of sympathy. 

“Vou poor thing!” she cried. ‘What a fearful situation! 
Of course I know you couldn’t help it.” 

But Keith was grumpy and monosyllabic. He refused to 
discuss the situation or Mrs. Sherwood, returning with an ob- 
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vious effort to commonplaces. Mrs. Morrell exerted all her 
fascination to get him back to the former level. <A little cold 
imp sat in the back of Keith’s brain and criticised sardonically: 
Why will big women persist in being kittenish? Why doesn’t 
she mend that awful rent, it’s fairly sloppy! Suppose she thinks 
that kind of talk is funny! I do wish she wouldn’t laugh in 
that shrill, cackling fashion! In short, the very tricks that 
an hour ago were jolly and amusing were now tiresome. Having 
been distrait, ungallant, masculinely put out for another fifteen 
minutes, he abruptly excused himself, sought out N an, and went 
home. 

From her point of observation, Mrs. Sherwood watched them 
go. Nan looked very tired, and every line of Keith’s figure ex- 
pressed a grumpy moroseness. 

“Congratulations,” said Sherwood. 

“He certainly is a child of nature,” returned his wife. “Look 
at him! He is cross, so he looks cross. That this is a ball- 
room and that all San Francisco is present is a mere detail.” 

“How did you break it up?” asked Sherwood curiously. 

“Men are so utterly ridiculous! He had built up a lot of 
illusions for himself, but his instincts are true and good. It 
needed only a touch. It was absurdly simple.” 

“He'll go back to the Morrell to-morrow,” asserted Sherwood 
confidently, 

She shook her head. 

“Not to her. He sees her now. And not to-morrow. But 
eventually to somebody, perhaps. He has curly hair.” 

Sherwood laughed. 

“Shear him, like Sampson,” he suggested. “But it strikes 
me he has about the most attractive woman—bar one—in town 
right at home.” 

“She’d have no trouble in holding him if she were only 
awake. But she’s only a dear little child—and about as help- 
less. She has very little subtlety. I’m afraid she’ll follow the 
instincts of her training. She’ll be too proud to do anything 
herself to attract her husband, once his attentions to her seem 
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to drop off. She’ll just become cold and proud—and perhaps 
aventually turn elsewhere.” 

“T don’t believe she’s a bit that kind,” asserted Sherwood 
positively. 

“Nor do I. But, Jack, a woman lonely enough has fancies 
chat in the long run may become convictions.” 


XXII 


RS. SHERWOOD was completely right. Keith had 
M seen Mrs. Morrell. The glamour had fallen from her 
ata touch. He did not in the least understand how this 
had happened, and considered that it was his own fault. Mrs. 
Morrell had not changed in the least, but he had, somehow. 
He looked upon himself as fickle, disloyal, altogether despicable. 
Yet for the life of him he could not get up the slightest spark 
of enthusiasm for musical evenings, Sunday night suppers, or 
week-end excursions into the country. They had fallen dead 
to his taste; and with the sudden revolt to which such tempera- 
ments as his are subject, he could not bear even the thought 
of them without a feeling of incipient boredom. The blow 
administered to his self-respect put him quite out of conceit 
with himself and the world in general. If he had followed his 
natural instinct, he would instanter have thrown overboard all 
the Morrell episode, bag and baggage. 

But that was, of course, impossible. Keith felt his obliga- 
tions; he was a man of honour; he had respect for the feelings 
of others; he could not make friendly people the victims of his 
own outrageous freaks. That was out of the question! 

Mrs. Morrell sent for him. She had been puzzled by the 
episode of the evening before. It would have heen absolutely 
incredible to her that a hundred words from a woman who was 
not her rival could have destroyed her influence over this man. 
She had considerable knowledge of men, and she had played her 
cards carefully. But she realized that something was the 
matter; and she thought that the time had come to use the power 
she had gained. A note dispatched by the Chinaman would do. 

Keith obeyed the summons. He knew himself well enough 
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to realize that the intimacy, such as it was, must come to a 
pretty abrupt termination. Otherwise, he would shortly get 
very bored; and when he got very bored he became, in spite of 
himself, reserved and self-contained to the point of rudeness. 
For the exact reason that he saw thus clearly, his conscience was 
smiting him hard. Mrs. Morrell had done nothing to deserve 
this treatment. He was a dastard, a coward, ashamed of him- 
self. If she wanted to see him, it was her due that he obey her 
summons promptly. He went with the vague idea of making 
amends by doing whatever she seemed to require—for this once. 

She entered the dim sitting-room clad in a flowing silken 
negligée, which she excused on the ground of laziness. 

“Tm still a little tired from last night,” she said, with a laugh. 

The soft material and informal cut clung to and defined the 
lines of her figure, showing to especial advantage the long sweep 
of her hips, the pliancy of her waist, the swell of her fine bust. 
A soft lilac colour set off the glint of her fair hair. She was, in 
fact, feeling a little languid from the reaction of the ball and 
in a sudden rush of emotion she admired Keith’s crisp freshness. 
Her eyes swam a little and her breast heaved. 

But the preliminary conversation went by jerks. Keith 
answered her advances with an effort toward ease and cordiality, 
but with a guarded, unnatural manner that sent a sudden pre- 
monitory chill to the woman’s heart. Her instinct warned her. 
As the minutes passed, her uneasiness grew to the point of fear. 
Was she losing him? Why? This was no time for ordinary 
methods. 

She arose and went to sit by his side. 

‘‘What’s the matter, dear?” she asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Why are you acting in this manner? What have I done?”’ 

“T’m not; you haven’t done anything—of course.” 

She suddenly leaned forward, looking into his eyes, projecting 
all the force of her magnetism. She had before seen him respond, 
felt him quiver to her tentative, mischievous advances. 

“Kiss me,” she breathed. 
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Poor Keith was having a miserable enough time. He clung 
to his first thought—that this evening was her due, that he 
was in some way bound, in ending everything, to pay whatever 
coin he had left. He obeyed her, touching her lips lightly and 
coldly with his own. Never was chaster caress bestowed on 
melting mood! 

She flung him violently aside, her face writhing and contorted 
with fury. She was enlightened, completely, as she could have 
been enlightened in no other manner. 

“You can go!” she cried hoarsely. “Get out! Don’t dare 
enter this house again!” 

He made some sort of spiritless, feeble protest, trying his best 
to put some convincing quality into it. But she did not even 
listen. The ungoverned tiger-cat part of her nature was in the 
ascendant, the fierce pride of the woman living near the edge 
of the half-world. She would gladly have killed him. At length 
he went, very confused, bewildered, miserable—and relieved! 
He left behind him a bitter enemy. 


XXIII 


N COMPLETE revulsion, Keith scuttled the frivolous world 
] of women. As he expressed it, he was sick of women. 
They made him tired. Too much fuss trying to keep even 
with their vagaries. A man liked something he could bite 
on. He plunged with all the enthusiasm and energy of his 
vivid personality into his business deal of the water lots and 
into the fascinating downtown life of the pioneer city. The mere 
fact that he had ended that asinine Morrell affair somehow 
made him think he had made it all up to Nan, and he settled 
back tacitly and without further preliminaries into what his 
mood considered a most satisfactory domestic basis. That is, 
he took his home and his home life for granted. It was there 
when he needed it. He admired Nan greatly, and supplied her 
with plenty of money, and took her to places when he could get 
the time. Some day, when things were not quite so lively, they 
would go somewhere together. In the meantime he never failed 
to ask her every evening if she had enjoyed herself that day; and 
she never failed to reply that she had. Everything was most 
comfortable. 

After the Firemen’s Ball Nan, somehow relieved of any 
definite uneasiness, felt that she should be made much of, 
should be a little wooed, that Keith should make up a little 
for having been somewhat of a naughty boy. When, instead, 
she was left more alone than before, she was hurt and depressed. 
Of course, Milton did not realize—but what was there for her? 
Wing Sam ran the house; she worked a good deal in the garden, 
assisted by Gringo. Probably at no time in modern history have 
wives been left so much alone and so free as during this period. 
The man’s world was so absorbing; the woman’s so empty. 
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Ben Sansome dropped in quite often. He was always amus- 
ing, always agreeable, interested in all sorts of things, ready to 
give his undivided attention to any sort of a problem, no matter 
how trivial, to consider it attentively, and to find for it a fair 
and square deliberate solution. This is exceedingly comforting 
to the feminine mind. He taught Gringo not to “jump up”; 
he found out what was the matter with the Gold of Ophir cut- 
ting; he discovered and took her to see just the shade of hang- 
ings she had long sought for the blue room. Within a very short 
time he had established himself on the footing of the casual old- 
time caller, happening by, dropping in, commenting and advising 
detachedly, drifting on again before his little visit had assumed 
rememberable proportions. He had always the air of just 
leaning over the fence for a moment’s chat; yet he contrived to 
spend the most of an afternoon. He spoke of Keith often, al- 
ways in affectionate terms, as of a sort of pal, much as though he 
and Nan both owned him, he, of course, in a lesser degree. 

One afternoon, after he had actually been digging away at 
a bulb bed for half an hour, Nan suggested that he come in for 
refreshment. Gradually this became a habit. Sansome and 
Nan sat cozily either side the little Chinese tea table. He visi- 
bly luxuriated. 

“You don’t know what a privilege this is for me—for any lone-~ 
some bachelor in this crude city—to have a home like this to 
come to occasionally.” 

He hinted at his situation, but made of its details a dark 
mystery. The final impression was one of surface lightness and 
gayety, but of inner sadness. 

“It is a terrible city for a man without an anchor!” he 
said. “Keith is a lucky fellow! If I only had some one, as he 
has, I might amount to something.” A gesture implied what a 
discouraged butterfly sort of person he really was. 

“You ought to marry,” said Nan gently. 

“Marry!” he cried. “Dear lady, whom? Where in. this 
awful mixture they call society could one find a woman to 
marry?” 
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“There are plenty of nice women here,” chided Nan. 

“Yes—and all of them taken by luckier fellows! You 
wouldn’t have me marry Sally Warner, would you—or any of 
the other half-dozen Sally Warners? I might as well marry 
a gas chandelier, a grand piano, and a code of immorals—but 
the standard of such women is so different from the standard 
of women like yourself.” 

Nan might pertinently have inquired what Ben Sansome did 
in this gallery, anyhow; but so cold-blooded and direct an at- 
tack would have required a cool detachment incompatible with 
his dark, good looks, his winning, appealing manners, his thought- 
fulness in little things, his almost helpless reliance on her sym- 
pathy; in other words, it presupposed a rather cynical, elderly 
person. And Nan was young, romantic, easily stirred. 

“All you need is to believe in yourself a little more,” she 
said earnestly and prettily. ‘Why don’t you undertake some- 
thing instead of drifting? Some of the people you go with 
are not especially good for you—do you think so?” 

“Good for me?” he laughed bitterly. ‘‘Who cares if I go 
to the dogs? They’d rather like me to; it would keep them 
company! And I don’t know that I care much myself!” he 
muttered in a lower tone. 

She leaned forward, distressed, her eyes shining with expostu- 
lation. 

“You mustn’t hold yourself so low,” she told him vehemently. 
“You mustn’t! There are a great many people who believe in 
you. For their sake you should try. If you would only be 
just a little bit serious—in regard to yourself, I mean. A gay 
life is all very well ie 

“Gay?” he interrupted, then caught himself. “Yes, I sup- 
pose I do seem gay—God knows I try not to cry out—but, really, 
sometimes I’m near to ending it all——” 

She was excited to a panic of negation. 

“Oh, no! no!” she expostulated vehemently. (“Egad, she’s 
stunning when she’s aroused!” thought Sansome.) ‘ You 
mustn’t talk like that! It isn’t fair to yourself; it isn’t fair to 
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your manhood! Oh, how you do need some one to pull you 
up! If I could only help!” 

He raised his head and looked directly at her, his dark, 
melancholy eyes lighting slowly. 

“You have helped; you are helping,’ he murmured. “T 
suppose I have been weak and a coward. I will try.” 

“That’s right. Iam so glad,” she said, glowing with sweet- 
ness and a desire to aid. ‘‘Now you must turn over a new 
leaf,” she hesitated. “Every way, I mean,” she added with a 
little blush. 

“T know I drink more than I ought,” he supplied in accents 
of regret. 

“Don’t you suppose you could do without?” she begged very 
gently. 

“Will you help me?” He turned on her quickly; then, his 
delicate instincts perceiving a faint, instinctive recoil at his 
advance, he added: ‘Just let me come here occasionally, inte 
this quiet atmosphere, when it gets too hard and I can see no 
light; just to get your help, the strength I shall need to tide me 
pver 4 

He looked very handsome and romantic and young. He was 
apparently very deeply in earnest. Nan experienced a rush of 
pity, of protective maternal emotion. 

“Yes, do come,” she assented softly. 


XXIV 


L LL this time Keith was busy every minute of the day. 
The water-lot matter was absorbing all his attention. 
Through skilful and secret agents Neil had acquired a 

great deal of scrip issued by the city for various public works 

and services which the holders had not yet exchanged for the 
new bonds. These he turned over to Keith. Very quietly, 
by prearrangement, the latter sued and obtained judgments. 

When all this had been fully accomplished—and not before 

then—the veil of secrecy was rent. Rowlee’s paper advertised 

a forthcoming sale of water lots to satisfy the judgments. 

Then followed, for Keith, an anxious period of threedays. But 
at the end of that time the commissioners issued a signed warning 
that the titles conveyed by this sale would not be considered 
legal. Onseeingthis, Keith at once rushed around to Neil’s office. 

“Here it is,’ he announced jubilantly. ‘‘They held off so 
long that I began to be afraid they did not intend to play our 
game for us. But it’s all right.” 

The matter was widely discussed; but next morning placards, 
bearing the text of the commissioners’ warning, were posted on 
every blank wall in town and distributed as dodgers. These 
were attributed by the public to zeal on the part of those offi- 
cials; but the commissioners knew nothing about it. 

“Some anonymous friend of the city must have done iy 
Hooper told his friends, and added, “‘ We are delighted!” 

The unknown friend was Malcolm Neil himself. 

This warning had its effect. As Keith had predicted, no- 
body cared to put good money into what was officially and 
authoritatively announced as a bad title. At the sheriff’s sale 
there were no bona fide bidders except the secret agents of 
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Malcolm Neil. The sheriff’s titles—such as they were—went 
for a song. Immediately the ostensible purchasers were per- 
sonally warned by the commission; but they seemed satisfied. 

So matters rested until, a little later, the commissioners in- 
serted in all the papers the customary legal advertisements 
setting forth a sale by them, under the State law, of these same 
water lots to satisfy the interest and fill the sinking fund for 
the bonds. The next morning appeared a statement signed 
by all the ostensible purchasers under the sheriff’s sale. This 
stated clearly and succinctly the intention to contest any 
titles given by the commissioners, even to the highest courts. 
This was marked advt, to indicate the newspaper’s neutrality 
in the matter. Rowlee commented on the situation editorially. 
He took the righteous and indignant attitude, expressing ex- 
treme journalistic horror that such a hold-up should be possible 
in a modern, civilized community, hurling editorial contempt 
on the dastardly robbers who were thus intending to shake down 
the innocent purchasers, etc. In fact, he laid it on thick. But 
he managed to insinuate a doubt. Between the lines the least 
astute reader could read Rowlee’s belief that perhaps these first 
purchasers might havea case, iniquitous but legal. Hehammered 
away at this fora week. By the end of that time he had, by the 
most effective, indirect methods—purporting all the time to be 
attacking the signers of the warning—succeeded in instilling into 
the public mind a substantial distrust of the stability of the titles 
to be conveyed at the commissioners’ sale. Malcolm Neil com- 
plimented him highly at their final and secret interview. 

Again Keith’s predictions were fulfilled to the letter. No- 
body wanted to buy a lawsuit. There were a few bidders, it 
is true, but they were faint hearted. Another set of Malcolm’s 
secret agents bid all the lots in at a nominal figure. That very 
afternoon they all met in Neil’s stuffy little back office. Keith 
had the deeds prepared. All that was necessary was to affix 
the signatures. The purchasers under both sales conveyed their 


rights to Neil and Keith. The latter now possessed uncontested 
and incontestable title. 


XXV 
H AVING personally delivered the deeds to the recorder’s 


office, Keith went home. In the relief from pressure, 

the triumph, and the exaltation, his instinct carried him 
to the actual background of his life—his genuine but preoccupied 
affection for Nan. The constraint, that had been so real to her, 
had never been anything but nebulous to him. 

He burst into the house, capered around the room boyishly, 
seized her, and waltzed her gayly about. Quite taken by sur- 
prise, Nan’s first thought was that he had been drinking too 
much; so naturally she failed to rise instantly to the occasion. 

“Stop it, Milton!” she cried. “What has got into you! 
You’re tearing me to ribbons!” 

He laughed heartily. 

“You must think I’m crazy,” he acknowledged. “Sit down 
here, and learn what a great man your husband is.” He poured 
out the story of the transaction, omitting no details of the clever 
schemes by which it had been worked. He was, above all, 
proud of his legal address and acumen—there was something 
in Eastern training, after all; this lay right under their noses, 
but none of them saw it until he came along and picked it up. 
“ And there are some pretty smart men out here, too, let me tell 
you that,” he added. “They’re from all parts of the world, and 
they’ve had a hard practical education, their eye teeth are cut!” 
His egotism over being keener than the acknowledged big men 
was very fresh and charming. The money gained he mentioned 
as an afterthought, only when the other aspect of the situation 
had been exhausted. “The cold hard dollars are pretty wel- 
come just now,” he told her. “There’s about a quarter million 
in those lots—and we can realize on all or part of them at any 
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time. All came out of here!” He tapped his forehead, and 
paused in his rapid pacing to and fro to look down at her in the 
easy chair. “We are well off now. We needn’t scrimp and 
save”—it did not for the moment occur to him that they had 
not been doing so—‘I’m going to get you eight new gowns, and 
twelve new hats, and a bushel of diamonds oe 

“Tm glad, very glad!” she cried, catching his enthusiasm, her 
mind for the first time occupying itself seriously with the 
mechanism of the deal. At first, when he had been explaining, 
she had not thrown off the impression that he had been drinking, 
and so had paid little attention to his explanations. “It sounds 
like magic. Tell me again—how you did it.” 

Nothing loath, he went over it again, making clear the double 
clouding of the titles. 

But Nan, being much alone, had the habit, shared with few 
women of that time, of reading the newspapers. She had 
followed Rowlee’s campaign, and she had taken seriously the 
editor’s diatribes. Rowlee had been talking for effect. The 
ideals of ultimate civic honesty were yet fifty years in the 
future, but he had stumbled on their principle. Nan’s mind, 
untrained in any business ethics, caught them; and her sure 
natural instincts had accepted their essential justice. In recog- 
nizing Milton’s connection as promoter with just this deal, 
she was suddenly called upon to make adjustments for which 
there was no time. She knew Milton would do nothing wrong, 
and yet—he was waiting in triumph for her response. 

“It was very clever. And yet, somehow, it doesn’t sound 
right——” she puzzled. “Are you sure it’s honest?” 

“Fonest?” he snorted, halted in mid-career. “Of course it’s 
honest! Why isn’t it honest?” 

Confronted with the direct question, she really did not know. 
She groped, proffering tentatively some of the arguments half 
remembered from Rowlee’s editorial columns. But she con- 
fronted now a lawyer, sure of himself, Keith explosively and 
contemptuously demolished her contentions. Everything was 
absolutely legal, every step of it. Ifa man hadn’t a right to buy 
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in property at any sale and sell it again where he wanted, where 
in thunder was our boasted liberty? Just the kind of fool notion 
women get! Keith in his honest pride and triumph had come for 
sympathy and admiration. Turned back on himself, he became 
vaguely resentful, and shortly left the house. 

Hardly had the front door clnsed after him when Nan burst 
into tears. She had not meant it to come out that way atall. Of 
course she had had no real thought that Milton would do any- 
thing dishonest; how absurd of him to take it that way! She had 
simply expressed a queer instinctive thought that had flashed 
across her mind; and now she could not for the life of her guess 
how she had come to do so. Miserably and passionately she 
realized that she had bungled it. 


xXXVI 


UT if Keith missed the appreciation of his triumph 
B at home, he received full meed of it downtown. In 
a corner of the Empire a dozen of the biggest men in 
town were gathered. They were Sam Brannan; Palmer, of 
Palmer, Cook & Co.; Colonel E. D. Baker, the original “silver- 
tongued orator”; Dick Blatchford, the contractor; Judge Terry, 
of the Supreme Court; oily, coarse Ned McGowan; Nugent and 
Rowlee, editors, and some others. They were doing an exceed- 
ingly important part of their daily business: sipping their late 
afternoon cocktails. Calhoun Bennett joined them. 

“Little item of news to interest you-all,”’ drawled the 
Southerner. “I’ve just come down from the recorder’s office. 
The deeds for the water lots have just been recorded.” He 
paused. 

“Have a drink, Cal,’’ urged Dick Blatchford, “and sit down. 
What of it?” 

“They were recorded in the names of Malcolm Neil and young 
Keith. Ill have a cocktail.” 

“That so? Pretty shaky title. Which sale did they record 
under?” 

“Both!” said Bennett. 

He stood until he saw that the significance of this had soaked 
in; then he drew out a chair and sat down. Ned McGowan 
chuckled hoarsely. 

“Pretty slick!” said he. “Wonder some of us didn’t think of 
that! I suppose they went around and scared the purchasers 
until they got them pretty cheap. Trust old Neil to drive a 
bargain!” 

But Palmer, the banker, who had been thinking, here spoke up, 
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“The purchasers were undoubtedly their agents,” he surmised 
quietly. 

“By God, you’re right!” cried Terry. “Old Malcolm is 
certainly the devil without a tail!” 

“Speak of him and you get him,” remarked Colonel Baker, 
pointing out Neil, who had just entered. 

They raised a shout at him, until finally the old man, re- 
luctantly and crabbedly, sidled over to join them. 

“You’re discovered, old fox!” cried Terry; “and the outraged 
dignity of the law demands a drink.” 

They plied him with half-facetious, half-envious congratu- 
lations. But Neil would have none of them. 

“Not my scheme,” he growled. “Entirely Keith’s. I’m a 
sleeping Danaea only. He engineered it all, thought of it all, 
dragged me in.’ 

“You must have made a good thing out of it, Mr. Neil,” 
suggested Palmer respectfully. 

The formidable 91d man eyed the speaker grumpily for a 
moment. 

“About a quarter million, cool, between us,”’ he vouchsafed 
finally. He was, for some reason, willing to brag a bit. 

This statement was received in admiring silence by all but 
Terry. Everybody but that devil-may-care and lawless pillar of 
the law was afraid of Neil. But Terry would joke with anybody. 

“T hope you’re going to let him have a little of it, Neil,” he 
laughed. 

The old man shifted his eyes from Palmer to Terry with much 
the air of restraining heavy guns. Terry met the impact un- 
troubled. 

“Judge,” grunted the financier at last, “that young man will 
get his due share. He has tied me up in a contract that even 
your honoured court would find difficulty in breaking.” 

With this parting shot he arose and stumped out. 

“Tf Malcolm Neil acknowledges he is tied up,” observed Terry, 
who had not been in the slightest degree disturbed, “he i* 
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“Consider the man who tied him,” begged Colonel Baker 
“He must, in the language of the poets, be a lallapaloozer.”’ 

“He’s worth getting hold of,” said Dick Blatchford. 

Therefore, when, a little later, Keith appeared, he was hailed 
jovially, and invited to drink. Everybody was very cordial. 
Within five minutes he was hail fellow with them all, joking with 
the most august of them on terms of equality. Judge Terry, in 
whose court he had stood abashed, plied him with cocktails; 
Colonel Baker told several stories, one of which was new; Sam 
Brannan, with the mixture of coarseness, overbearing manners, 
and fascination that made him personally attractive to men and 
some women, called him “my boy”’; and the rest of the party 
had whole-heartedly taken him in and were treating him as one 
of themselves. Keith had known all these men, of course, but 
they had been several cuts above him in importance, and his 
relations with most of them had been formal. His whole being 
glowed and expanded. After the first cocktail or two, and after 
a little of this grateful petting, he had some difficulty in keeping 
himself from getting too expansive, in holding himself down 
to becoming modesty, in not talking too much. He quite real- 
ized the meaning of this sudden cordiality; but he welcomed it 
as another endorsement, from the highest, most unimpeachable 
sources, of his cleverness and legal acumen. 

They drank and talked until twilight. Then Keith began ta 
make his excuses. They shouted him down. 

“You're going to dinner with us, my son,” stated Brannan. 
“They’ve opened an oyster palace down the street, and we’re 
going to sample it.” 

“But my wife ” began Keith. 

“Permit me,” interrupted Terry, benaing his tall form in 
courtesy. “I am about to dispatch a messenger to Mrs. Terry, 
and shall be pleased to instruct him to call at your mansion 
also.” 

It was so arranged. Immediately they adjourned to the new 
“Oyster Palace,” a very gaudy white and gilt monstrosity with 
mirrors and negro minstrels. There were small private rooms, 
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it seemed and one of these was bespoken from the smiling 
manager, flattered at the patronage of these substantial men. 

San Francisco lived high in those days. It could pay, and for 
pay the best will go anywhere. The dinner was quite perfect. 
There were more cocktails and champagne. Under the in- 
fluence of good fellowship and drinks, Keith was finally prevailed 
upon to give the details of the whole transaction. Perhaps this 
was a little indiscreet, but he was carried away by the occasion. 
The noisy crowd suddenly became quiet, and listened with the 
deepest attention. When Keith had finished, there ensued a 
short silence. Then Judge Terry delivered his opinion. 

“Sound as a dollar,” he pronounced at last. “Nota hole in it. 
Is that your opinion, Colonel Baker?” 

“Clever piece of work,” nodded the orator gravely. 

After this interim of subriety the dinner proceeded more and 
more noisily. The drink affected the different men in different 
ways. A flush appeared high on the cheek bones of Terry’s Jean 
face and an added dignity in his courtly manner. Brannan 
became louder and more positive. On Blatchford his potations 
had no appreciable effect except that his round face grew redder. 
Ned McGowan dropped even his veneer of good breeding, be- 
came foul mouthed and profane, full of unpublishable reminis- 
cence to which nobody paid any particular attention. Calhoun 
Bennett’s speech became softer, more deliberate, more con- 
sciously Southern. Keith, who was really most unaccustomed to 
the heavy drinking then in vogue, was filled with a warm and 
friendly feeling toward everybody. His thoughts were a bit 
vague, and he had difficulty in focussing his mind sharply. The 
lights were very bright, and the room warm. 

Suddenly they were all in the open air under the stars. There 
seemed to have been an unexplained interim. Everybody was 
smoking cigars. Keith was tugging at his pocket and expostu- 
lating something about payment—something to do with the 
dinner. Evidently some part of him had gone on talking and 
thinking. The fresh air brought him back to the command. 
Various suggestions were being proffered. Blatchford was for 
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hiring rigs and driving out to the Mission; Calhoun Bennett 
suggested the El Dorado; but Sam Brannan’s bull voice decided 
them. 

“I’m going to Belle’s!”’ he roared, and at once started off up 
the street. The idea was received with acclamation. They 
straggled up the street toward the residential portion of town. 

Keith followed. The delayed action of the drink had thrown 
him into a delicious whirling haze. He left that he could be 
completely master of himself at any moment merely by making 
the effort; only it did not at present seem worth while. He knew 
where Belle’s was: it was the ornate house diagonally across the 
street from his own, the one concerning which the clerk had been 
so evasive when they were house hunting. 

Belle’s was a three-story frame building, differing in no out- 
ward essential from the fashionable residences around it. On 
warm evenings there sometimes came through the opened 
windows the sound of a piano, the clink of glasses, loud laughter 
or singing. The chance bystander might have heard identically 
the same from any other house in the neighbourhood. Only 
Belle’s occasionally—rarely occasionally—contributed a crash or 
an oath. Such things were, however, quickly hushed. Belle’s 
was run on respectable lines. Men went in and out quite openly, 
with the tolerance of most, but to the scandal of a few. Those 
curious, consulting the yellowed files of the newspapers, can read 
little protests—signed with nom de plumes—from young women, 
complaining that young men of their acquaintance, after calling 
decorously on them, would cross quite openly to the house over 
the way. Yet they were powerless, for a year or so at least, to 
break up the custom. 

For Belle’s was a carry-over from the "49-’51 days when of 
social life there was none at all. It differed from the merely dis- 
reputable house. Belle prided herself on quiet conduct and 
many friends. In person she was a middle-aged, still attractive 
Frenchwoman. She had furnished her parlours very elaborately, 
and she insisted that both her employees and clients should be 
have in the public rooms with the greatest circumspection, 
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Indeed, a casual visitor, unacquainted with the character of the 
place, might well have been deceived. The women sitting about 
were made up and very décolleté, to be sure, but their conduct, 
while not always of the highest tone, was nevertheless quite 
devoid of freedom. Belle permitted no overt word or action; nor 
was any visitor subjected to another expectation than the 
occasional opening of a bottle of wine “for the good of the 
house.” 

But outside of the one fundamental rule of decency, the caller 
could make himself comfortable in his own way. He could 
lounge, pound the piano, joke, play games, smoke where he 
pleased, and enjoy what was then a rarity—the company and 
conversation of nimble-witted, well-dressed, beautiful women 
whose ideas were not narrow. Ultimate possibilities were 
always kept very much in the background, but that there were 
possibilities made for present relaxation or freedom. 

Twice a year Belle was in the habit of giving a grand party. 
The invitations were engraved. Entertainment was on a 
sumptuous scale. There were dancing, all sorts of card games, an 
elaborate supper, the best of music, often professional enter- 
tainers of great merit. Everything was free except wine. 
Nearly the whole masculine population turned out for Belle’s big 
party—judges, legislators, bankers, merchants, as well as the 
professional politicians and the gamblers. The most prominent 
men of the city frequented Belle’s at other times openly, with- 
out fear of public opinion—many of them merely for the sense of 
freedom and relaxation they there enjoyed. Everybody was 
welcome. 

Keith, however, knowing the character of the place, had never 
been inside its doors. Now, enveloped in his rosy haze, exceed- 
ingly contented with his company, he followed where they led. 
At the door a neat coloured maid relieved him of his hat and coat, 
and smiled a welcome. His dazzled vision took in a long drawing: 
room, soft red carpets, red brocade curtains of heavy material, 
with edges of gold fringe and with gold cords, chandeliers of many 
dangling prisms, a white marble mantel, a grand piano, a few 
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pictures of the nude, and many chairs. Ravishingly beautiful, 
wonderfully dressed women sat about in indolent attitudes. 

The hilarious party at once scattered through the room. 
Calhoun Bennett went to the piano and began to play senti- 
mental! airs. Ned McGowan, his face very red, enthroned him- 
self in an easy chair, clasping girls who perched on either arm. 
He talked to them in a low voice. They leaned over to hear, 
and every moment or so they burst into shrieks of laughter. 
Judge Terry was listening intently to some serious communica- 
tion Belle herself was making to him. Sam Brannan was roaring 
for champagne. The others were circulating here and there, 
talking, playing practical jokes. Altogether, to Keith’s rosy 
vision, a colourful and delightful scene. Nobody paid him the 
least attention. 

How long he stood there he did not know. The groups 
before him shifted and changed confusedly. The lights seemed 
to blaze and to dim, and then to blaze again. After a long 
interval he became aware of a touch on his arm. He looked 
down. A piquant, dark-eyed, tilt-nosed girl was smiling up at 
him. 

“W’at you do?” she was begging. ‘‘ You come wiz me?”’ 

He focussed his attention on the room. It was almost empty. 
He saw the back of Judge Terry disappearing into the street. 
He passed his hand across his eyes. 

“Where are the others?” he asked confusedly. 

She laughed with significance. He looked down at her 
again. Her complexion was a sort of dead white, her lips were 
red and glistening, her eyes were darkened. He turned sud- 
denly and left the house. The coloured maid, disappointed in a 
tip, stood in the doorway, his hat and coat in her hands, staring 
after him. The cool air a little cleared his brain. He stopped 
short in the middle of the street, trying to collect himself. 

“T’m drunk,” he solved finally, and proceeded very carefully 
toward his own house. After each dozen steps he paused to col- 
lect his thoughts before proceeding. In one of these pauses he 
distinctly heard a window slam shut; there were plenty of 
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louder things, he heard only the window. He hadn’t the 
least idea of the time of night, except that it must be very late. 
As a matter of fact, it was not more than half-past ten. Near 
his own gate he nearly ran into a woman strolling. With some 
instinct of apology, he turned in her direction. As his bare head 
was revealed in the dim light, the woman uttered a low laugh. 

‘And was Belle as charming as ever?”? demanded Mrs. 
Morrell sweetly but icily. “Go in carefully now, so dear little 
wifey won’t know.” 

She laughed again and moved past him. He stared after 
her with a vague sense of injustice, somehow; then went on. 


XXVII 


EITH was sorry next morning, but he was not repentant, 
k in the sense of feeling that he had done anything fatally 
wrong. He was disgusted with himself. He wasted 
no regrets, but did register a very definite intention not to 
let that happen again! It was all harmless enough, once in a 
way, but it was not his sort of thing. Nan would not under- 
stand it a bit—why should she? His head ached, and he was 
feeling a little conscience-stricken about Nan, anyway. He must 
take her around more, see more of her. Business had been very 
absorbing lately, but now that this deal had been brought off 
successfully, it was only due her and himself that he take a 
little time off. In his present mood he convinced himself, 
as do most American business or professional men, that he was 
being driven in his work, and that he wanted nothing better 
than a let-up from the grind. As a matter of fact, he—and 
they—love their work. 

In this frame of mind he started downtown rather late. On 
the street he met a number of his friends. A good many of 
them chaffed him good-naturedly about the night before. By 
the time he reached his office he was feeling much better. 
Things were assuming more of an everyday comfortable aspect. 
He had not been seated ten minutes before Dick Blatchford 
drifted in, smoking a black cigar that gave Keith a slight qualm- 
ish feeling. Dick seemed quite unaffected by the evening 
before. 

“Hullo, Milt!” he boomed, rolling his heavy form into a 
chair, his round, red face beaming. “How’s the wild Injin this 
morning? Say, you’re a wonder when you get started! You 
needn’t deny it; wasn’t I there?” He shook his head, chuck- 
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ling fatly. “Look here,” he went on, “I’m busy this morn- 
ing—got to get down to North Beach to see Harry Meigs—and 
I guess you are.” He tossed over a package of papers that 
he produced from an inside pocket. “Look those over at your 
leisure. I think we better sue the sons of guns. Let me know 
what you think.” He fished about in a tight-drawn waist- 
coat pocket with a chubby thumb and forefinger, pulled out a 
strip of paper, and flipped it to Keith as casually as though it 
were a cigarette paper. “There’s a little something as a 
retainer,” said he. ‘Well, be good!” 

After he had lumbered out, Keith examined the check. It 
was for one thousand dollars. If anything were needed to 
restore his entire confidence in himself, this retainer would 
have sufficed. The little spree was regrettable, of course, but 
it had brought him a client—and a good one! 

Two days later Keith, who now had reason to spend more 
time in his office, received another and less welcome visitor: 
this was Morrell. The young Englishman, his clean-cut face 
composed to wooden immobility, his too-close-set eyes squinting 
watchfully, came in as though on a social call. 

“Just dropped around to look at your diggin’s,” he told the 
surprised Keith. ‘Not badly fixed here; good light and 
ale,” 

He accepted a cigar, and sat for some moments, his hat 
and stick carefully disposed on his knees. 

“Look here, Keith,” he broke into a desultory chat after 
a few minutes. “Deucedly awkward, and all that, of course; 
but I’ve been wondering whether you would be willing to tide 
me over—remittances late, and all that sort of thing. Stony 
for the moment. Everything lovely when the mails arrive. 
Neighbours, see a lot of each other, and that sort, you know.” 

Keith was totally unprepared for this, and floundered. 
Morrell, watching him calmly, went on: 

“Of course I wouldn’t think of coming to you, old chap— 
plenty of people glad to bank for me temporarily—but I wanted 
you to know just how we stand—Mrs. Morrell and I—that we 
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feel friendly to you, and all that sort of thing, you know! 
You can rely on us—no uneasiness, you know.” 

“Why, that’s very kind of you,” returned Keith, puzzled. 

“Nota bit! The way I looked at it was that a chap wouldn’t 
borrow from a man he wasn’t friendly with. It isn’t done.” 
He laughed his high, cackling laugh. ‘So I said to Mimi, ‘the 
dear man must be worryin’ his head off.’ It was lucky for you, 
old top, that a woman of the world with some sense saw you 
the other night instead of some feather-headed gossipin’ fool. 
But Mimi’s not that.” 

Keith was slowly beginning to suspect, but as yet he con- 
sidered his suspicion unjust. 

“How much do you need?” he asked. 

“Five hundred dollars,” replied Morrell coolly. 

“T doubt I have that sum free in ready cash.’ 

Morrell looked him in the eye. 

“T fancy you will be able to raise it,” he said very deliberately. 

The men looked at each other. 

“This is blackmail, then,”’ said Keith, without excitement. 

Morrell became very stiff and English in manner. 

“Words do not frighten me, sir. This is a personal loan. 
It is an action between friends, just as my silence on the sub- 
ject of your peccadillo is a friendly action. I mention that 
silence, not as a threat, but as an evidence of my own friendly 
feeling. I see I have made a mistake.” 

He arose, his bearing very frigid. Keith was naturally not 
in the least deceived oa this assumption of injured innocence, 
but he had been thinking. 

“Hold on!” he said. ‘You must forgive my being startled; 
and you must admit you were a little unfortunate i in your 
presentation. For this loan, what security?” 

“My personal note,” replied Morrell calmly. 

“T must look into my resources. _ I will let you know to-imor- 
row.” 

“Not later than to-morrow. T’ll call at this hour,” said Mor- 
rell with meaning. 
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After the Englishman had gone Keith considered the matter 
at leisure. Although of a sanguine and excitable temperament 
when only little things were involved, he was clear headed and 
uninfluenced by personal feeling in real emergencies. 

First, would the Morrells carry out the implied threat? His 
instinct supplied that answer. Of Morrell himself he had never 
had any trust. Now he remembered what had never really 
struck him before: that Morrell, even in this fast and loose 
society, had never been more than tolerated, and that, appar- 
ently, only because of the liveliness of his wife. He had the 
indefinable air of a bad ’un. And Keith’s knowledge of women 
was broad enough to tell him that Mrs. Morrell would be re- 
ientless. 

Second, would a denial avail against their story? His com- 
monsense told him that if the Morrells started this thing 
they would carry it through to a finish. There was no sense 
in it otherwise, for such an attack would mean the burning of 
most of their social bridges. Morrell could get witnesses from 
Belle’s—say, the coloured maid whom he had not tipped— 

_and there were his hat and coat. 

Third, could he afford to let them tell the tale? As far as 
his position in the city, either professionally or socially, most 
decidedly yes. But at home, as decidedly no. In her calm- 
est, most judicial, trusting, loving mood, Nan could never 
understand. Her breeding and upbringing were against it. 
She could never comprehend the difference between such a 
place as Belle’s and any disreputable house—if there was a 
difference. This point needed little argument. 

-Then he must pay. 

Having definitely decided this, he repressed his natural in- 
clinations toward anger, drew the money, laid it aside in his 
drawer, and went on with his work. When Morrell came in 
next morning, very easy and debonair, he handed out the gold 
pieces and took in return the man’s note, without relaxing the 
extreme gravity and formality of his manner. 

“Thanks, old chap!” cried Morrell. “You’ve saved my life. 
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I won’t forget.”” He paused; then cackled harshly: ‘Good joke 
that! No, I won’t forget!” 

Keith bowed coldly, waiting. Morrell, with a final cackle, 
made leisurely for the door. As he laid his hand on the knob, 
Keith spoke: 

“By the way, Morrell.” 

Morrell turned. 

“Take care you don’t overdo this,” advised Keith very de. 
liberately. 

Morrell examined him. Keith’s face was grim. He smiled 
enigmatically. 

“Tact is a blessed gift, old top,” said he, and went out. 


XXVIII 


HIS whole episode proved to be a turning-point in Keith's 
career. His revulsion against the feminine—hence 
society—side of life brought about by the affair of 

Mrs. Morrell, might soon have passed, and he might soon have 
returned to the old round of picnics, excursions, dinners, and 
parties, were it not that coincidentally a new and absorbing 
occupation was thrust upon him. Dick Blatchford’s case was 
only one of many that came to him. He became completely ~ 
immersed in the fascinating intricacies of the law. 

As has been previously pointed out, nowhere before nor since 
has pure legality been made sucha fetish. It was a game played 
by lawyers, not an attempt to get justice done. Since, in all 
criminal cases at least, the prosecution was carried on by 
one man and his associates, poorly paid and hence of mediocre 
ability, and the defence conducted by the keenest brains in 
the profession, it followed that convictions were rare. Homi- 
cide in various forms was little frowned upon. Duels were 
of frequent occurrence, and, in several instances, regular 
excursions, with tickets, were organized to see them. Street 
shootings of a more informal nature were too numerous 
to count. Invariably an attempt, generally successful, was 
made to arrest the homicide. If he had money, he hired the 
best lawyers, and rested secure. If he had no money, he disap- 
peared for a time. Almost everybody had enough money, or 
enough friends with money, to adopt the former course. Of 
1,200 murders—or “killings’—committed in the San Fran- 
cisco of those days, there was just one legal conviction! 

It was a point of professional pride with a lawyer to get his 
client free. Indeed, to fail would be equivalent to losing a 
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very easy game. The whole battery of technical delays, de- 
murrers, etc., was at his command; a much larger battery than 
even the absurd criminal courts of our present day can muster. 
Delays to allow the dispersal of witnesses were easily arranged 
for, as were changes of venue to courts either prejudiced in 
favour of the strict interpretation of “law” or frankly venal. 
Of shadier expedients, such as packing juries, there seemed no 
end. 

Your honourable, high-minded lawyers—which meant the 
well-dressed and prosperous—had nothing to do with such 
dirty work; that is, directly. There were plenty of lawyers 
not so honourable and high minded called in as ‘counsel.’ 
These little lawyers, shoulder strikers, bribe givers and takers, 
were held in good-humoured contempt by the legal stars—who 
employed them! Actual dishonesty was diluted through a num- 
berofmen. Packing a jury wasafineart. Initially was needed 
connivance at the sheriff’s office. Hence lawyers, as a class, 
were in politics. Neither the stellar lawyer nor the sheriff 
knew any of the details of the transaction. A sum of money 
went to the former’s “counsel” as expenses, and emerged, con- 
siderably diminished, in the sheriff’s office as “perquisites.” 
It had gone from the counsel to somebody like Mex Ryan, from 
him to various plug-uglies, ward heelers, shoulder strikers, 
from them to one or another of the professional jurymen, and 
then on the upward curve through the sheriff’s underlings who 
made out the jury lists to Webb himself. The thing was done. 

In this tortuous way many influences were needed. The 
most honest lawyer’s limit as to the queer things he would do 
depended on his individual conscience. It is extraordinary 
what long training and the moral support of a whole profession 
will do toward educating a conscience. Do not despise unduly 
the lawyers of that day. We have all of us good friends in 
the legal profession who will defend in court a criminal they 
know to be guilty as charged. They will urge that no man 
should go undefended; and will argue themselves into a belief 
that in such a case “defence” means not merely fair play, but 
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a desperate effort to get him off anyhow—trained conscience. 
If such sophistries are sincerely believed by honest men nowa- 
days, it cannot be wondered at that queerer sophistries passed 
current in a community not five years old. It was difficult to 
draw the line between the men who mistakenly believed them- 
selves honest and those who knew themselves dishonest. 

But once in politics there could be no end. In this field 
the law rubbed shoulders with big contracts, big operations. 
A city was being built, in a few years, out of nothing, by a 
busy, careless, and shifting population. The opportunities 
for making money on public works—either honestly or by job- 
bery—were almost unlimited. The mood of the times was 
extravagant. From the still unexhausted placers poured a flood 
of gold, hard money, tangible wealth; and a large percentage of 
it paused in San Francisco, changed hands before continuing 
its journey. Immigrants brought with them a lesser but still 
significant sum. Money was easy. People could and would 
pay high taxes without a thought, for they would rather pay 
well to be let alone than bother with public affairs. The city 
treasury should have been full to bursting. In addition, the 
municipality was rich in its real estate. The value of all 
land had gone up immensely; any time more cash was needed 
it could quickly be raised by the sale of public lots. The supply 
seemed inexhaustible. 

Like hyenas to a kill the public contractors gathered. Im- 
mense public works were undertaken at enormous prices. 
Paving, sewers, grading, filling, lighting, wharves, buildings 
were all voted; and the work completed in the quickest, flimsi- 
est, most slipshod fashion, and at terrible prices. The 
Graham House, a pretentious frail structure that had failed as a 
hotel because a swamp lay between it and the city, was bought 
at a huge price to serve as city hall. It was a veritable white 
elephant, and even the busy populace spared time to grumble 
at the flagrant steal. Nobody knew what it would cost to 
make the thing habitable even. Soon, to every one’s relief, it 
burned down. The property was then swindled over to Peter 
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Smith. The Jenny Lind Theatre, an impossible, ramshackle 
structure, was purchased over the vigorous protest of every de- 
cent citizen, for the enormous sum of $300,000. Another 
$100,000 was alleged to have been spent in remodelling and 
furnishing it. Then it was solemnly declared “unsuited to the 
purpose.” It also burned down in one of the numerous fires. 
But the money was safe! 

To get such deals as these through “legally” it was of course 
necessary that officials, councilmen, engineers, etc., should be 
sympathetic. Naturally the big operators, as well as the big 
lawyers, had to go into politics. Elections came soon to be so 
many farces. In some wards no decent citizen dared show his 
face. “Shoulder strikers” were openly hired for purposes of 
intimidation. Bribery was scarcely concealed. And if things 
looked doubtful, there were always the election inspectors and 
judges in reserve who could be relied upon to make things come 
out right in the final count. The proper men were always re- 
turned as elected. If violence or fraud were alleged, lawyers al- 
ways got the accused off in a strictly legal manner. 

In these matters, it must be repeated, no opprobrium ever 
rested on either the big lawyers or the big operators. “‘Ex- 
penses” went to the underlings, and after some mysterious sub- 
terranean manipulation, of which the big fellows remained 
blandly unconscious, results came back. 

In the world of public works Keith rapidly made himself a 
position. He was leading counsel for Dick Blatchford and one 
or two others. His job was to know all the rules of the game 
so well that there were no comebacks ; to set the machinery in 
motion by which the contracts were procured; and to straighten 
out any irregularities that might arise afterward. His position 
was almost academic. The matters he fought and decided 
were so detached from actuality, as far as he was concerned, 
that they might have been hypothetical cases. When Dick 
wanted anything specific, Keith instructed Patsy Corrigan to 
see that the proper officials awarded the contract. If the mat- 
ter ever came to the courts, Keith furnished the brains and Patsy 
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somehow ‘‘saw” the sheriff and whoever was necessary from 
the mysterious underworld. Everybody was doing the same 
thing. In the minds of men profits of any sort were legitimate 
provided they were “legal,” but especially against so vague an 
entity as acommunity. Civic consciousness had not been born 
in them, for the simple reason that the city was constituted per- 
fectly to suit them. Only when men are dissatisfied with their 
government do they seek to become responsible for it. There 
was no active public opinion against them. Men were too 
busy to bother with such things. Occasionally a fairly vigor- 
ous protest against some peculiarly outrageous steal made it- 
self heard, but the men who made it were either cranks or it 
was suspected they had been pinched in some way. They 
merely represented the opposition any active man expects. 

And every last one of these merry, jovial pirates was inordi- 
nately proud of the ship he was helping to scuttle! That one 
fact, attentively considered, explains much. 

The city was growing, it was taking on a permanent character. 
In spite of waste, shoddy work, and frequent fires, its vitality 
was triumphant. The sand hills had all been graded flat, and 
the material from them had filled in the water lots of the bay; 
miles of fireproof brick structures had been built on four or five 
streets; there were now a half score of long wharves instead of 
one; omnibuses ran everywhere; fine steamers plied to fashion- 
able watering places about the bay; the planks in the streets were 
being replaced by cobblestones; telegraph service had been in- 
augurated to San José and Sacramento; several new theatres had 
been built; gas lamps were being placed about the streets; huge 
wooden palaces with much scrollwork ornamentation were 
being built on Stockton Street and the Rincon Hill. All these 
things, as well as the climate, the mines, the agricultural re- 
sources, the commerce, the scenery, were fully appreciated and 
enthusiastically made the most of by every mother’s son. Any 
man among them was ready at a moment’s notice to wax en- 
thusiastic about the resources and the future of the place. They 
were “boosters” in the modern acceptation of the term. 


XXIX 


N THIS eager, fast-living, nervous, high-strung man’s world 
| Keith took to himself a prominent part. He was so fully 
occupied in other directions that his practice did not lead 
kim into criminal law, so he missed an influence that must have 
either ended by blunting or repelling him. He corresponded to 
what nowadays would be called a corporation lawyer. His 
clients were few, but wealthy, powerful, and remunerative ; his 
cases were subtle and hard fought. He enjoyed the intricate 
game for its own sake, and he enjoyed his success in it. In the 
inevitable give and take of a complicated world he knew, of 
course, of shady doings beneath; but he was not personally in- 
volved; he accepted them as part of the make-up of society, 
human nature, the medium of work, 

But Nan was necessarily left more and more to her own 
devices. And, further, she was left alone without even the pre- 
occupation furnished her domestic side by such an aftair as that 
with Mrs. Morrell. She knew that Keith was wholly absorbed in 
his business. She was loyal to his unexpressed idea that in these 
propitious beginnings he must devote all his energies to his 
career. She was loyal to his preoccupation. It was the only 
way in which she could help. And yet, without being given 
cause for grievance, she was temporarily thrust outside his life, 
put in cold storage, as it were, until she should be wanted. He 
bolted immediately after breakfast ; often he did not come home 
to lunch; was quite likely to go out again in the evening, 

It followed that Nan had to make her own life out of the 
materials at hand. This was at first difficult, for all the ma- 
terials were novel to her. Gradually, however, she fitted herself 
into the social transformation that was taking place. 
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Heretofore, society had not existed. Now, vaguely, it was 
beginning to take coherence and form. A transition period was 
on. The “nobs” were evolving from chaos. People of the fast 
Morrell type were losing their influence and ascendency, were 
being pushed aside to the fringes by the more “solid” elements. 
Wealth and arrogant dignity were coming into their innings. 
Formal functions, often on an elaborate scale, were taking the 
place of the harum-scarum informal parties. There came up 
some questions of social leadership. In short, social life was 
developing into the usual game. Lacking other interests, Nan 
found it amused her to play at it, to contend with the leaders, to 
form alliances, to declare war, to assume by right and talent her 
place among the best. 

This pleased Keith. Social standing helped him in business; 
and he enjoyed the sight of his beautiful young wife queening it 
serenely over the city’s best. He was always eager to advance 
money for new gowns or expensive parties. At first he went out 
with her, but soon found that three o’clock in the morning meant 
a next day’s brain dalled of its keenest edge. But he would not 
near of her staying at home on his account. 

“Tm tired, and I’m going to bed right away,” he told her. 
“You go and upheld the splendour of the family. Get Ben to 
take you.” 

Ben Sansome was to Keith a tremendous convenience. He 
was the only idle man in town, always on tap, ready to stay out 
any and every night until the cocks crowed. Why shouldn’t he? 
He had nothing to do all next day, except, perhaps, to decide 
which stick he should carry! With a busy man’s good-humoured 
contempt for the mere idler, Keith looked upon Sansome as a 
harmless household-pet sort of person; good natured, accom- 
modating, pleasant to talk to, good looking, foppish in dress, but 
beneath any serious human being’s notice. Sansome was on 
easy terms of intimacy with the Keiths. It was mighty good of 
him to look out for Nan. If he did not, Keith would have to. 

In this formative period Ben Sansome was, however, a very 
important figure in the woman’s world, Social construction 
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was a ticklish matter. There were so many things to be decided: 
small items of etiquette, the “proper thing’”—procedure, deco- 
rations, good form, larger matters as to whether so-and-so should 
be received, and if so, how extensively. Ben Sansome was past 
master of such things. He was the only man in town who knew 
—or cared—how to “draw lines.” He became truly a modern 
arbiter elegantiarum. For San Francisco had begun in real 
earnest to “draw lines.’ 

They were rather strange lines at times. Of course such 
people as the Brannans, Montgomerys, Terrys, Bushs, Bakers, 
Caldwells, and other “old families” (three or four years old), 
went without saying. Also were included the greater merchants 
and their feminine representatives, such as Palmer, Cook, Adams, 
Wilkins, and the like. Also there seemed to be a solid foundation 
of those respectable and powerful with plenty of wealth—“but 
hopeless, my dear, absolutely hopeless!” groaned some of the 
livelier members. 

Lightning struck capriciously at those on whom this new 
society might frown, on those who as lately as last year had 
ridden the crest of the wave. For example, it spared Sally 
Warner, with her spotted veils drawn close around her face, her 
red belts, and her red tufts on her small toques, but it blasted the 
Morrells. Mrs. Morrell clung tenaciously to the outskirts, but 
she knew only too well that she did not “belong.”’ In her heart 
she ascribed this fact to Mrs. Keith. This was unjust, but it 
added to her bitterness against her neighbours. 

Perhaps her suspicions were not unnatural, for Nan won 
easily in this game. She was undoubtedly the social leader, It 
seemed eminently fitting that, lacking her husband, she should go 
out much with Ben Sansome. Most women thought her lucky to 
have acquired so valuable a social acquisition. Some people, like 
fat, coarse, sensible Mrs. Dick Blatchford, were a little doubtful. 

“Shucks!” snorted Sally Warner, slapping her little riding boot 
dashingly with her latest novelty, an English hunting crop. “Nan 
Keith impresses me as one who knows her way about. And, any- 
way, as long as Mr. Keith is satisfied, ’m sure we should be!” 


XXX 3 


O HIS surprise Ben Sansome found himself warming 
to what he considered a real passion. At least it was as 
real a passion as he was capable of feeling. Sansome had 

always been spoiled, Accustomed as he was to easy conquests, 
especially of late among the faster San Francisco women of the 
early days, Nan Keith’s very aloofness attracted him. She 
dwelt in a serene atmosphere of unsuspicion, going about freely 
with him, taking their right relations for granted, and not think- 
ing about them. Contemplating this, Sansome was clever 
enough to see that a false move at the wrong time would do for 
him Therefore, he occupied himself at first merely in making 
himself useful. He accepted Keith’s rdle for him, becoming 
the friend of the family, dropping in often and informally, hap- 
pening on the spot at just the right time to relieve Keith of 
the necessity of escorting Nan to this or that tea or ball. 
So well did he play his part that at last there came a time when 
Keith said: 

“‘T’m dead tired to-night, Nan. Seems as if I couldn’t stand 
chatter. Can’t you send a note around to Ben and see if he can’t 
get you there and back?” 

This came to be a regular thing. If Sansome did not happen 
to be there, he was sent for. And his engagements were never 
such that he failed to accept. 

He and Keith called each other by their given names; but even 
after a close intimacy had been established, he never addressed 
Nan by hers. 

“You sound very formal,” she hinted to him at last. 

“To me the privilege of calling you by your ‘little name’ is so 
great an evidence of friendship, that it actually seems like 
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flaunting that friendship to call you so before others,” he 
replied. 

Always after that he called her “Nan” when they were alone 
together, but “Mrs. Keith” when a third, even Keith himself, 
was present. In that way their téte-a-tétes were marked off a 
little. When alone with her he maintained the pose of one 
struggling manfully against tremendous temptations held back 
only by her sweet influence. But he never overdidit, As they 
came to know each other better, he talked ever the more freely 
of men’s mysterious temptations. Nan could not define to her- 
self exactly what they might be. 

“Yesterday I couldn’t see you,” he told her. “I struggled with 
myself all day. Good God, what does a woman like you know of 
a man’s weaknesses and temptations But I conquered.” 

Nan was uneasy. She did not know quite what it was all 
about, but her instincts warned her. 

“Tam glad,” she replied; and went on hastily, “but you must 
tell me what you think about having the tea served in the arbour 
on the seventh. I’ve been dying to ask you.” 

With an obvious effort to be cheerful about this fresh subject, 
he wrenched himself into a new mood. They consulted on the 
party for the seventh. He broke off abruptly tosay: “Do you 
know you’re an extraordinary person—but you are!”’ he over- 
rode her protests. “Don’t I know the ordinary kind? Women 
have a deep strength of their own that men cannot understand!” 

He stayed only a few minutes after that. On parting he for 
the first time permitted himself a lingering gaze into her eyes as 
he reluctantly relinquished her hand. She turned away, distinctly 
uneasy. Yet so skilfully had he woven his illusion of dependence 
on her that she shook it off with a tender and maternal smile. 

“Poor boy,” she murmured. “He is so unhappy and alone!” 

Sansome was an accomplished equestrian, F inding that Nan 
knew nothing whatever about riding, he procured her a gentle 
horse, and took the greatest trouble and pleasure in teaching 
her. She proved apt, for she had good natural control of her 
body. After the first uncertainty and the first stiffness had 
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worn off, she delighted in long rides toward different parts of 
the peninsula. Gringo, now a full-grown dog inclining to- 
ward the shepherd more than anything else, delighted in 
them, too. He ranged far and wide in front of the horses, 
exploring every ditch and thicket, wallowing happily in every 
mudhole, returning occasionally to roll his comical eyes at 
them as though to say, “Aren’t we having a good time?” 
for Gringo was a dog with a sense of humour. On these ex- 
cursions she renewed acquaintance with the sand dunes, and the 
little cafions with birds, and the broad beach at low tide on which 
it was glorious to gallop. Once or twice they even stopped at 
the little rancho where the Keiths had lunched. There Nan, 
through Sansome, who talked Spanish, was able to communicate 
with her kindly hosts; and Gringo met his honoured but rather 
snappy mother. The mother disowned him utterly. As the 
days grew shorter they often rode on the Presidio hills, watching 
the sun set beyond the Golden Gate. 

One such evening they had reined up their horses atop one of 
the hills next the Gate. The sun had set somewhere beyond the 
headlands. Tamalpais was deep pink with the glow; the water 
in the Gate was pale lilac; the sky close to the horizon burned 
orange, but above turned to a pale green that made with its 
lucent colour alone infinite depths and spaces. Below, the darker 
waters twisted and turned with the tide. The western headlands 
were black silhouettes. 

“Oh, but it is beautiful!” she said at last. 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” he agreed sombrely; ‘‘but when one is 
lonely, somehow it hurts.” 

There ensued a short, tense silence, broken only by the soft 
rolling of the bit wheels in the horses’ mouths. 

“Ves,” she agreed softly, after a moment, “I feel that, too. 
Yet sometimes I wonder if one doesn’t see and feel more keenly 
when one is not too happy——’”’ _ She hesitated. 

“Yes, yes! Go on!” he urged in a low voice. His tone, his 
attitude, suddenly seemed to envelop her with understanding. 
He appeared to offer her aid, chivalrous aid, although no word 
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was spoken. She had not quite meant it that way; in fact, her 
thought was to offer him sympathy. But somehow it was grate- 
ful. It would do no harm to enjoy it, secretly, for a moment. 
His unexpressed sympathy—for what she would have been un- 
able to say—was attractive to her isolation. 

Often on returning from these rides she asked him in for a cup 
of tea. Occasionally, when she was overheated, or damp from 
the fog, she would excuse herself and slip into a soft negligée. 
With lamp and fire lit they made a very cozy téte-a-téte. He 
smoked contemplatively; she stitched at the inevitable em- 
broidery of the period. Occasionally they talked animatedly; 
quite as frequently they sat in sociable silence. Gringo slept by 
the fire dreaming of rabbits and things, his hind legs twitching 
as he triumphantly ran them down. One evening she caught 
sight of a rip in the sewing of his tobacco pouch. In spite of his 
protests, she insisted on sewing it up for him. She was conscious 
of his eyes on her while she plied the needle, and felt somehow 
very feminine and sure of her power. 

“There!” she cried, when she had finished. “You certainly do 
need somebody to take care of you!” 

He took it without spoken thanks, and put it slowly away 
in his pocket—as though he would have kissed it. A pregnant 
silence followed, he sitting staring at her, she jabbing the needle 
idly into the arm of her chair. Suddenly, as though taking 
a tremendous resolution, he spoke: 

“Nan, I am going to ask you a question. You must not be 
offended. Do you really love your husband?” At her hasty 
movement he hurried on: “TI imagine I feel something un- 
satisfied about you—besides, lots of women don’t.” 

As he probably expected, her indignation was thoroughly 
aroused. He took his castigation and dismissal meekly, and 
found some interest in the ensuing negotiations toward recon- 
ciliation. No one knew better than he how to sue for forgive- 
ness. But he was quite satisfied to have implanted the idea, 
for Ben Sansome was content with slow coral-insect progress. 
A busy man, engaged in men’s occupations, would never have 
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had the patience for this leisurely establishment of atmosphere 
and influence; his impatience or passion would have betrayed 
| him to an early outbreak. But with Sansome it was the prac- 

tice of a fine art. He knew just how far to go. No one could 
more skilfully ingratiate himself in small ways. He always 
knew what gown she should wear or had worn, and always 
commented appreciatively on what she had on. Keith merely 
knew vaguely whether she looked well or ill. Sansome noticed 
and praised little things—her well-shod feet, the red lights in 
her hair, an unusual flower in her belt. He knew every hat 
she owned, and he had his well-marked preferences. He never 
made direct love, nor attempted to touch her. She felt the 
growing attraction, enjoyed it, but did not analyze it. She 
merely considered Ben Sansome as “nice,” as needing guidance, 
as romantic 

Occasionally, after seeing more than usual of him, some feeling 
of reaction or some faint stirring of conscience would impel 
her-—-perhaps to convince herself of the harmlessness of it all— 
to make an especial effort to draw her husband out of his pre- 
occupation into more human relations. She dressed with great 
care, earlier than usual; she gathered flowers for the vases, she 
fussed about lighting lamps, placing ash trays and chairs, gen- 
erally arranging the setting for his welcome home. The prep- 
arations kindled her own enthusiasm. She became herself quite 
worked up in anticipation. When she heard his step, she ran 
to meet him in the hall. Keith happened to be tired to the 
point of exhaustion. 

“Good heavens!” was his comment; “are we having company 
to-night? Why all the clothes and illumination?”’ 

His relaxed, dispirited manner of removing and hanging up 
his coat reacted upon her instantly. Her high spirits sank to 
the depths. They ate their meal in almost complete silence. 
Nan could not help visualizing Sansome’s appreciation of such 
an occasion. 
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r “HE new coherence in society began to manifest itself 
in one important way: public gambling declined. In 
the “old days” it was said that everybody but clergy- 

men frequented the big gambling halls. They were a sort of 
club. But now the most influential citizens began to stay away. 
Probably they gambled as much as ever, but they took such 
pleasures in private. Two or three only of the larger places 
remained in business. Save for them, open gambling was 
confined to the low dives near the water front. There was 
no definite movement against the practice. It merely fell off 
gradually. 

During these busy years the Sherwoods had quite methodi- 
cally continued to lead their customary lives. He read his 
morning paper on the veranda of the Bella Union, talked his 
leisurely politics, drove his horses, and in the evening attended 
to his business. She drove abroad, received her men friends, 
gave them impartial advice and help in their difficulties, dressed 
well, and carried on a life of many small activities. The Sher- 
woods were always an attractive looking and imposing couple, 
whenever they appeared. About three or four times a year 
they drove into the residential part of town and made a half- 
dozen formal calls—on the Keiths among others. Probably 
their lives were more nearly ordered on a routine than those 
of any other people in the new city. 

One afternoon Sherwood came in at the usual hour, deposited 
his high hat carefully on the table, flicked the dust off his boots, 
and remarked casually: 

“Patsy, I’ve sold the business.” 

Mrs, Sherwood was pinning on her hat. She stopped short, 
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ner hand halfway to her head, as though turned to marble. 
After a moment she asked in a quick, stifled voice: 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” replied Sherwood, continuing methodically to read- 
just his dress, “I’ve been thinking for some time that times 
were changing. The gambling business is losing tone. I don’t 
see the same class of people I used to see. Public sentiment— 
of the very best people, I mean—is drifting away from it. In 
the future, in my judgment, it’s not going to pay as it ought. 
Ive been thinking these things for some time. So when a bona 
fide purchaser came along ve 

But he got no further. With a smothered cry she let her 
arms drop. Her customary poise had vanished. She flung 
herself on him, laughing, crying, gasping. 

“Why, Patsy! Patsy!” he cried, patting her small, sleek 
head as it pressed against his shoulder. ‘What is it, dearie? 
Tell me? What’s wrong?” 

He was vastly perturbed and anxious, for she was not at all 
the type that loses control readily. 

“Nothing! nothing!” she gasped. “T’ll be all right in a min- 
ute. Don’t mindme. Just letmealone. Only you told me so 
suddenly 

“Don’t you want me to sell?” he asked, utterly bewildered. 

Gradually he gathered from her disjointed exclamations that 
this was just the one thing she had wanted, secretly, for years; 
the thing she had schooled herself not to hope for; the last thing 
in the world she had expected. And to his astonishment he 
gathered further that new she was free she could take her ae 
with the other women 

“But I hadn’t the slightest idea you wanted to!” he inter- 
rupted at this point. ‘‘ You’ve never showed any signs of pay- 
ing the slightest attention to them before!”’ 

She was drying her eyes, and looking a little happily foolish. 

“T knew better than to give them a chance to snub me,” 
she told him. ‘‘Now I’m respectable.” 

But at this Sherwood reared his crest. 
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“Respectable!”’ he snorted. ‘What do you mean? Haven’t 
you always been respectable? I’d like to see anybody who 
would hin 4 

“Youre a dear, but you’re a man,” she broke in more calmly. 
“Don’t you know that a gambler’s wife isn’t respectable~in 
their sense of the word?”’ 

“But every mother’s son of them gambles!” cried Sherwood. 
“It’s a perfectly legal and legitimate occupation!” 

“The men do; we’d always get along if it was only a ques- 
tion of the men. But the women make distinctions—-—” 

“Look here!” he broke out wrathfully. “There’s Dick 
Blatchford mixed up in dirty work for dirty money I wouldn’t 
lay my fingers on; and Terry, or Brannan, or McGowan, or all 
the rest of the boodling, land-grabbing, pettifogging crew! 
Why, if I made my living or spare cash the way that gang of 
pirates and cutthroats do I’d carry a pair of handcufis for myself. 
Honest! Respectable! I’ve got no kick on their methods; it’s 
none of my business. But their wives are all right. I don’t 
Sent io 

“It’s all names, I acknowledge,” she soothed, “just names. 
I attach no more weight to them than you do. Don’t you 
suppose I’d have said something if I had thought you were 
doing anything wrong? But that’s the way they play the game, 
and it is their game. If we play it we’ve got to accept their 
rules. Don’t you see?” 

“Well, it’sa mighty poor game,” grumbled Sherwood, “and they 
strike me as an exceptionally stupid lot of women. They’d drive 
metodrink. Idon’tsee what you want to bother with them for.” 

“They are,” she agreed. “They won’t amuse me much— 
you couldn’t understand—it’s just the idea of it But I 
won’t be looked down on, even by my inferiors! Tell me, Jack, 
when we sell the business are we going to be wealthy, will we 
have plenty of money?” 

A hurt look came into his fine, straightforward eyes. 


“Haven’t you always had all you wanted, Patsy?” he in- 
quired, 
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“Of course I have, you old goose! But I want to know what 
our resources are before I plan my campaign.” 

“Going in up to your neck, are you?” he commented ruefully. 

She nodded. Her eyes were bright, and a spot of colour 
glowed in either cheek. 

“Course I am. What can I spend?” 

“You can have whatever you want.” 

“That’s too vague, too indefinite. How rich—or poor— 
are we going to be?” 

“We'll be rich enough.” 

no Very 02? 

““Well—yes, very. The business has paid, investments 
have panned out. I got a good cash purchase price.” 

“How much can I spend a year?” she persisted. “It doesn’t 
matter whether it’s much or little, but I want to know.” 

“What a mercenary little creature!” he cried facetiously; 
then sobered as he saw by the expression of her face that this 
apparently trivial thing meant a great deal to her. “Oh, fifty 
thousand or so won’t cripple us.” 

“A year?” she breathed, awed. 

He nodded. 

“Oh!” she cried rapidly. “Then we'll have a house—a 
house built for our very own selves, our very own plans!” 

“Why, I thought we were very comfortable here!’’ he pro- 
tested, a little dismayed. ‘“Haven’t we room enough? [ll 
make Rebinot cut a door id 

“No! no! no! a house of my own!” She was on fire with ex- 
citement, walking restlessly up and down. He watched her a 
moment or so. His slower imagination was kindling. He was 
beginning to grasp the symbolism of it, what it meant to her, 
the release of long-pent secret desires. As she passed him, he 
seized her and drew her gently to his knee. 

“Patsy!” he cried contritely, “I didn’t realize! I didn’t 
guess you weren’t perfectly contented here!” 

She brushed his cheek with hers. 

‘Of course you didn’t,” she reassured him. 
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“Tf you’d made the slightest sign 44 

She threw her head back proudly, and her breast swelled. 

“‘T married you to lead your life, Jack, whatever it was,’’ 
she told him, “to be your helpmate.”’ 

“You’re the gamest littie sportsman in this town!” he cried. 
“And if you want to make those flub-dubs crawl, by God you 
sail in! Pll back you!” 

Ten minutes later she asked him: 

“What are you going to do, yourself, Jack? Somehow, I 
can’t imagine you idle.” 

“Well,” said Sherwood, “the boys are organizing a stock 
exchange, and it struck me that it might be a good idea if I 
went into that.” 

She began to laugh softly, in affectionate amusement. 

“Stop it!” he commanded indignantly. “I know that laugh, 
What have I done now?” 

“T was just thinking what a nice, respectable gambler you 
are going to be now,” she said. “It’s in your blood, Jack, and I 
love it—but it’s funny!” 





XXXII 


UT now, at the very sources, the full flood of the some- 
B what turbid tide of prosperity was beginning to fail. 
The ebb had not yet reached the civic consciousness. It 
would have required a philosopher, and a detached philosopher 
at that, to have connected cause and effect, to have forecast the 
inevitable trend of events. If there were any philosophers 
they were not detached! Nobody had discovered the simple 
truth that extravagance, graft, waste, cost money; and that 
the money must come from somewhere. Realization on its 
property and taxes were the twin sources of the city’s revenues. 
The property was now about all sold or swindled away. Re- 
mained the taxes. And it is a self-evident truth that people 
will pay high taxes cheerfully only so long as they themselves 
are making plenty of money easily. 

Up to this period such had been the case. Prices had been 
high, wages had been high, opportunities had been many. 
Enormous profits had been the rule. Everybody had invariably 
made money. These conditions upset the mental balance of the 
shipping merchants back East. A madness seemed to obsess 
them for sending goods to California. The mere rumour of a 
want or a lack was answered by immense shipments of that 
particular commodity. The first cargo to arrive supplied the 
want; all the rest simply broke the market. It was a gamble as 
to who should get there first. The immediate and picturesque 
consequence was a fleet of beautiful clipper ships, built like 
racing yachts, with long clean lines and snowy sails. They made 
extraordinarily fast voyages, and they promptly condemned to 
death the old-fashioned, slow freight carriers. Indeed, four- 
hundred odd of these actually rotted at anchor in the bay; it had 
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not paid to move them! Some of these clippers gained vast 
reputations: the Flying Cloud, the White Squall, the Typhoon, the 
Trade Wind. The markets were continually in a state of glut 
with goods sold at auction. This condition tightened the money 
market, which in turn reacted on other branches of industry. 
Again, the great fires of ’49-’53 resulted in the erection of too 
many fireproof buildings. Storage was needed, and rentals were 
high, so everybody plunged on storehouses. By ’54 many 
hundreds of them stood vacant, representing loss. At that 
period the first abundance of the placers began to fall off. 

Agriculture was beginning to be undertaken seriously; and 
while this would be an ultimate source of wealth, its immediate 
effect was to diminish the demand for imported foodstuffs— 
another blow to a purely mercantile city. 

All this made for excitement, some immediate gain, but a sure 
ultimate loss. Markets fluctuated wildly. A ship in sight 
threw operators into a fever. No one knew what she might be 
carrying, or how she would affect prices. It was, therefore, 
positively unsafe to keep many goods in stock. Quick, im- 
mediate sales were the rule. And failures were many. 

Now in these middle fifties the pinch was beginning at last to 
make itself felt. Everybody was a little vague about it all, and 
nobody had gone so far as to formulate his dissatisfactions or his 
remedies. The tangible result was the formation of two as yet 
inchoate elements, representing the extremes of ideas and of 
interests. 

The first of these elements—that can with equal justice be 
called the parasitic or the middleman class—consisted in itself of 
several sorts of people. The nucleus was a small, intellectually 
honest set of men who believed, in the law per se, in the sacredness 
of formal institutions in the constitution, and in the subser- 
vience of the individual to the institution. This was tempera- 
mental. Behind them were many much larger groups of those 
who needed either the interpretation or the protection of the law 
for their private interests. These were of all sorts from honest 
but literal-minded dealers, through shady contractors and 
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operators, down to grafters and the very lowest type of strong- 
arm bullies. The tone and respectability came from the first, 
the practical results from the second. The first class had a 
genuine intellectual contempt for men whose minds could not see 
—or at least would not accept—the same subtleties that it did. 
Its members were fond of such phrases as the “lawless mob,” or 
the “subversion of time-honoured institutions.” This small, 
subjectively honest, conservative, specially trained element must 
not be forgotten in the final estimate of what later came to be 
known as the “Law and Order” party. 

On the other hand was first of all an equally small nucleus of 
thinking men whose respect for the law, merely as law, was not so 
profound; men who were, reluctantly, willing to admit that when 
law completely broke down in encompassing justice, individual- 
ism was justified in stepping in. Behind them was a vast body of 
more or less unthinking men who recognized the indubitable facts 
that the law had become a farce, that justice had degenerated to 
tricks, and who were, therefore, instinctively against law, law- 
yers, and everybody who had anything to do with them. 

Strangely enough this made for lawlessness on both sides. 
Those who believed in “law and order” committed crime or 
misdemeanour or mere injustice, sure of escape through some 
technicality. Those who distrusted courts administered justice 
illegally with their own hands! Nor was this merely in theory. 
San Francisco at that time was undoubtedly the most corrupt 
and lawless city in the world. Street shootings, duels, robberies, 
ballot-box stuffing, bribery, all the crimes traceable to a supine 
police and venal or technical courts were actually so common- 
place as to command but two or three lines in the daily papers. 
Justice was completely smothered under technicalities and de- 
lays. 

The situation would have been intolerable to any people less 
busy than the people of that time. For political corruption in a 
vigorous body politic is not, as pessimists would have us believe, 
an indication of incipient decay, but only an indication that a 
busy people are willing to pay that price to be left alone, to be re- 
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lieved of the administration of their public affairs. When they 
get less busy, or the price in corruption becomes too high, then 
they refuse to pay. The price San Francisco was paying was be- 
coming very high, not only in money, but in other and spiritual 
things. She could still afford to pay it; but at the least pressure 
she would no longer afford it. Then she would act. 


XXXITi 


N THE second year of his residence Keith had a minor 
| adventure that shifted a portion of his activities to other 
fields. He was in attendance at a council meeting, following 
the interests of certain clients. The evening was warm, the pro- 
ceedings dull. Opened windows let in the sounds from the 
Plaza and a night air that occasionally flared the smoky lamps. 
The clerk’s voice was droning away at some routine when the 
outer door opened and a most extraordinary quartette entered 
the chamber. Three of these were the ordinary, ragged, dis- 
couraged, emaciated, diseased “bums,” only too common in that 
city. In early California a man either succeeded or he failed into 
a dark abyss of complete discouragement; the new civilization 
had little use for weaklings. The fourth man can be no better 
described than in the words of a chronicler of the period. Says 
the worthy diarist: 

‘“‘He was a man of medium stature, slender but very graceful, 
with almost effeminate hands and feet—the former scrupulously 
kept, the latter neatly shod—and with a certain air of fragility; 
very soft blue eyes with sleepy lids; a classically correct nose; short 
upper lip; rosy, moist lips. His clothes: a claret-coloured coat, 
neither dress nor frock, but mixed of both fashions, with a velvet 
collar and brass buttons; a black vest, double breasted; iron-gray 
pantaloons; fresh, well-starched, and very fine linen; plain black 
cravat, negligently tied; a cambric handkerchief; and dark kid 
gloves. He wore gold spectacles, and carried a malacca cane.” 

Instead of slipping into the seats provided for spectators, 
this striking individual marched boldly to the open space before 
the mayor’s chair, followed, shamefaced and shambling, by the 
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“Your honours and gentlemen,” he cried in a clear, ringing 
voice, to the scandal of the interrupted legislators, “we are very 
sick and hungry and helpless and wretched. If somebody does 
noc do something for us, we shall die; and that would be bad, con- 
sidering how far we have come, and how hard it was to get here, 
and how short a time we have been here, and that we have not 
had a fair chance. All we ask is a fair chance, and we say again, 
upon our honour, gentlemen, if somebody does not do something 
for us, we shall die, or we shall be setting fire to the town first and 
cutting all our throats.” 

He stood leaning lightly against his malacca cane, surveying 
them through his sleepy blue eyes. The first astonishment over, 
they took up a collection, after the customary careless, generous 
fashion. ‘The young man saluted with his cane, and herded his 
three exhibits out. 

Keith, much struck, followed them, overtaking the quartette 
on the street. 

“My name is Keith,” he said. “I should like to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“Mine is Krafft,” replied the unknown, “and I am delighted 
to accept your proffer.” 

He said nothing more until he had marshalled his charges into 
a cheap eating-house, ordered and paid for a supper, and divided 
the remainder of the amount collected. Then he dusted his 
fingers daintily with a fine handkerchief, and sauntered out into 
the street, swinging his malacca cane. 

“Incidents of that sort restore one’s faith in the generosity of 
our people,” Keith remarked, in order to say something. 

“Nobody has been generous,” denied Krafft categorically, “‘and 
no particular good has been accomplished. Filled their bellies for 
this evening; given them a place to sleep for this night; that’s all.” 

“That’s something,” ventured Keith. “It helps.” 

“The only way to help we have not undertaken. We have 
done nothing toward finding out why there are such creatures— 
in a place like this. That’s the only way to help them: find out 
why they are, and then remove the why.” 
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This commonplace of modern charity was then a brand-new 
thought. Keith had never heard it expressed, and he was much 
interested. 

“T suppose there are always the weak and the useless,” he said 
vaguely, 

“If those men were wholly weak and useless, how did they 
get out here?”’ countered Krafft. “To compass such a journey 
takes a certain energy, a certain sum of money, a certain fund of 
hope. The money goes, the energy drains, the hope fades. 
Why?” 

They stopped at a corner. 

“T live just near here,” said Krafft. “If you will honour me.” 

He led the way down a narrow dark alley, along which they 
had fairly to grope their way. It debouched, however, into the 
forgotten centre of the square. All the edges had been built 
close with brick stores, warehouses, and office buildings. But in 
the very middle had been left a waste piece of ground, occupied 
only by a garden and a low one-room abode, with a veranda and 
a red-tiled roof. Under the moonlight and the black shadows 
from the modern buildings it slept amid its bright flowers with 
the ancient air of another world. Krafft turned a key and 
lighted a lamp: Keith found himself in a small, neat room, with 
heavy beams, fireplace, and deep embrasured windows. An iron 
bed, two chairs, a table, a screen, a shelf of books, and a ward- 
robe were its sole furnishings. In the fireplace had been laid, but 
not lighted, a fire of sagebrush roots. 

Krafft touched a match to the roots, which instantly leaped 
into eager and aromatic flames. From a shelf he took a new clay 
pipe which he handed to Keith. 

“Tobacco is in that jar,”’ he said. 

He himself filled and lighted a big porcelain pipe with wexel- 
wood stem. 

“What would you do about it?” asked Keith, continuing the 
discussion. 

“What would you most want, if you were those poor men?” 
retorted Krafft, blowing a huge cloud. 
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Keith laughed. 

“Drink, food, clothes, bed,”’ he stated succinctly. 

“And work wherewith to get them,” supplemented Krafft. 

Keith laughed again. 

“Not if I know their sort! Work is the one thing they don’t 
want.” 

Krafft leaned forward, and tapped the table with one of his 
long forefingers. 

“The lazy part of them, the earthen part of them, the dross of 
them—yes, perhaps. But let us concede to them a spark that 
smoulders, way down deep within them—a spark of which they 
think they are ashamed, which they do not themselves realize the 
existence of except occasionally. What is the deep need of 
them? Itis to feel that they are still of use, that they amount to 
something, that they are men. That more than mere food and 
warmth. Is it not so?” 

“T believe you’re right,” said Keith, impressed. 

“Then,” said Krafft triumphantly, “it is work they want, 
work that is useful and worth paying for.” 

“But there’s plenty of work to be had,” objected Keith, after a 
moment. “In fact, there’s more work in this town than there 
are men to do it.” 

“True. But it is the hard work these men have failed at. It 
istoohard. They try; they are discouraged; they fall again, and 
perhaps they never get up. Such men must be led, must be 
watched, must be stopped within their strength.” 

“Who’s there to do that sort of dry nursing of bums?” de- 
manded Keith with a half laugh. 

“He who would help,” said Krafft quietly. 

They smoked for some time in silence; then Keith arose to go. 

“Tt is a big idea; it requires thought,” said he ruminatively. 
“You are a recent arrival, Mr. Krafft? What is your line of 
activity?” 

The slight, elegant little man smiled. 

“Tam one of the—what is it you called them—bums of whom 
we talk. I try to do what is within my power, within my 
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strength—lest I, too, become discouraged, lest I, too, fall again— 
and not get up.” 

4 I have not seen you about anywhere,” said Keith, puzzled by 
this speech. 

“T do not go anywhere; I should be eaten. You do not under- 
stand me, and I am a poor host to talk in riddles. I am a 
philosopher, not a man of action; egotist, not an egoist; one who 
cannot swim in your strong waters. As I said, one of that same 
class whom your bounty helped this evening.” 

“Good Lord, man!” cried Keith, looking about the little 
room. ‘‘You’re not in want?” 

Krafit laughed gently. ‘ 

“Tn your sense, no. I havemy meals. Enough ofme. Go, 
and think of what I say.” 

Keith did so, and the result was the first organized charity 
in San Francisco. Since 1849 men had always been exception- 
ally generous in responding to appeals for money. Huge sums 
could easily be raised at any time. Hospitals and almshouses 
dated from the first. But having given, these pioneers in- 
variably forgot. The erection of the buildings cost more than 
they should, and management being venal, conditions soon be- 
came disgraceful. Alms reached the professional pauper. The 
miner or immigrant, diseased, discouraged, out of luck, more 
often died—either actually or morally. 

So much had this first interview caught his interest that 
Keith dropped in on his new acquaintance quite often. It soon 
became evident that Krafft lived in what might be called decent 
poverty. The one fine rig-out in which he made his public 
appearances was most carefully preserved. Indoors he always 
promptly assumed a dressing-gown, a skull cap with a gold 
tassel, and his great porcelain pipe. His meals he cooked for 
himself. Never did he leave his house until about three o’clock. 
Then, spick and span, exquisitely appointed, he sauntered forth 
swinging his malacca cane. After a promenade of several 
hours he returned again to his dressing-gown, his porcelain 
pipe, and his books. Keith enjoyed hugely his detached, re- 
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flective, phitosophical, spectator-of-life conversation. They 
talked on many subjects besides sociology. At his fourth visit 
Krafft made a suggestion. 

“You shall come with me and see,” said he 

He led the way to the water front under Telegraph Hill, 
the newest and the most squalid part of town. The shallow 
water was in slow process of being filled in by sand from the 
grading uptownand withall sorts of miscellaneous débris. Pend« 
ing solidity, this sketchy real estate swarmed with squatters. 
There were lots sunken below the street level, filled with stag- 
nant water, discarded garments, old boxes, ashes, and rubbish; 
houses huddled closely together with stale water beneath; there 
were muddy alleys; murderous, cheap saloons; cheaper gambling 
joints; rickety, sagging tenements. The people corresponded 
to their habitations. All the low elements lurked here, the 
thugs, strong-arm men, the hold-ups, the heelers, the weaklings, 
the bums, the diseased. In ordinary times they here dwelt in a 
twilight existence; but at periods of excitement—as when the 
city burned—they swarmed out like rats for plunder. 

Krafft held his way steadily to the wharves There he left 
the causeway and descended to the level of the beach. Beneath 
the pilings, and above the high-water mark, was a little hut. 
It was not over six feet square, constructed of all sorts of old 
pieces of boxes, scraps of tin, or remnants of canvas. Overhead 
rumbled continuously the heavy drays, shaking down through 
the cracks the dust of the roadway. Against one outside wall 
of this crazy structure an old man sat, chair tilted in the sun. 
Even the chair was a curiosity, miraculously held together by 
wires. The man was very old, and very feeble, his knotted 
hands clasping a short, black clay pipe. Inside the hut Keith 
saw a rough bunk on which lay jumbled a quilt and a piece of 
canvas. 

“Well, John,” greeted Krafft cheerfully, “I’ve brought a 
friend to see you.” 

The old man turned on Keith a twinkling blue eye. 

“Glad to see you,” he said briefly. 
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“Getting on?” pursued Krafft. 

“Fine.” 

“Here’s a new kind of tobacco I want you to try. I should 
value your opinion.” 

Keith’s hand wandered toward his pocket, but stopped at a 
sharp look from Krafft. After a moment’s chat they withdrew. 

“What a pathetic old figure! What utter misery!” cried 
Keith. 

“No!” said Krafft positively. “There you are wrong. Old 
John is in no need of us. He has his house and his bed, and 
he gets his food. How, I do not know, but he gets it. The 
spark is burning clear and steady. He has not lost his grip. 
He gets his living with confidence. Let him alone.” 

“But he must be very miserable—especially when it rains,” 
persisted Keith. 

Krafft shrugged his shoulders. 

“As to that, I know not,” he returned indifferently. “That 
does not matter to the soul. I will now show you another man.” 

They retraced their steps. On a corner of Montgomery 
Street Krafft stopped before a one-armed beggar, the stump 
exposed, a placard around his neck. 

“Now here’s another John,” said Krafft. “What he wants is 
work, and somebody to see that he does it.” 

The one-armed beggar, who was fat, with a good-natured 
countenance, evidently considered this a joke. He grinned 
cheerfully. 

“Don’t have to, guvenor,” said he. 

“How much did you take in yesterday, John?” asked Krafft; 
then, catching the beggar’s look of suspicion, he added, ‘‘This 
is a friend of mine; he’s all right.” 

“Twenty-two dollars,” replied the beggar proudly. “Pretty 
good day’s wages!” 

“Pm afraid the spark is about out with you, John,” said 
Krafft thoughtfully. He walked on a few steps, then turned 
back. “John,” he asked, “what is your contribution to so 
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The beggar stared, uncertain of this new chaff. 

“The true theory of business, John, is that traffic which does 
not result in reciprocal advantages to buyer and seller is illegiti- 
mate, or at least abnormal.” 

They walked on, Keith laughing at the expression on the 
beggar’s face. 

“That was considerably over his head,” he observed. 

Nothing more was said for half a block. 

“TI wonder if it was over yours,” then said Krafft,unexpectedly. 

“Eh?” ejaculated Keith, bewildered. 

These walks with Krafft finally resulted in the institution 
of a fund which Keith raised and put into Krafft’s hands for 
intelligent use. The effects were so interesting that Keith, 
thoroughly fascinated, began to pester his friends for positions 
for some of his protégés. As he was well-liked and in earnest, 
these efforts were taken good-humouredly. 

“Here comes Milt Keith,” said John Webb to Bert Taylor. 
“Bet youa beaver hat he’s got a highly educated college pro- 
fessor that he wants a job for.” 

““A light job, not beyond his powers,’”’ quoted Taylor. 

“Like cleaning genteel spittoons,” supplemented Webb. 

“The engine house is full of ’em polishing brass,’”’ com- 
plained Taylor. 

“Well, he’s a fine young felly, and I like him,” concluded 
Webb heartily. 

Of course many of the experiments failed, but fewer than 
might have been anticipated. Part of Krafft’s task was to 
keep in touch with the men. His detached, philosophical 
method of encouragement and analysis of the situation seemed 
just the thing they needed. 
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Pine: activities gave Keith just the required door out 
into a world other than his own. Were it not for some- 
thing of the sort he might, like many modern corpora- 
tion lawyers, have confined himself entirely to his own class. 
And this, of course, would eventually have meant narrowness. 

But through Krafft, and especially through his desire to 
help Krafft’s work, he came in contact with all sorts of people; 
and, what was more important, he found that he liked a great 
many of them. So it happened that when it seemed expedient 
to the ruling caste to put him in as Assistant District Attorney, 
his inevitable election met with wider approval than such elec- 
tions usually enjoy. 

For it must be understood that in the fifties any candidate 
selected by the ruling caste was absolutely sure of election. 
The machinery was thoroughly in their hands. Diplomacy in 
party caucuses, delicate manipulation at primaries, were backed 
by cruder methods if need be. Associations were semi-publi- 
cally formed for the sale of votes; gangs of men were driven 
from one precinct to another, voting in all; intimidation, and, in- 
deed, open violence, was freely used. Only the most adventurous 
or the most determined thought it worth while even to try to 
vote in the rough precincts. And if the first and second lines of 
defence failed, there was still the third to fall back on when the 
booths were closed and the ballots counted: the boxes could 
still be “stuffed,” the count could still be scientifically juggled 
to bring about any desired result. 

This particular election was one of the worst in the history 
of the place. All day fighting was kept up, and the rowdies 
swaggered everywhere. Whiskey was to be had for the asking; 
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and the roughs who surrounded the polls fired shots, and in 
some places started what might fairly be called riots. Yankee 
Sullivan returned James Casey as elected supervisor, which was 
probably a mistake, for Casey was not a candidate, his name 
was on none of the official ballots, and nobody could be found 
who had voted for him. Everybody was surprised, Casey 
most of all! The sixth ward count was delayed unconscionably, 
its returns being withheld until nearly morning. It was more 
than hinted that this delay was prolonged until the returns had 
been received from all other precincts, so that any deficiencies 
might be made up by the sixth. The “slate” went through 
unbroken. 

Of all the candidates, Keith received the most votes, for the 
simple reason that his total included both the honest and dis- 
honest ballots. Blatchford, Neil, Palmer, Adams, all the politi- 
cal overlords of the city were satisfied, as well they might be, 
for they had issued the fiat that he be chosen. 

“He’s one of us,”’ said they. 

But what was more unusual, the rank and file of decent, 
busy, hard-working citizens approved, too. 

“Keith is not stuck up,” they told each other. “He is the 
commonest man in that bunch. And he’s square.” 

The position carried some social as well as political signifi- 
cance. Society made another effort to take him up. His rare 
appearances were rather in the nature of concessions. They 
served to make him more regretted, for he had an easy, jolly 
way of moving from one group or one woman to another, of 
paying flattering, monopolizing, brief attention to each in turn, 
and then disappearing, very early! His bold rather florid coun- 
tenance radiated energy and quizzical good humour; his tight, 
closely curled hair crisped with virile alertness; he carried him- 
self taut and eager—altogether a figure to engage the curiosi- 
ties of women or the interest of men. 

Mrs. Sherwood alone was shrewd enough to penetrate to his 
true feelings. She had experienced no difficulty in pushing 
to a social leadership shared—indolently and indifferently — 
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with Nan Keith. Already her past was growing dim in a tradi- 
tion kept alive only by a few whisperers. Her wealth, her natural 
tact and poise, her calm assumption of the right to rule, her great 
personal charm, beauty, and taste were more than sufficient 
to get her what she wanted. The game was almost too easy, 
when one held the cards. 

“Yes, he’s very charming,” she told her husband, “but that 
manner of his does not impress me. As a matter of fact, he 
doesn’t care a snap of his finger about any of them. He does 
it too well. It’s a stencil. Only the outside of him does it. 
He’s just as bad as you are; only he doesn’t hold up a corner of 
the doorway all the evening, and beam vaguely in general, like 
a good-natured, dear old owl.” 


XXXV 
\ FEW clear-headed men—not the “chivalry,” as the 


fire-eating professional politicians and lawyers from the 

South were almost uniformly designated—were able 
to see exactly the problem that must eventually demand Keith’s 
solution. Some of them talked it over while lounging and 
smoking in the Fire Queen reading-room. There were present 
Talbot Ward and his huge satellite, Munro; Coleman, quiet, 
grim, complacent, but looking, with his. sweeping, inky mous- 
tache and his florid complexion, like a flashy “sport”; Hoss- 
fros, soon to become an historic character; and the banker, 
James King of William. 

The latter had recently come in for considerable public dis- 
cussion. He had for some time conducted a banking business, 
but becoming involved in difficulties, he had turned over all 
his assets, all his personal fortune, even his dwelling-house, to 
another bank as trustee to take care of his debts. Almost 
immediately after, that bank had failed. Opinion in the com- 
munity divided according to the interests involved. The 
majority considered that King had been almost quixotically 
conscientious in stripping himself; but there did not iack those 
who accused him of sharp practice. In the course of ensuing 
discussions and recriminations King was challenged to a duel. 
He declined to fight, basing his refusal on principle. As may 
be imagined, such an action at such a time was even more widely 
commented upon than even his refusal to take advantage of 
the bankruptcy laws. It was, as far as known, the first time 
any one had had the moral courage to refuse a duel. King 
had gone quietly about his business, taking an ordinary clerk. 
ship with Palmer, Cook & Co. In the eyes of the discriminai- 
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ing few he had gained prestige, but most people thought him 
down and out. 

“What do you think of our new Assistant District Attorney?”’ 
Ward had begun the conversation. 

“He’s a lawyer,” growled Hossfros. 

“A pretty fairly honest one, I think,” ventured King. “His 
training may be wrong, but his instincts are right.” 

“Fat chance anything’s got when it mixes up with legalities,’ 
supplemented Frank Munro. 

“Nevertheless,” remarked Coleman seriously, “I believe 
plain justice has more of a chance with him in charge than with 
another.” 

“What sort of justice?”’ queried King. ‘‘Commercial?” He 
laughed in answer to his own question. “Criminal? Id like to 
think it, gentlemen, but Icannot. You know as well as I do that 
any of us could this evening go into the streets, select our victim, 
and shoot him down secure in the knowledge that inconvenience 
is all the punishment we need expect—if we have money or 
friends. Am I not right, Coleman?” 

Coleman smiled sardonically, lifting his blue-black moustache. 

“Were Herod for the slaughter of the Innocents brought before 
a jury of this town, he would be acquitted,” he said half-seriously. 
“Judas Iscariot would pass unscathed so long as any portion of 
his thirty pieces of silver remained with him.” 

They laughed at this remarkable pronouncement, but with an 
undernote of seriousness. 

“No man, even exceptionally equipped as this young man 
seems to be,’”’ went on Coleman after a moment, ‘“‘can accomplish 
that’”’—he snapped his fingers—“‘against organized forces such as 
those of ‘Law and Order.’”’ 

“We can’t stand this sort of thing forever!” cried Hossfros 
hotly. ‘It’s getting worse and worse!” 

“We probably shall not stand it forever,” agreed Coleman 
equably, “but we are powerless—at present.” 

They looked toward him for explanation of this last. 

“When the people at large find that they cannot stand it 
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either, then we shall be no longer powerless. A single man can 
do something then—a single child!” 

“What will happen then?” asked Munro. “ Vigilantes? ’51 
again?” 

Coleman, the leader of the Vigilantes of ’51, turned on him a 
grave eye. 

“God forbid! We were then a frontier community. We are 
now an organized, civilized city. We have rights and powers 
through the regular channels—at the ballot box for example.” 

Hossfros laughed skeptically. 

“Tt must wait,” continued Coleman; “it must wait on pub- 
lic opinion.” 

“Well,” spoke up King, “‘it’s all very well to wait, but public 
opinion left to itself is a mighty slow growth. It should be 
fostered. The newspapers “i 

“Don’t let’s lose our sense of humour,” cut in Talbot Ward. 
“Can you see Charley Nugent or Mike Rowlee crusading for the 
right?” 

“But my point is good,” insisted King. “An honest, fearless 
editor, not afraid to call a spade a spade” 

“Would be shot,”’ said Coleman briefly. 

“The chances of war,” replied King. 

“They don’t grow that kind around here,” grinned Ward. 

“Well,” concluded Coleman, “this young Keith probably 
won't help any, but he’s going to be interesting to watch, just the 
same, to see what he’ll do the first time they crack the whip over 
him, That’s the vital point as far as he is concerned,” 





XXXVI 


EITH’S activities did not immediately confront him with 
kK anything in the nature of a test, however. His superiors 
confined him to the drawing of briefs and the carrying 
through of carefully selected cases. It was considered well to 
‘‘work him in” a little before putting responsibility on him. 

He enjoyed it, for now he had at his call all the civil and police 
resources of the city. This gave him a pleasant feeling of power. 
He was at the centre of things. And through his office he came 
into contact with ever-widening circles of people, all of whom 
were disposed, even anxious, to treat him well, to get in his good 
graces. Possibly most of these were what we would call the 
worst elements; and by that we would mean not only the rough- 
necks of the police or sheriff’s offices, but also the punctilious, 
smooth-mannered Southerners who practically monopolized the 
political offices. These men would have been little considered 
in the South; in fact, in many cases, they had left their native 
states under a cloud or even with prison records; but their natural 
charm, their audacity, and their great punctilio as to “honour” 
deeply impressed the ordinary citizen. As one chronicler of the 
times puts it, they had “fluency in harangue, vigour in invective, 
ostentatious courage, absolute confidence about all matters of 
morals, politics, and propriety”—which is an excellent thumb- 
nail sketch. Many of these ex-jailbirds rose to wealth and in- 
fluence, so that to this day the sound of their names means 
aristocracy and birth to those ignorant of local history. Their 
descendants may be seen to-day ruffling it proudly on the strength 
of their “birth!” 

They, and the classes they directly and indirectly «acouraged, 
had at last brought the city fairly on the financial rocks. There 
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wasno more revenue. Everything taxable had been taxed. The 
poll tax was out of all reason; property paid 4 per cent. on an 
actual valuation; theatres, bankers, brokers, freight, miners, 
merchants, hotel keepers, incorporations, every form of industry 
was levied upon heavily. Still that was not enough. Even 
labour was paid now in scrip so depreciated that the cost of the 
simplest public works was terrible. 

And to heap up the measure, the year of 1855 was one of 
financial stringency. The season of *54-’55 had been one of 
drought. For lack of water most of the mining had ceased. The 
miners wanted to be trusted for their daily needs; the country 
stores had to have credit because the miners could not pay; and 
so on up to the wholesalers in the city. Goods were therefore 
sold cheap at auction,and the gold went East to pay at the source, 
Money, actual physical money, became scarce. The gold was 
gone, and there existed no institution legally entitled to issue the 
paper money that might have taken its place. All the banking 
was done by private firms. These took deposits, made loans, 
issued exchange, but could not issue banknotes. 

Stll, things had looked a bit squally many times before, but 
nothing had happened. Men had the habit of optimism. No 
one stopped to analyze the situation, to realize that the very 
good reason nothing had happened was that the city had always 
had behind it the strength of the mines, and that now the mines 
had withdrawn. 

Out of a clear sky came the announcement that Adams & Co. 
had failed! 

At first nobody believed it. Adams & Co. had occupied in 
men’s minds from the start much the same position as the Bank 
of England. ‘The confirmation of the news caused the wildest 
panic and excitement. If Adams & Co. were vulnerable, 
nobody was secure. Small merchants began to call in their 
credits. The city caught up eagerly every item of news. Al] 
the assets of the bankrupt firm were turned over to Alfred Cohen 
as receiver. Some interested people did not trust Cohen. They 
nade enough of a fuss to get H. M. Naglee appointed in Cohen’s 
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place. Naglee, demanding the assets, was told they had been 
deposited with Palmer, Cook & Co. The latter refused to give 
them up, denying Naglee’s jurisdiction in the matter. The case 
was brought into court. Then suddenly it was found that 
Palmer, Cook & Co. had mysteriously lost their paramount 
interest in the courts. They had counted on the case being 
brought before their own judges; but it was cited before Judges 
Hazen and Park, both of whom, while ultra-technical, were 
honest. The truth of the matter was that the rats suspected 
Palmer, Cook & Co. of sinking, too, and had deserted. Judges 
Hazen and Park called upon the firm to turn over to Naglee 
the assets of Adams & Co. They still refused. One of the part- 
ners, named Jones, and Cohen were imprisoned. Some where 
$269,000 was missing. Nobody knew anything about it. The 
books having to do with the transaction had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Two days later an Irishman found them floating in 
the bay, and brought them to the court. But the crucial pages 
were missing. And then suddenly, while both Judge Hazen and 
Judge Park were out of town, application was made to the 
Supreme Court—of which Judge Terry was head—for the release 
of Jones and Cohen. The application was granted. 

So an immense sum of money disappeared; nobody was 
punished; it was all strictly legal; and yet the dullest labourer 
could see that the whole transaction amounted to robbery under 
arms. Failures resulted right and left. Wells Fargo & Co. 
closed their doors, but resumed within a few days. A great 
many pocketbooks were hit. There was much talk and excite- 
ment. 


AXXVII 


N AN evening in October, returning home at an early 

() hour, Keith found Nan indignant and excited. She held 

in her hand a tiny newspaper, not half the usual size, 
consisting only of a single sheet folded. 

“Have you seen this?” she burst out as Keith entered. “Isn’t 
it outrageous!” 

Keith was tired, and sank into an easy chair with a sigh of 
relaxation. 

“No, what is it?” he asked, reaching his hand for the paper. 
“Oh, thenewpaper. Isawthem selling it on the street yesterday.” 

I: was the Bulletin, Vol.1, No. 2. Like all papers of that day, 
and like some of the English papers now, its first page was 
completely covered with small advertisements. A thin driblet 
of short local items occupied a column on the third and fourth 
pages, a single column of editorial on the second. 

“Seems a pifiling little sheet,” he observed, “to be read in 
about eight seconds by any one not interested in advertisements. 
What is it that agitates you, Nan?” 

“Read that.” She pointed to the editorial. 

The article in question proved to be an attack on Palmer, Cook 
& Co. It said nothing whatever about the Cohen-Naglee 
robbery. Its subject was the excessive rentals charged the 
public by Palmer, Cook & Co. for postal boxes. But it men- 
tioned names, recorded specific instances, avoided generalities, 
and stated plainly that this was merely beginning at the be- 
ginning in an exposé of the methods of these “ Uriah Heeps.” 

“Why do they permit such things?” cried Nan, scarcely wait- 
ing for Keith to finish his reading. “What is Mr. Palmer going 
to do about it?” 
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“Survive, I guess,” replied Keith, witha grin. “TI take back 
my opinion of the paper. It certainly has life.” He turned to the 
head of the page. “Hullo!” he cried in surprise. ‘‘ James King 
of William running this, eh?” He whistled, then laughed 
“That promises to be interesting, sure. He was in business with 
that crowd for some time. He ought to have information from 
the inside!” 

“Mrs. Palmer is simply furious,” said Nan. 

“T’ll bet she is. Are we invited out this evening?” 

“The Thurstons’ musicale. I thought you’d be interested in 
that.” 

“Let me off, Nan, that’s a good fellow,” pleaded Keith, whose 
weariness had vanished. ‘I’d be delighted to go at any other 
time. But this is too rich. I must see what the gang has to 
say.” 

“T suppose I could drop Ben Sansome a note,” assented Nan 
doubtfully. 

“Do! Send the Chink around with it,” urged Keith, rising. 
“Tl get a bite downtown and not bother you.” 

The gang—as indeed the whole city—took it as a great joke. 
Of those Keith met, only Jones, the junior partner, failed to see 
the humour, and he passed the affair off in cavalier fashion. That 
did not save him from the obligation of setting up the drinks. 

“Tm going to fix this thing up in the morning,” he stated con- 
fidently. ‘Between you and me, there’s evidently been a slip 
somewhere. Of course it ought never to have been allowed to go 
so far. Dll see this man King first thing in the morning, and 
buy him off. Undoubtedly that’s about the only reason his paper 
exists. Wonder where he got the money to start it? He’s 
busted. It can’t last long.” 

“Tf it keeps up the present gait, it’ll last,” said Judge Caldwell 
shrewdly. “(Me—I’m going to send in a subscription to- 
morrow. Wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

“Tt’ll last as long as he does,” growled Terry, ‘and that’ll be 
about as long as a snowball in hell. What you ought to do, 
Jones, is what any man of spirit ought to do—call him out! 2 
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“He announces definitely that he won’t fight duels,” said 
Calhoun Bennett. 

“Then treat him like the cowardly hound he is,” flared the un- 
compromising Terry. “Take the whip to him; and if that isn’t 
effective, shoot him down as you would any other mad dog!” 

“Surely, that’s a little extreme, Judge,” expostulated Cald- 
well. “He hasn’t done anything worse than stir up Jonesy a 
little.” 

“But he will, sir,” insisted Terry, “you mark my words. If 
you give him line, he’ll not only hang himself, but he’ll rope in a 
lot of bystanders as well.” 

“Tl bet he sells a lot of papers to-morrow, anyhow,” pre- 
dicted Keith. 

“I hope so,” bragged Jones. “There’ll be the more to read 
his apology.” 

Evidently Jones fulfilled his promise, and quite as evidently 
Keith’s prediction was verified. Every man on the street had a 
copy of the next day’s Bulletin within twenty minutes of issue. 

A roar of delight went up. Jones’s visit was reported simply 
as an item of news, faithfully, sarcastically, and pompously. 
There was no comment. Even the most faithful partisans of 
Palmer, Cook & Co. had to grin at the effectiveness of this new 
way of meeting the impact of such a visit. 

“It’s clever journalism,” Terry admitted, “but it’s black- 
guardly; and I blame Jones for passing it over.” 

The fourth number—eagerly purchased—proved more in- 
teresting because of its hints of future disclosures rather than 
for its actual information. Broderick was mentioned by name. 
The attention of the city marshal was succinctly called to the 
disorderly houses and the statutes concerning them; and it was 
added, “for his information,” that at a certain address a struc- 
ture was actually building at a cost of $30,000 for improper 
purposes. Then followed a list of personal bonds and sureties 
for which Palmer, Cook & Co. were standing voucher, amount- 
ing to over two millions, 


The expectations of disclosures, thus eroused, were not 
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immediately gratified, except in the case of Broderick. His 
swindles in the matters of the Jenny Lind Theatre and the City 
Hall were traced out in detail. Every one knew these things 
were done, but nobody knew just how; so these disclosures 
made interesting reading if only as food for natural curiosity. 
However, the tension somewhat relaxed. It was generally 
considered that the coarse fibre of the ex-stone-cutter, the old 
Tammany heeler, and the thick skins of his political adherents 
could stand this sort of thing. Nobody witha sensitive honour 
to protect was assailed. 

The position of the new paper was by now firmly established. 
It had a large subscription list; it was eagerly bought on the 
streets; and its advertising was increasing. King again turned 
his attention to Palmer, Cook & Co. Each day he treated suc- 
cinctly, clearly, without rhetoric, some branch of their business. 
By the time he had finished with them he had not only exposed 
their iniquities, he had educated the public to an understanding 
of the financial methods of the times. His tilting at this bank- 
ing firm had inevitably led him to criticism of certain of their 
subterfuges to avoid or take advantage of the law; and that as 
inevitably brought him to analysis and condemnation of the 
firm’s legal advisers, James, Doyle, Barber & Boyd, a firm which 
had heretofore enjoyed a good reputation. Incidentally he 
called attention to duelling, venal newspapers, city sales, gam- 
bling, Billy Mulligan, Wooley Kearney, Casey, Cora, Yankee 
Sullivan, Martin Gallagher, Tom Cunningham, Ned McGowan, 
Charles Duane, and many other worthies, both of high and low 
degree. Never did he fear to name names and cite specific 
instances plainly. James King of William dealt in no innuendoes. 
He had found in himself the editor he had wished for, the man 
who would call a spade a spade. 

The Bulletin twice enlarged its form. It sold by the thou- 
sand. Its weapon of defence was the same as its weapon of 
offence—pitiless and complete publicity. Measures of reprisal, 
either direct or underhand, undertaken against him, King pub- 
lished often without comment. 
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At the first some of the cooler heads thought it might be weil 
to reason with him. 

“The man has runa muck,” said old Judge Girvin, “and while 
I am far from denying that in many—perhaps in most—cases 
his facts are correct, still his methodsmake for lawlessness among 
the masses. It might be well to meet him reasonably, and to 
expostulate.” 

“Td expostulate—with a blacksnake,” growled the fiery 
Terry. 

A number waited on King. Keith was among them. They 
found his office in a small ramshackle frame building, situated 
in the middle instead of alongside one of the back streets. It 
had probably been one of the early small dwelling-houses, ma- 
rooned by a resurvey of the streets, and never since moved. 
King sat in his shirtsleeves before a small flat table. He looked 
up at them uncompromisingly from his wide-apart steady eyes. 

“Gentlemen,” he greeted them tentatively. 

Judge Girvin seated himself impressively, his fat legs well 
apart, his beaver hat ard cane poised in his left hand; the others 
grouped themselves back of him. The judge stated the moder- 
ate case well. “We do not deny any man the right to his opin- 
ion,” he concluded, “but have you reflected on the effect such an 
expression often has on the minds of those not trained to con- 
trol?” 

King listened to him in silence. 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” he answered, when Judge Girvin had 
quite finished, “that if abuses exist they should be exposed until 
they are remedied; and that the remedy should come from the 
law.” 

“What is your impelling motive?” asked the judge. “Why 
have you so suddenly taken up this form of activity? Do you 
feel aggrieved in any way—personally?” 

“My motive in starting a newspaper, if that is what you 
mean, is the plain one of making an honest if modest living. 
And, incidentally, while doing so, I have some small idea of being 
of public use. I have no personal grievance; but lam aggrieved, 
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as every decent man must be, at the way the lawyers, the big 
financial operators, and the other blackguards have robbed the 
city,” stated King plainly. 

Judge Girvin, flushing, arose with dignity. 

“T wish you good-day, sir,” he said coldly, and at once with- 
drew. 

Keith had been watching King with the keenly critical, de- 
tached, analytical speculation of the lawyer. He carried away 
with him the impression of a man inspired. 

At the engine house, to which the discomfited delegation with- 
drew, there was more discussion. 

“The man is within his legal rights so far,” stated Judge 
Girvin. “If any of his statements are libellous, it is the duty of 
the man so libelled to institute action in the courts.” 

“‘He’s too smooth for that,” growled Jones. 

“He'll bite off more than he can chew, if he keeps on,” said 
Dick Blatchford comfortably. ‘‘He’s stirring up hornets’ nests 
when he monkeys with men like Yankee Sullivan. He’s about 
due for an awful scare, one of these days, and then he’ll be good.” 

“Do you know, I don’t believe he’ll scare,” said Keith sud- 
denly, with conviction. / 


XXXVIII 


S KEITH surmised, intimidation had no effect. In such a 
A city of fire-eaters it was promptly tried. A dozen pub- 
lically announced that they thirsted for his blood, and 
intended to have it; and the records of the dozen were of de- 
termination and courage in such matters. In the gambling re- 
sorts and on the streets bets were made and pools formed on the 
probable duration of King’s life. He took prompt notice of this 
fact. Said the Bulletin’s editorial column: 


Bets are now being offered, we are told, that the editor of the 
Builetin will not be in existence twenty days longer, and the case 
of Doctor Hogan, of the Vicksburg paper, who was murdered by 
gamblers of that place, is cited as a warning. Pah! War, then, 
is the cry, is it? War between the prostitutes and gamblers on 
one side, and the virtuous and respectable on the other! Be it 
so, then! Gamblers of San F rancisco, you have made your 
election, and we are ready on our side for the issue! 


Keith read this over John Sherwood’s shoulder at the Monu- 
mental. The ex-gambler, his famous benign spectacles atop his 
nose, chuckled over it. 

“He doesn’t scare for a cent, does he?” was his comment. 
“Strikes me I got out of the ranks of the ungodly just in time. 
If I were still gambling, I believe I'd take some of those bets he 
speaks of. He won’t last—in this town. But I like his pluck 
—kind of. Only he’s damn bad for business!” 

Saying which, John Sherwood, late gambler but now sincerely 
believing himself a sound and conservative business man, passed 
the sheet over to Keith. 

From vague threats the situation developed rapidly to the 
definite and personal. One Selover sent a challenge to King, 
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which was refused. Selover then announced his intention of 
killing King on sight. The Bulletin published this: 


Mr. Selover, it is said, carries a knife. We carry a pistol. 
We hope neither will be required, but if this encounter cannot be 
avoided, why will Mr. Selover insist on imperilling the lives of 
others? We pass every afternoon, about half-past four to five 
o’clock, along Market Street from Fourth to Fifth streets. The 
road is wide, and not so much frequented as those streets 
farther in town. If we are to be shot or cut to pieces, for heaven's 
sake let it be done there. Others will not be injured, and in case 
we fall, our house is but a few hundred yards beyond, and the 
cemetery not much farther. 


These detailed attacks and bold defiances had the effect 
of greatly angering those who were the specific objects of at- 
tention; of making very uneasy the class to which these victims 
belonged; of focussing on public matters a public sentiment 
that was just becoming conscious of itself because of the pinch 
of hard times; and of rendering contemptuously indignant all 
of “higher” society. 

To this latter category Keith would undoubtedly have be- 
longed—as did his wife and practically all his friends—had it 
not been for his association with Krafft. Through him the 
young lawyer came into intimate personal touch with a large 
class of people who would otherwise have been remote from him. 
He heard of their difficulties and problems at first hand, saw 
the actual effect of abuses that, looked at from above, were 
abstract or academic. Police brutality as a phrase carried 
little significance; police brutality as a clubbing of Malachi 
Hogan, who was brought in with his skull crushed, and whose 
blood stained Keith’s new coat, meant something. Waste of 
public funds, translated before his eyes into eviction for non- 
payment of taxes, took on a new significance. Keith saw plainly 
that a reform was needed. He was not, on that account, in 
the least sympathetic with King’s methods. Like Judge Girvin, 
he felt them revolutionary and subversive. But he could not 
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share the contempt of his class; rather he respected the editor 
as a sincere but mistaken man. When his name came up for 
discussion or bitter vituperation, Keith was silent. He read 
the Bulletin editorials; and while he in no way endorsed their 
conclusions or recommendations, he could not but acknowledge 
their general accuracy. Without his knowing it, he was being 
educated. He came to realize the need for better administra- 
tion by the city’s officers and a better enforcement of the laws. 
Very quietly, deep down within himself, he made up his mind 
that in the Assistant District Attorney’s office, at least, the ol¢ 
order of things should cease. 


XXXIX 
()» afternoon Keith walked down Kearney Street deep 


in discussion of an important Federal case with his 

friend, Billy Richardson, the United States Marshal. 
Although both just and an official, Richardson was popular 
with all classes save those with whom his duty brought him into 
conflict. They found their way deliberately blocked, and came 
out of the absorption of their discussion to recognize before them 
Charles Cora, an Italian gambler of considerable prominence 
and wealth. Cora was a small, dark man, nervously built, 
dressed neatly and carefully in the height of gambler fashion. 
He seemed to be terribly excited, and at once launched a stream 
of oaths at Richardson. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, Charley?” asked the latter, 
as soon as he had recovered from his surprise. 

Cora, evidently too incoherent to speak, leaped at the mar- 
shal, his fist drawn back. Keith seized him around the body, 
holding his arms to his sides. 

“Hold on; take it easy!” he panted. ‘‘What’s up, anyway?” 

Cora, struggling violently, gritted out: 

“He knows damn well what’s up.” 

“Tl swear I don’t!” denied Richardson. 

“Then what do you mean telling every one that my Belle 
insulted your wife last night at the opera house?”’ demanded 
Cora, ceasing to struggle. 

“Belle?” repeated Richardson equably. “I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. Be reasonable. Explain yourself.” 

“Ves, I got it straight,” insisted the Italian. “Your wife 
says it insults her to sit next to my Belle, and you go everywhere 
telling it. What right you got to do that? Answer me that!” 
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“Now look here,” said Richardson. “I was with Jim Scott 
all last evening. My wife wasn’t with me. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, go ask Scotty.” 

Cora had apparently cooied off, so Keith released him. He 
shook his head, grumbling, only half convinced. After a mo- 
ment he moved away. The two men watched him go, halt 
vexed, half amused. 

“Ffe’s crazy as a pup about that woman,” observed Richard. 
son. 

“Who is she?” inquired Keith. 

“Why, Belle—you know Belle, the one who keeps that crib 
up your way.” 

“That woman!” marvelled Keith. 

He spent the afternoon in court and in his office. About 
half-past six, on his way home, he saw Cora and Richardson 
come out of the Blue Wing saloon together. They were talking 
earnestly, and stopped in the square of light from the window. 
Richardson was explaining, and Cora was listening sullenly. 
As Keith passed them he heard the marshal say, ‘“‘ Well, is it 
all right?” and Cora reply, “Yes.” Something caused him to 
look back after he had gone a dozen yards. He saw Cora sud- 
denly seize Richardson’s collar with his left hand, at the same 
time drawing a derringer with his right. 

“What are you going to do?” cried Richardson loudly and 
steadily, without struggling. ‘Don’t shoot; I am unarmed!”’ 

Without reply Cora fired into his breast. The marshal 
wilted, but with iron strength Cora continued for several mo- 
ments to hold up his victim by the collar. Then he let the body 
drop, and moved away at a fast walk, the derringer still in his 
right hand. 

Keith ran to his friend, and with others carried him into a 
nearby drug store. The sound of the shot almost immediately 
brought out a crowd. Keith, bending over the body of the 
murdered man, could see them pressing about the windows out- 
side, their faces showing white from the lamps in the drug-store 
window or fading into the darkness beyond. They crowded 
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through the doorway until driven out again by some of the 
cooler heads. Conjectures and inquiries flew thick. All sorts 
of reports were current of the details, but the crowd had the 
main facts—Cora had shot Richardson, Richardson was dead, 
Cora had been taken to jail. 

“Then he’s safe!”’ they sneered savagely. 

Men had been shot on the streets before, many men, some 
of them as well known and liked as Richardson; but not after 
public sentiment had been aroused as the Bulletin had aroused 
it. The crowds continued to gather. Several men made vio- 
lent street-corner speeches. There was some talk of lynching. 
A storm of yes and no burst forth when the question was 
put. Bells rang. A great mob surged to the jail, were firmly 
met by a strong armed guard, and fell back muttering. 

“Who will be the next victim?” men asked. “What a farce!” 
cried some, in deep disgust. ‘Why, the jailer is Cora’s especial 
crony!’’ stated others, who seemed to know. “If the jury is 
packed, hang the jury!” advised certain far-seeing ones. A 
grim, quiet, black-bearded man expressed the undercurrent of 
opinion: ‘Mark my words,” said he, “if Charles Cora is left 
for trial, he will be let loose on the community to assassinate his 
third victim!” It seemed that Cora had been involved in a 
previous shooting scrape. But to swing a mob to action there 
must be determined men at its head, and this mob had no 
leaders. Sam Brannan started to say something in his coarse, 
roaring voice, and was promptly arrested for inciting a riot. 
Nobody cared enough seriously for the redoubtable Sam to 
object to this. The situation was ticklish, but the police handled 
it tactfully for once, opposing only a passive opposition, leaving 
the crowd to fritter its energies in purposeless cursing, surging 
to and fro, and in harmless threats. 

Keith did not join the throngs on the streets. Having deter- 
mined that Richardson was dead, he accompanied the body 
home. He was deeply stirred, not only by the circumstances 
of the murder, but also by the scene at which he had to assist 
when the news must be broken to Mrs. Richardson. From the 
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house he went directly to King’s residence, where he was told 
that the editor had gone downtown. After considerable search 
and inquiry he at last got sight of his man standing atop a 
wooden awning overlooking the Plaza in front of the jail. King 
nodded to him as he climbed out of the second-story window 
to take his position at the newspaper man’s side. 

The square was a wild sight, filled, packed with men, a crowd 
of men tossed in constant motion. A mumbling growl came 
from them continuously, and occasionally a shout. Many 
hands were upraised, and in some of them were weapons. Op- 
posite, the blank front of the jail. 

King’s eyes were shining with interest and a certain quiet 
exultation, but he seemed not at all excited. 

“Will they storm the jail?” asked Keith. 

King shook his head. 

“No, these people will do nothing. But they show the spirit 
of the time. All it needs now is organization, cool, deliberate 
organization—to-morrow.” 

“That’s just what I’ve hunted you out to talk about,” said 
Keith earnestly. “There is much talk of a Vigilance Commit- 
tee. As you say, all it needs is the call. That means lawless- 
ness, bloodshed.” 

“Conditions at present are intolerable,” said King briefly. 

“T agree with you,” replied Keith. King stared. “But 
in this case I assure you the law will do its duty. It is an ab- 
solutely open and shut case. Acquittal is impossible. Why, 
I myself was witness of the affair.” 

King looked skeptical. 

“Hundreds of such cases have been acquitted, or the indict- 
ment quashed.” 

“But this is entirely different. In the first place, the case 
will come before Judge Norton and Judge Hazen, both of whom 
you will acknowledge are honest. In the second place, this 
case will be in my hands as Assistant District Attorney. I my- 
self shall do the prosecuting, and I promise you on my honour 
that every effort will be made for a deserved and speedy con- 
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viction. I acknowledge justice has sometimes gone wrong 
in the past; but that has not been the fault of the law, but of the 
administration of the law. If you have the least confidence in 
Judge Norton and Judge Hazen, and if you can be brought to 
believe me, you will see that this one case of all cases should 
not be taken from the constituted authorities or made the basis 
for a movement outside the law.” 

“Well?” said King, half convinced. 

“The Bulletin has the greatest influence with these people. 
Use it. Give the law, the honest law, a chance. Do not get 
back of any Vigilante movement. In that way, lam convinced, 
you will be of the greatest public service.” 

Next day the Bulletin came out vigorously counselling de- 
pendence on the law, expressing confidence in the integrity 
of Hazen and Norton, and enunciating a personal belief that 
the day had passed when it would be necessary to resort to 
arbitrary measures. The mob’s anger had possessed vitality 
enough to keep it up all night; but the attitude of the Bulletin, 
backed by responsible men like Ward, Coleman, Hossfros, 
Bluxome, and others, averted a crisis. Nevertheless, King 
added a paragraph of warning: 


Hang Billy Mulligan! That’s the word! If Mr. Sheriff 
Scannell does not remove Billy Mulligan from his present post as 
keeper of the county jail, and Mulligan lets Cora escape, hang 
Billy Mulligan, and if necessary to get rid of the sheriff, hang 
him—hang the sheriff! 


AL 
AHE popuiar excitement gradually died. It had no leaders, 
| Coleman and men of his stamp, who had taken com- 
mand of similar crises in former times, counselled modera- 
tion. They were influenced partly by the fact that Richardson 
had been a public official and a popular one. Conviction 
seemed certain. 

Keith applied himself heart and soul to the case. Its prepa- 
ration seemed to him at first an easy matter. It was open and 
shut. Although at the moment of the murder the street had not 
been crowded, a half-dozen eye-witnesses of the actual shooting 
were easily found, willing to testify to the essential facts. No 
defence seemed possible, but Cora remained undisturbed. He 
had retained one of the most brilliant lawyers of the time, James 
McDougall. This fact in itself might have warned Keith, for 
McDougall had the reputation of avoiding lost causes and empty 
purses. The lawyer promptly took as counsel the most brilliant 
of the younger men, Jimmy Ware, Allyn Lane, and Keith’s 
friend, Calhoun Bennett. This meant money, and plenty of it, 
for all of these were expensive men. The exact source of the 
money was uncertain; but it was known that Belle was advancing 
liberally for her lover, and that James Casey, bound by some 
mysterious obligation, was active in taking up collections. Cora 
lived in great luxury at the jail. He had long been a personal 
friend of Sheriff Webb and his first deputy, Billy Mulligan. 

Several months passed before the case could be forced to trial. 
All sorts of legal and technical expedients were used to defer 
action. McDougall and his legal assistants were skilful players 
at the game, and the points they advanced had to be fought out 
according to the rules, each a separate little case with plenty of 
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its own technicalities. Some of Keith’s witnesses were difficult 
to hold; they had business elsewhere, and naturally resented 
being compelled, through no fault of their own, to remain. 
Keith had always looked on this play of legal rapiers as a part— 
an interesting part—of the game; but heretofore he had always 
been on the obstructing side. He worried a great deal. At 
length, by superhuman efforts, he broke through the thicket of 
technicalities and brought the matter to an issue. The day was 
set. He returned home so relieved in spirit that Nan could not 
but remark on his buoyancy. 

“Yes,” he responded, ‘I’ve managed to drive that old rascal, 
McDougall, into the open at last.” 

Nan caught at the epithet. 

“But you don’t mean that—quite—do you?” she asked. 
“The McDougalls are such delightful people.” 

“No, of course not. Just law talk,” said Keith, quite sin- 
cerely. ‘‘He’s handled his case well up to now. I’m just exas- 
perated on that account, that’s all.” 

But setting the day irrevocably was only a beginning. The 
jury had to be selected. Sheriff Webb had in his hands the 
calling of the venire. While it was true that the old-time, “pro- 
fessional jurymen’’—men who hung around the courthouse for no 
other purpose—were no longer in existence, it can be readily 
seen that Webb was able, if it were worth while, to exercise a 
judicious eye in the selection of “amenables.” The early ex- 
haustion of Keith’s quota of peremptory challenges was signifi- 
cant, for McDougall rarely found it desirable to challenge at all! 
Keith displayed tremendous resource in last-moment detective 
work concerning the records of the panel. In this way he was 
enabled to challenge several for cause, after all his peremptory 
challenges had been used. At first he had great difficulty in 
getting results, for the police detectives proved supine. It was 
only after he had hired private agents, paying for them from his 
own pocket, that he obtained information on which he could act. 
The final result was a jury better than he had dared hope for, but 
worse than he desired. He had gone through a tremendous 
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labour, and realized fully the difference between being for or 
against the powers. 

The case came to trial. Keith presented six witnesses— 
respectable, one of them well-known. These testified to the same 
simple facts, and their testimony remained unshaken under cross- 
examination. McDougall offered the plea of self-defence. He 
brought a cloud of witnesses to swear that Cora had drawn his 
weapon only after Richardson had produced and cocked a pistol. 
By skilful technical delays Keith gained time for his detectives, 
and succeeded in showing that two of these witnesses had been 
elsewhere at the time of the killing, and therefore had perjured 
themselves. He recalled his own witnesses, and found two 
willing to swear that Richardson’s hands had been empty and 
hanging at his sides. The defence did not trouble to cross- 
examine this statement. 

At last, with a perfunctory judicial charge, the case went to the 
jury. Keith, weary to the bone, sat back in grateful relaxation. 
He had worked hard, against odds, and had done a good job. He 
was willing now to spare a little professional admiration for 
McDougall’s skilful legal manceuvring. There could be no 
earthly doubt of the result. He idly watched the big bland- 
faced clock, with its long second hand moving forward by spaced 
jerks. The jury was out a very long time for so simple a verdict, 
but that was a habit of California juries. It did not worry 
Keith. He was glad to rest. The judge stared at the ceiling, 
his hands clasped over his stomach. Cora’s lawyers talked to- 
gether ina low voice. Flies buzzed against dusty window-panes. 
The spectators watched apathetically. Belle, in a ravishing 
toilet, was there. 

The opening of the door broke the spell almost rudely. Keith 
sat up, listening to the formal questions and answers. They had 
disagreed! 

For a moment the import of this did not penetrate to Keith’s 
understanding. Then he half rose, shouted “What!” and sank 
back stunned. His brain was in confusion. Only dimly did he 
hear the judge dismissing the jury, remanding Cora for retrial, 
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adjourning court. Instantly Cora was surrounded by a con- 
gratulatory crowd. Keith sat alone. McDougall, gathering up 
his papers from the table assigned to counsel, made some 
facetious remark. Keith did not reply. McDougall looked at 
him sharply, and as he went out he remarked to Casey: 

“ Keith takes this hard.” 

“He does!” cried Casey, genuinely astonished. ‘‘They were 
trying to tell me he was altogether too active in this matter; but I 
told them he was young and had his way to make, and was play- 
ing to the gallery.” 

He sauntered across the room. 

“Well, Milt,” he cried in a jovial voice, but watching the 
young lawyer narrowly, “the Lord’s on the side of true virtue, 
as usual.” 

Keith came to himself, scowled, started to say something, but 
refrained with an obvious effort. 

Casey wandered back to McDougall. 

“You're right, Mac,” hesaid. “I guess he’s got the swell head. 
We'll have to call him off gently, or he’ll make a nuisance of him- 
self at the next trial. He makes altogether too much trouble.” 

But McDougall was tolerant. 

“Oh, let him alone, Jim. He’s got his vey tomake. Let him 
alone. Wecan handle the situation.” 


XLI 


EITH left the courtroom in a daze of incredulity. This 
K was his first serious defeat; and he could not understand 
it. The case was absolutely open and shut, a mere 
question of fact to which there were sufficient and competent 
witnesses. For the moment he was completely routed. 

As he emerged to the busy crowds on Kearney Street a sudden 
repugnance to meeting acquaintances overcame him. He turned 
off toward the bay, making his way by the back streets, alleys, 
and slums of that unsavoury quarter. But even here he was not 
to escape. He had not gone two blocks before he descried 
Krafft’s slight and elegant figure sauntering toward him. Keith 
braced himself for the inevitable question. 

“Well,” it came, “how goes the trial?” 

The words released Keith’s pent flood of bitterness. Here 
was an outlet; Krafft was “safe.” He poured out his dis- 
appointment, his suspicion, his indignation. The little man 
listened to him in silence, a slight smile sketching his full, red lips. 
When Keith had somewhat run down, Krafft, without a word, 
took him by the arm and led him by devious ways down to the 
water-front portion of the city. There he planted him near 
the entrance of a dark alley. 

“Now you wait here,”’ Keith was told. 

Keith obeyed. The interval was long, but he had much to 
occupy his mind. After a time Krafft returned in company 
with a slouching, drink-sodden bummer of powerful build and 
lowering mien, the remains of a forceful personality. This in- 
dividual shambled along in the wake of the dapper little Krafft 
quite meekly and submissively. 

“Here you are,” said the latter briskly, and with a sort of non- 
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chalant authority. ‘Come, now, Mex, tell Mr. Keith what you 
know about the Cora trial. Go on!” he urged, as the man 
hesitated. ‘He’s not going to ‘use’ you—he doesn’t even know 
who you are or where you’re to be found, and I’m not going to tell 
him. Speak. up, Mex! I tell you I want him to know how things 
stand.” 

Keith by now was acquainted with many of Krafft’s protégés, 
but he had never met the delectable Mex. Evidently the latter 
had long known Krafft, however, for he acknowledged his au- 
thority unquestioningly. 

“Tt’s like this, boss,” he began in a hoarse voice. ‘You don’t 
know me, like Mr. Krafft says, but there’s plenty that do. I got 
a lot of infloonce down here, and when anybody wants anything 
they know where to come to get it, which is right to headquarters 
—here,”’ he slapped his great chest. 

“Get on,” interrupted Krafft impatiently. ‘‘We’ll take it for 
granted that you are a great man.” 

Mex looked at him reproachfully, but went on: 

“About this Cora trial: they come to me for good, reliable 
witnesses, and I got ’em, and drilled’em. There ain’t nobody in 
it with me for making any witness watertight.” 

“How many witnesses?” prompted Krafft. 

“Eight,” replied Mex promptly. 

“How much?” 

“Well, they give me five thousand fer to git the job done,” 
admitted Mex, with some reluctance. 

“Hope they got some of it,’”” commented Krafft. 

“Who gave you the money?” demanded Keith. 

But Krafft interposed. 

“Hold on, my son, that isn’t ethics at all! You musn’t ask 
questions like that, must he, Mex? Very bad form!” He 
turned to Keith with a crisp air of decision. ‘‘That’s what was 
the matter with your trial; I just thought I’d show you. Go on, 
Mex, get out,” he commanded that individual, good-humouredly. 
“I’m not particularly proud of you, but I suppose I’ve got to 
stand you. Only remember this: Mr. Keith is my friend. 
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Swear him out of the high seats of heaven—if you can—because 
that’s the nature of you; but let him walk safely. In other words, 
no strong-arm work; do you understand?” 

The man mumbled and growled something. 

“Nonsense, Mex,” interrupted Krafft sharply. “Do as I 
say!” 

“Tes a matter of a tidy sum,” blurted out Mex at last. 

Krafft laughed. 

“You see, you were already marked for the slaughter,” he told 
Keith; then to Mex: 

“Well, you let him alone; he’s my friend.” 

“All right, if you say so,”’ growled the man. 

“You're safe—as far as Mex and all his people are concerned,” 
said Krafft to Keith. “Our word is always good, when given to 
a friend; isn’t it, Mex?” 

The man nodded awkwardly and slouched away. 

Keith’s depression had given place to anger. He had been 
beaten by unfair means; his opponent had cheated at the game, 
and his opponent enjeyed the respect of the community as a 
high-minded, able, dignified member of the bar. It was un- 
thinkable! A man caught cheating at cards would most cer- 
tainly be expelled from any decent clup. 

“Tl disbar that man if it’s the last act of my life!”’ he cried. 
“He’s not fit to practise among decent men!” 

He left Krafft standing on the corner and smiling quietly, and 
hurried back to his office. 


XLII 


T WAS unfortunate for everybody that Morrell should 
| have chosen that particular afternoon to pay one of his 
periodical calls. Morrell had been tactful and judicious 
in his demands. Keith was not particularly afraid of his story 
or the effect of it if told, but he disliked intensely the fuss and 
bother of explanations and readjustments. It had seemed easier 
to let things drift along. The transactions were skilfully veiled, 
notes were always given, Morrell was shrewd enough to take 
care that it did not cost too much. There existed not the 
slightest cordiality between the men, but a tacit assumption of 
civil relations. 

But this afternoon the sight of Morrell, seated with 
what seemed to Keith a smug, superior, supercilious confi- 
dence in the best of the office chairs, was more than Keith 
could stand. He was bursting with anger at the world in 
general. : 

“You here?” he barked at Morrell, without waiting for a 
greeting. ‘Well, I’m sick of you! Get out! 4 

Morrell stared at him dumbfounded. 

“T don’t believe I understand,” he objected. 

“Get out! Get out! Get out! Is that plain enough?” 
shouted Keith. 

Morrell arose with cold dignity. 

“T cannot permit ” he began. 

Keith turned on him abruptly. 

“Took here, don’t try to come that rot. I said, get out—and 
I mean it!” 

So menacing was his aspect that Morrell drew back toward 
the door. 
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“T suppose you know what this means?” he threatened, an 
ugly note in his quiet voice. 

“T don’t give a damn what it means,” rejoined Keith with 
deadly earnestness, ‘‘and if you don’t get out of here I’ll throw 
you out!” 

Morreli went hastily. 

Keith slammed his papers into a drawer, locked it and his 
office door, and went directly to the office of the Bulletin. There, 
seated in all the chairs, perched on the tables and window 
ledges, he found a representative group. He recognized most 
of them, including James King of William, Coleman, Hossfros, 
Isaac Bluxome, Talbot Ward, and others. A dead silence 
greeted his appearance. He stopped by the door. 

“You have, of course, heard the news,” he said. “I have 
come here to state unequivocally, and for publication, that 
the Cora trial will be pushed as rapidly and as strongly as is in 
the power of the District Attorney’s office. And if legal evi- 
dence of corruption can be obtained, proceedings wili at once be 
inaugurated to indict the bribe givers.” 

A short silence followed this speech. Several men looked 
toward one another. The tension appeared to relax a trifle. 

“Tam glad to hear this, sir, from your own lips,” at last said 
Coleman formally, “and I wish you every success.” 

Another short and rather embarrassed silence fell. 

“TI should like to state privately to you gentlemen, and not 
for publication”—Keith paused and glanced toward King, 
who nodded reassuringly—“that I have evidence, but unfor- 
tunately not legal, that James McDougall has been guilty, 
either personally or through agents, of bribery and corruption; 
and it is my intention to undertake his disbarment if I can 
possibly get proper evidence.” 

“Whether he bribed or didn’t bribe, he knew perfectly wen 
that Cora was guilty,” stated King positively. ‘And he had no 
right to take the case.” 

But at that period this was an extreme view, ag it still is in 
the legal mind 
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“T suppose every man has a moral right to a defence,” said 


Coleman doubtfully. “If every lawyer should refuse to take 
Cora’s case, as you say McDougall should have refused, why 
the man would have gone undefended!” 

“That’s all right,” returned King, undaunted. “He ought 
to have a lawyer—appointed by the court—to see merely that 
he gets a fair trial; not a lawyer—hired, prostituted, at a great 
price—to try by every technical means to get him off.” 

‘““A lawyer must, by the ethics of his profession, take every 
case brought him, I suppose,” some one enunciated the ancient 
doctrine. 

“Well, if that is the case,”’ rejoined King hotly, ‘‘the law warps 
the thinking and the morals of any man who professes it. And 
if I had a son to place in life, I most certainly should not put 
him in a calling that deliberately trains his mind to see things 
that way!” 

“T am sorry you have so low an opinion,” spoke up Keith 
from the doorway. “I am afraid I must hold the contrary as 
to the nobility of my chosen profession. It can be disgraced, 
T admit. That it has been disgraced, I agree. That it can be 
redeemed, I am going to prove.” 

He bowed and left the office. 


) 


XLII 
M = went directly from Keith’s office to Keith’s 


house. He was not particularly angry; for some time 

he had expected just this result, but since he had threat- 
ened, he intended to accomplish. Finding Nan Keith at home, 
he plunged directly at the subject in his most direct and English 
fashion. She listened to him steadily until he had finished. 

“Ts that all?” she then asked him quietly. 

“That’s all,” he acknowledged. 

She arose. 

“Then I will say, Mr. Morrell, that I do not believe you. 
I know my husband thoroughly, and I am beginning to know 
you. I believe that is my only comment. Good afternoon.” 

He made a half attempt to point to her the way to corrob- 
orative evidence, but she swept this superbly aside. Finally 
he took his correct leave, half angry, half amused, wholly cyni. 
cal, for to his mind the reason for her indifference to the news he 
brought lay in what he supposed to be her relations with Ben 
Sansome. 

“Bally ass!” he apostrophized himself. “Might have known 
how she’d take it.” 

His reading of Nan’s motives was, of course, incorrect. Her 
first feeling was merely a white heat of anger against Morrell, 
whom she had never liked. Perhaps after a little this emotion 
might have carried over into, not distrust, but an uneasiness 
as to the main issue; but before she had arrived at this point 
Keith came in to deliver an ill-timed warning. As ill luck would 
have it, and as such coincidences often come about in the most 
perverse fashion, Keith had, down the street, met some malicious 
fool who had dropped a laughing remark about Sansome. It 
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was nothing in itself. Ordinarily, Keith would have paid no 
attention to it. To-day it clashed with his mood. Even now 
his jealousy was not stirred in the least, but his sense of appear- 
ances was irritated. By the time he had reached home he had 
worked up a proper indignation. 

“Look here, Nan,” he blurted out as soon as he had closed 
the door behind him, ‘‘you’re seeing too much of Sansome. 
Everybody’s talking.” 

“Who is everybody?” she asked very quietly. 

“Of course I know it’s all right,” he blundered ahead tact- 
lessly—the gleam in her eye should have warned him that he 
might have omitted that reassurance—“‘but just the looks of 
the thing. And he’s such a weak and wishy-washy little non- 
entity!” 

Her sense of justice aroused by this, she sprang to the de- 
fence of Sansome. 

“You are quite mistaken there,” she said with dignity. 
“Men of that type are never understood by men of yours. 
He is my friend—and yours. And he has been very kind to 
both of us.” 

““Well, just the same, you ought not to get yourself talked 
about,” repeated Keith stubbornly. 

“Do you distrust me?” she demanded. 

“Heavens, no! But you don’t realize how it looks to others. 
He’s coming here morning, noon, and night.” 

“Tt seems to me I may be the best judge of my own con- 
duct.” 

“Well,” said Keith deliberately, “I don’t know that you are. 
You must remember that you are my wife, and that you bear 
my name. I have something to say about it. I’m telling 
you; but if you cannot manage the matter properly, Dll just 
have to drop a hint to Sansome.” 

At that she blazed out. 

“Do that and you will regret it to the last day of your life!” 
she flared. ‘If you’d be as careful with the name of Keith as 
I am, it would not suffer!” 
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“What do you mean by that?” he asked, after a blank 
pause, 

She had not intended to use that weapon, but now she per- 
sisted pluckily. 

“T mean that if our name has been talked about, it has not 
been because of any action of mine.” 

His heart was beating wildly. In the multiplicity of fighting 
interests he had actually forgotten (for the moment) all about 
his office visitor. But he, too, had pluck. 

“T see you have had a call from our friend Morrell,” he ven- 
tured. 

“Well!” she challenged. 

Her head was back, and her breath was short. This crisis 
had come upon them swiftly, unexpectedly, unwanted by either. 
Now it loomed over them in a terrible, because unknown, por- 
tent. Each realized that a misstep might mean irreparable 
consequences, but each felt constrained to go on. The situation 
must now be developed. Keith, faced with this new problem, 
lost his heat, and became cool, careful, wary, as when in court 
his faculties marshalled themselves. Nan, on the other hand, 
while well in control of her mind, poised on a brink. 

“T don’t know what he told you,” said Keith, the blood suf- 
fusing his face and spreading over his ears and neck, “but I’m 
going to tell you everything he would be justified in telling 
you. One evening a number of years ago, in company with a 
crowd, I went inside the doors of a disreputable place, and im- 
mediately came out again. It was part of a spree, and harmless. 
That was all there was to it. You believe me?” In spite of 
his iron control, a deep note of anxiety vibrated in his voice as 
he preffered the question. 

Her heart gave a leap for pride as he made this confession, 
his face very red, but his head back. She knew he spoke the 
truth, the whole truth. 

“Of course I believe you,” she said, trying to speak naturally, 
but with a mad impulse to laugh or cry. She swallowed, gripped 
her nerves, and went on, “But, naturally,” she told him, 
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“T consider myself as good a custodian of the family reputation 
as yourself.” 

There the matter rested. By mutual but tacit consent they 
withdrew cautiously from the debated ground, each curiously 
haunted by a feeling that catastrophe had been fortunately and 
narrowly averted. 


XLIV 


EITH immediately moved for a retrial, and began anew 

k his heartbreaking labours in forcing a way to definite 

action through the thorn thicket of technicalities. At 

the same time, on his own account, and very secretly, he com- 

menced a search for evidence against the attorneys for the de- 

fence. By now he possessed certain private agents of his own 
whom he considered trustworthy. 

Early in his investigations he abandoned hope of getting direct 
evidence against McDougall himself. That astute lawyer had 
been careful to have nothing whatever to do with actual bribery 
or corruption, and he was crafty enough to disassociate himself 
from direct dealing with agents. Indeed, Keith himself was in 
some slight doubt as to whether McDougall had any actual de- 
tailed knowledge of the underground workings at all. But Mc. 
Dougall’s associates were a different matter. Here, little by 
little, real evidence began to accumulate, until Keith felt that he 
could, with reasonable excuse, move for an official investigation. 
To his genuine grief Calhoun Bennett seemed to be heavily in- 
volved. He could not forget that the young Southerner had 
been one of his earliest friends in the city, nor had he ever tried 
to forget the real liking he had felt for him. It was not difficult 
to recognize that according to his code Cal Bennett had merely 
played the game as the game was played, carrying out zealously 
the intentions of his superiors, availing himself of time-honoured 
methods, wholeheartedly fighting for his own side. Yet there 
could be no doubt that he had made himself criminally liable. 
Keith brooded much over the situation, but got nowhere, and 
so resolutely pushed it into the back of his mind in favour of 
the need of the moment. 
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But quietly as he conducted his investigations, some rumour 
of them escaped. One afternoon he received a call from Ben- 
nett. The young man was evidently a little embarrassed, but 
intent on getting at the matter. 

“Look heah, Keith,” he began, dropping into a chair, and 
leaning both arms on the table opposite Keith, “I don’t want 
to say anything offensive, or make any disagreeable implica- 
tions, or insult you by false suspicions, but there are various 
persistent rumours about, and I thought P’d better come to you 
direct.” 

“Fire away, Cal,” said Keith. 

“Well, it’s just this: they do say yo’re tryin’ to fasten a crim- 
inal charge of bribery on me. You and I have been friends— 
and still are, I hope—but if yo’re goin’ gunnin’ foh me, I 
want to know it.” 

His face was slightly flushed, but his fine dark eyes looked 
hopefully to his friend for denial. Keith was genuinely dis- 
tressed. He moved an inkwell to and fro, and did not look up; 
but his voice was steady and determined as he replied: 

“T’m not gunning for you, Cal, and I wish to heaven you 
weren’t mixed up in this mess.” He looked up. “But I am 
gunning for crooked work in this Cora case!” 

Bennett took his arms from the table, and sat erect. 

“Do you mean to imply, suh, that I am guilty of crooked 
work?” he inquired, a new edge of formality in his voice. 

“No, no, of course not!” hastened Keith. “I hadn’t thought 
of you in that connection! Iam just looking the whole matter 
u ) 

rc Well, suh, I strongly advise you to drop it,’ interrupted 
Bennett curtly. 

“But why?” 

“Tt isn’t ethical. You will find great resentment among 
yo’ colleagues of the bar at the implication conveyed by yo’ 
so-called investigation, suh.” 

Calhoun Bennett had become stiff and formal. Keith still 
tried desperately to be reasonable and conciliatory. 
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“But if there proves to be nothing out of the way,” he urged, 
“surely no one could have anything to fear or object to.” 

“Nobody has anything to fear in any case,” said Bennett, - 
“but any gentleman—and I, most decidedly—would object to 
the implication.” 

At this Keith stiffened a little in his turn. 

“Tam sorry we differ on that point. I have good reason to 
believe there has been crooked work somewhere in this Cora 
trial. I do not know who has done it; I accuse nobody; but 
in the public office I hold it seems my plain duty to investigate.” 

“Yo’ public duty is to prosecute, that is all,” argued Bennett. 
“Tt is the duty of the grand jury to investigate or to order in- 
vestigations.” 

Here spoke the spirit of the law, for technically Bennett was 
correct. 

“Whatever the rigid interpretation”—Keith found himself 
uttering heresy—“T still feel it my duty to deal personally with 
whatever seems to me unjustly to interfere with proper con- 
victions.” Then he stopped, aghast at the tremendous step he 
had taken. For to a man trained as was Keith, in a time when 
all men were created for the law, and not the law for men, ina 
society where the lawyer was considered the greatest citizen, and 
subtle technicality paramount to justice or commonsense, this 
was a tremendous step. At that moment, and by that spori- 
taneous and unconsidered statement, Keith, unknown to himself, 
passed from one side to the other in the great social struggle that 
was impending. 

“T wa’n you, suh,” Bennett was repeating, ‘yo’ course will 
not meet with the approval of the members of the bare? 

“Tam sorry, Cal,” said Keith sadly. 

Bennett rose, bowed stiffly, and turned to the door. But 
suddenly he whirled back, his face alight with feeling. 

“Oh, see heah, Milt, be sensible!” he cried. “T know just 
how yo’re feelin’ now. Yo’re sore, and I don’t blame you. You 
put up a hard fight, and though you got licked, I don’t mind tellin’ 
you that the whole bar appreciates yo’re brilliant work. You 
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must remember you had to play a lone hand against pretty big 
men—the biggest we’ve got! We all appreciate the odds. Cora 
has lots of friends. You'll never convict him, Milt; but go in 
again for another trial, if it will do yo’re feelin’s any good, with 
our best wishes. Only don’t let gettin’ licked make you so sore! 
Don’t go buttin’ yo’re haid at yo’re friends! Bea spo’t!” 

A half hour ago this appeal might have gained a response if not 
a practical effect, but the spiritual transformation in Keith was 
complete. 

“T’m sorry,” he replied simply, “but I must go ahead in my 
own way.” 

Calhoun Bennett’s face lost its glow, and his tall figure 
stiffened. 

“T must wa’n you not to bring my name into this,” saidhe. “I 
do not intend to have my reputation sacrificed to yo’ strait- 
laced Yankee conscience. If my name is ever mentioned, I shall 
hold you responsible, personally responsible. You understand, 
suh?” 

He stood stiff and straight, staring at Keith. Keith did not 
stir. After a moment Calhoun Bennett went out. 


XLV 


FTER this interview Keith experienced a marked and 
A formal coldness from nearly all of his old associates. 
Those with whom he came into direct personal contact 
showed him scrupulous politeness, but confined their conversa- 
tion to the briefest necessary words, and quit him as soon as 
possible. He found himself very much alone, for at this period 
he had lost the confidence of one faction and had not yet gained 
that of the other. 

His investigations encountered always increasing difficulties. 
In his own department he could obtain little assistance. 
A dead inertia opposed all his efforts. Nevertheless, he went 
ahead doggedly, using Krafft and some of Krafft’s protégés to 
considerable effect. 

But soon pressure was brought on him from a new direction: 
his opponents struck at him through his home. 

For some days Nan had been aware of a changed atmosphere 
in the society she frequented and had heretofore led. The 
change was subtle, defied analysis, but was to the woman’s 
sensitive instincts indubitable. At first she had been inclined ta 
consider it subjective, to imagine that something wrong with her- 
self must be projecting itself through her imagination; but finally 
she realized that the impression was well based. In people’s 
attitude there was nothing overt; it was rather a withdrawl of 
intimacy, a puzzling touch of formality. She seemed overnight 
to have lost in popularity. 

Truth to tell, she paid little attention to this. By now she 
was experienced enough in human nature to understand and to 
be able to gauge the slight fluctuations, the ebbs and flows of 
esteem, the kaleidoscopic shiftings and realignments of the 
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elements of frivolous and formal society. Mrs. Brown had hired 
away Mrs. Smith’s best servant; for an hour they looked askance 
on Mrs. Brown; then, the episode forgotten, Mrs. Brown’s cork 
bobbed to the surface company of all the other corks. It was 
very trivial. Besides, just at this moment, Nan was wholly occu- 
pied with preparations for her first “‘afternoon”’ of the year. She 
intended as usual to give three of these formal affairs, and from 
them the season took its tone. The list was necessarily far from 
exclusive, but Nan made up for that by the care she gave her 
most original arrangements. She prided herself on doing things 
simply, but with a difference, calling heavily on her resources of 
correspondence, her memory, and her very good imagination for 
some novelty of food or entertainment. At the first of these 
receptions, too, she wore always for the first time some new and 
marvellous toilet straight from Paris, the style of which had not 
been shown to even her most intimate friends. This year, for 
example, she had done the most obvious and, therefore, the most 
unlikely thing: she had turned to the contemporaneous Spanish 
for her theme. Nobody had thought of that. The Colonial, 
the Moorish, the German, the Russian, the Hungarian—all the 
rest of the individual or “picturesque’”’—but nobody had thought 
to look next door. Nan had decorated the rooms with yellow 
and red, hung the walls with riatas, strings of red peppers and the 
like, obtained Spanish guitar players, and added enough fiery 
Mexican dishes to the more digestible refreshments to emphasize 
the Spanish flavour. She wore a dress of golden satin, a wreath 
of coral flowers about her hair. and morocco slippers matched in 
hue. 

The afternoon was fine. People were slow in coming. A few 
of the nondescripts that must be invited on such occasions put in 
an appearance, responded hastily to their hostess’s greeting, and 
wandered about furtively but interminably. Patricia Sherwood, 
who had come early, circulated nobly, trying to break up the 
frozen little groups, but in vain. The time passed. More non- 
descripts—and not a soul else! As five o’clock neared, a cold fear 
clutched at Nan’s heart. Nec one was coming! 
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She worked hard to cover with light graciousness the cold- 
hearted dismay that filled her breast as the party dragged its 
weary length away. All her elaborate preparations and decora- 
tions seemed to mock her. ‘The Spanish orchestra tinkled away 
gayly until she felt she could throw something at them; the 
caterer’s servants served solemnly the awed nondescripts. 
Nan’s cheeks burned and her throat choked with unshed tears. 
She could not bear to look at Patsy Sherwood, who remained 
tactfully distant. 

About five-thirty the door opened to admit a little group, at the 
sight of whom Nan uttered a short, hysterical chuckle. Then she 
glided to meet them, both hands outstretched in welcome. Mrs. 
Sherwood watched her with admiration. Nan was game. 

There were three in the party: Mrs. Morrell, Sally Warner, 
and Mrs. Scattergood. Sally Warner was of the gushing type 
of tall, rather desiccated femininity who always knows you so 
much better than vou know her, who cultivates you every 
moment for a week and forgets you for months on end, who is 
hard up and worldly and therefore calculating, whose job is to 
amuse people and who will theretore sacrifice her best, per- 
haps not most useful, friend to an epigram, whose wit is barbed, 
who has a fine nose for trouble, and who is always in at the death. 
Mrs. Scattergood was a small blond woman, high voiced, pre- 
cise in manner, very positive in her statements which she de- 
livered in a drawling tone, humourless, inquisitive about petty 
affairs, the sort of “good woman” with whom no fault can be 
found, but who drives men to crime. Mrs. Morrell we know. 

These three, after greeting their hostess gushingly, circulated 
compactly, talking to each other in low voices. Nan knew they 
were watching her, and that they had come for the sole purpose 
of getting first-hand details of her fiasco for later recounting in 
drawing-rooms where, undoubtedly, even now awaited eager 
auditors. She came to a decision. The matter could not be 
worse. When the three came to make their farewells, she de- 
tained them. 


“No, I’m not going to let you go yet,” she told them, perhaps a 
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little imperiously. “I haven’t had half a visit with you. Wait 
until this rabble clears out.”’ 

She hesitated a moment over Mrs. Sherwood, but finally let 
her go without protest. When the last guest had departed she 
sank into a chair. As she was already on the verge of hysterics, 
she easily kept up an air of gayety. 

“Girls, what an awful party!” she cried. “I could tear my 
hair! It was a perfect nightmare.” Struggling to control her 
voice and keep back her tears, she added abruptly: “Now tell 
me what it is all about.” 

Mrs. Morrell and Sally Warner were plainly uneasy and at a 
loss how to meet this situation, but Mrs. Scattergood remained 
quite composed in her small, compact way. 

“What’s what all about, Nan, dear?” asked Sally Warner in 
her most vivacious manner. She keenly felt the dramatic 
situation and was already visualizing herself in the rdéle of 
raconteuse. . 

“You know perfectly well. Why this funeral? Where are 
they all? Why did they stay away? I havea right to know.” 

“I’m sure there’s nothing J can think of!” replied Sally 
artificially. ‘The idea!” 

But Mrs. Scattergood, with all the relish of performing a noble 
and disagreeable duty, broke in: 

“You know, dear,” she said in her didactic, slow voice, “as well 
as we do, what the world is. Of course we understand, but 
people will talk!” 

“Tn heaven’s name what are you driving at? What are they 
talking about?’”’ demanded Nan, as Mrs. Scattergood apparently 
came toa full stop. 

A pause ensued while Sally and Mrs. Scattergood exchanged 
glances with Mrs. Morrell. 

“Well,” at last said Sally, judicially, buttoning her glove, her 
head on one side, “if I had a nice husband like yours, I wouldn’t 
let him run around getting himself disliked for nothing.” 

“You ought to use your influence with him before it is too 
late,”’ added Mrs. Morrell. 
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Nan looked helplessly from one to the other, too uncertain of 
her ground now to risk another step. 

“So that’s it,” she ventured at last. ‘Some one has been tell- 
ing lies about us!” 

“Oh, dear no!” disclaimed Mrs.Scattergood. “It is only 
that your friends cannot understand your taking sides against 
them. Naturally they feel hurt. Forgive me, dear—you know 
I say it with all affection—but don’t you think it a mistake?” 

Nan was thoroughly dazed and mystified, but afraid to press 
the matter further. She hada suspicion Mrs. Morrell was again 
responsible for her difficulties, but was too uncertain to urge 
them to stay for further elucidation. They arose. These were 
the days of hoop skirts, and the set of the outer skirt had to be 
carefully adjusted before going out. As they posed in turn be- 
fore the hall pier glass they chattered: “How lovely the house 
looks.” ‘You certainly have worked hard, and must be tired, 
poor dear!” “Well, we’ll see.you to-morrow at Mrs. Terry’s. 
You’re not asked? Surely there is some mistake! Well, those 
things always happen in a big affair, don’t they?” “See you 
soon.” “Good-bye.” “Good-bye.” 

Outside the house they paused at the head of the steps. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” said Sally. “TI really 
believe the poor thing doesn’t know. I believe Pll just drop in 
for a minute at Mrs. Caldwell’s. Sorry you’re not going my 
way.” 

After a fashion Nan felt relieved by this interview, for she 
thought she discerned only Mrs. Morrell’s influence, and this, she 
knew, she could easily overcome. While she waited for Keith’s 
return from whatever inaccessible fastnesses he always occupied 
during these big afternoon receptions, she reviewed the situation, 
her indignation mounting. Downstairs, Wing Sam and _ his 
temporary assistants were clearing things away. - Usually Nan 
superintended this, but to-day she did not care. When Keith 
finally entered the room, she burst out on him with a rapid and 
angry account of the whole situation as she saw it; but to her 
surprise he did not rise to it. His weary, spiritless, uninterested 
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acceptance of it astonished her to the last degree. To him her 
entanglement with the Cora affair—for at once he saw the trend 
of it all—seemed the last straw. Not even his own home was 
sacred. His spirit was so bruised and wearied that he actually 
could not rise to an explanation. He seemed to realize an utter 
hopelessness of making her see his point of view. This was not 
so strange when it is considered that this point of view, however 
firmly settled, was still a new and unexplained fact with himself. 
He contented himself with saying: “The Morrells had nothing 
whatever to do with it.” It was the only thing that occurred to 
him as worth saying; but it was unfortunate, for it left Nan’s 
irritation without logical support. Naturally that irritation was 
promptly transferred to him. 

“Then what, in heaven’s name, is it?” she demanded. ‘My 
friends are all treating me as if I had the smallpox.” 

“Cheerful lot of friends we’ve made in this town!” he said 
bitterly. 

“What is the matter with them?” she persisted. 

“The matter is they’ve taken me for a fool they could order 
around to suit themselves. They found they couldn’t. Now 
they’re through with me, even Cal Bennett,” he added in a lower 
tone that revealed his hurt. 

She paused, biting her underlip. 

“Ts the trouble anything to do with this Cora case?” she 
,sked, suddenly enlightened by some vague, stray recollection. 

“Of course!” he replied crossly, exasperated at the nagging 
necessity of arousing himself to explanations. “There’s no use 
arguing about it. I’m going to see it through in spite of that 
hound McDougall and his whole pack of curs!” 

“But why have you turned so against your friends?” she 
asked more gently, struck by his careworn look as he sprawled 
in the easy chair under the lamp. “I don’t see! You'll get 
yourself disliked!” 

She did not press the matter further for the moment, but 
three days later she brought up the topic again. In the interim 
she had heard considerable direct and indirect opinion. She 
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selected after dinner as the most propitious time for discussion 
As a matter of fact, earlier in the day would have been better, 
before Keith’s soul had been rubbed raw by downtown attrition. 

“TI don’t believe you quite realize how strongly people feel 
about the Cora case,” she began. ‘Isn’t it possible to drop it 
or compromise it or something, Milton?” 

In the reaction from argument and coldness downtown he 
felt he could stand no more of it at home. 

“T wish you’d let that matter drop!” he said decidedly. “You 
couldn’t understand it.” 

She hesitated. A red spot appeared in either cheek. 

“T must say I don’t understand!” she countered. “It is in- 
conceivable to me that a man like you should turn so easily 
against his class!” 

“My class ?”’ he echoed wearily. 

“What do such creatures as Cora and Yankee Sullivan 
amount to?” she cried hotly. “I suppose you’ll say they are 
in your class next! Tow you can consider them of sufficient 
importance to go dead against your best friends on their ac- 
count!” 

“Tt is because I am right and they are wrong.” 

She was a little carried beyond herself. 

“Well, they all think the same way,” she pointed out. ‘“Aren’t 
you a little—a little 4 

“Pig-headed,” supplied Keith bitterly. 

“‘—to put your opinion against theirs?” she finished. 

Keith did not reply. 

This was Nan’s last attempt. She did not bring up the sub- 
ject again. But she withdrew proudly and completely from 
all participation in society. She refused herself to callers. 
Once the situation was thoroughly defined, she accepted it. 
If her husband decided to play the game in this way, she, too, 
would follow, whether she approved or not. Nan was loyal 
and a thoroughbred. And she was either too proud or too in- 
different to fight it out with the other women in the roagh and 
tumble of social ambition, 
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N THIS voluntary seclusion Nan saw literally only two 
I persons. One of these was Mrs. Sherwood. .The ex- 

gambler’s wife called frequently; and, for some reason, 
Nan never refused to see her, although she did not make her 
visitor particularly welcome. Often an almost overmastering 
impulse seized her to open her soul to this charming, sympathetic) 
tactful woman, but something always restrained her. Her 
heart was too sore. And since an inhibited impulse usually 
expresses itself by contraries, her attitude was of studied and 
aloof politeness. Mrs. Sherwood never seemed to notice this. 
She sat in the high-ceilinged “parlour,” with its strange fresco 
of painted fish-nets, and chatted on in a cheerful monologue, 
detailing small gossipy items of news. She always said good- 
bye cordially, and went out with a wonderful assumption of 
ignorance that anything was wrong. Her visits did Nan good, 
although never could the latter break through the ice wall of 
reserve. Nan’s conscience often hurt her that she could answer 
this genuine friendship with so little cordiality. She wondered 
dully how Mrs. Sherwood could bring herself to be so good to 
so cross-grained a creature as herself. As a matter of fact, 
the women were marking time in their relations—Mrs. Sher- 
wood consciously, Nan unconsciously—until better days. 

The other regular caller was Ben Sansome. His attitude 
was in some sense detached. He was quietly, deeply sympa- 
thetic in his manner, never obtrusive, never even hinting in words 
at his knowledge of the state of affairs, but managing in some 
subtle manner to convey the impression that he alone fully 
understood. Nan found that, without her realization, almost 
in spite of herself, Sansome had managed to isolate her with 
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himself on a little island of mutual understanding, apart from 
all the rest of the world. 

Her life was now kecoming circumscribed. Household, 
books, some small individual charities, and long afternoon walks 
filled her days. At first Sansome had accompanied her on these 
tramps, but the unfailing, almost uncanny insight of the man 
told him that at such times her spirit really craved solitude, so 
he soon tactfully ceased all attempts to join her. Her usual 
walk was over the cliffs toward the bay, where, from some of the 
elevations near Russian Hill, she could look out to the Golden 
Gate, or across to Tamalpais or the Contra Costa shores. The 
crawl of the distant blue water, the flash of wing or sail, the 
taste of salt rime, the cafion shadows of the hills, the flying 
murk, or the last majestic and magnificent blotting out of the 
world as the legions of sea fog overroiled it, all answered or 
soothed moods in her spirit. Sometimes she forgot herself and 
overstayed the dayhght. At such times she scuttled home 
half fearfully for the great city, like a jungle beast, was most 
dangerous at night. 

One evening, returning thus in haste, she was lured aside 
by the clang of bells and the glare of a fire. No child ever 
resisted that combination, and Nan was still a good deal of a 
child. Almost before she knew it she was wedged fast in a 
crowd. The pressure was suffocating; and, to her alarm, she 
found herself surrounded by a rough-looking set of men. They 
were probably harmless workingmen, but Nan did not know 
that. She became frightened, and tried to escape, but her 
strength was not equal to it. Near the verge of panic, she was 
fairly on the point of struggling, when she felt an arm thrown 
around her shoulder. She looked up with a cry, to meet Ben 
Sansome’s brown eyes. 

“Don’t be afraid; I’m here,” he said soothingly. 

In the revulsion Nan fairly thrilled under the touch of his 
manly protection. This impulse was followed instantly by an 
instinct of withdrawal from the embrace about her shoulder, 
which was in turn succeeded by a fierce scorn of being prudish 
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in such circumstances. Sansome masterfully worked her out 
through the press. At the last tactful moment he withdrew his 
arm. She thanked him, still a little frightened. 

“Tt was certainly lucky you happened to be here!” she ended. 

“Lucky!” he laughed briefly. “I knew that sooner or later 
you’d need me.” 

He stopped at that, but allowed her questions to elicit the 
fact that every afternoon he had followed her at a discreet dis- 
tance, scrupulously respecting her privacy, but ready for the 
need that sooner or later must surely arrive. Nan was touched. 

“You have no right to endanger yourself this way!”’ he cried, 
as though carried away. “It is not just to those who care for 
you!” and by the tone of his voice, the look of his eye, the slight 
emphasizing pressure of his hand he managed to convey to her, 
but in a manner to which she could not possibly object, his 
belief that his last phrase referred more to himself than to any 
one else in the world. 

It was about this period that John Sherwood, dressing for 
dinner, remarked to his wife: 

“Patsy, the more I see of you the more I admire you. Do 
you remember that Firemen’s Ball when you started in to break 
up that Keith-Morrell affair? He dropped her so far that I 
haven’t heard her plunk yet! I don’t know what made me 
think of it—it was a long time ago.” 

“Yes, that was all right,” she replied thoughtfully, “but 
I’m not as pleased as I might be with the Keith situation.” 

Sherwood stopped tying his cravat and turned to face her. 

““He’s perfectly straight, I assure you,” he said earnestly. “I 
don’t believe he knows that any other woman but his wife 
exists. I know that. But I wish he’d go alittle easier with the 
men.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of him. She’s the culprit now.” 

“What!” cried Sherwood, astonished, “that little innocent 
baby!” 

“That ‘little innocent baby’ is seeing altogether too much of 
Ben Sansome.” 
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Sherwood uttered a snort of masculine scorn. 

“Ho! Ben Sansome?” 

“Yes, Ben Sansome.’” 

“Why, he’s a notorious butterfly.” 

“Well, it looks now as though he intended to alight.” 

“Seriously?” 

She nodded. Sherwood slowly went on with his dressing. 

“T like that little creature,” he said at last. ‘‘She’s the sort 
that strikes me as born to be treated well and to be happy. 
Some people are that way, you know; just as others are born 
painters or plumbers.” She nodded in appreciation. “And 
if you give the word, Patsy, I’ll go around and have a word 
with Keith—or spoil Sansome—whichever you say ss 

She laughed. 

“You're a dear, Jack, but if you love me, keep your hands 
off here.” 

“Are you bossing this job?” he asked gravely. 

“Tm bossing this job,” she repeated, with equal gravity. 

He said nothing more for a time, but his eyes twinkled. 
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EITH’S investigations proceeded until at last he felt 
kK justified in preferring before the Bar Association charges 
of irregular practice against James Ware, Bernard 
Black, and—to his great regret—Calhoun Bennett. He con- 
ceived he had enough evidence to convict these men legally, but 
he as yet shrank from asking for an indictment against them, 
preferring at first to try for their discipline before their fellow 
lawyers. If the Bar Association failed, however, he had every 
intention of pressing the matter in the courts. 

Almost immediately after the filing of the complaint he was 
waited on in his office by a man only slightly known to him, 
Major Marmaduke Miles. The major’s occupation in life was 
obscure. He was a red-faced, tightly buttoned, full-jowled, 
choleric Southerner of the ultra-punctilious brand, always well 
dressed in quaint and rather old-fashioned garments, with 
charming manners, and the reminiscence of good looks lost 
in a florid and apoplectic habit. This person entered Keith’s 
office, greeted him formally, declined a chair. Standing very 
erect before Keith’s desk, his beaver hat poised on his left fore- 
arm, he said: 

“T am requested, suh, to enquiah of yo’ the name of a friend 
with whom I can confer.” 

“Tf that means a challenge, Major, I must first ask the name 
of your principal,” returned Keith. 

“TI am actin’ fo’ Mr. Calhoun Bennett, suh,”’ stated the 
major. 

“Tell Cal Bennett I will not fight him,” said Keith quietly, 

The major was plainly flabbergasted, and for a moment 
puffed his red cheeks in and out rapidly. 
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“You mean to tell me, suh, that yo’ refuse the satisfaction 
due a gentleman after affrontin’ him?” 

“T won’t fight Cal Bennett,” repeated Keith patiently. 

The major turned even redder, and swelled so visibly that 
Keith, in spite of his sad realization of the gravity of the affair, 
caught himself guiltily in a boyish anticipation that some of the 
major’s strained buttons would pop. 

“T shall so repo’t to my principal, suh. But I may add, suh, 
that in my opinion, suh, yo’ are conductin’ yo’self in a manner 
unbecomin’ to a gentleman; and othuh gentlemen will say so, 
suh! They may go even farthah and stigmatize yo’ conduct 
as cowardly, suh! And it might even be that I, suh, would 
agree with that expression, suh!”’ 

The major glowered. Keith smiled wearily. It did not 
seem to him at the moment that this would be so great a calam- 
ity. 

“T am sorry to have forfeited your good opinion, Major,” 
he contented himself with saying. 

The major marched straight back to the Monumental, where 
Bennett and a number of friends were awaiting the result of 
his mission, The major’s angry passions had been rising every 
foot of the way. 

“He won’t fight, suh!”’ he bellowed, slamming his cane across 
the table. “He won’t fight! And I stigmatized him to his 
face as a white-livered hound!” 

Calhoun Bennett sank back pale and speechless. His com- 
panions deluged him with advice. 

“Horsewhip the craven publicly!” “Warn him to go 
heeled, and then force the issue!” ‘Shoot him down like the 
dog he is!” 

But the major’s mighty bellow dominated everything. 

“T claim the privilege!” he roared. “Egad, I demand the 
privilege! It is my right! I am insulted by such a rebuff! 
Now that I have acquitted myself of Cal’s errand, I will call 


him out myself. Ain’t that right, Cal? I'll make the hound 
fight)” 
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The old major looked redder and fiercer than ever. There 
could be no doubt that he’ would make any one fight, once he 
started out to do so, and that he would carry the matter through. 
He was brave enough. 

But little Jimmy Ware, who had been doing some thinking, 
here spoke up. It seemed to him a good chance to get a 
reputation without any risk. Since James King of William 
had uncompromisingly refused to fight duels, his example had 
been followed. A strong party of those having conscientious 
scruples against the practice had come into being. Keith’s re- 
fusal to fight Bennett, to Ware’s mind, indicated that he be- 
longed to this class. It looked safe. 

“Pardon me, Major,” he broke in suavely; “but each 
in turn. I claim the right. Cal had first chance because 
he had personally warned the man of the consequences. 
But I am equally accused. You must admit my prior 
claim.” 

The major came off the boil. Puffing his red cheeks in and 
out he considered. 

“Yo’re right, suh,” he conceded reluctantly. 

After considerable persuasion, and some flattery as to his 
familiarity with the niceties of the Code, the major consented 
to bear Jimmy’s defiance. He entered Keith’s office again, 
stiffer than a ramrod. Keith smiled at him. 

“There’s no use, Major, I won’t fight Cal Bennett,” he 
greeted his visitor. 

“T am the bearer of a challenge from Mistah James Ware,” 
he announced. 

“What!” yelled Keith, so suddenly and violently that Major 
Miles recoiled a step. 

“From Mistah James Ware,” he repeated. 

Keith laughed savagely. 

“Oh, I'll fight him,” he growled; “gladly; any time he wants 
ite? 

The major’s face lit up. 

“Tf you'll name yo’ friend, suh,” he suggested. 
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“Friend? Friend? What for? I’m capable of arranging 
this. I haven’t time to hunt up a friend.” 

“Tt’s customary,” objected the major. 

“Look here,” Keith swept on, “I’m the challenged party 
and [ have the say-so, haven’t I?” 

“Yo’ can name the weapons,” conceded Major Marmaduke 
Miles. 

“All right, we'll call this revolvers, navy revolvers—biggest 
sort there are, whatever that is. And close up. None of your 
half-mile shooting.” 

“Ten yards,” suggested Major Miles with unholy joy. 

“And right away—this afternoon,” went on Keith. “If 
that little runt wants trouble, egad he’s going to have all his 
little skin will hold.” 

But the major would not have this. It was not done. He 
waived conducting his negotiations through a second, but that 
was as far as his conventional soul would go. He held out for 
three o’clock the following afternoon. 

“And I wish to apologize, Mistah Keith,” he said, on parting, 
“fo’ my ill-considered words of a short time ago. I misunder- 
stood yo’ reasons fo’ refusin’ to fight Mistah Bennett.” 

He bowed his rotund, tightly buttoned little figure and de- 
parted, to strike Jimmy Ware with complete consternation. 

Duels in the fifties were almost an acknowledged public in- 
stitution. Although technically illegal, no one was ever con- 
victed of any of the consequences of such encounters. They 
were conducted quite openly. Indeed, some of the more famous 
were actively advertised by steamboat men, who carvied excur- 
sions to the field. Keith’s acceptance of Ware’s challenge 
aroused the keenest interest. Outside the prominence of the 
men involved, a vague feeling was current that in their persons 
were symbolized opposing forces in the city’s growtli. As yet 
these forces had not segregated to that point where champions 
were demanded, or indeed would be recognized as such; but 
vague feelings of antagonism, of alignments, were abroad. Those 
who later would constitute the Law and Order class generally 
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sympathized with Ware; those whom history was to know as the 
Vigilantes felt stirrings of partisanship for Keith. Therefore, 
the following afternoon a small flotilla set sail for the Contra 
Costa shore, and a crowd of several hundred spectators disem- 
barked at the chosen duelling ground. 

Nan knew nothing of all this, Keith was now in such depths 
of low spirits that his wearied soul did not much care what 
became of him. He put his affairs in shape, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and went to the encounter with absolute indifference. 

The preliminaries were soon over. Keith found himself 
facing Jimmy Ware at the distance he had himself chosen. A 
double line of spectators stood at a respectful space on either 
side. Major Miles and an acquaintance of Keith’s who had 
volunteered to act for him were posted nearer at hand. Keith 
had listened attentively to the instructions. The word was 
to be given—one, two, three. Fire! Between the first and last 
words the duellists were to discharge the first shot from their 
weapons. After that they were to fire at will. One shot would 
have sufficed Jimmy Ware; but Keith, without emotion, filled 
with a dead indifference to any possible danger and a savage 
contempt for the whole proceedings, had insisted on the full 
measure. He was totally unaccustomed to weapons. At the 
word of command he raised the revolver and fired, carelessly 
but coolly, and without result. One after the other he dis- 
charged the six chambers of his weapon, aiming as well as he 
knew how. It did not occur to him that Ware was firing at 
him. After the sixth miss he threw the revolver away in cold 
disgust. 

“This is a farce,” said he, “and I’m not going to be fool 
enough to take part in it any longer.” 

Jimmy Ware, delighted at finding himself unharmed, and 
confident now that a bluff would go, started to say something 
lofty and disdainful. Keith whirled back on him. 

“Tf you want ‘satisfaction,’ as you call it, you'll get it, and 
you'll get it plenty! I’m sick of being made a fool of. Just 
open your ugly head to me again, and I’ll knock it off your 
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shoulders!” His eye smouldered dangerously, and Jimmy 
Ware, very uncertain in his mind, took refuge in a haughty look, 
Keith glared at him a moment, then turned to the crowd: “Tl 
give all of you fair warning,” saidhe. “I’m going to do my legal 
duty in all things; and I’m not going to fight duels. Anybody 
who interferes with me is going to get into trouble!” 

An uproar ensued. All this was most irregular, unprece- 
dented, a disgrace to a gentlemen’s meeting. The major roared 
like a bull. If a man would not fight, would not defend his 
actions, how could a gentleman get at him except by street 
brawling or assassination, and both of these were repugnant 
to finer feelings. A dozen fire-eaters felt themselves personally 
insulted. The crowd surrounded Keith, shouting at him, jos- 
tling him, threatening. A cool, somewhat amused voice broke in. 

“Gentlemen,” said Talbot Ward, in so decided a tone that 
they turned to hear, “I am a neutral non-partisan in this little 
war. Iam for neither party, for neither opinion in the matter. 
I, like Mr. Keith, never fight duels. But may I suggest— 
merely in the interest of fair play—that for the moment you are 
forgetting yourselves? My opinion coincides with Mr. Keith’s 
that duelling is a foolish sort of game, but it is a game, and 
recognized; and if you are going to play it, why not stick to its 
rules? Mr. Keith and Mr. Ware have exchanged shots. Mr. 
Ware has therefore had ‘satisfaction.’ Now Mr. Keith and I 
are going to walk—quietly—to the boat. We do not expect to 
be molested.” 

“By God, Tal!” cried Major Miles in astonishment, “yo’ 
don’t mean to tell me yo’re linin’ yourself up on the side of 
that blackleg!”’ 

“Well,” put in a new voice, a very cheerful voice, “I don’t 
pretend to be neutral, and I’d just as lief fight duels as not, 
and I’m willing to state to you all that though I don’t know 
a damn thing about this case nor its merits, I like this man’s 
style. And I’m ready to state that I’ll take his place and fight 
any—or all of you—right hereand now. You, Major?” 

All eyes turned to him. He was a dark, eager youth, standing 
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with his slouch hat in his hand, his head thrown back, his mop of 
shiny black hair tossed from his forehead, his eyes glowing. The 
major hummed and fussed. 

“T have absolutely no quarrel with you, suh!” he said. 

“Nor with my friend yonder?” insisted the newcomer. 

“T should esteem it beneath my dignity to fight with a craven 
and a coward, suh!” the major saved his face. 

The stranger glanced at Keith, an amused light in his eyes. 

“We'll let it go at that,” he conceded. “Anybody else?” he 
challenged, eying them. 

Every one seemed busy getting ready to go home, and ap- 
peared not to hear him. After a moment he put on his felt hat 
and joined Keith and Ward, who were walking slowly toward the 
landing. 

“Well,” remarked a rough-looking Yankee—our old friend 
Graves of the Eurekas to his friend Carter—“I didn’t know 
anything would cool off the major like that!” 

“T reckon the major knew who he was talking to,” replied 
Carter. 

“Who is the cuss? I never saw him before.” 

“Don’t you know him? I reckon you must have heard of him, 
anyway. He’s just down from the Sierra. That’s the express 
rider, Johnny Fairfax—Diamond Jack, they call him.” 

Graves whistled an enlightened whistle. 


XLVIII 


OHNNY FAIRFAX accompanied Keith all the way back 
J to his office, although Talbot Ward said good-bye at 
the wharves. He bubbled over with conversation and 
enthusiasm, and seemed to have taken a great fancy to the 
lawyer. The theme of his glancing talk was the duel, over 
which he was immensely amused; but from it he diverged on the 
slightest occasion to comment on whatever for the moment 
struck his notice. 

“That was certainly the rottenest shooting I ever saw!” he 
exclaimed over and over, and then would go off into peals of 
laughter. “TI don’t see how twelve shots at that distance could 
miss! After the second exchange I concluded even the side line 
wasn’t safe, and I got behind a tree. Pays to be prompt in your 
decision; there were a hundred applicants for that tree a moment 
later. The bloodless duel as a parlour amusement! You ought 
to have charged that large and respectable audience an admission 
fee! That’s a good idea; I’ll present it to you! If you ever have 
another duel, you must havea good manager! There’s money in 
Tad 

Keith laughed a trifle ruefully. 

“T suppose it was funny,” he acknowledged. 

“Now don’t get huffy,” begged Johnny Fairfax. ‘What you 
ought to do is to learn to shoot. You'll probably need to know 
how if you keep on living around here.” His eye fell on a shoot- 
ing gallery. “Come in here,” he urged impulsively. 

The proprietor was instructed to load his pistols and for a 
dozen shots Keith was coached vehemently in the elementals of 
shooting—taught at least the theory of pulling steadily, of co- 
ordinating various muscles and psychological processes that 
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were not at all used to codrdination. He learned that mere 
steady aiming was a small part of it. 

“Anybody can do wonderful shooting with an empty pistol,” 
said Johnny contemptuously. “And anybody can hold as 
steady as a rock—until he pulls the trigger.” 

“It’s interesting,” conceded Keith; “mighty interesting. I 
didn’t know there was so much to it.” 

“Of course it’s interesting,” said Johnny. “And you’re only 
at the rudiments. Look here!” 

And, to the astonishment of Keith, the worshipful adoration of 
the shooting-gallery proprietor, and the awe of the usual audience 
that gathered at the sound of the reports, he proceeded to give an 
exhibition of the skill that had made him famous. The shooting 
galleries of those days used no puny twenty-twos. Derringers, 
pocket revolvers, and the huge “navies”. were at hand—with 
reduced loads, naturally—for those who in habitual life affected 
these weapons. Johnny shot with all of them, displaying the 
tricks of the gunman with all the naive enthusiasm of youth. 
His manner throughout was that engaging mixture of modesty 
afraid of being thought conceited and eager pride in showing his 
skill so attractive to everybody. At first he shot deliberately, 
splitting cards, hitting marbles, and devastating whole rows of 
clay pipes. Then he took to secreting the weapons in various 
pockets from which he produced and discharged them in light- 
ning time. His hand darted with the speed and precision of a 
snake’s head. 

“T’ve just been fooling with shooting things tossed in the air,” 
he said, exuberant with enthusiasm. ‘But I’m afraid we can’t 
try that here.” 

“T’m afraid not,” agreed the proprietor regretfully. 

“Tt really isn’t very hard, once you get the knack.” 

“Oh, no,” said the proprietor with elaborate sarcasm. ‘‘Say,”’ 
he went on earnestly,“I suppose it ain’t no use trying to hire 
you-——”’ 

Johnny shook his head, smiling. 

“JT was afraid not,” observed the proprietor disappointedly. 
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“You'd be the making of this place. Drop in any time you 
want practice. Won’t cost you a cent. Would you mind 
telling me your name?” 

“Fairfax,” replied Johnny, gruffly embarrassed. 

“Not Diamond Jack?” hesitated the proprietor. 

“T’m sometimes called that,” conceded Johnny, still more 
gruffly. “How much is it?” 

“Not one gosh-dinged continental red cent,” cried the man; 
“and I’m pleased to meet you.” 

Johnny shook his extended hand, mumbled something, and 
bolted for the street. Keith followed, laughing. 

“Tt seems you’re quite a celebrity,” he observed. 

But Johnny refused to pursue that subject. 

“You come with me and buy you a pistol,” he growled. “You 
ought not to be allowed loose. You're as helpless as a baby.” 

Johnny picked out a small .31 calibre revolver and a supply of 
ammunition, 

‘Now you practise!” was his final warning and advice. 

Keith went home with a new glow at his heart. He was ripe 
for a friend. 

Johnny seemed to have little to do for the moment. He never 
volunteered information as to his business or his plans, and Keith 
never inquired. But the young express rider fell into the habit 
of dropping in at Keith’s office. He was always very apologetic 
and solicitous as to whether or no he was interrupting, saying that 
he had stopped for only ten seconds; but he invariably ended in 
the swivel chair with a good cigar. Keith was at this time busy; 
but he was never too busy for Johnny Fairfax. The latter was a 
luxury to which he treated himself. Johnny was not only wel- 
come because he was practically Keith’s only friend, but also his 
frank and engaging comments on men and things were gradually 
giving the harassed lawyer a new point of view on the society in 
which he found himself. Keith, asa newcomer in a community 
already established, had naturally accepted the prominent 
figures in that community as he would have accepted prominent 
figures anywhere: that is, as respectable, formidable, admirable, 
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solid, unquestioned pillars of society. He was of a modest 
disposition and disinclined to question. He respected them as 
any modest young man respects those older and more successful 
than himself. For the same reason he accepted their views and 
their authority; or, if he questioned them, he did so sadly, almost 
guiltily, with many heart-searchings. 

But Johnny Fairfax held no such attitude. Not he! The 
city’s great names had scant respect frora him! Not for an 
instant did he hesitate to criticise or analyze the most renowned. 
It was not long before he learned all about the Cora trial and 
Keith’s subsequent efforts to discipline McDougall and his as- 
sociates. 

“T hope you get ’em!”’ said he; ‘‘the whole lot! I don’t know 
much about this McDougall; but I do know his friends, and most 
of ’em aren’t worth thinkin’ about. They’re big people here, but 
back where I came from, in old Virginia, the best of ’em wouldn’t 
be overseers on a plantation. That’s why they like it so much 
out here. Look at that gang! Casey has been in the peni- 
tentiary, Rowlee ran some little blackleg sheet down South 
until they run him out—— I tell you, sir, asa Southerner I’m not 
proud of the Southerners out here. They’re a cheap lot, most of 
’em. They were a cheap lot home. The only difference is that 
back there everybody knew it, and out here everybody thinks 
they’re great people because they get up on their hind legs and 
say so out loud. That old bluff, Major Miles, he was put out of 
a Richmond club, sir, for cheatin’ at cards—I know that for a 
fact!?* 

Somehow, this frank criticism was like a breeze of fresh air to 
Keith: it put new courage into him. Johnny Fairfax had no 
interests in the city; he had no fear; his viewpoint was free from 
all sham; he was newly in from the outside. Through his eyes 
things fell into perspective. Suddenly San Francisco upper 
society became to Keith what it really was: a welter of cheap, 
bragging, venal, self-seeking men, with here and there an honest 
fine character standing highabove. And he began, but dimly, to 
see that the real men of the place were not—as yet—well known. 
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Probably one of the most impressive and typical figures of the 
time was Justice of the Supreme Court Terry. In the eyes of 
those too close to events to have a clear sense of proportion, he 
was one of the great men of his period. Courtly, handsome, with 
haughty manners, of aristocratic bearing, fiercely proud, touchily 
quarrelsome on “points of honour,” generous but a bitter hater, 
he and his equally handsome, proud, and fiery wife were con- 
sidered by many people of the time as embodying the ideal of 
Southern chivalry. But Johnny Fairfax would have none of it. 

“He a typical Southern gentleman!” he laughed. “As being 
born in the South myself, I repudiate that! I know too much 
about Terry. Why, look here: he’s a good sport, and he’s got 
ability, and he makes friends, and he isn’t afraid of anything. 
But then you stop. He’s not a gentleman! It shows most 
particularly when he gets mad. Then he’ll throw over anything 
—anything—to have his own way. He’sa big man now, but he 
won’t be knee-high to a June bug before he gets done.” 

Johnny’s prediction was long in fulfilment; but a score of 
years later it came to pass, and Judge Terry’s reputation has 
sunk almost to the level of that of his brother on the bench— 
Judge “Ned” McGowan. 

“They’re all a bad lot,” Johnny finished, “and I hope you lick 
them! You don’t know all the good folks in this town yet!” 


XLIX 


ALHOUN BENNETT dropped the matter, and con- 
tented himself with cutting Keith dead whenever they 
happened to meet. Jimmy Ware and Black were men of 

a different sort; indeed McDougall had made them his associates 
mainly because of their knowledge of the city’s darker phases and 
their unscrupulousness. In the admirable organization thus 
sketched Calhoun Bennett had acted as a sort of go-between. 

After theduel these two precious citizens held many anxious con- 
sultations. They could not tell just how much evidence Keith had 
succeeded in gathering, but they knew that plenty of it existed. 
If the matter came to an issue, they suspected the consequences 
might be serious. Either Keith or his evidence must in some way 
be got ridof. Black, who was inclined by instinct and training to 
ve direct, was in favour of the simple expedient of hiring assassins. 

“Won’t do,” negatived the more astute Ware. “The thing 
will be traced back to us—not legally, of course, but to a moral 
certainty, and while they won’t be able to prove anything on us, 
the state of the public mind is such that hell would pop.” 

“He says he won’t fight another duel,” said Black doubtfully. 

ce No. ”) 

“We've got to kill him in a street quarrel, then.” 

“He’s got tobekilledin astreet quarrel,’’amended Ware, “ that’s 
certain; but nobody even remotely connected with this Cora trial 
must seem to have anything to do with it. It must have the ap- 
pearance of a private quarrel from away outside. Otherwise——”’ 

“Got anybody in mind?” asked the practical Black. 

“Yes, and he ought to be here at any moment.” 

As though Jimmy Ware’s words had been the cue for which he 
waited, Morrell here entered the room. 
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T THREE o’clock in the afternoon of May 14, 1856, 
A the current issue of the Bulletin was placed on sale. A 
very few minutes later a copy found its way into the 
hands of James Casey. Casey at that time, in addition to his 
political cares, was editor of a small sheet he called the Sunday 
Times. With this he had strenuously supported the extreme wing 
of the Law party, which, as has been explained, comprised also 
the gambling and lawless element. It was suspected by some that 
his paper was more or less subsidized for the purpose, though 
the probability is that Casey found his reward merely in political 
support. This Casey it was who, to his own vast surprise, had 
at a previous election been returned as elected supervisor; al- 
though he was not a candidate, his name was not on the ticket, 
and no man could be found who had voted for him. Indeed, 
he was not even a resident of the district. However, Yankee 
Sullivan, who ran the election, said officially the votes had been 
cast for him; so elected he was proclaimed. Undoubtedly he 
proved useful; he had always proved useful at elections and 
elsewhere, seldom appearing in person, but adept at selecting 
suitable agents. His methods were devious, dishonest, and 
rough. He was head of the Crescent Fire Engine Company, 
and was personally popular. In appearance he was a 
short, slight man, with a bright, keen face, a good forehead, 
a thin but florid countenance, dark curly hair, and light blue 
eyes, a type of unscrupulous Irish adventurer with a dash 
of romantic ideals. Like all the gentlemen rovers of his 
time, he was exceedingly touchy on the subject of “hon- 

our.” 
In the Bulletin of the date mentioned James Casey read these 
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words, apropos of the threat of one Bagby to shoot Casey on 
sight: 


It does not matter how bad a man Casey had been, or how 
much benefit it might be to the public to have him out of the 
way, we cannot accord to any one citizen the right to kill him, or 
even beat him, without justifiable provocation. The fact that 
Casey has been an inmate of Sing Sing prison in New York is no 
offence against the laws of this State; nor is the fact of his having 
stuffed himself through the ballot box, as elected to the Board of 
Supervisors from a district where it is said he was not even a 
candidate, any justification for Mr. Bagby to shoot Casey, how- 
ever richly the latter may deserve to have his neck stretched for 
such fraud on the public. 


Casey read this in the full knowledge that thousands of his 
fellow-citizens would also read it. His thin face turned white 
with anger. He crumpled the paper into a ball and hurled it 
violently into the gutter, settled his hat more firmly on his head, 
and proceeded at once to the Bulletin office with the full in- 
tention of shooting King on sight. Probably he would have 
done so, save for the accidental circumstance that King happened 
to be busy at a table, his back squarely to the door. Casey 
could not shoot a man in the back without a word. He was 
breathless and stuttering with excitement. King was alone, 
but an open door into an adjoining office permitted two wit- 
nesses to see and hear. 

“What do you mean by that article?” cried Casey in a 
strangled voice. 

King turned slowly, and examined his visitor, for a moment. 

‘‘What article?” he inquired at last. 

“That which says I was formerly an inmate of Sing Sing!” 

King gazed at him with a depth of detached, patient sad- 
ness in his dark eyes. 

“Ts it not true?” he asked finally. 

“That is not the question,’ retorted Casey, trying again 
to work himself up to the rage in which he had entered. “I. 
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do not wish my past acts raked up: on that point I am sen- 
sitive.” 

A faint smile came and went on King’s lips. 

“Are you done?” he asked still quietly; then, receiving no 
reply, he turned in his chair and leaned forward with a sudden 
intensity. His next words hit with the impact of bullets: 
“There’s the door! Go! Never show your face here again!” 
he commanded. 

Casey found himself moving toward the open door. He did 
not want to do this, he wented to shoot King, or at least to pro- 
voke a quarrel, but he was for the moment overcome by a 
stronger personality. At the door he gathered himself together 
a little. 

“Tl say in my paper what I please!” he asserted with a show 
of bravado. 

King was leaning back, watching him steadily. 

“You have a perfect right to do so,” he rejoined. “T shall 
never notice your paper.” 

Casey struck himself on the breast. 

“And if necessary I shall defend myself!” he cried. 

King’s passivity broke. He bounded from his seat bristling 
with anger. 

“Go!” he commanded sharply, and Casey went. 


LI 


EOPLE had already read King’s article in the Bulletin. 
P People had seen Casey heading for the Bulletin office 
with blood in his eye. The news had spread. When the 
Irishman emerged he found waiting for him a curious crowd. 
His friends crowded around asking eager questions. Casey 
answered with vague but bloodthirsty generalities: he wasn’t 
a man to be trifled with, and egad some people had to find that 
out! blackmailing was not a healthy occupation when it was 
aimed at a gentleman! He left the impression that King had 
recanted, had apologized, had even begged—there would be no 
more trouble. Uttering brags of this sort, Casey led the way 
to the Bank Exchange, a fashionable bar near at hand. Here 
he set up the drinks, and was treated in turn. His bragging 
became more boastful. He made a fine impression, but with- 
in his breast the taste of his interview with King curdled into 
dangerous bitterness. Casey could never stand much alcohol. 
The well-meant admiration and sympathy of his friends served 
only to increase his hidden, smouldering rage. His eyes be- 
came bloodshot, and he talked even more at random. 

In the group that surrounded him was our old acquaintance, 
Judge Edward McGowan—Ned McGowan—jolly, hard drink- 
ing, oily, but not as noisy as usual. He was watching Casey 
closely. The Honourable Ned was himself a fugitive from 
Pennsylvania justice. By dint of a gay life, a happy combina- 
tion of bullying and intrigue, he had made himself a place in 
the new city, and at last had “risen” to the bench. He was 
apparently all on the surface, but his schemes ran deep. Some 
historians claim that he had furnished King the documents 
proving Casey an ex-convict! Now, when he considered the 
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moment opportune, he drew Casey aside from the noisy group 
at the bar. 

“All this talk is very well,’ he said contemptuously to the 
Irishman, “but I see through it. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“T’ll get even with the ——, don’t you worry about that!” 
promised Casey, still blustering. 

This McGowan brushed aside as irrelevant. “Are you 
armed?” he asked. “No, that little weapon is too uncertain. 
Take this.” He glanced about him, and hastily passed to Casey 
a big “navy” revolver. “You can hide it under your cloak— 
so!”” He fixed Casey’s eyes with his own, and brought to bear 
on the little man all the force of his very vital personality. 
“Listen: King comes by here every evening. Everybody knows 
that, and everybody knows what has happened.” 

He stared at Casey significantly for a moment, then turned 
abruptly away. Casey, become suddenly quiet, his blustering 
mood fallen from him, his face thoughtful and white, his eyes 
dilated, said nothing. He returned to the bar, took a solitary 
drink, and walked out the door, his right hand concealed be- 
neath his long cloak. McGowan watched him intently, follow- 
ing to the door and looking after the other’s retreating form. 
Casey walked across the street, but stopped behind a wagon, 
where he stood, apparently waiting. McGowan, with a grunt 
of satisfaction, sauntered deliberately to the corner of the 
Bank Exchange. There he leaned against the wall, also 
waiting. 

For nearly an hour the two thus remained: Casey shrouded in 
his cloak, apparently oblivious to everything except the corner 
of Merchant and Montgomery streets, on which he kept his eyes 
fixed; McGowan lounging easily, occasionally speaking a low 
word to a passerby, Invariably the person so addressed came 
to a stop. Soon a little group had formed, idling with Judge 
McGowan. A small boy happening by was commandeered 
with a message for Pete Wrightman, the deputy sheriff, and 
shortly Pete arrived out of breath to join the group, 
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At just five o’clock the idlers stiffened to attention. King’s 
figure was seen to turn the corner of Merchant Street into Mont- 
gomery. Head bent, he walked toward the corner of the 
Bankers’ Exchange, the men on the corner watching him. 
When nearly at that point he turned to cross the street diago- 
nally. 

At the same instant Casey stepped forward from behind the 
wagon, throwing back his cloak. 


LIT 


HE same afternoon Johnny Fairfax and Keith were sitting 
together in the Monumental’s reading-room. They 
happened to be the only members in the building with 
the exception of Bert Taylor, who was never anywhere else. Of 
late Keith had acquired the habit of visiting the reading-room 
at this empty hour. He was beginning to shrink from meeting 
his fellowmen. Johnny Fairfax was a great comfort to him, for 
the express rider was never out of spirits, had a sane outlook, 
and entertained a genuine friendship for the young lawyer. 
Although yet under thirty years of age, he was already an “old- 
timer,” for he had come out in "49, and knew the city’s early 
history at first hand. 

“This old bell of yours is historical,” he told Keith. “TIt’s 
tolling called together the Vigilantes of fs es 

They sat gossiping for an hour, half sleepy with reaction 
from the fatigues of the day, smoking slowly, enjoying 
themselves. Everything was very peaceful—the long slant 
of a sunbeam through dust motes, the buzz of an early blue- 
bottle, the half-heard activities of some of the servants in 
the pantry beyond, preparing for the rush of the cocktail 
hour. Suddenly Johnny raised his head and pricked up his 
ears. 

‘What the deuce is that!” he exclaimed. 

They listened, then descended to the big open engine-room 
doors and listened again. From the direction of Market Street 
came the dull sounds of turmoil, shouting, the growl and roar 
of many people excited by something. Across the Plaza a 
man appeared, running. As he came nearer, both could see 
that his face had a very grim expression. 
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“Here!” called Johnny, as the man neared them. “Stop a 
minute! Tell us what’s the matter!” 

The man ceased running, but did not stop. He was panting 
but evidently very angry. His words came from between 
gritted teeth. 

“Fight,” he said briefly. ‘Casey and James King of William. 
King’s shot.” 

At the words something seemed to be stilled in Keith’s mind. 
Johnny seized the man by the sleeve. 

“Hold on,” he begged. ‘I know that kind of a fight. Tell 
us.’”” 

“Casey went up close to King, said ‘come on,’ and instantly 
shot him before King knew what he was saying.” 

“Killed?” 

“Fatally wounded.” 

“Where’s Casey?” 

“In jail—of course—where he’s safe—with his friends.” 

“Where you headed for?”’ 

“T’m going to get my gun!” said the man grimly, and began 
again to run. . 

They watched his receding figure until it swung around the 
corner and disappeared. Without warning a white-hot wave 
of anger swept over Keith. All the little baffling, annoying 
delays, enmities, technicalities, chicaneries, personal antago- 
nisms, evasions that had made up the Cora trial were init. He 
seemed to see clearly the inevitable outcome of this trial also. 
It would be another Cora-Richardson case over again. A 
brave spirit had been brutally blotted out by an outlaw who 
relied confidently on the usual exoneration. With an excla- 
mation Keith darted into the engine house to where hung the 
rope ready for an alarm. An instant later the heavy booming 
of the Monumental’s bell smote the air. 


LIII 
H AVING given this alarm, Keith, Johnny at his elbow, 


started toward thecentreofdisturbance. Fromitarose a 

dull, menacing roar, like the sound of breakers on a rocky 
coast. Many people, with much excitement, shouting, and vi- 
tuperation, were converging toward the common centre. As 
this was approached, it became more difficult, at last impossible, 
to proceed. The streets were packed, jammed. All sorts of 
rumours were abroad—King was dead—King was only slightly 
hurt—Casey was not in jail at all—Casey had escaped down the 
Peninsula—the United States warships had anchored off the foot 
of Market Street and were preparing to bombard the city. There 
was much rushing to. and fro without cause. And over all the 
roar could be distinguished occasionally single cries, as one 
may catch fragments of conversation in a crowded room, and all 
of these were sinister: “Hang him!”’ “Where ishe?” “Run him 
up on a lamp post!” “Bring him out!” “He’ll get away if left to 
the officers!” And over all the cries, the shouts, the curses, the 
noise of shuffling feet, the very sound of heavy breathing that 
the numbers of the mob magnified to a muffled, formidable 
undernote, pealed louder and louder the Monumental bell, 
which now Bert Taylor—or some one else—was ringing like 
mad. 

Keith’s eyes had become grim and inscrutable, and his mouth 
had settled into a hard, straight line. johnny’s interest had at 
first centred in the mob, but after a few curious glances at his 
companion he transferred it entirely to him. Johnny Fairfax 
was a judge of men and of crises; and now he was invaded with a 
great Curiosity to see how the one and the other were here to work 
out. With a determination that would not be gainsaid, Keith 
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thrust himself through the crowd until he had gained an ele- 
vated coping. Here he stood watching. Johnny, after a glance 
at his face, joined him. 

Suddenly in the entrance of Dunbar Alley, next the city jail, 
a compact group of men with drawn pistols appeared. They 
made their way rapidly to a carriage standing near, jumped in, 
and the driver whipped up his horses. With a yell of rage the 
crowd charged down, but recoiled instinctively before the 
presented pistols. The horses reared and plunged, and before 
anybody had gathered his wits sufficiently to seize the bridles, 
the whole equipage had disappeared around the corner of 
Kearney Street. 

“T must say that was well done,” said Johnny. 

“North and Charles Duane, with Casey, inside,’ commented 
Keith, as dispassionately as though reading from a catalogue. 
“Billy Mulligan and his deputies outside. That is to be re- 
membered.” 

A great mob had surged after the disappearing vehicle, but 
at least fifty yards in the rear. The remainder were following at a 
more leisurely pace. Almost immediately the street was empty. 
Keith climbed slowly down from his coping. 

“What do you intend doing?” asked Johnny curiously. 

“Nothing yet.” 

“But they’re getting him away!” 

“No,” said Keith, out of his local knowledge. ‘“They’re 
merely taking him to the county jail; it’s stronger.” 

They followed the crowd to the wide open space below the 
county jail. The latter was at that period a solidly built one- 
story building situated atop a low bluff. Below it the marshal 
had drawn up his officers. They stood coolly at ease. The mob, 
very excited, vociferated, surged back and forth. North and 
his men, busily and coolly, but emphatically, were warning them, 
over and over again, not to approach nearer. A single, con- 
certed rush would have overwhelmed the few defenders; but the 
rush was not made. Nevertheless, it could not be doubted that 
this time the temper of the people was very determined. The 
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excitement was growing with every minute. Cries again took 
coherence. 

“Hang him!” “Arrest the officers!” “Good, that’s it!” 
“Let’s take the jail!” 

A man burst through the front ranks, clambered up the low 
bluff on which stood the jail, turned, and attempted to harangue 
the crowd. He was instantly torn down by the officers. He 
fought like a wild cat, and the crowd, on the hair trigger as it 
was, howled and broke forward. But Marshal N orth, who 
really handled the situation intelligently, sharply commanded his 
men to desist, and instantly to release the orator. He knew 
better than to allow the matter to come to an issue of strength. 
Intensely excited, the man shouldered his way through the crowd, 
and, assisted by many hands, mounted the balcony of a two- 
story house. Thence he began to harangue, but so great was the 
confusion that he could not be heard. 

“Who is he?” “Who is that man?” voices cried from a 
dozen points. 

George Frank. a hotel keeper, possessed of a great voice, 
shouted back: 

“That is Thomas King i 

An officer seized Frank hastily by the collar. “Stop or I’) 
arrest you!” he threatened. 

“—brother of James King of William!” bellowed Frank, un 
daunted. 

“Bully for you!” muttered Johnny Fairfax, whose eyes were 
shining. 

Keith was watching the whole scene from beneath the brim of 
his hat, his eyes sombre and expressionless. Johnny glanced at 
him from time to time, but said nothing. 

From the balcony Thomas King continued to harangue the 
crowd. Little of what he said could be heard, but he was at a 
white heat of excitement, and those nearest him were greatly 
aroused. An officer made a movement to arrest him, but a 
hasty message from the sapient North restrained that. 

At that moment a great cheer burst out from the lower end of 
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the street. Over the heads of the crowd could be distinguished 
the glint of file after file of bayonets. 

“That’s the ticket!” cried an enthusiast near Keith and 
Johnny. ‘Here come the militia boys! Now we’ll soon have 
the jail!” 

The bayonets bobbed steadily through the crowd, deployed in 
front of the jail, and turned to face the mob. A great groan 
went up. 

“Sold!” cried the enthusiast. 

These were volunteers from the Law.and Order party, hastily 
armed from the militia armouries, and thrown in front of the jail 
for its protection. 

Immediately they had taken position the jail door opened, and 
there appeared a rather short, carefully dressed man, with side 
whiskers, carrying his hat in his hand. He stood for a moment, 
appealing for attention, one arm upraised. Little by little the 
noise died down. 

“Who is that?” inquired Johnny. 

He received no reply from Keith, but the enthusiast informed 
him: 

“That’s our beloved mayor—Van Ness,” said he. 

When quiet had at length been restored, Van Ness addressed 
them: 

“You are here creating an excitement,” he said, “which may 
lead to occurrences this night which will require years to wipeout. 
You are now labouring under great excitement, and I advise you 
quietly to disperse. I assure you the prisoner is safe. Let the 
law have its course and justice will be done.” 

Up to this point Van Ness had been listened to with respect, 
but at the last word he received such a chorus of jeers and cat 
calls that he retired hastily. 

“How about Richardson?” they demanded of him. ‘‘ Where’s 
the law in Cora’s case?” ‘To hell with such justice!” 

“Not the popular orator,” observed Johnny Fairfax. 

More soldiers came, and then more, at short intervals, until 
the square was filled with shining bayonets. Johnny was 
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frankly disgusted. As a man of action he too well understood 
that this particular crisis was practically over. From this mob 
the jail was safe. 

“They lost their chance talking,” he said. “They ought to 
have rushed the jail first pop. Now the whole thing will fizzle 
out slowly. Let’s go get supper.” 

Without reply Keith descended from his perch. They hunted 
some time for a restaurant. All were closed for the sufficient 
reason that their staffs were on the streets. Finally they dis- 
covered a Chinese chop house prepared to serve them, and here 
they ate. Johnny was voluble in his scorn for the manner in 
which a golden opportunity had been allowed to slip by. Keith 
was very taciturn. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said abruptly at last. “Let’s get 
some news.” 

They learned that King was still alive, though badly wounded 
in the left breast; that he could not be moved; that he was at- 
tended by Dr. Beverly Cole and a half score of the best surgeons 
of the city; that a mass meeting had been called at the Plaza. 
Indeed, there could be no doubt that the centre of excitement had 
been shifted to the Plaza. Men by thousands, all armed, were 
marching in that direction. Johnny and Keith found the square 
jammed, but the latter led the way by devious alleys to the rear 
of the Monumental headquarters, and so out to a little second- 
story balcony. 

Below them the faces of the packed mass of humanity showed 
white in the dim light from the street lamps and the buildings. 
Arms gleamed. Every roof top, every window, every balcony 
was crowded. From the latter vehement orators held forth. All 
wanted to talk at once. Some of these people were, as our 
chronicler of the time quaintly expresses it, “considerably 
tight.” Keith looked them all over with an appraising eye, 
listening at the same time to incendiary speeches advising the 
battering down of the jail and the hanging of all its inmates. 
Occasionally one of the cooler headed would get in a few words, 
but invariably was interrupted by some well-meaning hot head. 
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There seemed to be a great diversity of opinion both among the 
people on the balcony and those below. Keith listened atten- 
tively for a time, then, with the abruptness that had character- 
ized his movements and decisions since the moment he had heard 
the news of King’s assassination, he turned away. 

““Let’s go,” he said briefly. 

“Oh, hold on!” cried Johnny, aghast. “‘It’s just the shank of 
the evening! We'll miss all the fun.” 

“There'll be nothing done,” said Keith with decision. 

“T’m more in hopes,” persisted Johnny. “I'll bet there are 
ten thousand men here, armed and angry, and getting angrier 
every minute. They could fairly eat up that lot at the jail.” 

“They won’t,” said Keith. 

“T’ll bet one good man could turn them loose in a minute.” 

Suddenly Keith’s dour taciturnity broke. ‘‘You’re perfectly 
right,” he conceded; ‘‘but the point is that good men won’t lead 
arabble. If we’re to have good leaders we must have something 
for them to lead. If we’re to cure these conditions, we must do 
things in due order. This cannot be remedied by mere excite- 
ment nor by deeds done under excitement. I have not yet seen 
anything that promises either satisfaction or reform.” 

“What do you propose doing, then?” asked Johnny, his in- 
tuitions again satisfying him that here was the man to tie to. 

“Walk about,” replied Keith. 

They walked about. In the course of the evening they looked 
in on a dozen meetings of which they had news—in the Pioneer 
Club,.in rooms over the old Bella Union, in a saloon off Mont- 
gomery Street, at the offices of various merchants. Keith looked 
carefully over the personnel of each of these various meetings, 
listened a minute or so, and went out. By some of the men so 
gathered Johnny was quite impressed, but Keith shook his head. 

“These meetings are being held by clubs or cliques,” he 
explained his disbelief in them. “They influencea certain 
following, but not a general following. This must be a 
general movement or none at all. The right people haven’t 
taken hold.” 
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About midnight he unexpectedly announced that he was 
going homeand tobed. Johnny was frankly scandalized. 

“T think nothing will happen in this matter,” said Keith. 
“The time for mob violence has passed. If an attack were now to 
be made, I should consider it unfortunate, and should not want to 
be mixed up init, anyway. A mob attack is nothing but a mani- 
festation of sheer lawlessness.” 

“And you’re keen for the dear law, of course,” said Johnny 
with sarcasm. 

“There is a difference between mere laws and the law. There 
is a time—either here or coming soon—when laws may be broken 
that justice may be done. But no popular movement will 
succeed unless it has behind it the solemn essential human law. 
Good-night.” 


LIV 
O: THIS same afternoon of King’s assassination Nan 


Keith was expecting Sansome in for tea. Afternoon tea 

was then an exotic institution, practically unknown in 
California society. Ben Sansome was about the only man of 
Nan’s acquaintance who took it as a matter of course, without 
either awkwardness, embarrassment, or ill-timed jest. The day 
had been fine, and several times she had regretted her promise as 
she cast an eye at the glow over the gilt-edged tops of the western 
hills. The sunset through the Golden Gate must to-day be very 
fine. 

And Ben Sansome had failed her! She had made certain 
little especial preparations—picked flowers, herself cut the 
sandwiches thin, put on her most becoming tea gown. As time 
passed she became more and more annoyed. She was dis- 
appointed not so much at the absence of Ben Sansome as a 
person as at the waste of her efforts. 

But at six o’clock, when she had given him up, and was about 
to change from her tea gown, he came in, full of apologies, very 
flustered, and bursting with news. 

“King was shot on the street by Casey,” he told her, trying 
not unsuccessfully for his habitual detached manner. “I 
stopped to get the news for you. King is not dead, but probably 
fatally wounded. Casey is in jail. There is a great public ex- 
citement—a mob is forming. I’ve been expecting something of 
the sort. King has been pretty free with his comments.” 

At seven o’clock Nan jumped to her feet in a sudden panic. 

“Why, I wonder where Milton is!” she cried. “He’s never 
deen so late as this before!” 

“He’s probably stayed downtown to follow the course of the 
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excitement. Naturaily he would. He may not get home te 
supper at all.” 

Wing Sam announced supper. He was unheeded. Even 
Gringo, his ears cocked, watched the door, getting up uneasily, 
whining, sniffing inquiringly, and lying down again. At half- 
past seven Sansome firmly intervened. 

“Youre going to make yourself ill,” he insisted, “if you don’t 
eat something. I am hungry, anyway; and I’m not going to 
leave you until he comes back.” 

“Oh, you must be starved! How thoughtless I am!’ she 
cried. 

Sansome, who, it must be confessed, had been somewhat 
chagrined at the apparent intensity of her anxiety, was, within 
the next two hours, considerably reassured. Nan never did 
things halfway. For the moment she had forgotten her guest. 
He was certainly very kind, very thoughtful—as always—to stay 
here with her. She must not oppress his spirits. But the 
inner tension was terrible. She felt that shortly something 
must snap. And after supper, when they had returned to the 
drawing-room, a queer, low, growling, distant roar, borne on a 
chance shift of wind, broke one of her sentences in the middle. 

“What’s that?” she cried, but before Sansome had replied, she 
knew what it was, the roar of the mob! And Milton was some- 
where there! ; 

Suddenly a wave of reaction swept her, of anger. Why was he 
there? Why wasn’theat home? Why had he made no attempt 
to relieve her cruel anxiety? A messenger—it would have been 
very simple! And Ben Sansome was so kind—as always. She 
turned to him with a new decision. 

“T know you are dying to go see what is going on,” she said. 
“You simply must not stay here any longer on my account. I 
insist! Indeed, I think V’ll go to bed.” But Ben Sansome, 
his manner becoming almost caressingly protective, would not 
listen. 

“Tt isn’t safe to leave you alone,” he told her. “All the worst 
elements of the city will be out. No woman should be left 
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alone in times of such danger. I should feel most uneasy at 
leaving you before your husband comes in.” 

His words were correct enough, but he managed to convey 
his opinion that he was only fulfilling what should have been 
Keith’s first and manifest duty. She made no reply. The 
conversation languished and died. They sat in the lamplight 
opposite each other, occasionally exchanging a word or so. 
Sansome was content and enjoying himself. He conceived that 
the stars were fighting for him, and he was enjoying the hour. 
Nan, a prey alternately to almost uncontrollable fits of anxiety 
and flaming resentment, could hardly sit still. 

About midnight Gringo pricked up his ears and barked sharply. 
A moment later Keith came in. 

He was evidently dead tired and wholly preoccupied. He 
hung up his hat absently. Nan had sprung to her feet. 

“Oh, how could you!”’ she cried, the pent exasperation in her 
voice. “I’ve been so anxious! I didn’t know what might have 
happened!” 

“T’m all right,” replied Keith briefly. ‘Sorry you were wor- 
ried. No chance to send you word.” 

His apparent indifference added fuel to Nan’s irritation. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Ben, I should have been stark, staring 
crazy, here all alone!”’ 

Keith for the first time appeared to notice Sansome’s presence. 
He nodded at him wearily. 

“Mighty good of you,” said he. ‘TI appreciate it.” 

“TI thought some man ought to be in the house at a time of 
such public excitement,” rejoined Sansome significantly. 

Keith failed to catch, or elected not to notice, the implication. 
Nan’s cheeks turned red. 

Without further remark Keith walked across to lock the 
window; returning, he extinguished a small lamp on the side 
table. He was tired out, knew he must be up early, and wanted 
above everything to get to bed. The hint was sufficiently ob- 
vious. Sansome rose. Nan’s flush deepened with mortifica- 
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“Well, I'll just run along,” said Sansome cheerfully. He 
did not ask for news of the evening, nor did Keith volunteer it. 
Keith nodded at him briefly and indifferently. He did not 
mean to be rude, but his wearied mind was filled to the exclusion 
of everything else with the significance of this day. 

Nan, feeling that she must make amends, followed Sansome 
into the hall. Her anxiety for Keith’s safety relieved, her 
whole reaction was indignantly toward Sansome. 

“T’m sorry to have you go,” she said, with a feeling that other 
circumstances could not have called out. ‘I don’t know what 
I'd have done without you!” 

Sansome’s sensitive intuitions thrilled to the feeling. 

“Your husband is here to take care of you—now,”’ he mur- 
mured. “TI must be off.” He took her hand, and bent over 
her, gazing into her eyes with the concentration of a professional 
hypnotist. ‘‘Good-night,” he said, with a world of unexpressed 
meaning. “Try to get some sleep—Nan.” He said her name 
in a lower tone, almost lingeringly, then turned abruptly and 
went out. 

Nan stood looking for a moment at the closed door. The 
effect of his personality was on her spirit, the mantle of his care 
for her, his consideration for her every mood, wrapped her about 
gratefully. 

She found the lights all out, and Keith already half undressed. 

“T must say, Milton,” she said, “you might have been a 
little less rude to Mr. Sansome. It would have only been decent 
after he had sat up here until all hours.” 

Keith, whose wide eyes would have showed him to be wholly 
preoccupied with some inner vision or problem, answered im- 
patiently from the surface of his mind: 

“What in the world did I do to Sansome?” 

“You didn’t do anything, that’s the trouble. Do you realize 
he waited here over six hours for you to come in?” 

“Oh, I guess he’ll pull through,” said Keith a little cons 
temptuously. 

Nan became indignant. 
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“At least,” she retorted, “you ought to be grateful that he 
stayed to protect the place!” 

“The place was in no danger,” said Keith, yawning. 

She checked herself, and made a fresh start. 

“What’s it all about? What’s happened? Where have you 
been?” she asked. 

Keith roused himself with an effort. 

“T’ve been a little of everywhere. Lord, I’m tired! There’s 
a mob about trying to get up nerve to hang Casey. I suppose 
you’ve heard that Casey shot King this afternoon?”’ 

“Yes, I heard that.” 

“Well, when I saw nothing was going to happen, I came 
home, though I’m not sure the trouble is over.” 

Having said this, Keith fell gratefully to his pillow. Nan 
was nervous, wide-awake, curious. She asked a number of 
questions. Keith answered with extreme brevity. He was 
temporarily exhausted. Shortly he fell asleep between two 
sentences. 


LV 


HE following morning Keith woke early, slipped to the 
kitchen where he was fed by Wing Sam, and was 


downtown before Nan, who had not so promptly fallen 
asleep, had yet stirred. Even at that hour the streets were 
crowded. Many—and the majority of these were “consider- 
ably tight,” or otherwise looking the worse for wear—had been 
up all night, unable to tear themselves away from the fasci- 
nating centres of excitement. The majority, however, had, 
like Keith, snatched some repose, and now were out eager to 
discover what a new day might bring forth. 

The morning newspapers had been issued. Each man held 
a copy of one of them open at the editorial column, and others 
tucked away under his arm. Never had there been such a cir- 
culation; and in the case of the Herald never would so many be 
sold again. For that ill-starred sheet, mistaking utterly the 
times, held boldly along the way of its sympathies. It spoke 
of the assassination as an “affray”; held forth violently against 
the mob spirit of the evening before; and stated vehemently its 
opinion that now that “Justice is regularly administered” 
there was no excuse for even the threat of public violence. If 
there had been any doubt as to the depth to which public 
opinion was at last stirred, the reception of the Herald’s edito- 
riai would have settled it. Actually, for the moment, indignation 
seemed to run more strongly against that sheet than against 
Casey himself. 

Keith glanced over this editorial with a half smile, tossed the 
paper in the gutter, and opened the Alia for news. King, still 
living, had been removed from the office of the Express Company 
to a room in the Montgomery Block. There, attended by his 
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wife, Dr. Beverly Cole, and a whole corps of volunteer physicians, 
he was making a fight for life. The bullet had penetrated his 
left breast. That was all that was to be reported at present. 
Keith glanced at the third page. His eye was caught by this 
notice: 


THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 


The members of the Vigilance Committee in good standing 
will please meet at No. 105} Sacramento Street, this day, 
Thursday, 15th instant, at nine o’clock a. M. 

By order of the 
COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN. 


While he was still gazing thoughtfully at this Johnny Fairfax, 
fresh as the morning, appeared at his elbow. 

“Hello, wise man,” he greeted him cheerily. ‘You were a good 
prophet—and you got some sleep. I hung around all night, but 
nothing new was done.” 

“Look here,” said Keith, placing his finger on the notice, “do 
you suppose this genuine?” 

Johnny read the notice. 

“Couldn’t say.” 

“Because if this is actually the old Committee of ’51, it means 
business.” 

“There’s one way to find out.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Go and see,” advised Johnny. 

Number 1053 Sacramento Street proved to be a big three- 
storied barnlike structure that had been built by a short-lived 
political party called the Know Nothings. Already the hall 
was packed to its full capacity, the entrance ways jammed, and 
@ big crowd had gathered in the streets. 

“Fine chance we have here!”’ observed Johnny ruefully. 

They stood well free of the press for a few moments, watching. 
More men were coming from all directions. But Johnny was 
resourceful, and likewise restless. 
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“Let’s prowl around a little,” he suggested to his companion. 

They prowled to such good purpose that they discovered, at 
the rear of the building, opening into a blind alley, a narrow 
wooden stairway. It was unguarded and untenanted. 

“Here we are,” pronounced Johnny. 

They ascended it, and immediately found themselves in a 
small room back of the stage or speaker’s platform. It con- 
tained about a score of men. Their aspect was earnest, serious, 
grave. Although there was a sufficiency of chairs, they were all 
afoot, gathered in a loose group, in whose centre stood William 
Coleman, his massive shoulders squared, his large bony hands 
clenched at his side, his florid complexion even more flushed 
than usual, his steady eye travelling slowly from one face to an- 
other. Again the strange contradictions in his appearance 
struck Keith with the impact of a distinct shock—the low 
smoothed hair, the sweeping blue-black moustache, the vivid 
colour, and high cheek bones of the typical gambler—the clear 
eye, firm mouth, incisive, deliberate speech, the emanation 
of personality that inspired confidence. Next him, talking 
earnestly, stood Clancey Dempster, a small man, mild of manner, 
blue eyed, with light, smooth hair, the last man in the room one 
would have picked for great firmness and courage, yet destined 
to play one of the leading réles in this crisis. The gigantic 
merchant, Truett, towered above him, he who had calmly held 
two fighting teamsters apart by their collars; and homely, stub- 
born, honest Farwell, direct, uncompromising, inspired with 
tremendous single-minded earnestness, but tender as a girl to 
any under dog; and James Dows, rough and ready, humorous, 
blasphemous, absolutely direct, endowed with “horse sense,” 
eccentric, but of fundamentally good judgment; Hossfros of ’ 513 
Dr. Beverly Cole, high spirited, distinguished looking, courtly; 
the excitable, active, nervous, talkative, but staunch Tom 
Smiley; Isaac Blucome whose signature as “33, Secretary” was to 
become terrible; fiery little George Ward, willing—but unable— 
to whip his weight in wild cats. As Keith recognized these men, 
and others of their stamp, he nodded his head contentedly, 
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Johnny Fairfax must have caught the same impression, for he 
leaned across to whisper to Keith, his eyes shining: 

“We've hit it!” 

Their entrance had passed unnoticed in the absorption of 
discussion. Coleman was speaking, evidently in final decision. 

“It is a serious business,” said he. ‘It is no child’s play. It 
may prove very serious. We may get through quickly, so safely, 
or we may so involve ourselves as never to get through.” 

“The issue is not of choice, but of expediency,” urged Demp- 
ster. “Shall we have vigilance with order or a mob with 
anarchy?” 

Coleman pondered a moment, then threw up his head. 

“On two conditions I will accept the responsibility—absolute 
obedienoe, absolute secrecy.” 

Without waiting for a reply to this he threw open a door, and 
followed by the others, stepped out on the platform. A roar 
greeted their appearance. Johnny and Keith, remaining mod- 
estly in the background, lingered near the open door. 

The hall was filled to its utmost capacity. Every inch of 
floor space was occupied, and men perched on sills, clung to 
beams. Coleman raised his hand and obtained an immediate 
dead silence. 

“In view of the miscarriage of justice in the courts,” he an- 
nounced briefly, “it has been thought expedient to revive the 
Vigilance Committee. An Executive Council was chosen by 
a representative of the whole body. I have been asked to 
take charge. I will do so, but must stipulate that I am to be 
free to choose the first council myself. Is that agreed?”’ 

A roar of assent answered him. 

“Very well, gentlemen. I shall request you to vacate the 
hall. Ina short time the books will be open for enrollment.” 

He turned and reéntered the anteroom followed by the others. 
in so doing he came face to face with the intruders. 

“This is not your place, gentlemen,” he told them courte- 
ously. 

They retired down the narrow back stairs. and joined the 
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huge throng that filled the streets, waiting patiently and quietly, 
its eyes fixed on the closed doors of the hall. In a remarkably 
short time these doors were thrown open. Those nearest surged 
forward. Inside the passage were twelve men, later to be known 
as the Executive Committee. These held back the rush, ad- 
mitting but one man ata time. The crowd immediately caught 
the idea. There was absolutely no excitement. Every man 
was grimly in earnest. Cries of “Order! Order! Line up!” 
came from different parts of the throng. A rough quadruple 
queue was formed extending down the street. There was no 
talk nor smiles, none of the usual rough joking. Each waited 
his turn without impatience. 

Johnny Fairfax and Keith, owing to the chance that they had, 
entered the crowd from the nearby alley and found themselves 
close to the head of the line. As they neared the entrance, and 
so could hear what was there going on, they found that each 
applicant was being closely scrutinized and interrogated. The 
great majority passed this ordeal, but several men were perem- 
torily turned back with a warning not to try again. 

Keith’s turn came. He was conscious of the scrutiny of many 
eyes; he heard the word “pass” pronounced by some one in the 
background, and climbed the stairs. At the top he was directed 
to an anteroom at the left. Here behind a table sat Coleman, 
Dempster, and a third man unknown to him. To them he re- 
peated the words of an oath of secrecy, and then was passed into 
another room where Isaac Bluxome sat behind a ledger. In this 
he wrote his name. 

“Your number is 178,” said Bluxome to him. “By that 
number, and not by your name, you are henceforth to be known 
here. Never use names, always their numbers, in referring to 
other members.” 

Thence Keith was directed to the main hall where were those 
already admitted. These were gathered in groups discussing the 
situation. In a moment Johnny Fairfax joined him. 

“179, Iam,” said Johnny. His eyes swept the hall. ‘Not 
much mob spirit about this; it looks like business.” 
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They hung around for an hour. The hall slowly filled. 
Finally, learning that nothing further was to be done until the 
enrollment had finished, they wandered out again into the street. 
The unbroken lines of applicants extended as far down the street 
as the eye could see. 

All that day the applicants, orderly and grim with purpose, 
were passed through in line. By mid-day it was seen that the 
Know-Nothing Hall was going to be too small for the meeting 
that would later take place. Therefore, a move was made to the 
Turnverein Hall. After enrolling, no man departed from the 
vicinity forlong. Short absences for hastily snatched meals were 
followed by hurried returns lest something be missed. From 
time to time reports were circulated as to the activities of the 
Executive Committee, which had been in continuous session 
since its appointment. Thus it was said that an Examining 
Committee had been appointed to scrutinize the applicants; that 
the members of the Executive Committee had been raised to 
twenty-six, that Oscar Smith had been appointed chief of police. 
The latter rumour was immediately verified by the energetic 
activities of that able citizen. He, or his messengers, darted here 
and there searching for individuals wanted as doorkeepers, guards, 
or police officers. His regulations also began to be felt. By 
evening only registered members of the committee were allowed 
on the floor of the hall, even the expostulating reporters being 
gently but firmly ejected. 

Nobody manifested the least excitement or impatience. At 
eight o’clock Coleman came out of one of the side rooms, and, 
mounting a table, called for order. 

“A military organization is deemed necessary,” he said crisply. 
“Numbers one to one hundred will please assemble in the south- 
west corner of the room; numbers one hundred and one to two 
hundred will take the first window; numbers two hundred and 
one to three hundred the second window, and so on.” He 
hesitated and looked over the assembly. “Que les Francais, se 
mettent au centre,’ he ended. 

This command in a foreign language was made necessary by 
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the extraordinary number of Frenchmen who had first answered 
the call of gold in the El Dorado of ’49; and then with equal 
enthusiasm responded to this demand for essential justice. 

Coleman waited while the multitude shifted here and there. 
When the component parts had again come to rest he made his 
next announcement: 

“Now each company will elect its own officers, but those 
officers are subject to the orders of the Executive Committee.” 

Numbers one hundred and one to two hundred inclusive, the 
company in which Keith and Johnny Fairfax found themselves, 
were for the most part strangerstoone another. They exchanged 
glances, hesitating as to how to begin. Then a small, spectacled 
man spoke up. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “we must get organized as rapidly as 
possible. Mr. Coleman is waiting. We need for a leader a man 
who is experienced in active life. I nominate John Fairfax as 
captain of this company.” 

Johnny gasped and turned red. 

“Who’s your little friend?” Keith whispered. 

“Never saw him before in my life,” replied Johnny. 

The announcement was received with indecision. Nobody 
immediately replied or commented aloud on the nomination, but 
men were asking each other in undertones. The little spectacled 
man saw this, and spoke up again: 

“Perhaps I should say that Mr. Fairfax is better known as 
Diamond Jack.” 

Faces cleared, heads nodded. A murmur of recognition 
replaced the puzzled frowning. “Good man,” “The express 
rider,” “Danny Randall’s man,” they told each other. 

“T do not know Mr. Fairfax,” the spectacled man was saying, 
“but I saw his name just before mine on the register.” 

“This is Fairfax,” said Keith, thrusting the reluctant Johnny 
forward. 

He was elected to the post by acclamation. 

“Nominations for a lieutenant?” suggested the spectacled 
man. but Keith interrupted. 
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“Tf you all have as much confidence in Mr. Fairfax as I have,” 
said he, “perhaps you'll give him free hand and let him pick his 
own oficers” 

This seemed a good idea, and was instantly adopted. 

“Well, I thank you, gentlemen,” said Johnny, “and we’ll do 
cur best to become efficient. Report your names and addresses 
to this gentleman here——” 

“Wiley,” supplied the little man. 

“We shall drill to-morrow at eight sharp, Bring whatever 
weapons # 

But Coleman was again speaking and on this very subject: 

“The committee have arranged with George Law,” he was 
saying, “to supply or hire muskets to the number of several 
thousands. These weapons will be at this hall to-morrow 
morning early. Company captains can then make their requi- 
sitions.” 

A murmur of inquiry swept the hall. ‘‘George Law? Where 
did he get several thousand muskets?”’ And the counter current of 
information making its way slowly—they were only flintlocks, 
perfectly efficient though, had bayonets—superseded govern- 
ment arms—brought out some time ago by Law to arm some 
mysterious filibustering expedition that had fizzled. 

In this manner, without confusion, an organization of two 
thousand men was formed, sixteen military companies officered 
and armed. 

Shortly after Coleman dismissed the meeting. Its members 
dispersed to their homes. Absolute quiet descended on the city, 
which slept under the moon. 





LVI 


O THE thoughtful bystander all this preparation had 
T its significance and its portent, which became the stronger 
when he contemplated the dispositions of the Law and 

Order party. The latter had been not less vigorous, and its 
strength could not be doubted. The same day that marked the 
organization of the Vigilantes saw the regular police force largely 
increased. In addition, the sheriff issued thousands of summonses 
to citizens, calling on them for service ona posse. These were in 
due form of the law. To refuse them meant to put one’s self out- 
side the law. A great many of them were responded to, for this 
reason only, by men not wholly in sympathy with either side. 
Once the oath was administered, these new deputies were con- 
fronted by the choice between perjury and service. To be sure 
the issuance of these summonses forced many of the neutral 
minded into the ranks of the Vigilantes. The refusal to act 
placed them on the wrong side of the law; and they felt that join- 
ing a party pledged to what practically amounted to civil war 
was only a short step farther. The various military companies 
were mustered, reminded of their oaths, called upon solemnly to 
fulfil their sworn duty, and marched to various strategic points 
about the jail and elsewhere. Parenthetically, their every ap- 
pearance on the streets was well hissed by the populace. The 
governor was informally notified of a state of insurrection, and re- 
quested to send in the State militia. By evening all the forces of 
organized society were under arms. The leaders of the Law and 
Order party were jubilant. Their position appeared to be im- 
pregnable. They felt that back of them was all the weight of 
constituted authority, reaching, if need be, to the Federal 
Government at Washington. Opposed to them was lawlessness. 
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Lawlessness had occasionally become dignified revolution, to be 
sure, but only when a race took its stand on a great issue; never 
when a handful espoused a local quarrel. Civil war it might be; 
but civil war, the wise politicians argued, must spread to become 
effective; and how could a civil war based on the shooting of an 
obscure editor in a three-year-old frontier town spread anywhere? 
Especially such an editor as James King of William. 

For King had made many bitter enemies. In attacking 
individual members of a class he had often unreasonably 
antagonized the whole class. Thus he had justly castigated the 
Times and other venal newspapers; but in so doing had by his too 
general statements drawn the fire of every other journal in town. 
He had with entire reason attacked a certain scalawag of a 
Roman Catholic priest—a man the church itself must soon have 
taken in hand—but had somehow managed to offend all Roman 
Catholics in doing so; likewise, there could be no question that 
his bitter scorn for “the chivalry” was well justified, but the 
manner of its expression offended also the decent Southerners. 
And all these people saw the Vigilantes, not as a protest against a 
condition that had become intolerable, but as the personal 
champions of King. The enemies of King, many of them worthy 
citizens, quite out of sympathy with the present methods of 
administering the law, became the enemies of the Vigilantes. 

No wonder the Law and Order party felt no uneasiness. They 
did not underestimate the determination of their opponents. It 
was felt that fighting, severe fighting, was perhaps inevitable. 
The Law and Order party loved fighting. They had chosen as 
their commander William Tecumseh Sherman, later to gain his 
fame as a great soldier. His greatness in a military capacity 
seems to have been exceeded only by his inability to remember 
facts proved elsewhere by original historical documents. This is 
the only possible explanation for the hash of misstatements 
comprising those chapters in his ‘‘ Memoirs” dealing with this 
time. In writing them the worthy general evidently forgot that 
original documents existed, or that statements concerning his- 
torical events can often be checked. 
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And as a final source of satisfaction, the Vigilantes had placed 
themselves on record. Every man could be apprehended and 
made to feel the weight of the law. A mob is irresponsible and 
anonymous. These fools had written down their names in 
books! 


LVIi 


OW a new element was injected into the situation in the 
| \ | person of the governor of the State, one J. Neely John- 
son, a politician who would long since have been utterly 
forgotten had not his unlucky star risen just at this unlucky 
time. A more unfortunate man for a crisis it would have been 
difficult to find. His whole life had been one of trimming; he had 
made his way by trimming; he had gained the governor’s chair 
by yielding to the opinions of others. This training combined 
perfectly with the natural disposition of a chameleon. He was, 
or became, a sincere trimmer, taking his colour and his temporary 
beliefs from those with whom he happened to be. His judgment 
often stuck at trifles, and his opinions were quickly heated but as 
quickly cooled. His private morals were none of the best, which 
gave certain men an added hold. 

On receipt of the message sent by the Law and Order party— 
but not, be it noted, by the proper authorities—requesting 
the State militia, Governor Johnson came down post-haste 
from Sacramento. Immediately on arriving in the city he 
sent word to Coleman requesting an interview. Coleman at 
once followed the messenger to the Continental Hotel. He was 
shown to a private room where he found Johnson pacing up and 
down alone. Coleman bowed gravely in response to the gov- 
ernor’s airy greeting. Johnson sat down, offered cigars, made 
every effort to appear amiable and conciliatory. 

“This is bad; this is bad, Coleman,” he began the interview. 
“What is it you want?” 

“Peace,” replied Coleman, ‘‘and if possible without a 


struggle.” 
“That’s all very well,” said Johnson pettishly, “to talk about 
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peace with an army of insurrection newly raised. But what is it 
you actually wish to accomplish?” 

Coleman looked at him steadily, then leaned forward. 

“The law is crippled,” he told the governor in measured tones. 
““We want merely to accomplish what the crippled law should do 
but cannot. This done, we will gladly retire. Now, Governor, 
you have been asked by the mayor, and certain others, to bring 
out the militia and crush this movement. TI assure you, it cannot 
be done; and if you attempt it, it will cause you and us 
great trouble. Do as Governor McDougall did in ’5i. See in 
this movement what he saw in that: a local movement for a local 
reform, in which the State is not concerned. We are not a mob; 
we demand no overthrow of institutions. We ask not a single 
court to adjourn; we ask not a single officer to vacate his position; 
we demand only the enforcement of the law—which, after all, we 
have made!”’ He extended his strong fist and laid it on the 
table. “If you deem it the conscientious duty of your office to 
discountenance these proceedings—as perhaps you well may— 
then let your opposition be in appearance only. In your heart 
you must know the necessity of this measure; you know the 
standing of the men managing it. You know that this is no mob, 
no distempered faction. It is San Francisco herself who speaks! 
Let California stand aside; let her leave us to our shame and 
sorrow; for, as God lives, we will cleanse this city of her corrup- 
tion or perish with her! So we have sworn!”’ 

This long speech, delivered with the solemnity of absolute con- 
viction, profoundly impressed Johnson’s volatile nature. 

“But,” he objected uncertainly, “Coleman, you must under- 
stand! This is against the law—-and I have sworn to uphold 
the law!” 

“That is a matter for your own conscience,” rejoined Cole- 
man a little impatiently. “Issue your proclamation, if you 
feel that the dignity of the law may be best maintained by 
frowning on justice—but confine yourself to that! Leave us 
alone in our righteous purposes!” 

Johnson, his chameleon soul aglow with enthusiasm, leaped 
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to his feet and seized Coleman’s two hands. In his eye stood a 
tear. 

“Sir,” he cried, “go on with your work! Let it be done as 
speedily as possible! You have my best wishes!” 

Coleman did not relax his formal gravity. 

“T am glad you feel that way, and that we understand each 
other,” he contented himself with saying. 

The heroic moment past, Johnson’s restless mind began to 
glance among anxieties. 

“But hasten the undertaking as much as you can,” he begged. 
“The opposition is stronger than you suppose. The pressure 
on me is going to be terrible. What about the prisoners in the 
jail?”’ asked Johnson anxiously. “What is your immediate 
plan?” . 

“That is in the hands of the committee,’’ evaded Coleman. 

He left the governor, again pacing up and down. 


LVIII 


OLEMAN returned at once to the hall to resume his in- 
(@ terrupted labours with the committee. The results of his 
conference with the governor seemed very satisfactory. 

“We can now go ahead with free minds,” said Clancey 
Dempster. 

The business was astonishingly varied in scope. Charles 
Doane—not to be confused with Duane, the ex-fire chief—was 
appointed military commander-in-chief; Colonel Johns, captain 
of artillery; Olney was given the task of guarding the jail from 
the outside ‘‘with a force numerous enough to prevent escape.” 
After considerable discussion Aaron Burns was made head of a 
civilian committee to take charge of all prisoners. It was moved 
and carried that no city or county official should be admitted to 
membership, a striking commentary on the disesteem in which 
such men were held. Permanent headquarters were arranged 
for; committees appointed for the solicitation of funds. A 
dozen other matters of similar detail were taken up, intelligently 
discussed, and provided for with the celerity of men trained in 
crises of business or life. At length it was moved the “com. 
mittee, as a body, shall visit the county jail at such time as the 
Executive Committee might direct, and take thence James P. 
Casey and Charles Cora, give them a fair trial, and administer 
such punishment as justice shall demand.”’ 

This was the real business, for the transaction of which all 
these lesser businesses had been prepared. A slight pause fol- 
lowed its introduction, as though each member present were 
savouring the significance of the moment. 

“Are you ready for the question?” asked Coleman in grave 
tones. “Those in favour iM 
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“Aye,” came the instant response from every man present. 

A messenger opened the door to announce that Governor 
Johnson was in the anteroom requesting speech with Coleman. 
The latter, handing his gavel to Dempster, immediately an- 
swered the summons, 

He found Jchnson, accompanied by Sherman, Garrison, and 
two strangers, lounging in the anteroom. The governor 
sprawled in a chair, his hat pulled over his eyes, a cigar in the 
corner of his mouth. His companions arose and bowed gravely 
as Coleman entered the room, but he remained seated, nodding 
at Coleman with an air of cavalier bravado that was plainly in- 
tended to conceal his nervousness. Without waiting for the 
exchange of spoken greetings, he burst out: 

“We have come to ask what you intend to do,”’ he demanded 
truculently of Coleman, as though he had never seen or talked 
to him before. 

Coleman stared at him for an instant, completely surprised; 
read him; set his mouth grimly. 

“Outrages are of constant occurrence,” he recited briefly; 
“our suffrages are profaned, our fellow-citizens shot down in 
the street, our courts afford us no redress, we will endure it no 
longer.” 

“‘T agree with you as to the grievances,” rejoined the governor, 
almost as though reciting a learned lesson; “but I think the 
courts are the proper remedy. The judges are good men, and 
there is no necessity for the people to turn themselves into a 
mob and obstruct the execution of the laws.” 

A flush mounted Coleman’s cheek. | 

“Sir!”? he cried indignantly, ‘this is no mob! You know 
this is no mob!” 

Johnson looked at him from between half-closed lids, as 
though from a great distance. 

“The opposition is stronger than you imagine,” he said. 
“There is danger to the city—great danger of bloodshed—which 
should be prevented if possible.” He paused, focussed his 
whole attention on Coleman, and went on with deliberate 
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significance: “Jt may be necessary to bring out all the force at 
my command. I strongly advise you to leave the case of Casey 
to the courts; and I pledge myself to his fair and speedy trial.” 

Although realizing fully what a formidable element this change 
of front threw into the situation, Coleman’s expression did not 
change: Sherman, watching him closely, could not see that his 
eyes even flickered. 

“That will not satisfy the people,” he told the governor, 
coldly and formally. “However they might consider your 
intention, they will doubt your ability to keep such a promise.” 
He was going to say more, but checked himself abruptly.. The 
silent but intent attitude of the governor’s four companions 
had struck his attention. “They are present as witnesses!”’ he 
told himself. Aloud he said, “Sir, I will report your remarks 
to my associates.” Coleman wanted witnesses, too. 

He returned to the committee, interrupting the proceedings. 

“The governor has flopped over the fence,” he informed them. 
“He is out there with Sherman and some others threatening to 
bring in the State troops unless we turn Casey over to the courts 
and disband. He personally guarantees a fair and speedy trial.” 

“What did you tell him?’”’ demanded Hossfros. 

“T haven’t told him anything. It suddenly occurred to me 
that I ought to have witnesses for my side of the conversation. 
What do you think?” 

“Same as I’ve always thought,” replied Ward. 

A murmur of assent greeted this. 

After a remarkably brief discussion, considering the delicacy 
of the crisis, Coleman with others returned to the anteroom. 

“Sorry toe have kept you waiting,” he said blandly, “but 
some consideration of the question was necessary. Let us un- 
derstand each other clearly. As I understand your proposal, 
it is that, if we make no move, you guarantee no escape, im- 
mediate trial, and instant execution?” 

“That is it,” agreed Johnson, after a moment’s focussing of 
his mind. For the first time it became evident to Coleman 
that the man had a trifle too much aboard. 
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“We doubt your ability to do this,” went on Coleman, “but 
we are ready to meet you halfway. This is what we will promise: 
we will take no steps without first giving you notice. But 
in return we insist that ten men of our own selection shall be 
added to the sheriff’s force within the jail.” 

“And,” added Isaac Bluxome, “that they be fed and kept 
and treated well. That’s part of the bargain.” 

““Why, that sounds fair and reasonable, gentlemen!” the gov- 
nor cried heartily. ‘I see no objection to that! I was sure 
we could come to an agreement!”’ 

He was suddenly all cordiality, all smiles, shaking each man’s 
hand in turn. His companions retained their manner of gla- 
cial formality, however. He shortly withdrew, full of spirits, 
very much relieved at the lifting of what seemed to hima cloud 
of unjust oppression for a poor official who merely wanted peace. 
The real situation, evident enough to the keener brains on either 
side, was veiled to him. For poor Johnson had thus far stepped 
from one blunder into another. If Coleman were completely 
outside the law, then he, as an executive of the law, had no 
business treating or making agreements with him at all. Fur- 
thermore, as executive of the State, he had no legal right to 
interfere with city affairs unless formally summoned by the 
authorities—a procedure that had not been adopted. And to 
cap it all, he had for the second time treated with “rebels” and 
to their advantage. For, as the astute Coleman well knew, the 
final agreement was all to the benefit of the committee. They 
gained the right to place a personal guard over the prisoners; 
they gave, practically, only a promise to withdraw that guard 
before attacking the jail—a procedure eminently sensible if 
they cared anything for the guard. 

This little weakness was immediately and vigorously pointed 
out to Johnson when he returned triumphantly to his hotel. 
Keen minds were plenty in the Law and Order party. Johnson 
was crestfallen. Like all men of little calibre elevated by 
expediency to high office, he wanted above everything to have 
peace, to leave things as they were, to avoid friction. 
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“Upon my word, gentlemen!” cried the governor, dismayed, 
“T did it for the best; and I assure you I am still convinced that 
this agreement—entered into in all faith and sincerity is 

“Bosh!” boomed Judge Caldwell. 

“T beg your pardon!” said Johnson, flushing. 

“T said ‘bosh,’” repeated the judge, bringing the point of his 
cane against the floor. “You’ve muddled it, as every sensible 
man can see. Best thing is to put a bold face on it. Take it 
for granted that the committee has promised to surrender all 
right of action, and that they have promised definitely to leave 
the case to the courts.” 

“T hardly think they intended that,” murmured Johnson. 

“Meant!” snorted the judge. “The words will bear that 
interpretation, won’t they? Who cares what they meant!” 

The following morning this version was industriously passed 
about. When Coleman heard of it he pulled his long moustache. 

“The time has come,” he said with decision. ‘After that, 
‘it is either ourselves or a mob.” 

He went immediatly to the hall. 

“Call Olney,” he told a messenger. The head of the guard 
was soon before him. 

“Olney,” said his chief, “will you accept the command of a 
picked company in an important but somewhat perilous move- 
ment?” 

Olney’s tall form stiffened with pleasure. 

“T will—with thanks!” 

“Well, then, pick out from all the forces, of whatever com- 
panies, sixty men. Accept none but men of the very highest 
bravery. Let them know that they are chosen for the post of 
danger, which is the post of honour, and permit none to serve 
who does not so esteem it,” 

Olney saluted, and went at once to the main floor, which, for 
drilling purposes, was shared by four companies. He stood 
still until his eye fell on Johnny Fairfax—him he called aside. 

“You can get the whole sixty right here if you want to,” 
Johnny toldhim. “But if you want to distribute things——” 
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“T do,” said Olney. 

“Then I’d take Keith, Carter, that teamster McGlynn, and 
Salisbury.” 

Together they went the rounds of the impromptu armouries, 
going carefully over the rolls, picking a man here and there. By 
eight o’clock the sixty, informed, equipped, and ready, were 
gathered at the hall. Olney dismissed all others, and set him- 
self to drilling his picked body. 

“T don’t care whether you can do ‘shoulder arms’ or not,” he 
said, “but you’ve got to learn simple evolutions so I can handle 
you. And you must learn one another’s faces. Now, come 
on!” 

At two o’clock in the morning he expressed himself as sat- 
ished. From the stock of blankets with which the headquar- 
ters were already provided they selected bedding, and turned 
in on the floor. At six o’clock Olney began to send out detach- 
ments for breakfast. 

“Feed up,” he advised them. “I don’t know what this is all 
about, but it pays to eat well.” 

By eight o’clock every man was in his place, lined up to rigid 
attention as Coleman entered the building. 

“There they are!” said Olney proudly. “Every man of them 
of good, tough courage, and you can handle them as well as any 
old soldiers!” 

Other men came into the hall, some of them in ranks, as they 
had fallen in at their own company headquarters outside, others 
singly or in groups. Doorkeepers prevented all exit; once a 
man was in, he was not permitted to go out. Some of the 
leaders and captains, among whom were Doane, Olney, and Tal- 
bot Ward, were summoned to Coleman’s room. Shortly they 
emerged, and circulated through the hall giving to each captain 
of a company detailed and explicit directions. Each was in- 
structed as to what hour he and his command were to start; 
from what given point; along exactly what route; and at exactly 
what time he was to arrive at another given point—not a mo- 
ment sooner or later. Each was ignorant as to the instructions 
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given the others. Never was a plan better laid out for con- 
certed action, and probably never before had such a plan been 
so well carried out. Each captain listened attentively, returned 
to head his company, thoughtful with responsibility. 

Olney gave the orders to his picked company in person. 
They were told to leave their muskets. Armed only with 
pistols, they were to make their way by different routes to the 
jail. 

Keith and Johnny Fairfax started out together. ‘This is a 
mistake, as far as I am concerned,” observed Keith to his com- 
panion. ‘“Ican’t shoot a pistol. I ought to be in the rank and 
file, not with this picked lot. They chose me merely because I 
was your friend.” 

“You can make a noise, anyway,” replied Johnny, whose eyes 
were alight with excitement. “I wonder what’s up? This 
looks like business! I wouldn’t miss it for a million dollars!” 

Apparently the general populace had no inkling that anything 
was forward. The streets were much as usual except that an 
inordinate amount cf street-corner discussion seemed to be go- 
ing on; but that in view of the circumstances was normal. A 
broad-beamed Irish woman under full sail alone accosted them, 
Her face Keith vaguely recognized, but he could not have told 
where he had seen it. 

“T hear Mr. King, God rest him, is better,’ she said. ‘And 
what are the men going to do with that villain, Casey? If the 
men don’t hang him, the women will!” 

A little farther Keith stopped short at sight of two men hurry- 
ing by. 

“Hold on, Watkins!” he called. 

The four of them drew aside a little out of the way. 

“Weren’t you in the jail guard?” asked Keith. 

Watkins nodded. 

“How does it happen you’re outside?” 

“The committee sent notice that the truce was over.” 

Johnny uttered an exultant yell, which he cut short shame- 
facedly when a dozen passersby looked around 


LIX 

T HAPPENED on this day that Nan Keith had refused an 
| invitation to ride with Ben Sansome, but had agreed as a 
compromise to give him a cup of tea late in the afternoon. 
Nan’s mood was latterly becoming more and more restless. 
It was an unconscious reflection of the times, unconscious be- 
cause she had no real conception of what was going on. In 
obedience to Keith’s positively expressed request she had 
kept away from the downtown districts, leaving the neces- 
sary marketing to Wing Sam. For the moment, as has been 
explained, her points of touch with society were limited. It 
happened that before the trouble began the Keiths had been 
subscribers to the Bulletin and the Herald, and these two jour- 
nals continued to be delivered. Neither of them gave her much 
idea of what was really going on. For a moment her imagina- 
tion was touched by the blank space of white paper the Bulletin 
left where King’s editorials had usually been printed, but Thomas 
King’s subsequent violence had repelled her. The Herald, 
after rashly treating the “affray”’ as a street brawl, lost hundreds 
of subscribers and most of its advertising. It shrunk to a sheet 
a quarter of its usual size. Naturally, its editor, John Nugent, 
was the more solidly and bitterly aligned with the Law and Order 
party. The true importance of the revolt, either as an ethical 
movement or merely as regards its physical size, did not get to 
Nan at all. She knew the time was one of turmoils and excite- 
ments. She believed the city in danger of mobs. Her attitude 
might be described as a mixture of fastidious disapproval and a 

sympathetic restlessness. 
About the middle of the afternoon Mrs. Sherwood came up 
the front walk and rang the bell. Nan, sitting behind lace 
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curtains, was impressed by her air of controlled excitement. 
Mrs. Sherwood hurried. She hurried gracefully, to be sure, and 
with a reminiscence of her usual feline indolence; but she hurried, 
nevertheless. Therefore, Nan herself answered the bell, instead 
of awaiting the deliberate Wing Sam. 

“My dear,” cried Mrs. Sherwood, “get your mantle, and come 
with me. There’s something going to happen—something 
big!” 

She refused to answer Nan’s questions. 

“You'll see,’ was all the reply she vouchsafed. “Hurry?” 

They crossed by the new graded streets where the sand hills had 
been, and soon found themselves on the low elevations above the 
county jail. Mrs. Sherwood led the way to the porch of a one- 
story wooden house that appeared to be unoccupied. 

“This is fine!” she said with satisfaction. 

The jail was just below them, and they looked directly across 
the open square in front of it and the convergence of two 
streets. The jail was buzzing like a hive: men were coming and 
going busily, running away as though on errands, or darting in 
through the open door. Armed men were taking their places on 
the flat roof. 

In contrast to this one little spot of excited activity, the rest of 
the scene was almost superlatively peaceful. People were drift- 
ing in from all the side streets, but they were sauntering slowly, 
as though without particular interest; they might have been 
going to or coming from church. A warm, basking, Sunday feel 
was in thesunshine. There was not the faintest breeze. Distant 
sounds carried clearly, as the barking of a dog—it might have 
been Gringo shut up at home—or the crowing of a distant cock. 
From the square below arose the murmur of a multitude talking. 
The groups of people increased in frequency, in numbers. 
Black forms began to appear on roof tops all about; white faces 
at windows. It would‘have been impossible to say when the 
scattered groups became a crowd; when the side of the square 
filled; when the converging streets became black with closely 
packed people; when the windows and doors and balconies, the 
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copings and railings, the slopes of the hills were all occupied, but 
so it was. Before she fairly realized that many were gathering, 
Nan looked down on twenty thousand people. They took their 
positions quietly, and waited. There was no shouting, no dem- 
onstration, so little talking that the low murmur never rendered 
inaudible the barking of the dog or the crowing of the distant 
cock. The doors of the jail had closed. Men ceased going in 
and out. The armed forces on the roof were increased. 

Nan had left off asking questions of Mrs. Sherwood, who an- 
swered none. The feeling of tense expectation filled her also. 
What was forward? Was thisamob? Why were these people 
gathered? Somehow they gave her the impression that they, too, 
like Mrs. Sherwood and herself, were waiting to see. 

After a long time she saw the closely packed crowd down the 
vista of one of the converging streets move in the agitation of 
some disturbance. A moment later the sun caught files of bay- 
onets. At the same instant the same thing happened at the end 
of the other converging street. The armed columns came stead- 
ily forward, the people giving way. Their men were dressed in 
sober citizens’ clothes. The shining steel of the bayonets fur- 
nished the only touch of uniform. Quietly and steadily they 
came forward, the snake of steel undulating and twisting like a 
living thing. The two columns reached the convergence of the 
street together. As they entered the square before the jail, a 
third and fourth column debouched from side streets, and others 
deployed into view on the hills behind. The timing was perfect. 
One minute the prospect. was empty of all but spectators, the 
next it was filled with grim and silent armed men. 

Near the two women and among chance spectators on the 
piazza of the deserted house a well-known character of the times 
leaned against one of the pillars. This was Colonel Gift. Our 
chronicler, who has an eye for the telling phrase, describes him as 
“a tall, lank, empty-bowelled, tobacco-spurting Southerner, with 
eyes like burning black balls, who could talk a company of 
listeners into an insane asylum quicker than any man in Cali- 
fornia, and whose blasphemy could not be equalled, either in 
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quantity or quality, by the most profane of any age or nation.” 
In this crisis Colonel Gift’s sympathies may be guessed. He 
watched the scene below him with a sardonic eye. As the armed 
columns wheeled into place and stood at attention, he turned toa 
man standing near. 

“T tell you, stranger,” said he, “when you see those damned 
psalm-singing Yankees turn out of their churches, shoulder their 
guns, and march away of a Sunday, you may know that hell is 
going to crack shortly!” 

Mrs. Sherwood turned an amused eye in his direction. The 
colonel, for the first time becoming aware of her presence, swept 
off his black slouch hat and apologized profusely for the “damn.” 

The armed men stood rigid, four deep all around the square. 
Behind them the masses of the people watched. Even the 
murmur died. Again everybody waited. 

Now, at a command, the ranks fell apart and from the side 
street marched the sixty men chosen by Olney dragging a field 
gun at the end ofarope. Their preliminary task of watching the 
jail for a possible escape finished, they had been again gathered. 
With beautiful military precision they wheeled and came to rest 
facing the frowning walls of the jail, the cannon pointed at the 
door. 

Nan gasped sharply, and seized Mrs. Sherwood’s arm with 
both hands. She had recognized Keith standing by the right 
wheel of the cannon. He was looking straight ahead, and the ex- 
pression on his face was one she had never seen there before. 
Suddenly something swelled up within her breast and choked 
ker. The tears rushed to her eyes. 

Quite deliberately, each motion in plain sight, the cannon was 
loaded with powder and ball. A man lit a slow match, blew it 
painstakingly to a glow, then took his position at the breech. 
The slight innumerable sounds of these activities died. The 
bustle of men moving imperceptibly fell. Not even the coughing 
and sneezing usual to a gathering of people paying attention was 
heard, for the intense interest inhibited these nervous symptoms. 
Probably never have twenty thousand people, gathered in one 
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place, made their presence so little evident. A deep, solemn 
stillness brooded over them. The spring sun lay warm and 
grateful on men’s shoulders; the doves and birds, the distant dogs 
and roosters, cooed and twittered, barked and crowed. 

Nothing happened for full ten minutes. The picked men 
stood rigid by the gun in the middle of the square; the slow 
match burned sleepily, a tiny thread of smoke rising in the still 
air; the sunlight gleamed from the ranks of bayonets; the vast 
multitude held its breath, the walls of the jail remained blank and 
inscrutable. 

Then a man on horseback was seen pushing his way through 
the crowd. He rode directly up to the jail door, on which he 
rapped thrice with the handle of his riding whip. Against the 
silence these taps, but gently delivered, sounded sharp and 
staccato. After a moment the wicket opened. The rider, with- 
out dismounting, handed through it a note; then, with a superb 
display of the old-fashioned horsemanship, backed his horse half 
the length of the square where he, too, came to rest. 

“Who is he?” whispered Nan. Why she whispered she could 
not have told. 

“Charles Doane,’ answered Mrs. Sherwood, in the same 
voice. 

Another commotion down the street. Again the ranks parted 
and closed again, this time to admit three carriages driven 
rapidly. As they came to a stop the muskets all around the 
square leaped to the “present.” So disconcerting was this 
sudden slap and rattle of arms after the tenseness of the last half 
hour, that men dodged back as though from a blow. With 
admirable precision, Olney’s men, obeying a series of commands, 
moved forward from the gun to form a hollow square around the 
carriages. Only the man with the burning slow match was left 
standing by the breech. 

From the carriages then descended Coleman, Truett, Talbot 
Ward, Smiley, and two other men whom neither Nan nor Mrs. 
Sherwood recognized. Amid the dead silence they walked 
directly to the jail door, Olney’s Sixty breaking the square and 
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deploying close at their heels. A low colloquy through the 
wicket now took place. At length the door swung slowly open. 
The committee entered. The door swung shut after them. Again 
the people waited, but now once more arose the murmur of low- 
toned conversation. 


LX 


P TO this day Casey had been very content with his 
situation. His quarters were the best the place afforded, 
and they had been made more comfortable. Scores of 

friends had visited him, hailing him as their champion. He had 
been made to feel quite a hero. To be sure it was a nuisance to 
be so confined; but when he shot King, he had anticipated 
undergoing some inconvenience. It was a price to pay. He 
understood that there was some public excitement, and that it 
was well to lie low for a little until that had died down. The 
momentary annoyance would be more than offset by later 
prestige. Casey did not in the least fear the courts. He had 
before his eyes too many reassuring examples. His friends were 
rallying nobly to his defence. Over the wines and cigars, with 
which he was liberally supplied, they boasted of their strength and 
their dispositions—the whole police force of the city, the militia 
companies sworn to act in just such emergencies, hundreds of vol- 
unteers, if necessary the whole power of the State of California 
called to put down this affronting of duly constituted law! 

But this Sunday morning Casey was uneasy. There seemed 
to be much whispering in corners, much bustling to and fro. He 
paced back and forth, fretting, interrogating those about him. 
But they could or would tell him little—there was trouble—and 
they fussed away, leaving Casey alone. Asa matter of fact, the 
withdrawal of the committee’s guard of ten, and the formal 
notice that the truce was thus promptly ended, had caught the 
Law and Order party unprepared. With five hours’ notice—or 
indeed by next day, even were no notice given—the jail would 
have been impregnably defended. The sudden move of the 
committee won; as prompt, decisive moves will. 
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The bustling of the people in the jail suddenly died. Casey 
heard no shuffle of feet, no whisper of conversation, The 
building might have been empty save for himself. But he did 
hear outside the steady rhythmic tramp of feet. 

Sheriff Scannell stood before him, the Vigilantes’ written 
communication in his hand. Casey, looking up from the bed on 
which he had fallen in sudden shrinking, saw on his face an ex- 
pression that made him cower. For the first time realization 
came to him of the straits he wasin. His vivid Irish imagination 
leaped instantaneously from the complacence of absolute safety 
to the depths of terror. He sprang to his feet. 

“You aren’t going to betray me! You aren’t going to give 
me up!” he cried, wringing his hands. 

“James,” replied Scannell solemnly, “there are three thousand 
armed men coming for you, and I have not now thirty supporters 
around the jail.” 

“Not thirty!” cried Casey, astonished. For a moment he 
appeared crushed; then leaped to his feet flourishing a long knife 
he had drawn from his boot. “TI’ll not be taken from this place 
alive!” he shrieked, beside himself with hysteria. “Where are 
all you brave fellows who were going to see me through this?” 

Scannell looked at him sadly. In the pause came a sharp 
knocking at the door of the jail. The sheriff turned away. A 
moment later Casey, listening intently, heard the door open and 
close, heard the sound of talking. He fairly darted to his table, 
scrawled a paper, and called to attract attention. Marshal 
North answered the summons. 

“Give this to them—to the Vigilantes,” urged Casey, thrust- 
ing the paper into his hands. North glanced through the note. 


To THE VicILANT CommitrEE. Gentlemen: I am willing to 
go before you if you will let me speak but ten minutes. Ido not 
wish the blood of any man upon my head. 

Jas. CASEY. 


But after North had gone to deliver this, Casey again sprang 
to his feet, again flourished his bowie knife, again ramped up and 
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down, again swore he would never be taken alive. A deputy 
passed the door. Casey’s demeanour collapsed again. 

“Tell them,” he begged this man earnestly; “tell them if two 
respectable citizens will promise me gentlemanly treatment, I'll 
go peaceably! I will not be dragged through the streets like a 
dog! If they will give me a fair trial and allow me to summon 
my witnesses, I’ll yield!” 

And the deputy left him pacing up and down, waving his knife, 
muttering wildly to himself. 

On entering the jail door Coleman and his companions bowed 
formally to the sheriff. 

“We have come for the prisoner, Casey,” said Coleman. “We 
ask that he be peaceably delivered us handcuffed, at the door, 
immediately.” 

“Under existing circumstances,” replied Scannell, “TI shall 
make no resistance. The prison and its contents are yours.” 

But Truett interrupted pointedly: 

“We want only the man Casey, at present,” he said. “For 
the rest we hold you strictly accountable.” 

Scannell bowed without reply. North and the deputy came 
in succession to deliver Casey’s messages, and to report his 
apparent determination. The committee offered no comment. 
They penetrated to the interior of the jail. Many men, ap- 
parently unarmed, idling about as though merely spectators, 
looked at them curiously as they passed. Casey heard them 
coming and sprang back from the door, holding his long knife 
dramatically poised. Coleman walked directly to the door, 
where he stopped, looking Casey coldly in the eye. The seconds 
passed. Neither man stirred. At the end ofa full minute Cole- 
man said sharply: 

“Lay down that knife!” 

As though his incisive tones had broken the spell, Casey moved. 
He looked wildly to right and to left; then flung the knife from 
him and buried his face in his hands. 

“Vour requests are granted,” said Coleman shortly; then to 
Marshal North: “Open the door and bring him out.” 


LXI 


N THE veranda of the unoccupied house above the jail 

() Nan Keith stood rigid, her hand upon her heart. During 

the period of the committee’s absence inside the jail she 

did not alter her position by a hair’s breadth. She was in the 

hypnosis of a portentous waiting. Time fell tnto the abyss of 

eternity: whether it were ten minutes or ten hours did not matter 
in the least. 

For this was to Nan in the nature of a revelation so sudden 
and so complete that it filled her whole soul. Had she known 
what Mrs. Sherwood was taking her to see, she would have pre- 
visualized a drunken, disorderly, howling, bloodthirsty mob; a 
huge composite of brawling antagonisms, of blind fury, of vulgar 
irrationalisms. Here were men filled with purpose. This was 
what caught at her breath—the grim silent purpose of it! The 
orderly progression of events, moving with the certainty of a fate, 
was like the steady crescendo of solemn music. And this cre- 
scendo rose in her as a tide of emotion that overflowed and 
drowned her. The right and wrong—as she had examined them 
intellectually or through the darkened glasses of her caste preju- 
dices—were quite lost. This was merely something primitive, 
wonderful, beautiful. The spectacle was at the moment of 
Suspense, yet she felt no impatience—the wheel must turn in its 
own majestic circle—but only an intense expectation. And in 
this she felt, subconsciously, that she was one with the multitude. 

The jail door swung open. The committee came out. In the 
middle of their compact group walked a stranger. 

“Casey!” breathed a vast voice from the crowd. 

An indescribable burst of grateful relief fluttered across the up- 
turned faces as a breeze across water. It was almost timid at 
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first, but gathered strength asit spread. It rolled up the hillside. 
A great, deep breath seemed to fill the lungs of the throng. The 
murmur swelled suddenly, was on the point of bursting into the 
frantic cheering of twenty thousand men. 

But Coleman, his hat removed, raised his hand. In obedience 
to the simple gesture the cheer was stifled. In an instant all was 
still. The little group entered the carriages, which immediately 
wheeled and drove away. 

Nan, standing bolt upright, her attitude still unchanged, 
caught her breath at the inhibition of the cheer. She did not 
even try to wink away the tears that rolled down her cheeks. 
Through them she saw the troops wheel with the precision of 
veterans, and march away after the carriages. The crowd 
melted slowly. Soon were left only the inscrutable jail, the gun 
still pointed at its door, the rigid ranks of Olney’s Sixty, who had 
evidently been left on guard, and a few stragglers. 

Suddenly she turned and walked away. Mrs. Sherwood fol- 
lowed her as rapidly as she could, but did not succeed in catch- 
ing up with her. At the corner below the Keiths’ house she 
stopped, watched until Nan had gained her own dooryard, then 
turned toward home, a smile sketching her lips, a light in her eyes. 

Nan flung open her door and went directly to the parlour. 
She stood in the doorway contemplating the scene. It was very 
cozy. The afternoon sun slanted through the high narrow win- 
dows of the period, gilding the dust motes floating lazily to and 
fro. The tea table, set with a snowy cloth, glittered invitingly, 
its silver and porcelain, its plates of dainty sandwiches and thin 
waferlike cookies—Wing Sam’s specialty—enticingly displayed. 
Two easy chairs had been drawn close, and before the un- 
occupied one a low footstool had been placed. Ben Sansome 
sat in the other. He was, as usual, exquisitely dressed. Al! 
his little appointments were not only correct but worn easily. 
The varicoloured waistcoat, the sparkling studs and cravat pins, 
the bright, soft silk tie, were all subdued from their ordinary 
too-vivid effect by the grace with which they were carried. Nan 
saw a!l this, and appreciated it dispassionately, appraising him 
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anew through clarified vision. Especially she noticed the 
waxed ends of his small moustache. He had, at the sound of 
ner entrance, lighted the tea kettle; and as she came in he smiled 
up at her brightly. 

“You see,” he cried gayly, “I am doing your task for you! I 
have the lamp all lit!” 

She paid no attention to this, but advanced two steps into the 
room. 

“Which side are you on, anyway?” she asked abruptly and a 
little harshly. 

Sansome raised his eyebrows in faint and fastidious surprise. 

“Dear lady, what do you mean?” 

“The only thing I can mean in these times: are you with the 
Law and Order, or with the Committee of Vigilance?” 

Sansome shrugged his shoulders whimsically and sank back 
into his chair. 

“How can you ask that, dear lady?” he begged pathetically. 
“You would not class me with the rabble, I hope.” 

But Nan did not in the slightest degree respond to the light-. 
ness of his tone. Her own was cold and detached. 

“T do not know how to class you,” she said. “But I asked 
you a question.” 

Sansome arose to his feet again. His manner now became 
sympathetic, but into it had crept the least hint of resentment. 

“T don’t understand your mood,” he told her. “You are 
overwrought.” 

Nan’s self-control slipped by ever so little. She did not actu- 
ally stamp her foot, but her delivery of her next speech achieved 
that for her. 

“Will you answer me?” she demanded. “Which side are 
you on?” 

“Tam on the side every gentleman is on,” replied Sansome, & 
trifle stung. “The side of the law.” 

“Then,” she cried, with a sudden intensity, “why weren’t you 
there—on your side—defending the jail? Why are you here?” 

Ben Sansome’s knowledge of women was wide, and he there- 
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fore imagined it profound. Here he recognized the symptoms 
of hysteria; cause unknown. He adopted the lightly soothing. 

“T thought I was asked here!” he cried with quizzical mock 
pathos. 

She stared at him a contemplative instant so steadily that 
he coloured. She was not seeing him, however; she was seeing 
Keith, standing with his fellows in the open, under the walls of 
the jail and its hidden guns. With a short laugh she turned 
away. 

“You were,” said she. ‘‘Help yourself to tea. As you say, 
{am overwrought. I am going to lie down.” 

Her one compelling instinct now was to get away from him 
before something in her brain snapped. He became soothing. 

“Won’t you have a cup of tea first?” he urged. ‘It will do 
you good.” 

“A cup of tea!’ she repeated with deadly calm. It seemed 
such an ending to sucha day! She tried to laugh, but strangled 
in her throat; and she bolted wildly from the room, leaving Ben 
Sansome staring. 


LXII 


AN’S high exaltation of spirit, which still soared at the 
N altitude to which the events of the afternoon had lifted 
it, next expressed itself in a characteristically feminine 
manner: she picked flowers in the garden, arranged them, placed 
them effectively, set the table herself, lighted the lamps, touched 
a match to the wood fire always comfortable in San Francisco 
evenings, slightly altered the position of the chairs, visited Wing 
Sam with fresh instructions. Gringo, who looked on all this as 
for his especial benefit, took his place luxuriously before the grate. 
It was a cozy, homelike scene. Then she dressed slowly and 
carefully in her most becoming gown—the only gown Keith had 
ever definitely singlec out for individual praise—took especial 
pains with her hair, and finally descended to join Gringo. The 
latter, as a greeting intended to show his entire confidence, 
promptly rolled over to expose his vitals to her should it be her 
pleasure to hurt a poor defenceless dog. He was a ridiculous 
sight, upside down, his tongue lolling out, his eye rolled up at 
her adoringly. She laughed at him a little, then leaned swiftly 
over to confide something in his ear. 

But that evening Keith was late The clock on the mantel 
chimed clearly the hour, then the quarter and the half. Wing 
Sam came to protest aggrievedly that “him glub catchum cold— 
you no wait!” Nan was severe with Wing Sam and his'suggestion 
—so unwontedly severe that Wing Sam returned to the kitcher 
muttering darkly. He had caught the atmosphere of celebra- 
tion, somehow, and on his own initiative had frosted with wonder- 
ful white a cake not yet cut, and on the cake had carefully 
traced pink legends in Chinese and English characters. The 
former was one of those conventional mottoes seen on every 
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laundry, club, and temple which would have translated “Health, 
long life, and happiness”; the other Wing Sam had copied from 
a lithograph he much admired. It read “Use Rising Sun Stove 
Polish.” Glowering with resentment, Wing Sam scraped the 
frosting from the cake. 

At eight o’clock a small boy delivered a note at the door and 
scuttled back to the centre of excitement. It was a scrawl from 
Keith, saying that he was detained, would not be home to din- 
ner, might not be in at all. Nan sat down to a cold, belated 
meal served by a loftily disapproving Chinaman. She tried 
to think of her pride in Keith, and the work he, in company with 
his fellows, was doing for the city; to recall some of her exalta- 
tion of the afternoon; but it was very difficult. Her little 
preparations were so much nearer. The table, the flowers, the 
shaded lamps, the fire on the hearth, her gown, the twist of her 
hair, all mocked her anticipations. In spite of herself her 
spirits went down to zero. She could not eat, she could not 
even sit at the table through the service of the various courses. 
Midway in the meal she threw aside her napkin and re- 
turned abruptly to the drawing-room. The fire was snapping 
merrily on the hearth. Gringo opened his eyes at her entrance, 
recognized his beloved mistress, and rolled over as usual, all 
four legs in the-air, his tender stomach confidingly exposed, for 
who could be so brutal as to hurt a poor defenceless dog? Nan 
kicked him pettishly in the ribs. Gringo stopped panting, and 
drew in his tongue, but otherwise did not shift his posture. This 
was, of course, a mistake. Nan kicked him again. Gringo 
rose deliberately and retired with dignity to the coldest, darkest, 
most cheerless corner he could find, where he sat and looked 
dejected. 

“Vou look such a silly fool!”? Nan told him relentlessly. 

Thus passed the moment of exaltation and expansion. If 
Keith had come home to dine, it is probable that the barrier 
between them—of which he was only dimly conscious—would 
have been broken. But by midnight Nan had, as she imagined, 
“thought out” the situation. She was able to see him now 
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through eyes purged of self-pity or self-thought. She came to 
full realization, which she formulated to herself, that she was 
not now the central point of his interest—that she was “no 
longer” the central point, as she expressed it. She was right 
also in her conclusion that all day long he hardly gave her more 
than a perfunctory thought. So far, her facts were absolutely 
correct. But Nan was, in spite of her natural good mind and 
married experience, too ignorant of man psychology to draw the 
true conclusion. Indeed, very few women ever realize man’s 
possibilities of single-minded purpose and concentration to the 
temporary exclusion of other things. Keith’s whole being was 
carried by this moral movement in which he was involved. He 
simply took Nan for granted; and that is something a woman 
never gets used to, and always misinterprets. 

“He no longer loves me!” she said to herself, in this hour of 
plain thinking. She faced it squarely; and her heart sank to 
the depths; for she still loved him, and the sight of him that 
afternoon amid the guns had told her how much. 

But her next thought was not of herself, but of him, and the 
situation in which he was working out his destiny. “How can 
I best help?” she asked herself, which showed that the spirit 
aroused in her that afternoon had not in reality died. And her 
intellect relentlessly pointed out to her that her only aid would 
come from her self-effacement, her standing one side. When the 
great work was done, then, perhaps—— 

So affairs in the Keith household went on exactly as before. 
Nobody but Gringo knew that anything had happened; and he 
only realized that the universe had suffered an upheaval, so 
that now mistresses might kick their poor defenceless dogs in 
the stomach. 


LXIII 


ASEY was safely in custody. Cora also had been taken on 
C; a second trip to the jail. They had been escorted into 
the headquarters, the doors of which had closed behind 
them and behind the armed men who guarded them. The 
streets were filled with an orderly crowd. They waited with 
that same absenceof excitement, impatience, or tumult-socharac- 
teristic of all the popular gatherings of that earnest time, save 
when the upholders of the law were gathered. After a long in- 
terval one of the committeemen, Dows by name, appeared at an 
upper window. He did not have to appeal for attention, and 
had barely to raise his voice. 

“Tt is not the intention of the committee to be hasty,” he 
announced. ‘Nothing more will be done to-day.” 

Silence greeted this statement. At last some one spoke up: 

“Where are Casey and Cora?” he asked. 

“The committee holds possession of the jail; all are safe,” 
replied Dows. ~ 

With this assurance the crowd was completely satisfied, as it 
proved by dispersing quietly and at once. 

Of the three thousand enrolled men, three hundred were 
retained under arms at headquarters; a hundred surrounded 
and watched the jail; the rest were dismissed. About mid- 
night a dense fog descended on the city. The streets were 
deserted. But on the roofs of the jail and the adjacent 
buildings indistinct figures stalked to and fro in the misty 
moonlight. 

All next day, which was Monday, headquarters remained 
inscrutable. Small activities went forward. Guards and pa- 
trols were changed. The cannon was brought from before the 
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jail. Early in the day a huge crowd gathered, packing the 
adjacent streets, watching patiently far into the night to see 
what would happen. Nothing happened. 

But about the city at large patrols of armed men moved on 
mysterious business. Gun shops were picketed, and their owners 
forbidden to sell weapons. Evidently the committee was carry- 
ing out a considered plan. 

Toward evening the weather thickened and a rain came on. 
It turned colder. Still the crowd did not disperse. It stood 
in its sodden shoes, hugging its sodden cloaks to its shoulders, 
humped over, waiting. About eight o’clock several companies 
in rigid marching formation appeared. A stir of interest 
shivered through the crowd, but died as it became evident that 
this was only a general relief for those on duty during the day. 
At midnight, or thereabouts, the crowd went home; but again 
by first daylight the streets for blocks were jammed full. Still 
it rained with a sullen persistence. Still nothing happened. 

And all over the city business was practically at a stand. 
Knots of men stood conferring on every corner. Conversation 
in mixed company was very wary indeed. No man dared ex- 
press himself too openly. The courts were empty. Some act- 
ually closed, on one excuse or another, but most went through 
a form of business. Some judges took the occasion to go to 
White Sulphur Springs on vacations, long contemplated, they 
said. These things occasioned lively comment. It was gener- 
ally known that the Sacramento steamer of the evening before 
had carried several hundred passengers, all with pressing busi-~ 
ness at the capitol, or somewhere else. As our chronicler tells 
it: “A good many who had things on their minds left for the 
country.” Still it rained; still the crowd waited; still the head- 
quarters of the Committee of Vigilance remained closed and 
inscrutable. 


LXIV | 
Die all this time the Executive Committee sat 


in continuous session, for it had been agreed that no 

recess of more than thirty minutes should be taken un- 
til a decision had been reached. The room in which they sat 
was a large one, lighted by windows on one side only. Coleman 
sat behind a raised desk at one end. Below it stood a small 
table accommodating two. On either side six small tables com- 
pleted three sides of a hollow square. No ornament, no especial 
comforts—the desk, the thirteen pine tables, the twenty-eight pine 
chairs, the wooden walls, the oil lamps, the four long windows— 
that was all. 

The prisoners, who, when they had seen the thousands before 
the jail, had expected nothing less than instant execution by 
lynch law, began to take heart. After a man has faced what 
he thinks is the prospect of immediate and unavoidable death, 
such treatment as this arouses real hope. The prisoners were 
strictly guarded and closely confined, it is true, but they under- 
stood they were to have a fair trial ‘‘according to law.” That 
last phrase cheered them immensely. They knew the law. 
Nor were they entirely cut off from the outside. Casey was 
allowed to see several men in regard to certain pressing business 
matters, and was permitted to talk to them freely, although 
always in the presence of a member of the committee. Cora 
received visits from Belle. She had spent thousands in his 
legal defence; now she came to see him faithfully, and tried 
to cheer him, but was plainly cowed. Her self-control had 
vanished. She clung to him passionately, weeping. He was 
forced to what should have been her réle; and in cheering her 
he managed to gain a modicum of self-confidence for himself. 
She left him at midnight, much reassured. 
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But on Monday morning Cora’s cell door was tnrown open, 
and he was motioned forth by a grave man, who conducted him 
through echoing gloomy corridors to the committee room, where 
he was left facing the tables and the men who sat behind them. 
Cora’s natural buoyancy vanished. The men before him met 
his gaze with rigid, unbending solemnity. The rain beat mourn- 
fully against the windows, blurring the glass, casting the high 
apartment in a half gloom. Nobody moved or spoke. All 
looked at him. The echo of his footsteps died, and the room was 
cast in stillness except for the soft dashing of the storm. 

“Charles Cora,” at last pronounced Coleman in measured 
tones, “you are here on trial for your life, accused with the mur- 
der of United States Marshal Richardson.” 

Cora, who was a plucky man, had recovered his wits. He 
must have realized that he was in a tight place, but he kept his 
head admirably. His demeanour took on alertness, his manner 
throughout was respectful, and his voice low. 

“Do I get no counsel?” he inquired. 

“Counsel will be given you.” 

He put in an earnest plea for counsel outside the tribunal—im- 
partial counsel. 

“Our members are impartial,’’ Coleman told him. 

Cora hesitated, looking about him. 

“Tf Mr. Truett will act for me,” he suggested; “and I beg you 
earnestly, gentlemen, that the excitement of the time may not 
be prejudicial to my interests, that I may have a chance for my 
life!”? 

“Your trial will be fair,” he was assured. 

“I shall undertake the defence,” Truett agreed briefly; “and 
petition that Mr. Smiley be appointed as my assistant.” 

This being granted, the three men drew one side for a con- 
sultation. In a short time Truett handed to the sergeant-at- 
arms—the same man who had conducted Cora to the tribunal 
—a list of the witnesses Cora wished tosummon. These were at 
once sought by a subcommittee outside. In the meantime, wit- 
nesses for the prosecution were one by one admitted, sworn, and 
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examined, All ordinary forms of law were closely followed. All 
essential facts were separately brought out. It was the historic 
Cora trial over again, with one difference—gone were the tech- 
nical delays. By dusk Keith, who had been called at three, had 
all but completed the long tale of his testimony, had finished 
recounting, not only what he had seen of the quarrel and the 
subsequent shooting, but also a detailed account of the trial, the 
adverse influences brought to bear on the prosecution, and his 
investigations into the question of “undue influence.” No 
attempt was made to confine the investigation to the technical 
trial. 

Keith was the last witness for the prosecuticn. And the wit- 
nesses for the defence, where were they? Of the list submitted 
by Cora not one could be found! In hiding, afraid, the per- 
jurers would not appear! 

The dusk was falling in earnest now. The corners of the 
room were in darkness. Beneath Coleman’s desk Bluxome, the 
secretary, had lighted an oil lamp the better to see his notes. In 
the interest of Keith’s testimony the general illumination had not 
been ordered. Outside the tiny patch of yellow light the men of 
Vigilance sat motionless, listening, their shadows dim and huge 
against the wall. 

The door opened, and Charles Doane, the Grand Marshal of 
the Vigilantes, advanced three steps into the room. 

“Mr. President,” he said clearly, his voice cutting the still- 
ness, ‘‘I am instructed to announce that James King of William 
is dead.” 


LXV 


r NHURSDAY noon was set for the funeral of the man who 
had given his life that a city might live. In the room 
where he had made his brave fight against death he now 

lay in state. On Wednesday ten thousand people visited him 
there. Early Thursday morning his remains were transferred to 
the Unitarian Church where, early as it was, a great multitude 
had gathered to do him honour. Now through the long morning 
hours it sat with him silently. The church was soon filled to over- 
flowing; the streets in all directions became crowded with sober- 
faced menand women. They knew they would be unable to get 
into the church, to atter.d nearer his last communionwith his fel- 
lowmen, but they stayed, feeling vaguely that their mere presence 
helped—as, indeed, perhaps it did. Marching bodies from every 
guild or society in the city stood in rank after rank, extending 
down the street as far as the eye could reach. Hundreds of horse- 
men, carriages, foot marchers, quietly, orderly, were already get- 
ting into line. They, too, were excluded from the funeral cere- 
monies by lack of room; they, too, waited to do honour to the 
cortége. This procession was over two miles in length. Each 
man wore a band of crépe around his left arm. The time set for 
the funeral ceremony was yet hours distant. 

It seemed that all the city must be there. But those who, 
hurrying to the scene, had occasion to pass near the Vigilante 
headquarters found the vacant square guarded on all sides by a 
triple line of armed men. The side streets, also, were filled 
with them. They stood in exact alignment, rigid, bayonets fixed, 
their eyes straight ahead. Three thousand of them were there. 
Hour after hour they stood, untiring, staring at the building, 
which gave no sign; just as the other multitude, only a few 
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squares away, stood hour after hour, patiently waiting in the 
bright sun. 

At quarter before one the upper windows of the headquarters 
building were thrown open, and small platforms, extending 
about three feet, were thrust from two of them. An instant 
later two heavy beams were shoved out from the flat roof directly 
over the platforms. From the ends of the beams dangled 
nooses of rope. A dead wait ensued. Across the silence could 
be heard faintly from the open windows of the distant church the 
chords of an organ, the rise and fall of a hymn, then the measured 
cadence of oration. The funeral services had begun. 

As though this were a signal, the blinds that had partly closed 
the window openings were swung back, and Charles Cora was 
conducted to the end of one of the little platforms. His face was 
covered with a white handkerchief, and his arms and legs were 
bound with cords. The attendant adjusted the noose, then left 
him. An instant later Casey appeared. He had petitioned not 
to be blindfolded, so his face was bare. Cora stood bolt upright, 
motionless as a stone. Casey’s nerve had left him; his face 
was pale and his eyes bloodshot. As the attendant placed the 
noose, the murderer’s eyes darted here and there over the square. 
Did he still expect that the boastful promises of his friends would 
be fulfilled, did he still hope for rescue? If so, that hope must 
have died as he looked down on those set, grim faces staring 
straight ahead, on that sinister ring of steel. He began to babble. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried at them, “Iam not a murderer! Ido 
not feel afraid to meet my God ona charge of murder! I have 
done nothing but what I thought was right! To-morrow let no 
editor dare call mea murderer! Whenever I was injured I have 
resented it. It has been part of my education during twenty- 
nine years! Gentlemen, I forgive you this persecution! O 
God! My poor mother! O God!” 

Not one word of contrition; not one word for the man who lay 
yonder in the church; not one syllable for the heartbroken wife 
kneeling at the coffin! Heceased. And his words went out into 
the void and found no echo against that wall of steel. 
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They waited. For what? Across the intervening housetops 
the sound of speaking ceased to carry. The last orator had 
given place. At the door of the sanctuary was visible a slight 
commotion: the coffin was being carried out. It was placed in 
the hearse. Every head was bared. There ensued a slight 
pause; then from overhead the great bell boomed once. Another 
bell in the next block answered. A third, more distant, chimed 
in. From all parts of the city tolled the solemn requiem. 

At the first stroke the long cortége moved forward toward Lone 
Mountain; at the first stroke the Vigilantes, as one man, pre 
sented arms; at the first stroke the platforms dropped, and Casey 
and Cora fell into the abyss of eternity. 


LXVI 


HIS execution occasioned a great storm of indignation 
among the adherents of law and order. Serious-minded 
men, like Judge Shattuck, admitted the essential justice 

rendered, but condemned strongly the method. 

“Of course they were murderers,” cried the judge, “and of 
course they should have been hung, and of course the city is 
better off without either of them. I’m not afraid of their friends, 
and I don’t care who knows what I think! And some very 
worthy citizens, wrongly, are involved in this, some citizens 
whom otherwise I greatly respect. It is better that a hundred 
criminals should escape than that the whole law of California 
should be outraged by an act that denies at once the 
value and the authority of our government. The energy, the 
talent for organization, that this committee has displayed in the 
exercise of usurped authority, might have been directed in aid of 
the courts, consistently with the constitution and the laws, with 
equal if not greater efficiency.” 

But very few were able to see it in this calm spirit. The ruling 
class, the “chivalry,” the best element of the city had been 
slapped in the face. And by whom? By a lot of “Yankee shop- 
keepers,” assisted by renegades like Keith, Talbot Ward, and 
others. The committee was a lot of stranglers; they ought to be 
punished as murderers; they ought to be shot down, egad, as 
’ revolutionaries! It was realized that street shooting had 
temporarily become unsafe; otherwise, there is no doubt that the 
hotheads would have gone forth deliberately abrawling. There 
were many threats made against individuals, many condign— 
and lawless—punishments promised them. 

As an undercurrent, nowhere expressed or even acknowledged, 
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was a strong feeling of relief. Any Law and Order man would 
have fought at the mere suggestion; but every one of them felt it. 
After all, the law had been surprised and overpowered. It had 
yielded only to overwhelming odds. With the execution of Cora 
and Casey accomplished, the committee might be expected to dis- 
band. And, of course, when it did disband, then the law would 
have its innings. Its forces would be better organized and con- 
solidated, its power assured. It could then apprehend and bring 
to justice the ringleaders of this unwarranted undertaking. Like 
dogs at the heels of a retreating foe, the hotheads became bolder 
as this secret conviction gained strength. They were in favour 
of using an armed force to take Coleman and his fellow-con- 
spirators into the custody of the law. Calmer spirits held this 
scheme in check. 

“Let them have rope,” advised Blatchford. “I know mobs. 
Now that they’ve hung somebody, their spirit will die down. 
Give them a few days.” 

But to the surprise and indignation of these people, the 
Vigilantes showed no signs of an intention to disband. On the 
contrary, their activities extended, and their organization 
tightened. The various companies crilled daily until they went 
through evolutions and the manual of arms with all the per- 
fection of regular troops. The committee’s books remained 
open; by the last of the week over seven thousand men had 
signed the rolls. Vanloads of furniture and various supplies 
were backed up before the doors of headquarters, and were 
carried within by members of the organization—no non-member 
ever saw the inside of the building while it was occupied by the 
Vigilantes. The character of these furnishings and supplies 
would seem to argue an intention of permanence. Stoves, cook= 
ing utensils, cot beds, provisions, blankets, bulletin boards, arms, 
chairs, tables, field guns, ammunition, were only some items. 
Doorkeepers were always in attendance. Sentinels patrolled the 
streets and the roof. The great warehouse took on an exceedingly 
animated appearance. 

The Executive Committee was in session all of each day. It 
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became known that a “black list’”’ of some sort was in prepara- 
tion. On the heels of this orders came for the Vigilante police, 
instructing them to arrest certain men and to warn certain others 
to leave town immediately. It was evident that a clean sweep 
was contemplated. 

Among the first of those arrested was the notorious Yankee 
Sullivan, an ex-prize fighter, ward heeler, ballot-box stuffer, and 
shoulder striker. He had always been a pillar of strength to 
those engaged in corrupt practices. This man went to pieces 
completely. He confessed the details of many of his own crimes 
but, what was more important, implicated many others as well. 
His testimony was invaluable, not necessarily as final proof 
against those whom he accused, but as indications for thorough 
investigations. Finally, unexpectedly, he committed suicide in 
his cell. It seems he had been accustomed to from sixty to 
eighty drinks of whiskey a day, and the sudden, complete dep- 
tivation had destroyed him. Warned by this, the committee 
henceforward issued regular rations of whiskey to its prisoners! 

Trials in due order, with counsel for defence and ample oppor- 
tunity to call witnesses, went on briskly. Those who anticipated 
more hangings were disappointed. It became known that the 
committee had‘set for itself the rule that capital punishment 
would be inflicted only for crimes so punishable by the regular 
law. But each outgoing ship carried crowds of those on whom 
had been passed the sentence of banishment. The majority of 
these were, of course, low thugs, “Sydney ducks,” hangers on; 
but a very large proportion were taken from what had been 
known as the city’s best. In the law courts these men would in 
many cases have been declared as white as the driven snow. But 
they were undesirable citizens; the committee so decided them} 
andbadethembegone. CharlesDuane, Wooley Kearney, William 
Carr, Edward Bulger, Philander Brace, William McLean, JD: 
Musgrave, and Peter Wightman were well-known and influential 
names found on the “black list.” Peter Wightman, James 
White, and our old friend, Ned McGowan, ran away. Hundreds 
of others left the city. A terror spread among the ignorant and 
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vicious of the underworld. Some of the minor offenders brought 
in by the Vigilante police were by the Executive Committee 
turned over to the regular law courts. Every one of such cases 
was promptly convicted by those courts ! 

This did not look much like disbanding, nor didany opportunity 
for wholesale arrest of the anarchists seem imminent. The leaders 
of the Law and Order faction were at last aroused. 

“This is more than anarchy; it is revolution,” said Judge Cald- 
well. “Itisasuccessful revolution because it is organized. The 
people of this city are scattered and powerless. They in turn 
should be organized to combat the forces of disorder.” 

In pursuance of this belief—that the public at large needed 
only to be called together in order to defend its institutions— 
hand bills were printed and newspaper notices published calling a 
meeting for June 2nd in Portsmouth Square. Elaborate secret 
preparations, involving certain distributions of armed men, 
were made to prevent what was considered certain interference. 
This was useless. Immediately after the appearance of the 
notice the Committee of Vigilance issued orders that the meeting 
was in no manner to be disturbed, and hung out placards 
reading: 

“Members of the Vigilance Committee: Order must be 
maintained.” ‘Friends of the Vigilance Committee: Keep 
out of the Square,” etc. 

The meeting was well attended. Enormous crowds gathered, 
not only in and around the square itself, but in balconies and 
windows and on housetops. It wasa ribald, disrespectful crowd, 
evidently out for a good time, calling back and forth, shouting 
question or comment at the men gathered about the speaker’s 
platiorm. 

“What kind of a circus do you call this show, anyway?” 
roared a huge, bare-armed miner in red shirt. 

“This is the Law and Murder meeting,” instantly answered 
some one from a balcony. 

This phrase tickled the crowd hugely. The words were passed 
from man to man. Eventually they became the stereotyped 
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retort. ‘Stranglers!’ sneered one faction. ‘Law and Murder!’’ 
fiung back the other. 

On the platform stood or sat the owners of many of the city’s 
proud names—judges, jurists, merchants, holders of high 
political office, men whose influence a month ago had been para- 
mox.at and irresistible. Among them were famed orators, men 
who had never failed to hold and influence a crowd. But two 
hundred feet away little could be heard. It early became evident 
that, though there would be no interference, the sentiment of the 
crowd was against them. And, what was particularly madden- 
ing, the sentiment was good-humoured. Even the compliment 
of being taken seriously was denied them! 

Colonel Ed Baker came forward to speak. The colonel’s gift 
of eloquence was such that, in spite of his known principles, his 
lack of scruple, his insincerity, he won his way to a picturesque 
popularity and fame. Later he delivered a funeral oration over 
the remains of David Broderick that has gone far to invest the 
memory of that hard-headed, venal, unscrupulous politician with 
un aura of romance. But the crowd would have little of him this 
day. An almost continuous uproar drowned his efforts. Catch 
words such as liberty, constitution, habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
freedom, etc., occasionally became audible. The people were 
not interested. 

“See Cora’s defender!” cried some one, voicing the general 
suspicion that Baker had been one of the little gambler’s hidden 
counsel. “Cora!” ‘Ed Baker!” ‘Ten thousand dollars!” 
“Out of that, you old reprobate!” jeered the audience. He spoke 
ten minutes against the storm, then yielded, red faced and angry. 
Others tried in vain. A Southerner named Benham, while deplor- 
ing passionately the condition of the city which had been seized 
by a mob, robbed of its sacred rights, etc., happened inadvert- 
ently to throw back his coat, thus revealing the butt of a Colt’s 
revolver. The bystanders caught the point at once. 

“There’s a pretty Law and Order man!” they shrieked. ‘“‘Hey, 
Benham! Don’t you know it’s against the law to go armed?” 

“T carry this weapon,” shrieked Benham, passionately shaking 
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his fist, “‘not as an instrument to overthrow the law, but to up- 
hold it!” 

A clear, steady voice from a nearby balcony made itself dis- 
tinctly heard: 

“Zn other words, sir, you break the law in order to uphold the 
law,” it said. “What more are the Vigilantes doing?” 

The crowd went wild over this repartee. The confusion be- 
came worse. Old Judge Campbell was thrust forward, in the 
hope that his age and his senior judgeship would command re- 
spect. He was unable to utter consecutive sentences. 

“I once thought,” he interrupted himself piteously, “that I 
was the free citizen of a free country, but recent occurrences have 
convinced me that I ama slave; a slave, gentlemen, more a slave 
thanany on a Southern plantation, for they know their masters, 
but I know not mine!”’ 

But his auditors refused to be affected. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” they informed him. “You know your 
masters as well as anybody—two of them were hung the other 
day!” 

After this the meeting broke up. The most ardent Law and 
Order man could not deny that as a pepular demonstration it had 
been a fizzle. 

But if this attempt at home to gain coherence failed, up river 
the partisans had better luck. A hasty messenger with tidings 
for the ear of the Executive Committee only was followed by 
rapidly spreading rumours. Five hundred men with two pieces 
of artillery were coming down from Sacramento to liberate the 
prisoners, especially Billy Mulligan, or die in the attempt. They 
were reported to be men from the southeast: Texans, Carolin- 

ns, crackers from Pike County, all fire-eaters, reckless, sure to 
make trouble. Their numbers were not in themselves for- 
midable, but every man knew the city still to be full of scattered 
warriors needing only leaders and a rallying point. The ma- 
terials for a very pretty civil war were laid for the match. An 
uneasiness pervaded headquarters, not for the outcome, but for 
the unavoidable fighting and bloodshed. 
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Therefore, when Olney hastily entered the main hall early in 
the evening, and in a loud voice called for “two hundred men 
with side arms for especial duty,” there was a veritable scramble 
to enlist. Olney picked out the required number, selecting, it 
was afterward noticed, only the big men physically. They fell 
in, and were marched quickly out Market Street. It was dark. 
Expectations were high. Just beyond Second Street, dimly 
visible against the sky or in the faint starlight, they saw a 
mysterious force opposing them, men on foot, horses, the wheels 
of guns. Each man gripped his revolver and set his teeth. 
Here, evidently, from this ordinarily deserted and distant part 
of town, a flanking attack was to have been delivered. As they 
drew nearer they made out wagons; and nearer still—bale upon 
bale of gunny sacks, and shovels! 

The truth dawned on them, and a great laugh went up. 
“Sold! Sold! Sold!” they cried. 

But they set to work with a will, filled the gunny sacks with 
sand, piled them on the wagons; and so by morning Fort Gunny- 
bags, as headquarters was thenceforth called, came into exist- 
ence. Cannon were mounted, breastworks piled, embrasures 
planned. 

The five hundred fire-eaters were no myth. They disembarked, 
greeted [the horde of friends who had come to meet them, 
marched to Fort Gunnybags, looked it over, thrust their hands 
in their pockets, and walked peacefully away to the nearest bar- 
rooms! 

Wise men. By now the Vigilante dispositions were so com- 
plete that in the mere interest of examining so sudden yet so 
thorough an organization, a paragraph or so may profitably be 
spent on it. Behind headquarters was a long shed stable in which 
were to be found at all hours saddle horses and artillery horses, 
all saddled and bridled, ready for instant use. Twenty-six 
pieces of artillery, mostly sent in by captains of merchant vessels 
in the harbour, were here parked. Other cannon were mounted 
for the defence of Fort Gunnybags. Muskets, rifles, and sabres 
enough to arm 6,000 men had been accumulated—and_ there 
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were 6,000 men to use them! A French portable barricade had 
been constructed in the event of possible street fighting, a sort 
of wheeled framework that could be transformed into litters or 
scaling ladders. Sutlers’ offices and kitchens could feed a small 
army. Flags and painted signs carrying the emblematic open eye 
of vigilance decorated the rooms. A huge alarm bell had been 
mounted on the roof. The mattresses, beds, cots, blankets, and 
other furniture necessary to sleep four companies on the premises 
had been provided. A completely equipped armourer’s shop and 
a hospital with all supplies occupied the third story. The 
forces were divided into four companies of artillery, one squadron 
and two troops of cavalry, four regiments, and thirty-two 
companies of infantry; besides the small but efficient police 
organization. A tap on the bell gathered these men in an in- 
credibly short space of time. “As a rule,” says Bancroft, 
“within fifteen minutes from the time the bell was tapped, on 
any occasion, seven tenths of the entire Vigilante forces would be 
in their places armed ready for battle.” 

Another corps, not as heroic, but quite as necessary, it was 
found advisable to appoint. The sacking of which Fort Gunny- 
bags was made was of very coarse texture. When dry, the 
sand filling tended to run out! Therefore, those bags had to be 
kept constantly wet, and somebody had to do it. Enemies 
sneeringly remarked that Fort Gunnybags consumed much 
more water without than within; but this joke lost its point when 
it became known that the committee, decades in advance of its 
period, had prohibited alcohol absolutely! 

Realizing from the two lamentable fiascos just recounted that 
little could be accomplished by private initiative, the upholders 
of the law turned their attention to Sacramento. Here they had 
every reason to hope for success. No matter how well organized 
the Vigilantes might be, or how thoroughly they carried the 
sympathies of the local public, there could be no doubt that they 
were acting in defiance of the law, were, in fact, no better than 
rebels. It was not only within the power, it was the duty of the 
governor of the State to declare the city in a condition of in 
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surrection. This being accomplished, it followed logically that 
the State troops must put down the insurrection; and if they 
failed, there was still the immense power of the republic to call 
upon. After all, when you look at it that way, this handful of 
disturbers amounted to very little. 

The first step was to win over the governor. Without him 
the next step could not be taken. Accordingly all the big guns 
of San Francisco took the Senator for Sacramento. There they 
met Terry, Volney Howard, and others of the same ilk. No 
governor of Johnson’s sort could long withstand such pressure. 
He promised to issue the proclamation of insurrection as soon 
as it was “legally proved” that the committee had acted outside 
thelaw. The mere fact that it had already hanged two men and 
deported a great number of others meant nothing. That, 
apparently, was not legal proof. 

In order that all things should be legal, then, Terry issued a 
writ of habeas corpus for the body of one William Mulligan, and 
gave it into the hands of Deputy-sheriff Harrison for service on 
the committee. Nobody expected the latter to deliver over 
Mulligan. 

“But they’ll deny the writ,” said Terry, “and that will consti- 
tute a legal defiance of the State. The governor will then be 
legally justified in issuing his proclamation, and ordering out the 
State troops to enforce the writ.” 

If the State troops proved inadequate, the plan was then to 
call on the United States—as locally represented by General 
Wool and Captain David Farragut—for assistance. With this 
armed backing three times the Vigilante force could be quickly 
subdued. As it was all legal, it could not fail. 

Harrison took the writ of /abeas corpus and proceeded to San 
Francisco. He presented himself at headquarters, produced 
his writ, and had himself announced to the Executive Committee 
then in session. 

“Tell him to go to hell!”’ growled some one. 

But a half-dozen members saw through the ruse, and inter- 
posed vigorous objections. 
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“I move,” said Dempster solemnly, “that our police be per 
mitted to remove all prisoners for a few hours.” 

This was carried, and put into immediate effect. Deputy 
Harrison was then politely received, his writ fully acknowledged, 
and he was allowed to search the premises. Of course he found 
nothing, and departed much crestfallen. The scheme had failed 
The committee had in no way denied his authority or his writ. 
Harrison was no fool. He saw clearly what he had been expected 
to do. On his way back to Sacramento he did some thinking. 
To Terry he unblushingly returned the writ endorsed: “Pre- 
vented from service by armed men.” For the sake of the cause 
Harrison had lied! 

Johnson immediately issued his proclamation. The leaders 
turned with confidence to the Federal authorities for assistance. 
To their blank dismay General Wool refused to furnish arms. 
His position was that he had no authority to do so without orders 
from Washington. The sympathies of this doughty old soldier 
were not with thisattempt. Colonel Baker and Volney Howard 
waited on him, and after considerable conversation made the 
mistake of threatening to report him to Washington for refus- 
ing to uphold the law. 

“T think, gentlemen,” flashed back the veteran, “I know my 
duty, and in its performance dread no responsibility.” 

So saying he bowed them from the room. F arragut equally 
could not clearly see why he should train the guns of his ship 
on the city. With this fiasco the opposition for the mo- 
ment died. The Executive Committee went on patiently work- 
ing down through its black list. It announced that after June 
24th no new cases would be taken. A few days later it pro- 
claimed an “adjournment parade” on July sth. It considered 
its work dene. The city had become safe, 


LXVII 


UT this peaceful outcome did not suit the aristocratic 
wing of the Law and Order party in the least. The 
haughty, supremely individualistic, bold, forceful, often 

charming coterie of fire-eaters had, in their opinion, been in- 
sulted, and they wanted reprisal, punishment, blood. Terry, 
Baker, Bennett, Miles, Webb, Nugent, Blatchford, Rowlee, 
Caldwell, Broderick, Ware, Volney Howard, Black—to mention 
only a few—chafed intolerably. Such men were accustomed to 
have their own way, to cherish an ultra-sensitive “honour,” to 
be looked up to; had come to consider themselves as especially 
privileged, to look upon themselves as direct representatives of 
the only proper government and administration of law. This re- 
volt of the “lower classes,” the “smug, psalm-singing Yankees,” 
the “shopkeepers,” was intolerable impudence. Because of a 
series of accidents, proper resentment of such impudence, due 
punishment of such denial of the law had been postponed. It 
was not, therefore, abrogated. 

When, therefore, the committee announced July 5th as a 
definite date for disbanding, the lawful authorities and their up- 
holders, blinded by their passions, were distinctly disappointed. 
Where the common citizen perceived only the welcome end of 
a necessary job well done, they saw slipping away the last chance 
for a clash of arms that should teach these rebels their place. 
It was all very well to talk of arresting the ringleaders and bring- 
ing them to justice. In the present lamentable demoralization 
of the courts it might not work; and even if it did work, the 
punishment of ringleaders was small satisfaction as compared 
49 triumphant vindication in pitched battle. 

Sherman had resigned command of the military in disgust 
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when he found that General Wool and Captain -Farragut had 
no intention of supplying him Federal arms, thus closing—save 
for later inaccurate writing in his “Memoirs’”—an unfortunate 
phase of his career. In his stead had been chosen General 
Volney Howard. Howard was a rather fat, very pompous, 
wholly conceited bombastes furioso with apparently remarkable 
lack of judgment or grasp of a situation. In the committee’s 
action looking toward adjournment he actually thought he saw 
a sign of weakening! 

“Now is the moment for us to show our power!” he 
said. 

In this he gained the zealous support of Judge Terry and Major 
Marmaduke Miles, two others with more zeal than discretion. 
These three managed to persuade Governor Johnson to order a 
parade of State troops in the streets of San Francisco. Their 
argument was that such a parade—of legally organized forces— 
would overawe the citizens; their secret hope, however, was that 
such a show would provoke the desired conflict. This hope they 
shared with Howard, after the governor’s order had been ob- 
tained. Howard’s vanity and inclinations jumped together. 
He consented. Altogether, it was a very pretty little plot. 

By now the Law and Order forces had become numerically 
formidable. The bobtail and rag-tag, ejected either by force or 
by fright, flocked to the colours. A certain proportion of the 
militia remained in the ranks, though a majority had resigned. 
A large contingent of reckless, wild young men, without a care or 
a tie in the world, with no interest in the rights of the case, or, 
indeed, in themselves, avid only for adventure, offered them- 
selves as soon as the prospects for a real fight became good. And 
there were always the five hundred discomfited Texans. 

Nor were arms now lacking. Contrary to all expectation, 
the committee had scrupulously refrained from meddling with 
the State armouries. All militia muskets were available. In 
addition the State had now the right to a certain quota of Federal 
arms, stored in the arsenal at Benicia. These could be requi- 
sitioned. 
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At this point in the planning weasly little Jimmy Ware had a 
bright idea. 

“Look here!” he cried, “how many of those Benicia muskets 
are there?” 

“About a hundred and fifty stand, sir,’ Howard told him. 

“Now they can’t help us a whole lot,” propounded Ware. 
“They are too few. But why can’t we use them for bait, to 
get those people on the wrong side of the fence?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Terry, who knew Ware inti- 
mately. 

“Suppose they are shipped from Benicia to the armouries in 
the city; they are legally Federal property until they are delivered, 
aren’t they?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, if the Stranglers should happen to seize them while 
they’re still Federal property, they’ve committed a definite 
offence against the United States, haven’t they?” 

“What do we care about that now?” asked Major Marma- 
duke Miles, to whom this seemed irrelevant. 

But Judge Terry’s legal mind was struck with the beauty and 
simplicity of this ruse. 

“Hold on!” he cried. “If we ship them in a boat, the seizure 
will be piracy. If they intercept those arms, they’re pirates, 
and we can legally call on the Federal forces—and they'll be 
compelled to respond, egad!” 

‘“They’re pretty smart; suppose they smell a rat?” asked 
Miles doubtfully. 

“Then we'll have the muskets where we want them, anyway. 
It’s worth trying,” replied Ware. 

“T know just the man,” put in Terry. _ “T’ll send for him.” 

Shortly appeared a saturnine, lank, bibulous individual 
known as Rube Maloney. To him Terry explained. He was 
to charter a sloop, take the muskets aboard—and get caught. 

“No resistance, mind you!” warned Terry. 

“Trust me for that,” grinned Rube. “I ain’t anxious for no 
punctured skin, nor yit a stretched Meck 
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“Pick your men carefully.” 

“T’ll take Jack Phillips and Jim McNab,” said Rube, after a 
moment’s thought, “and possibly a few refreshments?” he 
suggested. 

Terry reached into his pocket. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said he. ‘Treat yourself well.” 

There remained only to see that the accurate details should get 
to the Committee of Vigilance, but in such a manner as to avoid 
suspicion that the information had been “planted.” 

“Is there anybody we can trust on their rolls?” asked Terry. 

But it was reluctantly conceded that the Vigilantes had pretty 
well cleaned out the doubtful ones. Here again the resourceful 
Jimmy Ware came to the rescue. 

“T know your man—Morrell. He’llgetit tothem. As far as 
anybody knows, he hasn’t taken sides at all.” 

“Will you see him?” asked Terry. 

“Tl see him,” promised Jimmy Ware. 


LXVIII 


Y THIS time the Vigilante organization had pretty well 
B succeeded in eliminating the few Law and Order sympa- 
thizers who had been bold enough to attempt to play the 
part of spy by signing the rolls. These had not been many, and 
their warning had been sufficient. But Morrell had, ina measure, 
escaped distrust even if he had not gained confidence. He had 
had the sense not to join the organization; and his attitude of the 
slightly supercilious, veiledly contemptuous Britisher, scorning 
all things about him, was sufficient guarantee of his neutrality. 
This breed was then very common. He left his conference with 
Jimmy Ware thoroughly instructed, quite acquiescent, but revolv- 
ing matters in his own mind to see if somehow he could not turn 
them to his advantage. For Morrell was, as always, in need of 
money. In addition, he had a personal score to settle with Keith 
for, although he had apparently forgotten their last interview re- 
garding “loans,” the memory rankled. And Morrell had not for- 
gotten that before all this Vigilante business broke he had been 
made a good offer by Cora’s counsel to get Keith out of the way. 
Cora was now very dead, to be sure, but on sounding Jimmy 
Ware, Morrell learned that Keith’s removal would still be pleas- 
ant to the powers that pay. 

If he could work these things all in together—— Cogitating 
absorbedly, he glanced up to see Ben Sansome sauntering down 
the street, his malacca cane at the proper angle, his cylindrical hat 
resting lightly on his sleek locks, his whole person spick with 
the indescribably complete appointment of the dandy. Sansome 
was mixed up with the Keiths—perhaps he could be used —— 
On impulse Morrell hailed him genially, and invited him to take a 
drink. The exquisite brightened, and perceptibly hastened his 
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step. Morrell’s rather ultra-Anglicism always fascinated him. 
They turned in at the El Dorado, and there seated themselves at 
the most remote of the small tables. 

“Well,” said Morrell cheerfully, after preliminary small talk 
had been disposed of, “how goes the fair Nancy?” 

Sansome’s effeminately handsome face darkened. Things had 
in reality gone very badly with the fair Nancy. Her revulsion 
against Sansome at the time of the capture of the jail had been 
complete; and, as is the case with real revulsions, she had not 
attempted to concealit. Sansome’s careful structure, which had 
gained so lofty an elevation, had collapsed like the proverbial 
house of cards. His vanity had been cruelly rasped. And what 
had been more or less merely a dilettante’s atiraction had been 
thereby changed into a thwarted passion. 

“Damn the fair Nancy!” he cried, in answer to Morrell’s 
question. 

Morrell’s eyes narrowed, and he motioned quietly to the 
waiting black to replenish the glasses. 

“With all my heart, damn her!” said he. “I agree with you; 
she’s a snippy, cold little piece. Not my styleat all. Not worth 
the serious attention of a man like yourself. Who is it now, you 
sly dog?” 

Sansome sipped at his drink; sighed sentimentally. 

“Cold—yes—but if the right man could awaken her 
murmured. 

“Look here, Sansome, do you want that woman?” 

Sansome looked at his companion haughtily; his eye fell; he 
drew circles with the bottom of his glass. 

“By gad!” he cried with a sudden queer burst of fire; ‘I’ve 
got to have her!” 

And then he turned slowly red, actually started to wriggle, con- 
cealed his embarrassment under cover of his cigar. 

“H’m,” observed Morrell speculatively, without looking 
across at Sansome. “Tell me, Ben, does she still care for her 
husband?”’ 

“No: that I’ll swear!” replied Sansome eagerly. 





” he 
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“Tf you’re sure of that one essential little fact, and you really 
want her, why don’t you take her?” 

“Damn it, ain’t I telling you? She won’t see me.” 

“Tell me about it,” urged Morrell, settling back, and again 
motioning for fresh drinks. 

Sansome, whose soul was ripe for sympathy, needed little more 
urging. He poured out his tale, sometimes rushingly and 
passionately, again, as his submerged but still conventional self- 
consciousness struggled to the surface, with shamefaced bravado. 
“By Gad!” he finished. ‘‘ You know, I feel like a raw schoolboy, 
talkin’ like this!” 

Morrell leaned forward, his reserve of manner laid aside, his 
whole being radiating sympathetic charm. 

“My dear chap, don’t,” he begged, laying his hand on San- 
some’s forearm. “A genuine passion is the most glorious thing 
on earth even in callow youth! But when we old men of the 
world ” The pause was eloquent. ‘She’s a headstrong 
filly,” he went on in a more matter-of-fact tone, after a mom- 
ent, ‘‘takes a bit of handling. You'll pardon me, old chap, if 
I suggest that you’ve gone about things a bit wrong.” 

“How is that?” asked Sansome. Under the influence of 
drinks, confession, and sympathy, he was in a glow of fellow- 
feeling. 

“Believe me, I know women and horses! You’ve ridden this 
one too much on the snaffle. Try the curb. That high-spirited 
sort takes a bit of handling. They like to feel themselves domi- 
nated. You’ve been too gentle, too refined. She’s gentle and 
refined for two. What she wants is the brute—‘‘ Rape of the 
Sabines” principle. Savage her a bit, and she’ll come to heel likea 
dog. Notatonce, perhaps. Give her a week.” 

“That’s all very well,” objected Sansome, whose eyes were 
shining, “but how about that week? She’ll run to that beast of 
a husband with her story 4% 

“And be sorry for it afterward 

“Too late.” 

Morrell appeared to think. 
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“There’s something in that. But suppose we arranged to get 
the husband out of the way, where she couldn’t run to him at 
once——”’ he suggested. 

They had more drinks. At first Morrell was only sardonically 
amused; but as his imagination got to working and the creative 
power awoke, his interest became more genuine. It was all too 
wildly improbable for words—and yet, was anything improbable 
in this impossible place? At least it was amusing, the whole 
thing was amusing—this super-refined exquisite awakened to an 
emotion so genuine that what judgment he had was now obscured 
by the eagerness of his passion; the situation apparently so easily 
malleable; the beautiful safety of it all for himself. And it did 
not really matter if the whole fantastic plot failed! 

“T tell you, no,” he broke his thoughts to reply to some ill- 
considered suggestion. ‘The good old simple methods are the 
best—they’re all laid out for us by the Drury Lane melodramas. 
You leave it to me to get rid of him. Then we'll send the usual 
message to her that he is lying wounded somewhere—say at 
Jake’s road house——” 

“Won’t that get her to thinking too much of him?” interrupted 
Sansome anxiously. 

Morrell, momentarily taken aback, gained time for a reply by 
pouring Sansome another drink. ‘“He’s more sense left than I 
thought,” he said to himself; and aloud: “All you want is to get 
her out to Jake’s. She’ll go simply as a matter of wifely duty, 
and all that. Don’t worry. Once she’s there, it’s your affair; 
and unless I mistake my man, I believe you’ll know how to 
manage the situation’”—he winked slyly-——“‘she’s really mad 
about you, but, like most women, she’s hemmed in by conven- 
tion. Boldly break through the convention, and she’ll come 
around.” 

Sansome was plainly fascinated by the idea, but in a trepida- 
tion of doubt, nevertheless, 

“But suppose she doesn’t come around?” he objected vaguely. 

Morrell threw aside his cigarette and arose with an air of 
decision, 
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“T thought you were so crazy mad about her?”’ he said in tones 
that cut. ‘‘What are you wasting my time for?” 

“No, no! Hold on!” cried Sansome, at once all fire again. 
“Tl do it—hold on!” 

“Asa matter of fact,’’ observed Morrell, reseating himself, and 
speaking as though there had been no interruption, “I imagine 
you have little to fear from that.” 

He went into the street a little later, his vision somewhat 
blurred, but his mind clear. Sansome, by now very pot-valiant, 
swaggered alongside. 

“By the way, Ben,” said Morrell suddenly, “I hope you go 
armed—these are bad times.” 

“T have always carried a derringer—and I can use it, too!” 
boasted Sansome, swinging his cane. 

Morrell, left alone, stood on the corner for some time diligently 
engaged in getting control of himself. He laughed a little. 

“Regular bally melodrama, conspiracy and all, right off the 
blood-and-thunder stage,” said he. “ Wonder if it works in real 
life? We'll see.” 

After his head had cleared, he set to work methodically to find 
Keith, but when he finally met that individual it was most 
casually. Morrell was apparently in a hurry, but as he saw 
Keith he appeared to hesitate, then, making up his mind, he 
approached the young lawyer. 

“Took here, Keith, a word with you,” he said. “I have 
stumbled on some information which may be important. I was 
on my way to the committee with it, but ’m ina hurry. The 
governor is shipping arms into the city to-morrow night from 
Benicia, by a small sloop.” 

“ Are you sure of this?” asked Keith. 

“Certain.” 

“Where did you get the information?” 

“That I cannot tell you.” 

Keith still hesitated; Morrell turned on his heel. 

“Well, I’ve told you. You can do as you please, bur you’d 
better let the committee decide whether to take the tip or not.” 
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He walked away without once looking back, certain that Keith 
would end by reporting the information. 

“Chances are he’ll go with the capturing party,” ran the trend 
of his thoughts, “‘and so he’ll be out of reach of this little ab- 
duction. But I don’t care much. If he follows them out to 
Jake’s by any chance, Sansome will shoot him—or he’ll shoot 
Sansome. Doesn’t matter which. Shootin’s none too healthy 
these days for either side! Oh, Lord, most amusin’!”’ 

He thought a while, then turned up the hill toward his own 
house. A new refinement of the plot had occurred to the artist’s 
soul too much drink had released in him. 

Mrs. Morrell was vastly surprised to see him. She was clad in 
a formless pink silk wrapper, was reclining on a sofa, and was set- 
tling down to relaxation of mind and body by means of French 
novels and cigarettes. 

“Well, what are you doing here at this time of day?” was her 
greeting. 

“Came to bask in the light of your smiles, my dear,” he replied 
with elephantine ironv. 

“Nonsense!” she rejoined sharply. ‘You’ve been drinking 
again!” 

“To be sure; but not enough to hurt.” His manner suddenly 
became businesslike. ‘‘Look here,” he asked her, “are you 
game to make a tidy bit of money?”’ 

“Always!” she replied promptly, also becoming businesslike. 

He explained in detail. She listened in silence but at first with 
a slight smile of contempt on her lips. As he progressed, how- 
ever, the smile faded. 

‘Where do I come in?” she asked finally. 

“You must be there when the message comes to her. She 
might not go out to Jake’s alone—probably wouldn’t. I don’t 
know her well enough to judge. Hurry her into it.” 

“T see.” She laughed suddenly. “Lord, she’ll be surprised 
when I call on her! Take some doing, that!”’ She thought a 
few moments. ‘My appearance will connect us withit. Won’t 
do.” 
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“Tf the thing goes through we won’t be here,” he pointed out, 
“Tf it doesn’t go through all right, we’ll arrange a little comedy. 
Have you bound and gagged—before her eyes—or something 
like that.” 

“Thanks,” she replied to this. 

Morrell was not entirely open. He did not tell her that 
money or no money, plot or no plot, he had resolved to flee the 
_ city, at least for a time. Investigations were getting too close 
to some of his past activities. He did not offer in words what he 
nevertheless knew to be the most potent of his arguments— 
namely, the implacable hate Mrs. Morrell bore Keith. Morrell’s 
knowledge of this hate was accurate, though his analysis of its 
cause was faulty. He thought his wife to be Keith’s discarded 
mistress, and did not greatly care. Nor did he mention the 
possibility which, however, Mrs. Morrell now voiced. 

“Suppose Keith follows them out to Jake’s?” she suggested. 

“One of them will kill, and the Stranglers will hang the other,” 
he said briefly. 

She looked up. 

“T don’t care for that!” 

“In that event, you will not be present. Your job will be 
to duck out.”” He paused, then went on slowly: ‘‘Would you 
grieve at the demise of either—or all three?” 

Her face hardened. 

“But,” he went on slowly, ‘the chances of it are very remote. 
If there is any killing, it will come later. Keith will be kept 
out of the way.” 

“And after?” 

“Vou hint of an assignation. I will arrange for witnesses.” 

“Where does the money come in?”’ she demanded. Morrell 
floundered fora moment. He had lost sight of the money. 


“Tt comes from certain parties who want Keith put out of the 
1 


way,” he said. 

“And suppose Keith is not put out of the way?” she began, 
her facile mind pouncing on the weakness of this statement. 
“Never mind,” she interrupted herself. “Tl doit!” Her face 
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had hardened again. “Can you depend on Sansome to ge 
through with it?” 

“Only if he’s fairly drunk.” 

ce Yes?” 

“Tl attend to that. That is my job. You may not see me 
to-morrow; but go in the evening to call on her.” 

“Tt looks absolutely preposterous,” she said at last, ‘but it 
may work. And, if any part of it works, that’ll be enough.” 

“Yes,” said he. 

They had both forgotten the money. 


LXIxX 
\ MORRELL had surmised, Keith decided to pass on the 


news for what it was worth. The committee believed 
it, and was filled with consternation at the incredible 
folly of the projected show of armed force. 

“This is not peace, but war,” said Coleman, “which we are 
trying to avert!” 

The Executive Committee went into immediate session. It 
was now evident that the disbanding would have to be indefi- 
nitely postponed. An extraordinary program to meet the emer- 
gency was discussed piecemeal. One of its details had to do 
with the shipment of arms from Benicia. The committee here 
fell neatly into the trap prepared for it. In all probability no 
one clearly realized the legal status of the muskets, but all sup- 
posed them already to belong to the State that was threatening 
to use them. Charles Doane, instructed to take the steps 
necessary to their capture, called to him the chief of the harbour 
police. 

“Have you a small vessel ready for immediate service?’ he 
asked this man. 

“Yes, a sloop, at the foot of this street.” 

“Be ready to sail in half an hour.” 

Doane then turned the job over to a trustworthy, quick-witted 
man named John Durkee. The latter selected twelve to 
assist him, among whom was Keith, at the latter’s especial re- 
quest. Morrell, loitering near, saw this band depart for the 
water front, and followed them far enough to watch them em- 
bark, to witness the hoisting of the sloop’s sails, and to see the 
craft heel to the evening breeze and slip away around the point. 
All things were going well. The committee suspected nothing 
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of the plot to fasten the crime of piracy on it; Keith was out of 
the way. Morrell turned on his heel and walked rapidly to his 
rendezvous with Sansome. 

Durkee and his sloop beat for some hours against wind and 
tide; but finally, so strong were both, he was forced to anchor 
in San Pablo Bay until conditions had somewhat modified. 
Finally, he was able to get under way again. A number of 
craft were sailing about, and one by one these were overhauled, 
commanded to lay to, and boarded in true piratical style. It 
was fun for everybody. The breeze blew in strongly from the 
Golden Gate, the waves chopped and danced merrily, the little 
sloop dipped her rail and flew along at a speed that justified her 
reputation as a racer, gulls followed curiously. But there 
were no practical results. Every sailing craft they overhauled 
proved innocent, and either indignant or sarcastic. The sun 
dipped, and the short twilight of this latitude was almost im- 
mediately succeeded by a brilliant night. Slowly the breeze 
died, until the little sloop could just crawl along. It grew 
chilly, and there was no food aboard. A less persistent man 
than John Durkee would have felt justified in giving it wp and 
heading for home; but John had been instructed to cruise un- 
til he captured the arms; and he profanely announced his in- 
tention of so doing. 

In this he was more faithful to his superiors than the notorious 
Rube Maloney to his employers. It was to the interest of the 
Law and Order party that Rube and his precious crew should be 
promptly and easily captured. They had been instructed to 
carry boldly and flagrantly, in full daylight, down the middle’ of 
the bay. But Terry’s permission to lay in “refreshments” at 
cost of the conspirators had been liberally interpreted. By 
six o’clock Rube had just sense enough left to drop anchor off 
Pueblo Point. There the three jolly mariners proceeded to 
celebrate; and there they would probably have lain undiscovered 
had less of a bulldog than Durkee been sent after them. 

As it was, midnight had passed before Durkee’s keen eyes 
caught the loom of some object in the black mist close under the 
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point. Quietly he eased off the sheet and bore down on it. As 
soon as he ascertained definitely that the object was indeed a 
boat, he ran alongside. The twelve men boarded with a rush: 
they found themselves in possession of an empty deck. From 
the hatch came the reek of alcohol and the sound of hearty 
snoring. The capture was made. 

In a half hour the transfer of the muskets and the three 
prisoners was accomplished. ‘The latter offered no resistance, 
but seemed cross at being awakened. Leaving the vessel anch- 
ored off the point, the little sloop stood away again for San 
Francisco, reaching the California Street wharf shortly after day- 
light. Here she was moored, and one of the crew was dispatched 
to the committee for further instructions and grub. He returned 
after an hour, but was preceded somewhat by the grub. 

“They say to deliver the muskets at headquarters,’ he re- 
ported, “but to turn the prisoners loose.” 

“Turn them loose!” cried Durkee, astonished. 

“That’s what they said,” repeated the messenger. “And 
here’s written orders,” and he displayed a paper signed by the 
well-known “33, Secretary,” and bearing the Vigilante seal of 
the open eye. 

“All right,” acquiesced Durkee. “Now, you mangy hounds, 
you’ve got just-about twenty-eight seconds to make yourselves 
as scarce as your virtues. Scat!” 

Rube and his two companions had several of the twenty- 
eight seconds to spare; but once they had lost sight of their 
captors, they moderated their pace. They had been much de- 
pressed, but now they cheered up and swaggered. A few drinks 
restored them to normal, and they were able to put a good face 
on the report they now made to their employers, all of whom, in- 
cluding Terry, had gathered thus early to receive them. After 
all, things had gone well: they had been actually captured, 
which was the essential thing, and it did not seem necessary to 
go into extraneous details. 

“Good!” cried Terry, who had come down from Sacramento 
personally to superintend the working out of this latest ruse. 
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He was illegally absent from his court, meddling illegally with 
matters not in his jurisdiction. ‘‘Now we must get a warrant 
for piracy into the hands of the United States Marshal. Send 
him alone, with no deputies. When he makes his deposition of 
resistance, then we shall see!”’ 

The marshal found Durkee still at the wharf, seated on an up- 
turned cask. 

“T have this warrant for your arrest!” he proclaimed in a 
voice purposely loud. 

“Yes? Let’s see it,” rejoined Durkee, lazily reaching out his 
hand. 

He read the document through leisurely. His features be- 
trayed no hint of his thoughts, but nevertheless his brain was 
very active. He read that he was accused of piracy against the 
might and majesty of the United States Government; and as his 
eyes slowly followed the involved and redundant legal phrase- 
ology, he reviewed the situation. The nature of the trap 
became to him partly evident. There was no doubt that tech- 
nically he was a pirate, if these arms—as it seemed—belonged 
to the Government and not to the State. The punishment of 
piracy was death. Without appreciation of the fact, the com- 
mittee had made him liable to the death penalty. And he had 
no doubt that the Federal Courts of California, as then consti- 
tuted, would visit that penalty on him. He raised his head and 
looked about him. Within call were lounging a dozen resolute 
men belonging to the Committee of Vigilance. He had but to 
raise his voice to bring them to his assistance. Once inside 
Fort Gunnybags he knew that the committee would stand be- 
hind him to the last man. 

But John Durkee had imagination as well as bulldog persist- 
ency. His mind flashed ahead into the future, envisaging the 
remoter consequences. He saw the majesty of the law’s forces 
invoked to back this warrant which the tremendous power of 
the disciplined Vigilantes would repulse; he saw reinforcements 
summoned. What reinforcements? A smile flitted across his lips, 
and he glanced up at the warship John Adams riding at anchor 
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outside, her guns, their tampons in place, staring blackly at the 
city. He saw the whole plot. 

“That’s all right,” he told the waiting marshal, folding the 
warrant and returning it to him. “Put your paper in your 
pocket. Tl go with you.” 

By this quietly courageous and intelligent deed John Durkee 
completely frustrated the fourth and most dangerous effort of 
the Law and Order party. There was no legal excuse for calling 
on Federal forces to take one man—who peaceably surrendered! 

Undoubtedly, had not matters taken the decided and critical 
turn soon to be detailed, Durkee would have been immediately 
brought to trial, and perhaps executed. As it was, even the 
most rabid of the Law and Order party agreed it was inexpe- 
dient to press matters. The case was postponed again and 
again, and did not come to trial until several months, by which 
time the Vigilantes had practically finished their work. The 
law finally saved its face by charging the jury that “if they be- 
lieved the prisoners took the arms with the intention of appro- 
priating them to their own use and permanently depriving the 
owner of them, then they were guilty. But if they took them 
only for the purpose of preventing their being used against them- 
selves and their associates, then they were not guilty.” Under 
which hair-splitting and convenient interpretation the “pirates” 
went free, and everybody was satisfied! 


LXX 


FTER leaving the office where they had made their report 
A to their employers, Rube Maloney and his two friends 
visited all the saloons. There they found sympathetic 
and admiring audiences. They reviled the committee collectively 
and singly; bragged that they would shoot Coleman, Truett, Dur- 
kee, and some others at sight; flourished weapons, and otherwise 
became so publicly and noisily obstreperous that the committee 
decided they needed a lesson. Accordingly they instructed 
Sterling Hopkins, with four others, to rearrest the lot and bring 
them in. Hopkins was a bulldog, pertinacious, rough, a faithful 
creature. 

News of these orders ran ahead of their performance. Rube 
and his satellites dropped everything and fled to their masters 
like threatened dogs. Their masters, who included Terry, 
Bowie, Major Marmaduke Miles, and a few others, happened 
to be discussing the situation in the office of Richard Ashe, a 
Texan, and an active member of “the chivalry.” The three 
redoubtables burst in on this gathering, wild-eyed, scared, with 
the statement that a thousand stranglers were at their heels. 

“Better hide ’em,”’ suggested Bowie. 

But hot-headed Terry, seconded by equally hot-headed Ashe, 
would have none of this. 

“By gad, let them try it!” cried the judge. “I’ve been 
aching for this chance!” 

Therefore when Hopkins, having left his small posse at the 
foot of the stairs, knocked and entered, he was faced by the 
muzzles of half a dozen pistols, and profanely told to get out of 
there. He was no fool, so he obeyed. If Terry had possessed 
the sense of a rooster, or a single quality of leadership, he would 
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have seen that this was not the moment to precipitate a crisis. 
The forces of his own party were neither armed nor ready. But 
here, as in all other important actions of his career, he was gov: 
erned by the haughty and headstrong passions of the moment— 
as when later he justified himself in attempting to shoot down an 
old and unarmed man. Hopkins left his men at the foot of the 
stairs, borrowed a horse from Dr. Beverly Cole, who was passing, 
and galloped to headquarters. There he was instructed to 
return, to keep watch, that reinforcements would follow. He 
arrived at the building in which Ashe’s office was located, 
in time to see Maloney, Terry, Ashe, McNabb, Bowie, and Rowe 
all armed with shotguns, just turning the far corner. He dis- 
mounted and called on his men to follow. The little posse 
dogged the judge’s party for some distance. For a time no 
attention was paid to them, but as they pressed closer Terry, 
Ashe, and Maloney whirled and presented their shotguns. The 
movement was probably intended only as a threat; but Hopkins, 
always bold to the point of rashness, made a sudden rush at 
Maloney. Judge Terry thrust his gun at the Vigilante officer 
who seized it by the barrel. At the same instant Ashe pressed 
the muzzle of his weapon against one Bovee’s breast, but hesi- 
tated to pull the trigger. It was getting to be unhealthy to 
shoot men in the open street. 

“ Are you a friend?” he faltered. 

“Ves,” replied Bovee, and by a rapid motion struck the barrel 
aside. 

Another of the Vigilantes named Barry covered Rowe with a 
pistol. Rowe’s “chivalry” oozed. He dropped his gun and 
fled toward the armoury. The others struggled for possession of 
weapons, but nobody fired. Suddenly Terry whipped out a 
knife and plunged it into Hopkins’s neck. Hopkins relaxed his 
hold on Terry’s shotgun and staggered back. 

“Tamstabbed! Take them, Vigilantes!” he cried. 

He sank to the pavement. Terry and his friends dropped 
everything and ran toward the armoury. Of the Vigilante posse 
only Bovee and Barry remained, but these two pursued the 
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fleeing Law and Order men to the very portals of the armoury 
itself. When the door was slammed in their faces, they took up 
their stand outside, they two holding within several hundred 
men! At the end of ten minutes a pompous, portly individuai 
came up under full sail, cast a detached and haughty glance at 
the two quiet men lounging unwarrantedly in his path, and at- 
tempted to pass inside. 

“You cannot enter here,” said Bovee grimly, as they barred 
his way. 

The pompous man turned purple. 

“Do you know who I am?” he demanded. 

“T don’t givea damn who you are,”’ replied Bovee, still quietly. 

“Tam Major-General Volney E. Howard!” 

“You cannot enter here,” repeated Bovee; and this time he 
said it in a tone of voice that sent the major-general scurrying 
away. 

After a short interval another man dashed up very much in a 
hurry. Mistaking Bovee and Barry for sentinels, he cried as he 
ran up: 

“Tama lieutenant in Calhoun Bennett’s company, and { have 
been sent here to——” 

“Tam a member of the Committee of Vigilance,” interrupted 
Barry, ‘“‘and you cannot enter.” 

“What!” cried the officer, in astonishment. “Have the Vigi- 
lance Committee possession of this building?” 

“They have,” was the reply of the dauntless two. 

The heutenant rolled up his eyes and darted away faster than 
he had come. A few moments later, doubtless to the vast relief 
of the “outside garrison ” of the armoury within which five or six 
hundred men were held close by this magnificent bluff, the great 
Vigilante bell boomed out: one, two, three, rest; then one, two, 
three, rest; and repeat. 

Immediately the streets were alive with men. Merchants left 
their customers, clerks their books, mechanics their tools. Dray- 
men stripped their horses of harness, abandoned their wagons 
where they stood, and rode away to their cavalry, Clancy Demp- 
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ster’s office was only four blocks from headquarters. At the first 
stroke of the bell he leaped from his desk, ran down the stairs, and 
jumped into his buggy. Yet he could drive only three of the 
four blocks, so dense already was the crowd. He abandoned his 
rig in the middle of the street and forced his way through afoot. 
Two days later he recovered his rig. In the building he found 
the companies, silently, without confusion, falling into line. 

“All right!” he called encouragingly. ‘Keep cool! Take 
your time about it!” 

“Ah, Mr. Dempster,” they repued, “we’ve waited long! 
This is the clean sweep!”’ 

James Olney was lying in bed with a badly sprained ankle 
when the alarm bell began to toll. He commandeered one boot 
from a fellow-boarder with extremely large feet, and hobbled to 
the street. There he seized by force of arms the passing delivery 
wagon of a kerosene dealer, climbed to the seat, and lashed the 
astonished horse to a run. San Francisco streets ran to chuck 
holes and ruts in those days, and the vehicle lurched and banged 
with a grand rattle and scatteration of tins and measures. The 
terrified driver at last mustered courage to protest. 

“You are spilling my kerosene!”’ he wailed. 

“Damn your kerosene, sir!’ bellowed the general; then relent- 
ing: ‘‘I will pay you for your kerosene!”’ 

Up to headquarters he sailed full tilt, and how he got through 
the crowd without committing manslaughter no one tells. There 
he was greeted by wild cheering, and was at once lifted bodily to 
the back of a white horse, the conspicuous colour of which made 
it an excellent rallying point. 

Within an incredibly brief space of time they were off for the 
armoury; the military companies marching like veterans; the 
artillery rumbling over the rude pavements; the cavalry jogging 
along to cover the rear. A huge roaring mob accompanied them, 
followed them, raced up the parallel streets to arrive before the 
armoury at the same moment as the first files. 

The armoury square was found to be deserted except for 
the intrepid Barry and Bovee, who still marched back and 
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forth before the closed door. No one had entered or left the 
building. 

Inside the armoury the first spirit of bravado and fight-to-the- 
last-ditch had died toa sullen stubbornness. Nobody had much 
tosay. Terry was very contrite as well he might be. A judge of 
the Supreme Court, who had no business being in San Francisco 
at all, sworn to uphold the law, had stepped out from his juris- 
diction to commit as lawless and idiotic a deed of passion as 
could have been imagined! Whatever chances the Law and 
Order party might have had, could they have mobilized their 
forces, were dissipated. Their troops were scattered in smal] 
units; their rank and file were heaven knew where; their enemies, 
fully organized, had been mustered by the alarm bell to full alert- 
ness and compactness. And Terry’s was the hand that had 
struck that bell! For the only time in his recorded history David 
Terry’s ungoverned spirit was humbled. Until he found that 
nothing immediate was going to happen to him, and while under 
the silent but scathing disapprobation of his companions, he 
actually talked of resigning! Parenthetically, the fit did not 
last long, and he soon reared his haughty crest as high as ever. 
But now, listening to the roar of the mob outside, peeping at the 
grim thousands of armed men deploying before the armoury, he 
regretted his deed. 

“This is very unfortunate; very unfortunate!” he said. “But 
you shall not imperil your lives for me. It is I they want. I 
will surrender to them.” 

Instead of the prompt expostulation he expected, a dead 
silence greeted these words. 

“There is nothing else to do,” agreed Ashe at last. 

An officer was sent to negotiate. 

“We will deliver up the armoury if you will agree not to give 
us over to the mob,” he told the committee. 

“We hold, and intend to hold, the mob under absolute control. 
We have nothing in common with mobs,” was Coleman’s reply. 

The doors were then thrown open, and a company of the 
Vigilante troops marched in. Within ten minutes the streets 
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were cleared. The six hundred prisoners, surrounded by a solid 
body of infantry with cavalry on the flanks, were marched to 
headquarters. The city was jubilant. This, at last, was the 
clean sweep! Men went about with shining faces, slapping each 
other on the back. And Coleman, the wise general, realizing 
that compromises were useless, peace impossible, came to a: 
decision. Shortly from headquarters the entire Vigilante forces 
moved in four divisions toward the cardinal points of the com- 
pass. From them small squads were from time to time detached 
and sent out to right or left. The main divisions surrounded the 
remaining four big armouries; the smaller squads combed the city 
house by house for arms. In the early morning the armouries 
capitulated. By sun-up every weavon in the city had been taken 
to Fort Gunnybags. 


LXXI 


| P TO this time Nan Keith had undergone the experience 

of nine out of ten married women in early California: 

that is, she had been neglected. Neglect in some form 
or other was the common lot of the legally attached feminine. 
How could it logically be otherwise? In the turbulent, varied, 
restless, intensely interesting, deeply exciting life of the pioneer 
city only a poor-spirited, bloodless, nerveless man would have 
thought to settle down to domesticity. A quiet evening at 
home stands small chance, even in an old-established community, 
against a dog fight on the corner or a fire in the next block; 
and here were men iights instead, and a great, splendid con- 
flagration of desires, appetites, and passions, a grand clash of 
interests and wills that burned out men’s lives in the space of a 
few years. It was a restless time, full of neglected women. 
This neglect varied in degree to be sure. Nan was lucky there. 
No other woman had thrust her way in, no other attraction lured 
Keith from her, as had happened to so many others. She 
possessed all his interest. But at present that interest seemed so 
attenuated, so remote! 

After her revulsion of feeling the afternoon the Vigilantes first 
rose in their might, she withdrew within her pride. Nan was no 
meek and humble spirit. But the scales had dropped from her 
eyes as to affairs about her. San Francisco suddenly became 
something besides a crude collection of buildings. For the first 
time she saw it as a living entity, strong in the throes of growth. 
She devoured eagerly all the newspapers, collected avidly all the 
rumours. Whenever possible, she discussed the state of affairs; 
but this was difficult, for nearly every one was strongly partisan 
for one side or another, and incapable of anything but excitement 
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and vituperation. The Sherwoods were a great comfort to her 
here. While approving of the new movement, they nevertheless 
refused to become heated, and retained a spirit of humour. 
Sherwood was not a member of the Committee of Vigilance, but 
he had subscribed heavily—and openly—to its funds; he had 
assisted it with his counsels; and it was hinted that, sub-rosa, 
he had taken part in some of the more obscure but dangerous 
operations. 

“T am an elderly, peace-loving, respectable citizen,” he told 
Nan, “and I stand unequivocably for law and order and for 
justice, for the orderly doing of things; and against violence, mob 
spirit, and high-handedness.” 

“Why, John Sherwood!” cried Nan, up in arms at once. “I'd 
never have believed you could be on the side of Judge Terry and 
that stripe.” 

“Oho!” cried Sherwood, delighted to have drawn her. “Now 
we have it! But what made you think I was on that side?” 

“Why—didn’t you just sa uv 

“Oh,” said Sherwood comfortably, “I was using real meanings, 
not just word tags. In my opinion real law and order, orderly 
doing of things, et cetera, are all on the other side.” 

“And the men ” cried Nan, aglow. 

“The men are of course all noble, self-sacrificing, patriotic, 
immaculate demigods who ” He broke off, chuckling at 
Nan’s expression. ‘No, seriously, I think they are doing a fine 
work, and that they’ll go down in history.” 

“Vowre an old dear!” cried Nan, impulsively kissing his 
cheek. 

“Take care,” he warned, ‘“‘you’re endangering my glasses and 
making my wife jealous.” 

Nan drew back, a little ashamed at having shown her feelings; 
and rather astonished herself at their intensity. 

In the course of these conversations the pendulum with her 
began again to quiver at the descent. Through the calmly philo- 
sophical eye of the ex-gambler, John Sherwood, she partly en- 
visaged the significance of what was happening—the struggling 
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forth of real government from the sham. Her own troubles grew 
small by comparison. She began to feelnearer Keith in spirit than 
for some time past, to understand him better, even—though this 
was difficult—to get occasionally a glimpse of his relations toward 
herself. It was all very inchoate, instinctive, unformed; rather 
an instinct than a clear view. She became restless; for she had 
no outlet either for her own excitement or the communicated ex- 
citement of the times. It was difficult to wait, and yet wait she 
must. For what? She did not know! 

On the crucial June evening she sat by the lamp trying in vain 
to concentrate her attention on a book. The sound of the door 
bell made her jump. She heard Wing Sam’s shuffle, and his 
cheerful greeting which all her training had been unable to 
eliminate. Wing Sam always met every caller with a smiling 
“Hello!” A moment later she arose in some surprise as Mrs. 
Morrell entered the room. 

Relations between the women had never been broken off, 
though the pretence of ordinary cordiality had long since been 
dropped. When Mrs. Morrell found it expedient to make this 
call, she spent several hours trying te invent a plausible excuse. 
She was unable todoso. Finally she gave it up in angry despair. 

“As long as it is not too bald, what difference does it make?” 
she said to herself cynically. 

And out of this desperation, and by no means from cleverness, 
she hit on the cleverest thing possible. Instead of coming to 
make a friendly call, she pretended to be on an errand of protest. 

“It’s about your dog,” she told Nan, “he’s a dear good dog, 
and a great friend of ours. But cannot you shut him up nights? 
He’s inclined to prowl around under my windows, and just the 
sound of him there keeps me awake. I know it’s foolish ; but I 
am so nervous these days——” 

“Why, of course,” said Nan with real contrition. “I’d no 
idea——” 

Gringo was at the moment ingratiating himself with Wing Sam 
im re one soup bone of no use to anybody but dogs. If he could 
have heard Mrs. Morrell’s indictment, he would have been both 
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grieved and surprised: Gringo never prowled anywhere. Like 
most rather meaty individuals, he was a very sound sleeper; and 
in the morning he often felt a little uneasy in his conscience as to 
the matter of stray trespassing cats or such small fry. He had 
every confidence that his instincts would warn him of really 
important things, like burglars. Still, the important things are 
not all of life, nor burglars all the duty of a dog. 

Having slandered the innocent Gringo, Mrs. Morrell stayed 
for a chat. Apparently she was always just on the point of 
departure, but never went. Nan, being, as she thought, in the 
wrong as to the worthy Gringo, tried her best to be polite, but 
was miserably conscious of being snippy. 

At the end of an hour the door bell rang again. If Nan had 
been watching, she might have seen Mrs. Morrell’s body relax 
as though from a tension. After a moment Wing Sam shuffled 
into the room carrying a soiled folded paper. 

“Man he tell you lead this chop-chop,” said he. 

Murmuring an apology, Nan opened the paper. With a cry 
she sprang to her feet. Her face had gone white. 

“What is it?” cried Mrs. Morrell in apparent anxiety. 

Without a word Nan extended the paper. Written in pencil 
were these words: 


Mapam: Your husband has been injured in an attempt at 
arrest. He wants me to tell you he is at Jake’s Place hurt bad. 
With respects. Joun Q. ALDER. 


For an instant Mrs. Morrell did not dare look up. She was 
thoroughly angry at what she thought to be her husband’s stu- 


pidity. 

“Why, that wouldn’t deceive a child!” she thought contemp- 
tuously. 

“How dreadful! Who is Alder?” she said, merely to say 
something. 


Nan shook her head. 
“JT don’t know,” she replied rather wildly. “One of the 


Vigilantes, I suppose. I must go out there. At once!” 
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She ran to the hall where she began to rummage for cloaks, 
Mrs. Morrell followed her in wonderment. She was going to 
take this crude bait after all! Mrs. Morrell had not the slight- 
est idea Nan still loved her husband. 

“You can’t go alone!’’ she cried in apparent sympathy. “You 
poor child! Jake’s Place--at this time of night!” 

“T’d go to hell if he needed me there!” cried Nan. 

Mrs. Morrell became suddenly capable and commanding, 

“Then I shall go with you,” she announced firmly. 

“Oh, you’re good to me!” cried N an, full of contrition, and 
feeling, beneath her anxiety, that she had misjudged her neigh- 
bour’s heart. 

Mrs. Morrell took charge. She lit the lantern, led the way to 
the stable, did the most toward harnessing the horse. They 
made rather a mess of it, but the horse was gentle and reliable. 
When they had backed the buggy out of the barn, she insisted 
on driving. 

“You're in no fit condition,” she told N an, and Nan obedi- 
ently climbed in beside her. 

The drive was made in silence, except that occasionally Nan 
urged hurry. She sat bolt upright, her hands clasped in her 
lap, her figure rigid, trying to keep hold of herself. At Jake’s 
Place a surly hostler appeared and led away their horse. Jake’s 
Place was in darkness save for one lighted room on the ground 
floor and a dimly illuminated bar at the other end. 

It is but just to a celebrated resort that had seen and was still 
to see much of life to say that it knew nothing of the plot. San- 
some had engaged the ground-floor parlour, and ordered a fire 
and drinks. Morrell had commanded a little supper for later. 
Now two ladies appeared. This was all normal, Without 
drinks, little suppers, and the subsequent appearance of ladies, 
Jake’s Place would soon have languished. 

Nan leaped over the wheel to the ground as soon as the buggy 
had stopped, and before the dilatory hostler had cramped aside 
the wheel. 

“Where is he?” she demanded breathlessly. The hostler 
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jerked a thumb at the lighted windows. Without a word Nan 
ran up the steps and to the door. The hostler looked after her 
flying figure, then grinned up at Mrs. Morrell. 

“Yum! yum!” said he, “but she’s the eager little piece!” 

Mrs. Morrell gave him a coin, and as he moved away with the 
horse, she, too, ran up the steps. Nan had entered the parlour 
door, leaving it open behind her. Mrs. Morrell closed it again, 
and locked it. Then, with a certainty that proved her famili- 
arity with the place, she walked down the length of the veranda 
to a hall, which she entered. 

Nan had burst into a parlour with an open fire. Before it 
stood a small table crowded with bottles and glasses. Sansome 
rose, rather unsteadily, from one of the easy chairs. Nan ut- 
tered an exclamation of relief as she recognized him. 

“Oh, I’m glad you’re here!”’ she cried. “‘This iskind! How 
is he? Where is he?” 


LXXII 


ORRELL had no easy day with Ben Sansome. He had 
M been forced to spend the whole of it with his protégé, 
save for the hour he had devoted to seeing Keith off on 
the piratical expedition. It wasa terrible bore. In turn he had 
played on the youth’s pique, the supposed insult to his manhood, 
his desire for the woman. Sansome was not naturally a valiant 
adventurer; but he had an exceedingly touchy vanity, which, 
with a little coddling, answered nearly as well. Morrell took 
the confident attitude that, of course, Sansome was not afraid; 
therefore Sansome was ashamed to be afraid. 

“For the moment,” said the Englishman, ‘‘she’s carried 
away by the glamour of this Vigilante movement. They seem 
to her strong men. She contrasts them with us men of the 
world, and as she cannot see that a polished exterior is not 
incompatible with strength, she has a faint growing contempt 
for us. Women like strength, masterfulness. It is the chance 
of your life to show her that a man comme il faut is the equal 
of these squalid brutes in that respect. She is in love with 
you already, but she doesn’t know it. All that is necessary 
is a show of masterfulness to make her realize it.” He stifled 
a yawn. “Lord, what dreary piffle!’’ he confided to himself. 
He painted Keith as a contemptible renegade from his own 
class, currying favour with those below him, a cheap dema- 
gague, a turncoat avid for popular power. 

“At heart he’s a coward—all such men are. And he’s so 
wrapped up in his ambition that his wife is a small matter to 
him. There’s no danger from him, for he’s away; and after the 
first flare-up we’ll be able to handle him among us, never fear!’’ 
But after impressing this point, Morrell always was most care- 
ful to interpose the warning: “If it should come to trouble, 
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don’t let him get near you! He’s absolutely rotten with a gun— 
you saw him in that farce of a duel—but he’s a strong beggar. 
Don’t let him get his hands on you!” 

“TI won’t,” promised Sansome, a trifle shakily. 

Then Morrell, lighting a fresh cigar and fortifying his bored 
soul with another drink, skilfully outlined a portrait of San- 
some himself as a hero, a dashing man of the world, a real devil 
among the ladies, the haughty and proud exponent of aristo- 
cratic high-handedness. He laid this on pretty thick, but San- 
some had by now consumed a vast number of drinks, and was 
ready to swallow almost anything in addition. Morrell’s cus- 
tomary demeanour was rather stolid, silent, and stupid; but 
when he was really interested and cared to exert himself, he be- 
came unexpectedly voluble and plausible. Mid-evening he 
drove this creature of his own fashioning out to Jake’s Place, and 
deposited him in the parlour with the open fire, the table of 
drinks, and the easy chairs. 

His plans from this point on were based on the fact that he 
had started Keith out on an expedition that should last all night. 
Had there been the slightest chance that the injured husband 
could appear, you may be sure Morrell would not have been 
present. Of course witnesses were necessary to the meeting at 
the road house. With Keith imminent, hirelings would have 
been arranged for. With Keith safely away, Morrell saw no 
reason why heshouldnotenjoy thesituation himself. Therefore he 
had arranged a little supper party. Teeny McFarlane and Jimmy 
Ware were his first thought. Then he added Pop McFarlane. 
If he wanted Teeny as a witness, the party must be respectable! 

At the sound of wheels outside Morrell arose and slipped out 
the back door of the parlour. 

“Now, remember!” he told Sansome from the doorway. 
““Now’s the chance of your life! You’ve got her love, and you 
must keep her. She’ll cut up rough at first. That’s when you 
must show what’s in you. Go right after her!” 

As Nan burst into the room by one door he softly closed—and 
locked—the other behind him. 


LXXIII 


UT Sansome, although he had put up a brave front to the 
BR last moment, was not in reality feeling near the hero of 
romance he looked. In spite of Morrell’s cleverr.ess, the 
Englishman had failed to observe that Sansome had touched the 
fringe of that second stage of semi-drunkenness when the 
“drinks were dying on him.”” While outwardly fairly sober, in- 
wardly he was verging toward the incoherent. First one phase 
or mood would come to the top, then another, without order, 
sequence, or logical reason. He was momentarily dangerous or 
harmless. Nan’s abrupt entrance scattered his last coherences. 
For the moment he fell back on habit, and habit was with him 
conventional. He smiled his best smile. 
“Do sit down,” he urged in his most society manner. 
This immediately convinced Nan that Keith must be badly 
hurt. 


“Tell meat once!’ she demanded. “ Whereis Milton? Ishe 
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peels 

“As far as I know,” replied Sansome, still in his courtly 
manner, “ Mr. Keith is in perfect health. As to where he is” —he 
waved an airy hand—“T do not know. It does not matter, does 
it? The point is we are cozy here together. Do sit down.” 

“I don’t understand,” said she, advancing a step nearer, her 
brows knit. “Don’t put me off. I got a note saying is 

“T know; I wrote it,” boasted Sansome fatuously. 

The blood mounted her face, her fists clenched, she advanced 
several steps fearlessly. 

“T don’t quite understand,” she repeated, in hard, crisp tones. 


“You wrote it? Isn’t it true? What did you do such a thing 
for?” 
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“To get you here, my dear, of course,” rejoined Sansome 
gallantly. “I knew your puritanical scruples—I love them every 
one—but 3 

“Do you mean to say you dared decoy me here!” challenged 
Nan, allaflame. Her whole emotion was one of rage. It did not 
occur to her to be afraid of Ben Sansome, the conventional, the 
dilettante exquisite, without the gumption to say boo to a goose! 

This Sansome answered her, the habit of society strong within 
him. He became deprecatory, pleading, almost apologetic. His 
manners were on top and his rather weak nature quailed before 
the blaze of her anger. 

“T know it was inexcusable,” he babbled, ‘but what could I 
do? Iammadabout you! Doforgiveme! Just sit down fora 
few moments. I don’t blame you for being angry—any one is 
angry at being deceived—but do forgive me. If you’ll only 
consider why I did it, you won’t be angry. That’s right,” he 
ended soothingly, seeing that she neither spoke nor moved. 
“Just sit right down here and be comfortable. It must be cold 
driving. Let me give you a glass of sherry.” He fussed about, 
shoving forward an armchair, arranging pillows, unstopping the 
decanter. 

“You fool!” she ejaculated in a low voice. She looked him all 
up and down, and turned to go. 

The door was locked! For the first time she noticed that Mrs. 
Morrell had not followed her in. Her heart fluttered in sudden 
panic, which she subdued. She moved toward the other door. 

The words, and especially the frustration of her intention, 
brought another mood to the surface of Sansome’s intoxication. 
The polished society man with the habit of external unselfishness 
disappeared. Another Sansome, whom Nan did not recognize, 
sprang to take his place. 

“No, you don’t!” he snarled. “That door’s locked, too. You 
don’t get out of here until I choose to let you out!” 

“You'll let me out; and you'll let me out right now, or T’ll call 
for help,” said Nan determinedly. 

Sansome deliberately seated himself, stretching his legs out 
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straight before him, his hands in his pockets. This was the 
masterful rdle he had seen himself playing, and he instinctively 
took the attitude approved by the best melodramatic masters. 

“Call all you please,’”’ he sneered. “Nobody’s going to pay 
any attention to your calls at Jake’s Place!”’ 

Nan’s heart went cold as she realized the complete truth of 
this. She was beginning to know fear. This was a new sort of 
creature before her, one with which she was acquainted only by 
instinct. She did not know what to do next, except that she saw 
surely that open opposition would only aggravate the situation. 

“TI must gain time!” she told herself, though to what end she 
could not have said. 

Her pulses beat wildly, but she forced herself to a specious 
calmness. 

“But Ben,” she said as naturally as she could, “why did you 
do so foolish a thing as this? It might make all kinds of trouble. 
You can always see me at the house; you know that. Why did 
you get me out on this mad expedition? If we were to be seen 
here by anybody we would be deeply compromised.” 

The words reminded her of Mrs. Morrell; but out of sheer 
terror she resolutely thrust that idea from her mind. At this 
appeal Sansome suddenly became maudlin. 

“You've treated me like a dog lately—a yellow dog!” he 
mourned, ‘“‘What good did it do to go to your house and be 
treated like a yellow dog?” 

Nan’s faculties were beginning to rally after the first panic. 
Her heart was still thumping violently, but her eyes were bright, 
and her fighting courage was flowing back. For the first time his 
obvious condition registered on her brain. 

“He’s drunk!” she thought. 

This discovery at first induced in her another small panic. 
Then her courage boldly took it as a point of attack. The man 
was drunk and dangerous; very well, let us make him more drunk 
and less dangerous. That was a desperate enough expedient, but 
at least it was definite. She crossed deliberately to the other easy 
chair, and sat down. 
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“Well, let’s sit down,” she agreed. ‘‘No!” more decidedly, 
“vou sit there, on the other side. It’s more cozy,” she continued, 
at just the right moment to get her effect on his instinct of good 
manners. ‘‘Now, I will have that sherry. No, don’t bother; it 
isnextmy hand. You must drink with me. Let me pour it for 
you—with my own hands—aren’t you flattered?” 

She smiled across at him. This sudden reversion to an easy 
every-day plane had brought Sansome’s first mood again to the 
surface. In this atmosphere of orderly téte-a-téte he was again 
the society man. Nan breathed freer. He murmured some- 
thing inane and conventional about Hebe. 

“Meaning you're a little tin god?” she chaffed. 

He said something still more involved, to the effect that her 
presence would make a god out of the most unworthy mortal. It 
was all vapid, unreal, elaborate, artificial. 

“Tf I can only keep him at this!” thought she desperately. 

She had drunk her glass of sherry because she felt she needed 
it. Now she poured another, and without comment, refilled 
Sansome’s whiskey glass. 

“Here’s to us!” she cried, lifting her glass. 

Nan’s plan of getting him so drunk that he would not inter- 
fere with her escape had the merit of simplicity, and also of en- 
dorsement by such excellent authority as melodrama and the 
novel. It had the defect of being entirely theoretical. Nan’s 
innocence of the matter in hand had not taken into account the 
intermediate stages of drunkenness, nor did she realize the 
strength inherent in the association of ideas. As she leaned for- 
ward to fill the glasses, Sansome’s eyes brightened. _He had 
seen women pouring wine many times before. The picture before 
him reminded him of a dozen similar pictures taken from the 
gallery of his rather disreputable past. His elaborate compli- 
mentary mood vanished. He pledged her ardently, and deep in 
his eyes began to burn a secret covetous flame. Nan poured her 
sherry under the table. 

“This really is a cozy party!” she cried.“ Will you have an- 
other with me?” 
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The third glass of neat whiskey whirled in Sansome’s head, 
He was verging toward complete drunkenness, but in the mean- 
time became amorous. His eyes burned, his lips fell apart. 
Nan tried in desperation to keep on a plane of light persiflage, 
to hold him to his chair and to the impersonal. Deep fear en- 
tered her. She urged more drink on him, hoping that he would 
be overpowered. It was like a desperate race between this man’s 
passions and the deep oblivion that reached for them. Her 
mouth was dry, and her brain whirled. Only by the greatest 
effort could she prevent herself from flying to pieces. Sansome 
hardly appeared to hear her. He wagged his head at her, 
looking upon her with swimming, benevolent eyes. Suddenly, 
without warning, he sprang up, overturning with a crash the 
small table and the bottles and glasses. 

“By God, you’re the most beautiful woman I ever saw!” he 
cried. “Come here!”’ 

He advanced on her, his eyes alight. She saw that the crisis 
had come, and threw aside all pretence. 

“Keep away! Keep away!” she warned him through gritted 
teeth; then, as he continued to stumble toward her, she struck at 
him viciously again and again with one of the small light chairs. 

For a moment or so she actually managed to beat him off; but 
he lunged through the blows and seized her around the shoulders, 

“Reg’lar little tiger cat!”” he murmured with fond admiration. 

His reeking breath was on her neck as he sought her mouth. 
She threw her head back and to one side, fighting desperately 
and silently, tearing at him with her hands, writhing her body, 
lowering her head as he forced her around, kicking at his shin. 
The man’s strength was as horrible as it was unexpected. The 
efforts to which she was giving her every ounce did not appear 
to have the slightest effect on him. His handsome weak face 
continued to smile foolishly and fondly down on her. 

“Reg’lar little tiger cat!” he repeated over and over. 

The terrible realization dawned on her that he was too much for 
her. Her body suddenly went lax. She threw back her head 
and screamed. 


LXXIV 


? SHE plot which Morrell had first suggested idly and as 
sort of a joke, but which later he had entered into with 
growing belief, was quite perfect in all details but one: 

he assumed that Keith had accompanied Durkee’s expedition, 

and was sure that he had seen the young lawyer off. Asa matter 
of fact, Keith had been recalled. A messenger had at the very 
last moment handed him an order sealed with the well-known 
open eye, and signed “33 Secretary.” It commanded him to 
proceed with certain designated men to the arrest of certain 
others inscribed on the black list. This was a direct order, 
whereas the present expedition was wholly a voluntary affair. 

Keith had no alternative but to obey, though he did so reluc- 

tantly, for this search for arms had promised sport. Therefore, 

he stepped ashore at the last instant; a proceeding unobserved 
by Morrell, who was surveying the scene from a distance, and 
who turned away once the sails were hoisted. 

The duty to which Keith had been assigned took some time. 
The men had to be searched out one by one, escorted to head- 
quarters, and the usual formalities there accomplished. It was 
late in the evening before he was free to go home. He let him- 
self in with his latchkey, and had just turned up the low-burning 
gas in the hall when the sound of hurrying feet brought him 
back to the door. He flung it open to confront Mrs. Sherwood 
and Krafft. They were both panting as though they had run 
some distance and Krafft’s usually precise attire was dishevelled 
and awry, as though it had been hastily put on. 

“Nan!” gasped Mrs. Sherwood. “Is she here?” 

Keith, with instant decision, asking no questions, threw open 
the parlour door, glanced within, ran upstairs three steps at a 
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time, but almost immediately returned after a hasty inspection 
of the upper story. His face had gone very pale, but he had 
himself in perfect control. 

“Well?” he demanded crisply, looking from one to the other. 

But Mrs. Sherwood did not stop to answer. With a stifled 
exclamation she darted from the house. Krafft looked after her, 
bewildered. Keith shook him savagely by the shoulder. 

“Speak up, man! Quick! What is it?’”? demanded Keith. 
His voice was vibrant with suppressed excitement, but he held 
himself outwardly calm, and waited immobile until the end of 
Krafft’s story. It was characteristic of him as of all strong men 
in a crisis that he made no move whatever until he was sure he 
had grasped the whole situation. 

Krafft was just going to bed—he always retired early—when 
he was called to the door by Mex Ryan. Mex had never come 
to his house before. He wasa shoulder striker and a thug; but 
he had one sure streak of loyalty in that nothing could ever in- 
duce him to go back on a pal. For various reasons he con- 
sidered Krafft a pal. He was very much troubled. 

“Look here, boss,” he said to Krafft. “It just come to my 
mind a while ago: what was the name of that bloke you told me 
to keep off’n? The Cora trial man, I mean.” 

Krafft recalled the circumstance, and named Keith. 

Mex slapped his head. 

“That’s right! It come to me afterward. Well, there’s dirty 
work with his wife. That’s where I see the name, on the out- 
side of the note. I just give her a fake letter that says her hus- 
band is shot, and she’s to go to him.” 

“How did he know what the letter said?” interjected Keith 
at this point. 

“He’d read anything given him, of course. Mex knew the 
letter was false. I came up to find your house. { didn’t know 
where you lived, so I stopped at John Sherwood’s to inquire. 
Mrs. Sherwood was home alone. She came with me.” 

“Where did this letter say I was supposed to be?” asked Keith 

“Jake’s Place.” 
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“My God!” cried Keith, and leaped for the door. At the 
same instant Mrs. Sherwood’s voice was heard from the darkness. 

“Come here,” she cried, ‘“‘I have a rig.” 

They found her seated in a buggy. Both climbed in beside her. 
Keith took the reins, and lashed the horse with the light whip. 
The astonished animal leaped; the buggy jerked forward. 

Then began a wild, careering, bumpy ride into the night. The 
road was fearful and all but invisible. The carriage swayed and 
swung dangerously. Keith drove, every faculty concentrated. 
No one spoke. The dim and ghostly half-guessed forms of things 
at night streamed past. 

“Who sent that letter?’ demanded Keith finally. 

“Mex wouldn’t tell me,” replied Krafft. 

“How long ago did he deliver it?” 

“About an hour.” 

The horse plunged frantically under the lash as this reply 
reached Keith. The buggy was all but overturned. He pulled 
the frantic animal down to a slower pace, and with an obvious 
effort regained control of himself. 

“Can’t afford an accident!” he warned himself. 

“ Are you armed?” Mrs. Sherwood asked him suddenly. 

“Ves—no, Ileft my gunat headquarters—that doesn’t matter.” 

Mrs. Sherwood made no comment. The wind caught her 
hair and whipped it about. In the distance now twinkled the 
lights of Jake’s Place. Keith took a firmer grip on the reins, and 
again applied the whip. They swept into the gravelled driveway 
on two wheels, righted themselves, and rounded to the veranda. 
Keith pulled up and leaped to the ground, Nobody was visible. 
From the veranda he turned on them. 

“Here, you!” he commanded Mrs. Sherwood sharply, “I 
can’t have you in this row! Stay here, outside. You take care 
of her,” he told Krafft. ‘No, Imean it!” 

On his words a scream burst from the lighted room. Keith 
sprang to the door, found it locked, and drew back. With a low 
mighty rush he thrust his shoulder against the panel near the 
lock. The wood splintered. He sprang forward into the room. 


LXXV 


FTER turning the key in the lock outside the parlour 
A door Mrs. Morrell slipped along the dark veranda, passed 
through a narrow hall, and entered a small back sitting- 
room. Jake’s Place especially abounded in sitting-rooms. This 
particular one was next the parlour, so that one listening intently 
could be more or less aware of what was going on in the larger 
room. Here Morrell was already seated, a bottle of beer next his 
hand. He raised his eyebrows on her entrance, and she nodded 
back reassuringly. She, too, sat down and helped herself to 
beer. Both smoked. For a long time neither said anything. 
“Don’t hear much in there,” observed Mrs. Morrell finally, in 

a low guarded tone. 

“Not a sound,” agreed Morrell. “You don’t suppose 
she——” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“Then I don’t see what ails that fool, Sansome! It’d be just 
like him to jib.” 

“What does it matter?” observed Mrs. Morrell philosophi- 
cally. “We don’t care what is happening inside as long as those 
two doors stay locked until Teeny and Jimmy Ware get 
here.” 

As has been mentioned, Pop McFarlane was also of the party; 
but, characteristically, neither would have thought that fact 
worth mentioning. 

“Just the same, as a matter of academic interest, ’d have 
expected her to make more of a row,” said Morrell. “TIL wager 
for all her airs she runs the same gait as all the rest of you.” 

“Do you mean me?” demanded Mrs. Morrell, her eyes flash- 
ing dangerously. 
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“Moderate your voice, my dear,” advised he. ‘My remark 
was wholly general of your charming sex.” 

from the parlour now they heard faintly the first sounds of 
struggle. 

“That’s more like,” he said with satisfaction. “I hate to 
have my ideals shattered.” 

Wheels became audible. ; 

“There’s Teeny, now,” he observed, arising. He sauntered 
down the halland looked out. “Keith!” he whispered back over 
his shoulder. ‘Where in hell did he come from?” He con- 
tinued to peer into the darkness. ‘There’s two others. Well, 
at any rate, we have plenty of witnesses!’’ He turned to Mrs. 
Morrell. ‘“You’d better make yourself scarce. You locked 
that door, you know!” 

“Scarce!” she repeated, staring at him. “Where? How?” 

He looked at her through narrowed lids. 

“Get a horse of Jake,” he said at last. “‘I’ll meet you—oh, at 
the house. We'll arrange later.” 

He watched her rather opulent figure steal down the dim hall-: 
way. Acynical smile flashed under his moustache. He turned 
back to the drama before him. The buggy had disappeared; the 
veranda was apparently empty. 

“Now I wonder who will shoot who?” speculated Morrell. 

He stole to the first of the windows. The lower blinds were 
drawn, but the upper half of the window was clear. Morrell 
cautiously placed a stool nearby, and mounted it so he could see 
intotheroom. For several minutes he watched. Then his hand 
stole to his pocket. He produced a revolver. 


LXXVI 


LINDED by the light, Keith stood for a barely appreciable 

BR moment in the wrecked doorway. Sansome, startled by 

the crash, relaxed his efforts. Nan thrust him from her 

so strongly that he staggered back. Keith’s vision cleared. He 

appreciated the meaning of the tableau, uttered a choked growl, 
and advanced. 

Immediately Sansome drew and presented his weapon. He 
was shocked far toward sobriety, but the residue of the whiskey 
fumes in combination with a sudden sick and guilty panic imbued 
him with a sort of desperation. Sansome was a bold and dashing 
villain only as long as things came his way. His amours had 
always been of the safe rather than the wildly adventurous 
sort. Sansome had no morals; but being found out produced 
effects so closely resembling those of conscience that they could 
not be distinguished. In the chaotic collapse of this heroic epi- 
sode he managed to cling to but one thing. That was Morrell’s 
often reiterated warning: ‘Don’t let Keith get his hands on 
you!” 

At the sight of his levelled weapon, Nan, who was nearest, 
uttered a stifled cry and made as though to throw herself on him, 

“Stop!” commanded Keith, without looking toward her. But 
so quietly authoritative was his voice and manner that in spite of 
herself her impulse was checked. She remained rigid. 

Keith advanced steadily on Sansome, his hands clenched at 
his side, his eyes fixed frowningly and contemptuously on those 
of the other man. The pistol barrel was held on his breast. 
Sansome fully intended to shoot, but found himself unable to 
pull the trigger. This is a condition every rifleman knows well 
by experience; he calls it being “frozen on the bull’s eve,” when, 
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the alignment perfect, his rifle steady as a rock, he nevertheless 
cannot transmit just the little nerve power necessary to crook the 
forefinger. Three times Sansome sent the message to his trigger 
finger; three times the impulse died before it had compassed the 
distance between his brain andhishand. This was partly because 
his correlations had been weakened by the drink; partly because 
his fuddled mind was divided between fear, guilt, despair, and 
a rage at himself for having got into such a mess; but principally 
because he was hypnotically dominated by the other man’s 
stronger personality. 

So evident was this that a sudden feeling of confidence re- 
placed in Nan the sick terror at the sight of the weapon. She 
seemed to know positively that here was no real peril. A wave 
of contempt for Sansome, even as a dangerous creature, mingled 
with a passionate admiration for the man who thus dominated 
him unarmed. 

Sansome’s nerve broke. He dropped his hand, looked to 
tight and left frantically like a rat in a corner, uttered a very 
ratty squeak. Suddenly he hurled the loaded pistol blindly at 
Keith, and plunged bodily, with an immense crash of breaking 
glass, through the closed window. Keith, with a snarl of baffled 
rage, dashed forward. 

The sight seemed to touch Nan’s sense of humour. She 
laughed at the picture, caught her breath, gasped. Keith 
whirled and snatched her fiercely in his arms. 

“Nan!” he cried in an agony, “are you all right? What did 
that beas 2 

She clung to him, still choking, on the edge of hysterics. In 
a moment of illumination she realized that the intangible bar- 
rier these past years had so slowly built between them had gone 
crashing down before the assault of the old love triumphant. 

“T’m all right, dear,’”’ she gasped; “really all right. And I 
never was so happy in my life!” 

They clung together frantically, he patting her shoulder, her 
cheek against his own, murmuring broken, soothing little phrases. 
The time and the place did not exist for them. 
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A scuffle outside, which they had only vaguely sensed, and 
which had not at all penetrated to their understandings, came 
to an end. Mrs. Sherwood appeared in the doorway. Her 
dress was torn and dishevelled, a strand of her smooth hair had 
fallen across her forehead, an angry red mark showed on one 
cheek. But she was in high spirits. Her customary quiet poise 
had given place to a vibrant, birdlike, vital, quivering eagerness. 
To the two in the centre of the room, still clasped in each other’s 
arms, came the same thought: that never, in spite of her ruffled 
plumes, in spite of the cheek already beginning to swell, had 
this extraordinary woman looked so beautiful! Then Keith 
realized that she was panting heavily, and was clinging to the 
doorway. He sprang to her assistance. 

“What is it? Where is Krafft?” he asked. 

She laughed a little, and permitted him to help her to an 
armchair into which she sank. She waved aside Keith’s at- 
tempts to find a whole glass in the wreckage of the table. 

“Tm all right,” she said, ‘and isn’t this a nice little party?” 

“What has happened? Where is Krafft?” repeated 
Keith. 

“T sent him to the stable for help. There didn’t seem to be 
anybody about the place.” 

“But what happened to you? Did that brute Sansome 8 

“Sansome? was that Sansome? the one who came through the 
window?” She dabbed at her cheek. “You might wet me a 
handkerchief or a towel or something,” she suggested. “No, 
he didn’t stop!” she laughed again. “Are you all right?” she 
asked anxiously of Nan. 

“Yes. But. tell us——” 

“Well, children, I was waiting on the veranda, obeying orders 
like a good girl,when in the dim light I saw a man mount a stool 
and look into the room. He was very much interested. I crept 
up quite close to him without his knowing it. I heard him mut- 
ter to himself something about a ‘weak-kneed fool.’ Then he 
drew a revolver. He looked quite determined and heroic?— 
she giggled reminiscently—“so I kicked the stool out from under 
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him! About that time there was a most terrific crash, and 
somebody came out through the window.” 

“But your cheek, your hair i 

“T tried to hold him, but he was too strong for me. He hit 
me in the face, wrenched himself free, and ran. That was all; 
except that he dropped the pistol, and I’m going to keep it as a 
trophy.” 

Keith was looking at her, deep in thought. 

“T don’t understand,” he said slowly. “Who could it have 
been?” 

Mrs. Sherwood shook her head. 

“Somebody about to shoot a pistol; that’s all I know. I 
couldn’t see his face.” 

“Whoever it was, you saved one or both of us,” said Keith, 
‘“‘there’s no doubt in my mind of that. Let’s see the pistol.” 

It proved to be one of the smaller Colt’s models, about 31 
calibre, cap and ball, silver plated, with polished rosewood 
handles, and heavily engraved with scrollwork. Turning it 
over, Keith finally discovered on the bottom of the butt 
frame two letters scratched rudely, apparently with the point of a 
knife. He took it closer to the light. 

“T have it,” said he. “Here are the letters C. M.” 

“Charles Morrell!” cried both women in a breath. 

At this moment appeared Krafft, somewhat out of wind, fol- 
lowed by the surly and reluctant proprietor from whom the 
place took its name. Jake had been liberally paid to keep him- 
self and his staff out of the way. Now finding that he was not 
wanted, he promptly disappeared. 

“Let’s get to the bottom of this thing,” said Keith decisively. 
“Tf those are really meant for Morrell’s initials, what was he do- 
ing here?”’ 

“Mrs. Morrell came out with me,” put in Nan. 

“Jake told me there was to be a supper party later,” said Krafft. 

“Tt’s clear enough,” contributed Mrs. Sherwood. “The 
whole thing is a plot to murder or do worse. I’ve been through 
’so and “51, and I know.” 
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“T can’t believe yet that Sansome——” said Keith doubt- 
fully. 

“Oh, Sansome is merely a tool, I don’t doubt,” replied Mrs, 
Sherwood. 

“T can find out to-morrow from Mex Ryan who sent the note, 
said Krafft. 

“Let’s get out of this horrible place!” cried Nan with a con- 
vulsive shiver. i 

Again they had great difficulty in finding any one to get their 
cigs, but finally repeated calls brought the hostler and Jake 
himself. The latter made some growl about payment for the en- 
tertainment, but at this Keith turned on him with such concen- 
trated fury that he muttered something and slouched away. It 
was agreed that Krafft should conduct Mrs. Sherwood. They 
tlambered into the two buggies and drove away. 
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E NHE horse plodded slowly down the gravelled drive of 
the road house and turned into the main highway. It 
was very dark on earth, and very bright in the heavens. 

The afternoon fog had cleared away, dissipated in the warm air 

from the sand hills, for the day had been hot. Overhead flared 

thousandsof stars, throwing the worldsmall. Nan, shivering in re- 
action, nestledagainstherhusband. Hedrewherclose. Sherested 
her cheek against his shoulder and sighed happily. Neither spoke. 

At first Keith’s whole being was filled with rage. His mind 
whirled with plans for revenge. On the morrow he would hunt 
down Morrell and Sansome. At the thought of what he would 
do to them, his teeth clamped and his muscles stiffened. Then 
he became wholly preoccupied with Nan’s narrow escape. His 
quick mind visualized a hundred possibilities—suppose he had 
gone on Durkée’s expedition? Suppose Mex Ryan had not 
happened to remember his name? Suppose Mrs. Sherwood ana 
Krafft had not found him? Suppose they had been an hour 
later? Suppose—— He leaned over tenderly to draw the 
lap robe closer about her. She had stopped shivering and was 
nestling contentedly against him. 

But gradually the storm in Keith’s soul fell. The great and 
solemn night stood over against his vision, and at last he could 
not but look. The splendour of the magnificent skies, the 
dreamy peace of the velvet-black earth lying supine like a weary 
creature at rest—these two simple infinities of space and of 
promise took him to themselves. An eager glad chorus of frogs 
came from some invisible pool. The slithering sound of the 
sand dividing before the buggy wheels whispered. Every once 
in a while the plodding horse sighed deeply. 
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With the warm cozy feel of the woman, his. woman, in the 
hollow of his arm, his spirit stilled and uplifted by the simple yet 
august and eternal things before him, Keith fell into inchoate 
rumination. The fever of activity in the city, the clash of men’s 
interests, greeds, and passions, the tumult and striving, the 
sweat and dust of the arena fell to nothing about his feet. He 
cleared his vision of the small necessary unessentials, and stared 
forth wide-eyed at the big simplicities of ife—truth as one sees 
it, loyalty to one’s ideal, charity toward one’s beaten enemy, a 
steadfast front toward one’s unbeaten enemy, scorn of petti- 
ness, to be unafraid. Unless the struggle is for and by these 
things, it is useless, meaningless. And one’s possessions 
Keith’s left arm tightened convulsively. He had come near to 
losing the only possession worth while. At the pressure Nan 
stirred sleepily. 

“Are we there, dear?” she inquired, raising her head. 

Keith had reined in the horse, and was peering into the sur- 
rounding darkness. He laughed. 

“No, we seem to be here,” he replied. “And i’m blest if I 
know where ‘here’ is! I’ve been day-dreaming!” 

“T believe I’ve been asleep,”’ confessed Nan. 

They both stared about them, but could discern nothing 
familiar in the dim outlines of the hills. Not a light flickered. 

“Perhaps if you’d give the horse his head, he’d take us home. 
I’ve heard they would,” suggested Nan. 

“He’s had his head completely for the last two hours. That 
theory is exploded. We must have turned wrong after leaving 
Jake’s Place.” 

“Well, we’re on aroad. It must go somewhere.” 

Keith, with some difficulty, managed to awaken the horse. 
{t sighed and resumed its plodding. 

“Tm afraid we’re lost,’”’ confessed Keith. 

“T don’t much care,”’ confessed Nan. 

“He seems to be a perfectly safe horse,” said he. 

By way of answer to this she passed her arms gently about his 
neck and bent his lips to hers. The horse immediately stopped. 
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“Seems a fairly intelligent brute, too,” observed Keith, after 
a few moments. 

“Did you ever see so many stars?” said she. 

The buggy moved slowly on through the night. They did 
not talk. Explanations and narrative could wait until the 
morrow—a distant morrow only dimly foreseen across this 
vast ocean of night. All sense of time or direction left them; 
they were wandering irresponsibly, without thought of why, as 
children wander and get lost. After a long time they saw a 
silver gleam far ahead and below them. 

“That must be the bay,” said Keith. “If we turn to the right 
we ought to get back to town.” 

“T suppose so,” said Nan. 

A very long time later the horse stopped short with an air 
of finality, and refused absolutely to proceed. Keith descended 
to see what was the matter. 

“The road seems to end here,” he told her. ‘“There’s a 
steep descent just ahead.” 

“What now?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, climbing back into the buggy. 

The horse slumbered profoundly. They wrapped the lap robe 
around themselves. For a time they whispered little half- 
forgotten things to each other. The pauses grew longer and 
Jonger. With an effort she roused herself to press her lips again 
tohis. They, too, slept. And as dawn slowly lighted the world, 
they must have presented a strange and bizarre silhouette atop 
the hill against the paling sky—the old sagging buggy, the horse 
with head down and ears adroop, the lovers clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

Silently all about them the new day was preparing its great 
spectacle. The stars were growing dim; the masses of eastern 
hills were becoming visible. A full rich life was swelling through 
the world, quietly, stealthily, as though under cover of darkness 
multitudes were stealing to their posts. Shortly, when the 
signal was given, the curtain would roll up, the fanfare of 
trumpets would resound A meadow lark chirped low out of 
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the blackness. And another, boldly, with full throat, uttered its 
liquid, joyous song. This was apparently the signal. The east 
turned gray. Mt. Tamalpais caught the first ghostly light. And 
ecstatically the birds and the insects and the flying and crawling 
and creeping things awakened, and each ia his own voice and 
manner devoutly welcomed the brand-new day with its fresh, 
clean chances of life and its forgetfulness of old, disagreeable 
things. The meadow larks became hundreds, the song sparrows 
trilled, distant cocks crowed, and a dog barked exuberantly far 
away. 

Keith stirred and looked about him. Objects were already 
becoming dimly visible. Suddenly something attracted his 
attention. He held his head sideways, listening. Faintly down 
the little land breeze came the sound of a bell. It was the 
Vigilante tocsin. Nan sat up, blinking and putting her hair 
back from her eyes. She laughed a little happily. 

“Why, it’s the dawn!” she cried. “We’ve been out all 
night!” 

“The dawn,” repeated Keith, his arm about her, but his ear 
attuned to the beat of the distant bell. “The gray dawn of 
better things.” 


LXXVII 


S THE Keiths, on the way, drove across what is now 
Harbour View, they stopped to watch a bark standing 
out through the Golden Gate before the gentle morning 

land breeze. She made a pretty sight, for the new-risen sun 
whitened her sails. Aboard her was the arch-plotter, Morrell. 
Had they known of that fact, it is to be doubted whether they 
would have felt any great disappointment over his escape, or any 
deep animosity at all. The outcome of his efforts had been 
clarifying. The bark was bound for the Sandwich Islands. 
Morrell’s dispositions for flight at a moment’s notice had been 
made long since; in fact, since the first days of Vigilante 
activity. He lingered in the islands for some years, at first 
cutting quite a dash; then, as his money dwindled and his 
schemes failed, he degenerated slowly. His latter end was 
probably as a small copra trader in the South Seas; but that is un- 
known. Mrs. Morrell—if indeed she was the man’s legal wife at 
all—thus frankly abandoned, put a bold front on the whole 
matter. Shereturnedtoherhouse. As the Keiths in no manner 
molested her, she took heart. With no resources other than 
heavily mortgaged real property, she found herself forced to do 
something for a living. In the course of events we see Mrs. 
Morrell keeping a flashy boarding-house, hanging precariously on 
the outer fringe of the lax society of the times, frowned upon by 
the respectable, but more or less sought by the fast men and 
young girls only too numerous among the idle of that day. 

Ben Sansome went south. For twenty years he lived in Los 
Angeles, where he cut a figure, but from which he always cast 
longing eyes back upon San Francisco. He had a furtive 
lookout for arrivals from the north. One day, however, he came 
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face to face with Keith. As the latter did not annihilate him on 
the spot, Sansome plucked up courage. He returned to San 
Francisco. There in time he attained a position dear to his 
heart: he became an “old beau,” frequenting the teas and balls, 
appraising the débutantes, giving his opinion on vintage wines, 
leading a comfortable, idle, selfish, useless, graceful life. His 
only discomfort was his occasional encounters with the Keiths, 
Mrs. Keith never distinguished him from thin air unless others 
were present. Keith had always in his eye a gleam of contempt 
which, perhaps, Sansome acknowledged, was natural; but it was 
a contempt with a dash of amusement in it, and that galled. 
Stull Ben was satisfied. He gained the distinction of having 
discovered the epicurean value of sand-dabs. 

The Sherwoods founded the family of that name. 

Terry, arrested for the stabbing of Hopkins, was at first very 
humble, promising to resign his Supreme Court judgeship. As 
time went on he became arrogant. The Committee of Vigilance 
was rather at aloss. If Hopkins died, they could do no less than 
hang Terry; and they realized fully that in executing a Justice of 
the Supreme Court they were entering deep waters. To the 
relief of everybody Hopkins fully recovered. After being held 
closely in custody, Terry was finally released with a resolution 
that he be declared unfit for office. Once free, however, he 
revised his intention of resigning. His subsequent career proved 
as lawless and undisciplined as its earlier promise. Finally he 
was killed while in the act of attempting to assassinate Justice 
Stephen Field, an old, weak, helpless, and unarmed man. If 
Terry holds any significance in history, it is that of being the 
strongest factor in the complete wrecking of the Law and Order 
party! 

For with the capture of the arsenals, and all their arms, open 
opposition to the Committee of Vigilance came to an end. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee continued its work. Numberless malefactors 
and suspects were banished; two more men, Hetherington and 
Brace, were solemnly hanged. On the 8th of August the cells 
were practically empty. It was determined to disband on the 2st. 
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That ceremony was signalized by a parade on the 18th. Four 
regiments of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, a battalion of 
riflemen, a battalion of pistol men, and a battalion of police were 
inline. The entire city turned out to cheer. 

As for the effects of this movement, the reader must be referred 
to the historians. It is sufficient to say that for years San 
Francisco enjoyed a model government and almost complete 
immunity from crime. 


One evening about twilight two men stood in the gathering 
shadows of the Plaza. They were old friends, but had in times 
of stress stood on opposite sides. The elder man shook his head 
skeptically. 

“That is all very well,” said he, “but where are your Vigilantes 
now?” 

The other raised his hand toward the great bell of the Monu- 
mental silhouetted against the afterglow in the sky. 

“Toll that bell, sir, and you will see!” replied Coleman 
solemnly. 
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FOREWORD 


HE author has written this story mainly from personal 
experience and recollection. He has, however, used freely 
two books dealing with land boom days. ‘These are T. 
S. Van Dyke’s Millionaires of a Day; and T. R. Sanford’s The 
Bursting of a Boom. From Van Dyke’s really classic descrip- 
tion the psychological sequence has been followed very closely; 
and from the Sanford book some of the auctioneer “patter’’ has 
been lifted bodily. This has been done with full appreciation and 
gratitude: and the author wishes here to record his indebtedness. 
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CHAPTER I 


I 
Crests RICHARD PEYTON stepped to the edge 


of his veranda and looked up into the early morning 

through the branches of his over-arching live oak trees. 
He was very proud of those trees, for they were taller and more 
wide spread and branchy than any other live oaks in Arguello 
County; and that is saying a good deal. In fact so impressive 
were they that the Colonel had named the five or six acres they 
occupied Cathedral Oaks, thus placing them apart in all minds 
from the Rancho de la Corona del Monte, which was the Colo- 
nel’s real property. Every morning thus the Colonel stepped 
early to his veranda’s edge and looked up. And every morning 
something mysterious of the new day came down and met his 
spirit; whether it was a sound, as the low soft cooing of mourning 
doves; or a scent, as of something released by the dampness of 
fog or dew or the winter rains; or a sight, as of the slant of golden 
or sliver light, or a solemn belated owl, or the sailing of slow 
clouds down the wind. These things he absorbed, and they 
grew into his subconsciousness, and thus became part of him, 
so that at last he rose to a mild scorn of all who did not likewise 
arise betimes. 

“By Godfrey, Allie!” he would cry to his plump, bright-eyed, 
alert little wife, as he strode around the breakfast table to kiss 
her ceremonially. “I cannot understand these slug-abeds! They 
miss the best of the day!” 

And then he would seat himself across the table and beam 
about. The dining room thereupon resumed its natural size; 
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for as long as the Colonel was afoot it became much smaller 
than even its actual and modest dimensions. The Colonel 
was not over six feet, and he was slender; but he had presence. 
Everything except the Cathedral Oaks and the Sierra del Sur 
seemed rather undersized when he was around—and, they 
only just fitted. As a matter of fact the ranch house, when 
analyzed right down and stripped of its vines and its coco- 
matting and its big pink seashells and its wonderful haircloth 
mahogany and its doilies and stuffed birds and steel engravings 
and traditions and such matters, would have turned out to be 
merely a rather small one-storied board-and-batten structure 
with a wide veranda running all the way around it, set com- 
fortably amid the huge live oaks. It took a very clear-headed 
man to do this analysis. I know of two only; and they made 
their discovery with considerable surprise. 

But this particular morning of one spring of the eighties 
was an especial occasion. The Colonel did not, as was his usual 
custom, take a look at his oaks and his green half moon of lawn 
with its border of plumbago and geraniums and other bright 
flowers, glance down the perspective of his avenue of palms 
that led to the distant Camino Real, breathe deeply of the 
sparkling morning air, and so return to his table. On this one 
day were the most important matters afoot. It was Allie’s 
birthday, and on that anniversary the Rancho de Ja Corona del 
Monte—hereafter, except on ceremonial occasions, let us call it, 
like the rest of the country, Corona del Monte for short—turred 
itself inside out and had the biggest barbecue picnic of the year. 
So the Colonel put on his low-crowned, wide-brimmed Stetson 
and took his way around the corner of the house. 

The Colonel, as has been said, was tall and slender. Beneath 
his Stetson his clean-shaven face with its hawknose and kindly 
eyes looked remarkably young and vigorous. Yet on closer 
inspection you could not have missed the network of fine quiz- 
zical lines that seamed his countenance; nor the delightful winter- 
apple quality in the colour of his lean ruddy cheeks; nor the calm, 
lofty dignified set of the mouth as in the portraits of Washington, 
Franklin, and their compeers, which means not so much loftiness 
of soul as lack of teeth. No, the Colonel was getting on. You 
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never would have suspected it from the movements of his long 
figure in its black frock coat. The Colonel never suspected it 
at all. No one had told him, not even life itself. 

He moved around to the back of the house, humming some- 
thing quite tuneless under his breath. On his way he did a 
number of little things of which he was not fully aware. He 
plucked successively leaves of the bay, the camphor tree, and 
sweet geranium, rolled them in the palms of his hands and inhaled 
their aroma; he took off the cover of the o//la—the earthen 
evaporation jar hanging from a tree—and inspected its supply 
of cool drinking water; he pulled up a number of weeds from the 
brilliant flower borders and concealed them carefully beneath 
the shrubbery; a flaming humming bird poised buzzing in front 
of his face—he held motionless until the little creature had 
darted away. None of these things could he have repeated to 
you. A modern psychologist would have told you they were 
products of his subliminal. Manuelo, ranch foreman, at present 
superintending the preparations for the barbecue, would have 
shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“Fet is the sefor. He ees like that.” 

Same thing. 

But near the kitchen door the Colonel awakened from this 
sauntering, buzzing happy dreaming. In the course of his prog- 
ress hung the substitute of that day and place for the modern 
icebox—a framework covered with layers of burlap over which 
water constantly sprayed. The evaporation lowered the temper- 
ature. This contraption possessed, of course, a door; and the 
Colonel’s hand reached for it, as his hand had reached for the 
fragrant herbages or the cover of the olla. And then the alarm 
bell of his mind rang violently. The Colonel withdrew his 
hand as from a red hot iron, and looked about him with a comi- 
cally guilty air. None too soon. Almost on the instant the 
back porch screen door opened behind him. 

“Good morning, Sing Toy,” said the Colonel. 

“You wan’ blekfus?”’? demanded Sing Toy. 

“Presently. Pretty soon,” said the Colonel, managing a 
dignified retreat. He did not hasten his steps; yet one psychic- 
ally endowed would have said he hastened. ‘The expression of 
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the calm, bland white-clad Chinaman on the doorstep was as 
blank as still water; yet the sensitive would have distinguished 
accusation and reproof. Sing Toy had a queue, as did ail the 
Chinamen of those days. It was almost as expressive in some 
ways as a dog’s tail. The rest of Sing Toy remained as immovable 
as a bronze Buddha, but the tip of his queue wriggled ever so 
slightly, and in some subtle manner disapproval of all who 
investigated his domain overcast the day. 

Thus roused the Colonel stepped out more briskly. He 
passed the large stables and their neatly whitewashed corral 
fences with hardly more than a glance, opened two big swing 
gates and proceeded with brisk steps between a double row of 
small houses toward another group of live oaks beyond it and 
atop a small, flat hill. 

But he was not to be permitted to pass unchecked. A bevy 
of very small brown children swooped down on him noisily, 
came to a dead halt and an equally dead silence a few paces from 
him and stared, round-eyed and expectant. They were very 
handsome children, somewhat grimy, with sketchy garments 
and bare feet. The Colonel thrust his hands behind the coat- 
tails of his frock coat and contemplated them gravely. They 
stared back without either embarrassment or impertinence, 

“Buenas dias. nifios,” observed the Colonel at last. 

“Buenas dias, Don Ricardo!’ returned the little group in 
chorus. 

From this point you are to consider the Colonel as speaking 
in the soft and beautiful language of California, with a deepen- 
ing and mellowing of his natural manner. The Colonel con- 
tinued to survey them for some moments, his blue eyes twink- 
ling, the fine network of lines deepening. The children stared 
back. 

“T will wish you good day,” said the Colonel at last, moving 
as though to pass. 

The great soft Spanish eyes about him clouded with dismay, 
the red full lips drooped at the corners, but the polite chorus 
came bravely back: 

“God be with you, sefor.” 

The Colonel laughed aloud, thrust his hand in his coat-tail 
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pocket, and brought it forth filled with little hard peppermint 
lozenges. These he distributed, one to each, receiving a suc- 
cession of staid “‘muchas gracias, senor.’ He continued his 
walk. The children, sucking ecstatically at the fiery sweet- 
meat, fell gravely in behind. Some lank black-and-tan hounds 
stretched at full length in the dust rapped vigorously with thick 
tails—thus raising a smudge—; arose and shook themselves— 
thus raising another; and trailed along, too. 

Half way up the gentle slope that led to the second grove of 
live oaks the Colonel was met by a very lean, dark saturnine man 
with long, drooping moustaches and deep, vertical muscle-lines 
running across his countenance. He too wore the low-crowned 
Stetson with the addition of a woven, horsehair band. As to the 
rest of his costume, he affected the modern rather than the 
traditional, although he was evidently pure Spanish. That is to 
say, he wore a vest but no coat, and tucked his striped trousers 
into soft-legged, high-heeled boots. His shirt sleeves, however, 
were bound by very frilly pink elastic bands with huge rosettes; 
his waist was encircled by a leather belt studded with conchas 
of silver; at his heels clanked loose spurs of great size, inlaid 
with silver, jingling with little clappers at the rowels, strapped 
with broad carved leather, ornamented at the buttons with silver 
conchas fully two inches across. A picturesque enough figure 
to satisfy any small boy, even though he carried no traditional 
“oun,” nor wore traditional chaparejos—“ chaps.” This was 
Manuelo, major domo, after the Colonel the most important 
figure on del Monte. 

He swept his hat from his head; the Colonel raised his Stetson. 
Formal and stately greetings were exchanged according to the 
formulae in use among the Spanish. They fell in step and 
continued up the hill. 

‘<All is in order, senor?” the Colonel asked. 

“‘ All is in order, sevor,” assured Manuelo. “It was a matter 
of anxiety that young Juan had not returned with the pepper 
sauce promised us by the Dona Paredis. There is no pepper 
sauce like that of the Dofia Paredis.” 

“That is true, sezor,”’ observed the Colonel. 

“But happily he has returned at dawn. Why inquire? 
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Here is the pepper sauce of the Dofa Paredis delivered— 
Bright eyes or bright wine, sevor; who knows?” 

“And to leave either at dawn,” said the Colonel, ‘is both 
penance and testimony of a soul devoted to duty in spite of all.” 

“Or a late remembrance that he must meet Manuelo,” added 
that worthy, a little grimly. “But here are matters for your 
inspection, Don Ricardo.” 

Beneath the wide spreading branches of the live oak tree 
had been built row after row of long board tables flanked by 
benches. These were evidently of long past date, for their 
lumber was browned and weather stained. But already they 
were partly concealed by pyramids of fruit cunningly heaped, 
by batteries of cutlery and tin plates and cups, by long loaves 
of bread, by tin pans full of walnuts and almonds, by bottles 
and glasses of condiments and jellies. A number of young girls 
and older children were darting here and there with armfuls of 
flowers which they arranged artfully still further to hide the 
brown planks—brodea, the great white Matilija poppies, Mari- 
Dosa lilies, branches of mountain lilac, and above all great quanti- 
ties of glowing golden-orange California poppies, like morsels 
of sunset entrapped. A very fat Californian woman sat on one 
of the benches and directed these activities. She had smooth, 
shining black hair, and a smooth, shining brown countenance, 
and beautiful black eyes from which unexpectedly youth 
peered. 

“The tables are beautiful, sevora,” said the Colonel. 

“Ay de mi,” sighed the fat woman. “These children—they 
know not the old arrangements of flowers. When I was 2 
young girl——” 

“The caballeros gave you little time for flowers, sevora, that 
Pll wager. It must be so, for never have I seen the tables better 
than to-day.” 

Sefiora Manuelo raised her fan from her lap to her face. The 
change was startling. The lower grosser part of her countenance 
was covered. Only were visible the slumberous youthful eyes, 
the smooth brow, the shining black parted hair. Returned for 
a magic moment was all the beauty of her youth. The Colonel 
bowed in farewell, shaking his head slightly. 
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“No, never time for flowers, seviora; for men are not blind.” 

Two of the tables at the end were covered with white table- 
cloths, and furnished out with china and glassware and silver. 
This was for the Colonel’s personal guests as distinguished from 
the ranch retainers and those of his neighbours. Here two 
pretty girls were engaged, selecting from some wash tubs of 
roses. ‘They were very pretty in a soft young rounded fashion, 
with the lustrous, dreamy eyes and shining hair of their race. 
Not yet had they begun to ape the complexities of the American 
toilette. Their rather full, curved young figures were clad in 
plain white starched muslin, and their hair was parted smoothly 
and confined in the back by high fan-shaped combs. Each had 
thrust one of the roses intended for the decorations over her 
left ear. I regret to say also that each had plastered on an in- 
ordinate quantity of white powder; but that was the custom. 
At the Colonel’s approach with Manuelo they ceased their 
activities and stood side by side. 

“The table is most beautiful,” said the Colonel. 

“Si, senor,” they bobbed together, breathlessly. 

“You have plenty of roses?” 

“Si, senor.” 

“Do you enjoy yourselves at the merienda?”’ 

“$4, senor.” 

The Colonel surveyed them quizzically. They were very 
correct, very respectful, very much in earnest to do the right 
thing before the master of the Rancho. His hand sought his 
coat-tail pocket. 

“Did you ever see anything like that before?” he demanded, 
holding up one of his peppermint lozenges. 

They looked at each other, and their hands groped for each 
other seeking encouragement at so embarrassing a question. 

“‘Sefiorita Ynez Calderon, and you, Sefiorita Dolores Ygna- 
cio,” said the Colonel, “you are a pair of solemn frauds. You 
treat me, me, as though I were the holy father and the blessed 
San Antonio and a total stranger, all in one. And last year,” 
he turned to the saturnine Manuelo, “last year, mind you, they 
stood before me barefoot, in camisa only, and begged me for 
these!’ Again he held up the peppermint. 
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The girls dissolved toward one another in horrified protest. 

“Oh, Sefior! Oh, Don Ricardo! Not last year! Many 
yearsago! Weare donas grown these five years!” 

The Colonel bore down on them, bowed low, and bending for- 
ward in his most courtly fashion stopped their protests by thrust- 
ing between their lips one apiece of the celebrated peppermints. 
Then he bowed again gravely and turned away, leaving them 
giggling, their dignity all gone. 

The two men now approached the heart and centre of all this 
activity. Behind three tables of a construction more sub- 
stantial than those just visited was enclosed a large open space. 
Here several fires were burning. Over some of these fires 
kettles had been suspended. Others had been built under grills 
or grates, and were being plied with oak and willow fuel in order 
to establish beds of coals. The pits had been heated, and even 
now contained the bull’s head, the huge joints, and the mutton 
of the main barbecue. All this was presided over by a very 
sleek, stout good-looking Californian, who was perspiring freely 
even thus early, and who wore a look of busyness, responsibility, 
and care evidently out of his usual character. He seemed to 
have two official assistants—young swarthy chaps: at least, 
two young men of the many present seemed to be doing some- 
thing. One was whetting a finishing edge to a pile of long, thin 
butcher knives. The other was mixing something in a bowl. 
Of the rest a few squatted about on their heels, staring rather 
vacantly and in general at the preparations; a few more seemed 
engrossed in some sort of game about a blanket; but most were, 
though idle, very much interested in what was passing—espe- 
cially girls. Two of them had guitars on which they strummed 
as a sort of sweet and plaintive undertone to their conversation. 
Every few moments they, or two or three of the others, or even 
all the group together, would catch a few bars of the lilt and sing 
it forth full voiced--a few bars only, so that it seemed almost 
as though a passing breeze had lifted and let fall melody. To 
one side, on rough trestles, rested two aromatic barrels. A 
single old one-eyed man sat on a camp stool by them. Two 


laughing youths, their hands on each other’s shoulders, stood 
before him. 
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“Not one drop, José, most worthy José, when we tell you that 
our throats are dry from the telling of your praises? And see, 
we have ridden across the arroyo trail since last evening. It is 
a long ride, as you well know. Ours is not a case like all of these 
others. If Don Ricardo were to know of us he would instantly 
command us refreshments.”’ 

“He can easily know of it. Tell him yourself. Here he 
comes,” growled José, with considerable relish. 

The two youths took one glance of consternation over their 
shoulders and fairly ran right and left like scattered quail, pur- 
sued by delighted laughter from all those who had heard. 

After a word with the grim old guardian of the wine, the 
Colonel passed to the open-air kitchen. The young men in- 
stantly arose to their feet, offered and received a stately greéting, 
and as instantly slid back into their strenuous occupations. 

“How is the meat, Benito?” the Colonel asked the cook. 
“Does it meet with your approval? Will it be worthy of our 
guests and of your skill?” 

Benito’s smooth, brown moon-face took on an expression of 
ludicrously painful consideration. 

“The beef, Don Ricardo,” he replied, “‘is the best we have had 
since the year when the blessed Virgin sent the October rains. 
Especially is that true of the roasting beef; which is, of course, 
as it should be. But the mutton ” he turned half away in 
an eloquent movement, as though abandoning the whole ques- 
tion in despair. 

“The mutton is as good as the beef,” struck in Manuelo. “T 
myself gave orders for it to come from the hills on Los Quitos. 
I myself saw it both before and after killing. The mutton is 
good.” 

“Tt is undoubtedly as the Sefior says,”’ replied Benito politely, 
conveying quite the opposite opinion. 

“We have good mutton at Los Quitos,” said the Colonel, 
‘Cand both Mariano and Manuelo should know how to select. 
What is the matter with this, Benito?”’ 

“The mutton is good, I do not deny, Sefior. It is in prime 
condition, it is tender. But the mutton of the Island is better. 
There is a flavour, very faint to be sure, but which one can 
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distinguish—it would have been better to have brought the 
Island sheep, as always, instead of going afield to this Los 
Quitos a 

“Fortunately we have Benito with his knowledge of the old 
days to make up the difference,” said the Colonel. ‘‘This rascal 
Benito,” he addressed the saturnine Manuelo, “would be re- 
lieved of all trouble. He could make a delicious carne of a 
burro.” 

The Colonel’s little convoy had by now succumbed to various 
temptations and had scattered. Only remained to him Manuelo 
and two solemn hounds. The former he dismissed. The latter 
accompanied him on his return journey. ° 

At the edge of the live oak grove he stopped for a moment and 
looked abroad, removing his Stetson to allow the wandering 
breeze to play across his high, narrow forehead and to lift his 
rather long, silky white hair. Beyond the village of his retainers, 
beyond the wide low barns and sheds and the whitewashed cor- 
rals, beyond the green of the Cathedral Oaks, spread the broad 
acres of the Rancho. Hill after low hill they rolled, oak dotted 
like a park, green with the grasses of an abundant year or 
washed bravely with the brilliant colour of flower-masses as 
though a gigantic brush had been swept across the slopes. At 
last they climbed into foothills, and then into the milky slate of 
mountain ramparts against the sun. But the Colonel knew that 
they climbed those ramparts and descended part way the other 
side—thirty thousand of them, these acres. In the opposite 
direction, across the flat of the valley, across the King’s High- 
way, across the waving of a broad tule marsh, was yet another 
low rim of hills, also oak-dotted like a park. And over their 
crest the Colonel could make out a flash which was the sea. 
Beneath the oaks it was safe to vision the cattle slowly gathering 
for shade—the Colonel’s cattle: and he could only have guessed 
at the number of them. Up in those sagebrush hills shining 
gray, up in the chaparral of the rampart mountains, sheep were 
moving slowly like something molten that flows—the Colonel’s 
sheep. 

As the Colonel stood his eye rested on only two evidences of 
human occupation other than his own. Against the base of a 
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hill five miles away—or ten—one could not tell, the air was so 
diamond clear—amid the green of trees gleamed white buildings. 
These were of the Rancho de las Flores belonging to the Colo- 
nel’s friend and neighbour, Don Vincente Cazadero. At one 
time the Rancho de la Corona del Monte had also belonged to 
Don Vincente, indeed the two properties had been part of the 
same original grant, but there had been various perplexing mat- 
ters of borrowings, and extravagance and mortgages and some 
disputed titles and squatters and a whole host of vexatious 
stinging little matters. It seemed on the whole simpler to get 
rid of them at a bite. The bite was Del Monte. Las Flores 
still comprised forty thousand acres; and Don Vincente and the 
Colonel had become in the course of thirty years wonderful 
cronies. So that was all right. The second evidence of human 
occupation was nearer at hand, in fact a scant half-mile distant. 
It was a brown little house, and it lay half hidden in the entrance 
toacafion. Nothing much but the roof could be distinguished. 
This was the property of a man named Brainerd and, with its 
hundred and sixty acres, had once belonged to Del Monte. The 
Colonel had sold it, right from the heart of his own property, 
andit was the only bit of original Del Monte not still in his hands. 
The story is too long to tell here. But Brainerd was a gentle- 
man, and a “lunger,” and a widower, and the father of a little 
girl, and down on his luck, and proud enough to struggle for ap- 
pearances, and intelligent, and a number of similar matters. 
To clinch matters he had read and could moderately quote 
Moby Dick. This seemed at the time of his coming the only 
available land. Indeed, with the sea on one side, the Sur moun- 
tains on the other, the rich walnut and orange farms occupying 
the third, and Del Monte and Las Flores on the fourth, the little 
town of Arguello might be said to be pretty well surrounded. 
To be sure, there were the sagebrush foothills of the Sur, but 
they were dry, desert, fit only for sheep and quail. Take it all 
around, a man of moderate means, ordered to live in Arguello 
valley if he would live at all, would be puzzled to find a little 
ranch unless he went far out. Then the Colonel happened 
along. Somehow Brainerd found himself in the little brown 
house. 
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But if the Colonel had cared to turn around he could 
have seem the houses of Arguello only a mile away, with 
the white Mission on the hill, and again the gleam of the sea, 
where the coast swept back almost at right angles to form the 
harbour. 

The Colonel did not turn around, however. He stood there 
straight and slim in his long frock coat, with his fine, lean, kindly 
old face raised to the sun and the breeze, and his white hair 
stirring softly. The sky was very blue, and in its deeps swung 
buzzards in wide, stately circles. The air was warm and fra- 
grant, and on it floated the clear liquid songs of the meadow 
larks and the quick buzzy notes of the quail. The sun’s warmth 
fell softly like an essence in suspension, and the Colonel seemed 
to himself to be soaking it into his physical being as though 
it were indeed an ethereal, permeating substance. And the 
Colonel in his simple old heart found it good and thanked 
his God. 

But now on a sudden he waked as though he had been called, 
and with an appearance of almost guilty haste he strode down 
the hill. The two hounds, who had been patiently awaiting 
his pleasure, yawned, stretched and followed after. The Colonel 
walked briskly around the house to the front door. To the 
handle of the bell-pull hung a turkey-feather duster as though 
left by a careless housemaid. It was there a-purpose, however, 
as it was there on all the bell-pulls in Southern California; 
and the Colonel put it to its appointed use on his boots. 

He crossed the little hallway in two strides and entered the 
dining room. 

His wife Allie sat already at table behind a silver coffee 
service beneath which burned an alcohol lamp. She was a 
small, plump, merry looking woman, with black hair in which 
appeared no thread of white. Her dress was of heavy fine 
black silk, relieved with white lace. Its cut was very plain and 
old-fashioned, but possessed a chic of its own that placed Allie 
definitely above the class of commonplace, small plump women. 
Her air was of brisk, amused tolerance, with a background of 
fine competence. Though she did not wear a bunch of keys at 
her girdle, one felt that it would have been symbolically appre~ 
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priate for her to have done so. She raised her face for the Colo- 
nel’s gallant kiss. 

“You are very late this morning, Richard,” she remarked. 

“There was much to attend to. You remember this is a very 
important day.” 

The Colonel sat across the table, but immediately arose to 
set aside a cut-glass bowl of magnificent red roses that had filled 
the centre of the table. 

“T would rather see you, dear, than the most beautiful roses 
in the world,” he answered Allie’s murmured protest. 

He attacked the sliced oranges before him. A door opened 
noiselessly to admit the soft-footed Chinaman, bearing a laden 
tray. He stood waiting. The Colonel dallied with his fruit, 
telling Allie interestedly his morning adventure, pausing often 
with his spoon between plate and mouth. 

“You eat fluit,” broke in the Chinaman finally. ‘You stop 
talkee talkee, eat blekfus.” 

“Well, I declare, Sing Toy!” cried the Colonel. 

But Sing Toy, secure in the righteousness of his attitude, 
budged not one inch from it. 

“Belly late,” he pointed out without excitement. “You walkee 
walkee, no catch blekfus, you catch headache. I know.” He 
spoke from the profound empirical wisdom of year. Us service, 
in this family; and therefore he spoke in confidence. The 
Colonel collapsed and meekly devoured his orange. Sing Toy 
changed the plates and served the food. His calm eye swept 
the dining room masterfully. 

“You change your nightgown,” he told Allie, and left the 
room. 

“T swear that Chinaman will drive me beyond bounds!” cried 
the Colonel. 

“He merely meant the laundry boy was going to begin 
the week’s wash to-day,’’ chuckled Allie, placidly. “I am 
only thankful that he did not say it before our guests. You 
know perfectly well, Richard, what a faithful dear old thing 
he is.” 

“T suppose so,”’ muttered the Colonel, “still 

Sing Toy thrust his pig-tailed head through the door. 


? 
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“Hot day,” he announced. ‘‘Cunnel go catch thin coat. That 
one too thick. I fix umonbed. You go puttum on.” 


sig 


IN THE meantime the mounting sun was beginning to burn 
away the layer of high fog that had overhung the town. Each 
night, at this time of year, this blanket crept in from the sea and 
gathered out of nothing in the coolness of dawn. ‘To one in the 
town it exactly resembled heavy rain clouds. Indeed, it was 
always difficult to persuade the tourist that his umbrella and 
mackintosh were unnecessary, that with absolute certainty 
it could be stated that those threatening, lowering clouds con- 
tained not one drop of rain. To one who had arisen early enough 
to have ridden up the Sur, it would have looked like a tumbled, 
shining silver sea through which thrust the peaks of higher hills. 
From either point of view it appeared a solid and permanent bit. 
of weather that would take some time and doing to alter. 

Nevertheless, about nine o’clock a weird brilliance appeared 
all at once to permeate the air. The heavy, inert dead clouds 
seemed suddenly infused with life. A glimpse of overhead blue 
was hinted and instantly obliterated. A phantom half-sug- 
gestion of a mountain peak in full sunshine showed for a moment 
through a gauze of white misty light. Then between two minutes 
simultaneously, all over the cup of the heavens, the dark clouds 
thinned to a veil. The veil was rent in two, twenty, a hundred 
places. It dissolved. A few shreds, drifting down a new fresh- 
ness that arose from the sea, alone remained and they melted 
to nothing before one’s eyes. Magically the blue sky was clear, 
and the sun was sending down its showers of golden warmth. 
The semi-circle of mountains rose hard and clear in the sparkling 
air; the sea twinkled with a thousand eyes; the surf lay white 
along the yellow shore. And none more foolish than the dis- 
trustful tourist compelled to convey past concealed contempts 
his umbrella and his mackintosh. 

The town of Arguello began then, as it does now, in a wharf; 
a long wharf that reached a half mile to find its deep water. It 
ended indeterminately in open country after two miles. Its 
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one long main street was unpaved, unimproved. All its side- 
walks were of wood; and there were no sidewalks except in the 
“centres of commerce, wealth, and fashion.” The buildings in 
its business part were mostly one-story wooden affairs that 
pretended to be two-story by means of false fronts. There were, 
however, a number of pleasing variations, such as a four-storied 
brick structure with a tower and a loud-belled clock, called the 
Clock Building. The bank occupied part of its ground floor. 
All the big men had their offices upstairs; and on its upper floor 
was located the County Library. There were also a number of 
wide, deep overgrown old-fashioned gardens with square cupo- 
laed houses—places whose owners had refused to succumb to 
commercial expansion. Also remained a number of adobe 
structures with red-tiled roofs, houses that had been there since 
the earliest Spanish days. Some of these were still occupied by 
native Spanish California families; but most of the few still 
remaining on Main Street had become Chinese laundries. Near 
the head of Main Street, and a block apart, were two hotels. 
One, called the San Antonio, was threé-storied, of brick, sat 
directly on the street, and had a wooden awning that extended 
over the sidewalk. The other, called the Fremont, was a huge 
rambling affair of wooden construction, with broad verandas. 
It occupied the centre of an extensive garden of palms, rubber, 
magnolia, and eucalyptus trees, and a great profusion of flowers 
of both common and rare species. Vines had covered it and 
shaded it and glorified it with roses, with passion flower, with wis- 
taria, with honeysuckle and many other sweet or brilliant 
blooms. A half dozen Chinamen were continuously engaged 
in watering and tending its lawns and gardens. Visitors from 
the East who had been there more than two weeks knew of a 
great many especial features to show the newer comers. Such 
as the black rose; or the LaMarque, whose stem was six inches in 
diameter; or the cork tree; or the camphor or bay trees, whose 
leaves you crushed and smelled. And of course they must eat 
a ripe olive off the tree:—and go around with a very puckered 
mouth the rest of the morning! You swept into these grounds 
on a curving, hospitably wide gravelled road and hitched your 
horse to a heavy rail made of iron pipe. 
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There were many of these rails, and they were always more or 
less occupied. Unless one happened to be a very recent and 
temporary tourist indeed, he never thought of walking even the 
shortest distances. Horses were extraordinarily cheap, either 
to buy or hire. All over the town horses, either under saddle 
or hitched to buggies, phaetons, or surries, dozed under the 
feathery pepper trees.. If one wanted to go two blocks, he used 
a horse for that purpose. The length of Main Street was lined 
with them. Most people owned two or three and alternated 
them in the somnolent job of awaiting their master’s pleasure. 
As a corollary to this state of affairs the saddler’s shops were 
large, and fascinating with the smell of leather, the sight of 
carved, silver-mounted saddles, of braided rawhide bridles with 
long morrales, of inlaid spurs and horsehair work, of rzatas, of horse- 
hair cinchas, of fancy cuartas and the like. There were also mon- 
strous frame stables each accommodating hundreds of animals, 
with corrals and horse troughs and generally a lot of lolloping 
dogs stretched in the sunny dust, and Mexicans who smoked 
brown paper cigarettes. From these each morning a long pro- 
cession set forth. One man would drive a phaeton and lead a 
half dozen saddle horses attached to the horns of each other’s 
saddles; another would ride and lead another half dozen. In 
all directions they scattered out through the town, leaving them 
by ones and twos here and there at the iron pipe hitching rails. 
When all but one had been delivered, the Mexican boy rode 
back to the stable, sitting his saddle loosely with the inimitable 
grace of the “cowboy seat.” At noon it was necessary to go 
after the vehicles. The saddle horses, however, returned of 
themselves. The only requirement was to tie the reins to the 
hoins so the animals could not stop to graze, to throw the stir- 
rips across the saddles and to slap the beasts on the rump: they 
returned staidly or friskily home. At noon and toward six 
o’clock the streets would be full of these riderless animals. The 
scheme was eminently labour-saving and picturesque; but was 
later prohibited by law. 

From the door of the bank in the Clock Building a man 
issued, briskly drawing on his gloves. He was followed by a 
bareheaded clerk who continued talking to him while he un« 
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hitched his horse and buggy. The man was rather short and 
slight, with a large round head, a very ruddy complexion, an 
old-fashioned white moustache and goatee, and rather bulging 
blue eyes. He was dressed carefully, though informally. His 
Panama hat, loose light tweeds and dark tie were eminently 
conservative and respectable. But in his small, cloth-topped 
exquisitely fitted patent leather boots one thought to catch his 
secret pride, his one harmless little vanity. Indeed, even as 
he finished his conversation with the clerk, he mechanically 
produced a large silk handkerchief and with it flecked imaginary 
dust from one foot, then the other. His name was Oliver Mills, 
and he was the president of the bank he was now quitting in the 
middle of a busy morning. 

‘Well, Simpson,” he concluded. ‘You tell him that. And 
if he isn’t satisfied, he will have to come and see me to-morrow. 
I wouldn’t miss showing at the Colonel’s jamboree for a dozen of 
him. In fact, to-day ought by rights to be a bank holiday, so 
everyone could go.” 

He gathered up the reins and clucked to his horse. The 
animal set himself in motion with a great deal of histrionic up 
and down and not much straightahead. It was rather a shiny 
and fancy horse, however, with a light tan harness and a wonder- 
ful netted fly cover that caparisoned him like a war horse of old 
even to his ears, and with dangling tassels that danced like jump- 
ing-jacks to his every motion. Mr. Mills, however, was ap- 
parently in no haste. He held the reins loosely in his lap, over 
which he had drawn a thin linen robe, and did not reach for the 
silver-banded whip in the socket. Up the length of Main Street 
he drove, bowing right and left to his numerous acquaintance, 
and casting an appreciative and appraising eye on signs of im- 
provement. These would not have astonished a modern hust- 
ler, but they satisfied Mr. Mills that his town was moving on and 
prosperous. He liked the friendly greetings, he was glad to see 
a wooden sidewalk going down, he enjoyed the feel of the sun 
pouring on his back. 

At the Fremont he turned in and drove up alongside the very 
wide, shady veranda, whose floor was only just above the level 
of the ground. A man seated in one of the capacious wooden 
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rocking chairs heaved himself to his feet and came forward. He 
was of the build known as stocky, and was clad in a well-cut blue 
serge. His large head was grown closely with a cap of very black 
and rather coarse curls. His forehead was low and broad, his 
eyebrows black and beeiling, his eyes humorous, his moustache 
black, his cheeks red and slightly veined with purple. Alto- 
gether a dashing, handsome, black and red, slightly coarse man, 
with undoubtedly a fund of high spirits and obvious wit. And 
his eyes and forehead showed ability. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mills,” he cried in a loud hearty voice. 
“How are you? Fine morning, isn’t it?” 

“Of course,” replied the banker, a little vaguely. 

The other man chuckled. 

““Of course’,” he repeated. “I suppose you mean to say all 
your mornings are fine, eh?” 

“At this time of year; yes. How are you feeling?” 

“As if the doctor who ordered me out here was a damn liar. 
Never felt better in my life. If you hadn’t said you would be 
along I would have taken a walk over to the mountains and back 
to get an appetite for lunch. Not that I need one; I’m as hungry 
as a wolf.” 

“Would you, really,” said Mills, quizzically. ‘Before lunch! 
You are certainly no invalid, Mr. Boyd. Quite an athlete, I 
should say.” 

“Why that’s no walk,” exclaimed Boyd, defensively. 

“Tt’s six miles to those mountains.” 

Boyd checked an exclamation and examined the other closely. 

“Looks as though he meant it,” he commented, as though to 
himself. “Can’t figure his ulterior motive. Why, you poor 
chump!” he cried. ‘What do you take me for? If I can’t walk 
there and back in an hour, I’ll eat a hat!” 

“The air is very clear,” said Mills quietly. “I should admire 
to see you try. However, get your hat and your boy and we'll 
be getting on.” 

“Well, if that’s six miles it must be about a mile and a half 
to the hatrack,’so don’t expect me back soon,” was Boyd’s 
parting rejoinder as he started for the office door. 

In a few moments he returned, accompanied by a slender laé 
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of about twenty. The boy was like the next step in the evolu- 
tion of his father’s type: taller, more lightly built, not quite so 
obviously curly and black and red. His hair, instead of being 
shiny crow black, was of a very dark brown; instead of kinking 
into tight ringlets, lay in loose waves. His forehead was bold 
anc frank, as were his eyes. He walked with spring and pride, 
anc his expression was alert and joyous and out-springing in 
spirit. It was obvious that the elder Boyd was extremely proud 
of him. Nevertheless, he made the introduction exceedingly 
casual, almost off hand, and at once climbed into the buggy. 

“Ym very glad to meet you, Kenneth,” said Mr. Mills. 
““There’s a little seat in the back, if you can make out, how it 
goes. That’sit.”” He cramped the wheel carefully, and drove 
out of the hotel grounds. On Main Street he turned to the left, 
and so headed for the open country. 

*““{ am glad to hear our climate is proving beneficial,”’ remarked 
Mr. Mills, after they had made the turn successfully. “And I 
hope you may remain with us a long time.” 

“Tm all right,” returned Boyd, “except that I’m beginning 
to be troubled a little with insomnia.” 

“Insomnia,” repeated the banker. ‘You astonish me! 
The soporific quality of our air has been rather a matter of pride 
with us. I never knew of anybody who did not go to bed and 
sleep soundly all night long in Arguello!”’ 

“Oh, I sleep ail right nights—and afternoons,” drawled Boyd, 
“but I’m getting a little wakeful mornings.” 

Mills looked doubtful for a moment, then at the sound of a 
snort from Kenneth in the back seat, he smiled faintly. 

“Ah, that is a jest,” he stated. 

“Ves, it was a jest,” agreed Boyd, soberly. 

A very wide, squat streetcar came swaying down the uneven 
track in the centre of the street. It was driven by a Mexican 
boy in a wide hat who was perched precariously on the rail of the 
front platform. Hitched to it by long rope traces pattered two 
mules so diminutive that they looked no bigger than dogs. 

“JT started for the beach in that contraption yesterday,” 
remarked Boyd, ‘‘I was the only man aboard, but there were a 
half dozen women. Each of those women had some shopping to 
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do. The car waited while they went into the stores and bought 
things. I got tired after a while, and got out and walked. Can 
you beat that?” 

“Oh yes, that is quite the custom,” was Mills’s comment, 
“You see, the car only makes four round trips a day.” 

“T see,” returned Boyd, in rather a crushed voice. 

They drove in silence for some moments. The open country 
succeeded the last scattered houses of the town. The oak- 
parked hills rolled away to right and left, unfretted by fences. 
Ground squirrels scurried to their holes; little owls bobbed from 
the tops of low earth mounds; a road runner flopped rangily into 
the dust of the road and rocked away in challenge ahead of the 
horse. Under the oak trees stood the cattle, already fed full. 
The starred carpet of alfileria had been fitted to the hills, and in 
the folds and up the slopes scarves of bright colour—lupin, 
poppy, mieve, poor man’s gold—had been flung. Quail and 
meadowlark, oriole and vireo, led a chorus of birds. In tiny 
pond-patches of tule and cattail, mudhens and ducks talked 
busily in low voices. The yellow sunlight flooded the land like 
an amber wine. 

“You certainly have a wonderful country to look at, and won 
derful weather. What’s the matter with it?” 

“Matter with it?” repeated Mills. “Nothing. What do you 
mean?” 

“Well, look around you. There isn’t a house to be seen. 
If this country was as good as it looks you ought to have a farm 
house for every two hundred acres.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, this that you are looking at is all one big 
ranch—the Corona del Monte. Belongs to Colonel Peyton, 
where we are going.” 

“How far does he extend?” 

“Up the valley? About five miles.” 

“What’s beyond?” 

“Las Flores—belongs to a Spanish family, the Cazaderos. 
They owned practically the whole of the valley under the old 
grant. The present ranch is not a quarter of their original] 
holdings.” 

“Sell out?” 
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“The usual thing with these old families. They are very 
generous and very extravagant, and they have no idea of the 
value of money. All they know is that they go to the bank and 
set what they need. There must come an end to it: you know 
that. There comes a time when the bank must foreclose, for 
its own protection.” 

“Then your land loans often require foreclosure?”’ 

“You would be interested to look over the old tax lists. T’ll 
take you down to the Court House sometime to see them, if you 
want. At first there were perhaps a dozen names, all Spanish. 
Then alongside each of those Spanish names came one or more 
American names. And the assessments against the Spanish 
grew smaller. You can pretty well trace the history of the 
county on those tax books. You ought to look them over.” 

“‘T should like to do so,” asserted Boyd. ‘“‘But under these 
conditions the bank must be in the ranching business pretty 
extensively.” 

“Tt is, and we don’t like it; but we do as little management 
as we can help, and sell cheaply.” 

“Then,” corrected Boyd, ‘‘the banks are in the real estate 
business.” 

“We are that: up to the neck. But,” he pointed out, “do 
not forget that is about the only way we’d ever open up the back 
country. The native won’t sell a foot of his land. The only 
way to get it from him is by foreclosure.” 

“Do these big holders, like Peyton or this Spaniard, do any 
farming?” 

‘“‘Peyton has a walnut orchard and some fruit in the bottom- 
land, and of course some barley and alfalfa. All that is right 
near the home station. But most of it is cattle, of course; and 
sheep in the mountains.” 

“And the Spaniard?”’ 

“They have always a little stuff for home use around the ranch 
houses. But none of those people ever do much but cattle.” 

“Land not good for much else, I suppose,” suggested Boyd, 
with malice aforethought. 

“Not good?” Mills fired up. ‘Let me tell you that this 
bottomland is the finest farming soil in the world. It will raise 
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anything that can be raised anywhere in any climate. Why, 
sir, we have the finest products you ever saw in either the 
temperate or tropical zones. There is no use my trying to tell 
you about it. Drive down the valley to the south of the town 
and look about you.” 

“‘T should like to do so,” said Boyd again. 

They topped a little rise and looked ahead over the long flat 
across which the road led into the distance of other hills. Crawl- 
ing white clouds of dust marked the progress of many other 
vehicles. These turned at a point about midway in the valley 
to enter an avenue between a double row of tall fan palms. 

“The Colonel’s guests are arriving,’ observed Mills. 

The palm avenue, rustling mysteriously in the wind and 
flanked on either side by English walnut trees, ran straight as a 
string for nearly a mile to end in a slight curve around the low 
wide knoll on which grew the Cathedral Oaks. Just before this 
ascent, however, they were turned aside by a very polite Mexican 
into a sort of paddock enclosure where were provided an aston- 
ishing number of hitching posts and rails. Already nearly a 
hundred animals were there securely anchored. ‘The rigs varied 
from ramshackle buggies white with dust to smart surreys or 
buckboards. In the centre was even a high four-seated trap. 
The four horses stood tied to the wheels. They were good look- 
ing animals and possessed the (then) astounding peculiarity of 
roached manes and banged tails. 

“Who’s that outfit belong to?” asked Boyd, his attention 
attracted by the smartness of detail of all this. 

An expression of disapproval clouded the banker’s prominent 
eyes. 

“Young fellow named Corbell,” he replied shortly. “Wild 
young fool. Owns a ranch out heen here,?? 

They left the paddock and made their way up the knoll and 
across the lawn to the ranch house. 

The Colonel and Mrs. Peyton stood at the foot of the ‘ived 
veranda steps receiving their guests. Many of the latter were 
strolling about beneath the trees and on the lawn; others were 
wandering i in groups down the slope and across ie way to the 
picnic grove. The women looked very cool and fresh in light 
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coloured dresses. Among those who lingered as by right on the 
lawns were the élite of Arguello, and they bore themselves ac- 
cordingly. The men were very bluff and sententious but with 
a roving eye on the punchbowls. The women wore huge ex- 
crescences called bustles and little hat-bonnets on the front of 
their heads and they walked with elegance. To the elders all 
this imparted an air of great dignity and virtue; but some of the 
younger, fresh-faced dashing creatures managed to make of these 
rather awful appurtenances weapons for conquest. They flirted 
the bustles from one side to the other; or they looked out from 
under square banged hair beneath the little hats, and great was 
the slaughter. 


III 


THE stream past the Colonel and his wife swelled and slack- 
ened, but never ceased. As Boyd moved on after his conven- 
tional greeting, he heard the Colonel mention the name Corbell, 
and turned in curiosity to see the owner of the four-in-hand. 
He looked upon a rather short, dapper individual with a long, 
lean brown face, snapping black eyes, and a little moustache 
waxed to straight needle points. This man was exquisitely 
dressed in rough clothes of Norfolk cut—in that time and place! 
—a, soft silk shirt and collar, a pastel necktie. He wore no 
jewelry but a large signet ring. His concession to the West was 
his hat, which was probably the widest, highest, and utmost 
turned out of the factory. With him seemed to be somewhat 
of a group of young men; of whom, however, Boyd noticed 
particularly only one. Indeed, that one could hardly escape 
notice. He stood well over six feet and bulged with enormous 
frame and muscles. His complexion was very blond, so that 
the ruddiness of his open-air skin showed in fierce and pleasing 
contrast to his bleached moustache and eyebrows. To make 
it all more emphatic he wore garments of small black and white 
checks. It would have been impossible to compute how many 
thousands of these little squares there were spread abroad over 
his great round chest and thick arms alone. 

“Lord, there’s a strong-looking chap. How’d you like to 
tackle him. Ken?” commented Mr. Boyd, as they drew apart. 
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“He’s powerful big. He looks strong.” . 

“He is strong,” broke in a stranger who had overheard. ‘I 
saw him once crawl under a felled tree and raise it on the broad 
of his back.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Rancher. Owns the next place to Corbell—that little dude 
there. Named Hunter, Bill Hunter. They call him Big Bill. 
Somebody once said he looked pneumatic.” 

“Why?” 

“Looks sort of as if he had been blowed up with an air pump.” 

“That, also, is a jest,” stated Boyd. 

Kenneth laughed joyously. 

“T wonder if he’d collapse if you stuck a pin in him?” 

“I reckon something would collapse,’ agreed the stranger 
drily. ‘‘You from the East, I take it. Out for long?” 

“Yes. I don’t know. Depends on father,” said Kenneth, 
indicating Mr. Boyd, who had by now strolled away with the 
banker. 

“Old man sick, eh?” 

“He’s here for his health,” admitted Kenneth. 

The stranger, who was long and lank and solemn, produced 
a match, carefully whittled it to a point and thrust it in his 
mouth. He did this simple act with such a purposeful air of 
deliberation that Kenneth found himself watching with interest 
and in silence. 

“My name’s Paige, Jim Paige,” said that individual; then: “I 
run the main harness shop in this place—carved leather, silver 
work, all that stuff.” 

“My name is Boyd,” reciprocated Kenneth. “I don’t run 
anything.” 

Paige grinned appreciatively. 

“Know anybody round here?” 

‘Not a soul. We've only been here a week.” 

“A week! And don’t know nobody!” Paige cast a quizzical 
side glance. “And you don’t look extra bashful, either. Might 
know you were from the East.” 

“Have you ever been East?” countered Kenneth. 

“Yes, once.” 
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“Like it?” 

ce No.’’ 

“What was the matter?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” drawled Paige, with an air of great privacy. 
“Back East when you don’t do nothing, you feel guilty: but out 
here when you don’t do nothing, you don’t givea damn. But 
look a here: you’ve got to know some of the little she-devils we 
raise around here, a young fellow like you.” 

He seized Kenneth firmly above the elbow, and, before that 
young man knew what was up, propelled him to a group of 
young people giggling consumedly after the fashion of the very 
young. 

“Hey, you, Dora. Look here; I want you to meet up with Mr. 
Boyd of the effete East. He’s been here a week and don’t know 
anybody and seemingly hasn’t got spunk enough to get ac- 
quainted.” 

He surveyed the group a tolerant moment, then sauntered 
away, his lank figure moving loosely in his clothes, the sharpened 
match in the corner of his mouth, his eyes wandering lazily and 
humorously from group to group. Kenneth, rooted to the 
spot, blushing to the ears, found himself facing a laughing mis- 
chievous group of young people. He stuttered something about 
intrusion, his mind murderously pursuing the departing Jim 
Paige. There could be no doubt that these were of the town’s 
best—and to be thrust in this way—by a harness maker 

The laughing mischievous girl addressed as Dora broke in on 
his agony. 

“You must not mind old Jim Paige Mr. Boyd,” she was say- 
ing. ‘He brought us all up, fairly, and taught us to ride and 
even to walk, I do believe. My name is Dora Stanley. We 
are truly glad to meet you. Look about you, if you don’t be- 
lieve it. Count us. Eight girls and two men ” and then, 
having by this chatter given him time to recover his self-pos- 
session, Miss Stanley presented him more formally to the mem- 
bers of the group. 

In the meantime the Colonel continued to greet an unending 
procession of his guests. They filed before him singly, in groups, 
in droves ‘There were many prominent in the life of the place 
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who lingered importantly; there were many plainly dressed, 
awkward farmers and their wives, labouring men, Mexicans whe 
uttered their greetings and hurried past, a little uncomfortable 
until they had lost themselves in the crowd of their own kind at 
the barbecue grounds. The Colonel knew them all by name, 
and he greeted each and every one of them with a genuine and 
cordial enthusiasm. With each he could exchange no more than 
a word; but he was really glad to see them, and they went on 
with little warm spots in their breasts. One can hardly catalogue 
over the notables of that day as they filed past, important as 
some of them now loom in the light of tradition and legend, 
Perhaps we should not omit the poet, Snowden Delmore, a tall, 
slender, hairless man with fine cut, pale features and exquisite 
long pale fingers. He took obvious moral platitude and cast 
them in sonnet form with Greek imagery and occasional poetic 
sounding words like thalissa that people had to look up. This 
was all very serious with him; and he was the centre of a group. 
In contrast came Doctor Wallace, the best physician, who was 
short and round ard coarse and blunt fingered and blunt 
speeched. With him, just to make the contrast complete, was 
Judge Crosby, a tall, white, sarcastic, ultra-polite individual in a 
frock coat. These two were great cronies, and very canny. After 
paying their respects to the Colonel, they proceeded at once to 
the punch bowl, the contents of which they sampled cautiously, 

“Belly wash,” judged Doctor Wallace. 

“Intended for the consumption of the ladies,” agreed Judge 
Crosby. 

“Well, Colonel Dick knows a heap better than that,” the 
Doctor planted his thick square legs wide apart and looked 
about him. “TI see Sing Toy making signals,” he said, “Come 
OD)” 

The Chinaman was standing at the side steps to the porch 
where he could keep an eye on the punch bowl. 

“You come in. Miss heap muchee fun,” he commanded the 
Doctor, who was a favourite of his. 

“All right, Toy, you old rascal. How’s your gizzard?” 

“No hab, doctor, Gizzard velly good,” replied the oriental 
without expression, 
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f The doctor chuckled vastly and stumped up the steps and 
into the dining room. 

ae you look at this lot of hoary old highbinders!” he 
cried. 

The little room was filled with men. The selection of the 
company was Sing Toy’s, not the Colonel’s. Therefore no one 
was there who had not fine raiment, respectability, an appreci- 
able bank account and years of discretion. Your Chinaman is 
conventional. Hilarity there was, but not noisy hilarity. Only 
thin board and batten intervened between them and wives, 
On the table were bourbon and rye whisky. 

Outside the guests had nearly all arrived. Mrs. Peyton had 
disappeared in the house in pursuit of some final directions or 
arrangements. The Colonel for the moment stood alone, look- 
ing pleasedly around the groups on his green lawn and under 
his green trees. His eyes lighted with especial pleasure at the 
sight of two latecomers, and he deserted his post to meet them 
as they came down the drive. 

“Brainerd, my boy, I am so glad to see you here. The day 
would not have been complete without you. It was good of you 
to come after all; and to bring my Puss. How is she?” 

‘Hate a crowd,” returned Brainerd. “Don’t know why I 
came. Not going to stay long.” 

He was a long, loose-jointed man, slow moving, cool in man- 
ner, with cool gray eyes a little tired and a little sad, a ragged, 
chewed-looking moustache, and with long, lean brown hands. A 
round spot of colour burned high on his cheekbones. His ex- 
pression was sardonic and his manner bristly in a slow, wearied 
fashion. He was dressed in loose rough tweeds that looked 
old but of respectable past. 

The individual referred to by the Colonel as Puss, however, 
seemed informed with all the vitality missed in the other. She 
was at first glance a very large child of twelve or thirteen but a 
second inspection left the observer a little puzzled. Her dress 
was short and her long slim legs had few curves of maturity: she 
wore the frock of a child with a bright coloured Roman sash; 
her tumbled hair was tied with a ribbon. But her poise was 
that almost of a grown woman, and she carried with her a calm 
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distinction difficult to define. It was perhaps an atmosphere oi 
simplicity and freedom from the childhood conventions usually 
taught little girls. Or perhaps it was only the intense vitality 
that seemed to emanate from her. Her long slim body radiated 
it, each individual fine-spun hair on her tumbled head seemed 
to stand out from its fellows as a charged conductor, it smould- 
ered deep below the calm of her clear gaze as she looked about 
her. She stood without fidget, indeed without any motion at 
all, completely restful; but somehow at the same time she con- 
veyed the impression of being charged for rapid, darting motion, 
like a humming bird. Her cheeks were brown, with deep rich 
red beneath the surface, and her features were piquantly ir- 
regular. The conclusion of an observer would have been that 
she was at least fifteen, with an afterwonder as to why she did 
not dress her age. 

That feature of the case scandalized Mrs. Judge Crosby. It 
always did scandalize her, every time she saw the child, so the 
novelty of the emotion was somewhat worn, though the expres- 
sion of it had gained by practice. Mrs. Judge Crosby was of 
the type of fat woman that wears picture hats and purple, and 
rides in limousines with lots of glass. There were no limousines 
in those days, but that fact did not interfere with Mrs. Judge 
Crosby. She always established herself in chairs, and sum- 
moned people. Just now she was talking to Snowden Delmore. 

“Just look at that child!” she cried to the attentive poet. 
“Did you ever see anything so utterly absurd! Great long- 
legged thing dressed like a kindergarten! And such an out- 
landish rig! She looks like a little gypsy! TI tell you, Mr. Del- 
more, say what you will, any child needs the influence of a 
woman, a mother. There is an example of what happens when 
a child is turned over to a man. She how she stands there! 
You would think she was the equal in age and social standing of 
any one here. It is almost impertinence. You agree with me, 
of course?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly!” hastened Delmore. 

As a matter of fact the poet was thinking that the garment 
with its queer colour combinations had a quaint attractive dis- 
tinction of its own; and that the child’s clear, bold, spirited pro- 
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file as she looked off into space waiting for her elders to finish 
their conversation was fascinating in its suggestion of the usual 
things lacked and the unusual gained. Snowden Delmore was 
deep in his soul a real poet and he could occasionally see the 
point though he had a pretty thick highbrow and egotistical 
overlay. But who was he to dispute Mrs. Judge Crosby? Only 
Mrs. Doctor Wallace did that. 

The Colonel continued to stand with his hand affectionately 
on Brainerd’s thin shoulder. 

“Vou need not stay a moment longer than you wish. I am 
only too glad that you have come. You must wish Allie happi- 
ness on her birthday, however, before you go.” 

“JT wouldn’t fail to do that, Colonel,” said Brainerd, with a 
softening of expression. 

“That’s right! that’s right! And now let us get over to the 
Grove. Allie must be there already. How are you?” 

“Me? Oh, well enough! Old Wallace says my bellows are 
getting fairly serviceable. Inotice I can go ten hours after quail, 
all right enough; but I can’t seem to go more than ten minutes 
after good honest work. Colonel, I’m beginning to believe I’m 
a fraud!” 

“Tt’s old Nature working her way with you, Brainerd. You 
mind her. She knows best. If she says hunt quail and don’t 
build fences, you obey her. Let me tell you a secret: I found it 
out last time I was up in the city with Mrs. Peyton. I got all 
tired out going around shopping with her, and I figured after- 
ward that I had actually walked just over two miles. Two 
miles, sir! and I mighty near had to go to bed when I came in. 
T’ve often ridden over to Los Quitos and back in a day, and that 
makes sixty-five miles. How do you account for ood Onisy ob 
isn’t what you do with your body that makes you tired:; it's 
what you do with your mind. And so you hunt your quail and 
get well.” 

He still kept his hand on Brainerd’s shoulder, which he patted 
gently, from time to time, emphasizing the points of this speech. 

“Colonel,” said the latter with a short laugh, ‘‘as an apologist 
for laziness you stand alone. I now feel myself the model of all 


the virtues.” 
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“That’s right; that’s right,” returned the old man, much 
pleased. “And how are the crops?” 

“Well, the bees are laying up a lot of indifferent muddy honey. 
The cherry crop seems to please the birds, of which there are six 
to each cherry. I found a couple of young apples starting yes- 
terday. The spring still seems to be damp. There were two 
coyotes on the hill last night. The mortgage is a little better 
than holding itsown. That’s about one month’s history. You 
can repeat for next month, except that those two apples will 
probably get worms.” 

The Colonel laughed, and patted Brainerd’s shoulder again. 

“Tf I did not know you,” he said, “‘I would say that you were 
getting bitter. But I know you. How does the new pony go, 
Puss?” he asked the girl. 

She turned her direct unembarrassed gaze at him. 

“He is wonderful; the best I have ridden; I love him!” 

“That is something I want to speak to you about,” said 
Brainerd. “It is good of you to keep sending Daphne ponies to 
ride, and I appreciate it; but I really cannot permit you to 
continue it. You must let me buy this pony, if it is within my 
means.” 

“The animals must be exercised. It is a favour to me to get 
one of them cared for and ridden.” 

“Nonsense, Colonel. I know better than that. And I know 
the value of these horses of yours. That palomino* is fine old 
stock. If you will not let me pay for him, I shall certainly have 
to send him back. You have been more than generous in the 
past, and I have been weak enough to allow you to do it, but it 
cannot go on.” 

Daphne glanced up and caught the look of distress in the 
Colonel’s face. 

“Daddy, you are interfering with what does not concern you,” 
she said calmly. ‘This is a matter entirely between my Fairy 
Godfather and me.” 

“Tsit, really? Well upon my word!” cried Brainerd, bristling 
up. 
But the Colonel interposed, delighted at this unexpected aid. 


+A buckskin, but with silver mane and tail. 
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“Yes, yes, to be sure. How dare you interfere, Brainerd, 
between me and my goddaughter. That is our affair. We 
will settle it ourselves.” 

He seized Daphne’s hand and the two disappeared together 
in the direction of the Grove, leaving Brainerd looking after 
them, a slight quirk relieving the bitterness of his mouth. 


IV 


Tue Grove was a-buzz with life. The huge barbecued joints 
had been dug up from the pit and now lay before Benito and his 
assistants, who sliced them deftly with long, keen knives and laid 
the slices on plates. These were quickly snatched away by wait- 
ing laughing girls who took them in precarious piles to the tables. 
There waited the guests, cracking walnuts, eating raisins and 
oranges, making vast inroads on the supposedly ornamental des- 
serts while awaiting the substantials. The volunteer waitresses 
darted here and there. They were girls of the country, both 
American and Spanish born. The former were magnificent 
figures cast on heroic lines; tall, full bosomed, large limbed, 
tawny and gold, true California products; the latter smaller, 
with high insteps, small bones, powdered faces, beautiful eyes. 
All alike were very starched and very busy. Men followed 
them with galvanized pails containing the celebrated sauce— 
composed mainly of onions, tomatoes, and chilis cunningly 
blended; or pans with potatoes or fomales or stuffed onions. 
One stout old California woman dressed in oldstyle rebozo and 
mantilla, her round face shining with heat and pleasure, carried 
a long platter heaped high with éortillas which she urged on 
everyone. 

“Da pancak’ of old time,” she cried. “Eet is veray goot. 
Try him.” 

Another group were close gathered at the short table that had 
been erected in front of the wine kegs. Here José and a number 
of helpers worked busily filling tin cups that were continually 
thrust at their attention. At this table there seemed little 
need for the help of the tripping laughing young waitresses. 
Everyone appeared willing and able to help himself. The wine 
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was of the country, and light in content, yet already its effects 
could be noticed in the loosening of tongue, the relaxing of the 
bucolic stiffness that had in certain quarters inaugurated the 
party. Young chaps besought the flitting girls to stop for but a 
moment’s chat, or flung out an amusing impertinence that 
caught some damsel on the fly. There was a great deal of 
laughter. A Spanish orchestra back in the trees twanged away 
on its guitars, and even though unheeded, furnished a back- 
ground to the noise. 

An abatement of this noise suddenly took place. Rapid 
admonitions found their way to the groups and individuals who 
still talked or laughed on. Shortly silence reigned. The Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Peyton were leading their especial guests into the 
Grove. 

There ensued a few moments of well-bred confusion while 
places were found. Then the Colonel straightened himself 
and faced the assembly. 

“You are welcome, friends,” he said. “It is pleasant to greet 
you here once more. This occasion is always one near my 
heart, and my wish is that it may continue for many years to 
come.” He raised a wine glass to the light. “TI will ask you to 
drink with me to the fiesta of her who makes this rancho what it 
is—many happy returns ” He turned and bowed low to 
Mrs. Peyton. The people all over the Grove struggled to their 
feet—no easy matter from the stationary benches. The air 
cried with the shouts in English and Spanish. And the spirits 
of the trees—which, though friendly spirits are shy—must have 
plucked up heart against the noise and drawn nearer to that 
composite glow of good feeling. 

All reseated themselves, and attacked with appetite the good 
things offered. The food at the Colonel’s tables was exactly 
that of the others—the juicy barbecued meat with the fiery 
sauce, the fomales and tortillas, the beans and soda biscuits, 
all brought around in pails and pans and served with dip- 
pers. But it was very good. The only difference was in 
the silver, the glass, the napkins and the wines. Of the latter 
the Colonel was proud. The white wines had been carefully 
chilled in the spring house: the red wines tuined in the sun by 
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the Colonel’s own hand. Sing Toy and two younger replicas 
had charge of serving them. 

At the Colonel’s right sat Allie, for was she not the guest of 
‘honour? At his left billowed Mrs. Judge Crosby. Mrs. Doctor 
Wallace was across the way, and so the Colonel found himself 
surrounded with dignity, substantial importance, and what 
would have been certain stodginess had it not been for his own 
inexhaustible and genuine desire that everyone have a good 
time. He plied them with courtesy, with food, with drink, 
with rather elaborate old compliments, pretending to believe 
that remote yesterdays were but just around the corner. And 
every few moments he would remark with an air of discovery 
on the excellence of some dish, and would send for the cook 
thereof. 

“These are real camp soda biscuits,” he told Mrs. Crosby. 
“Just the kind you will get on rodeo. I wonder who made them? 
Who made these biscuits, Ynez?” he asked a Spanish girl who 
passed. “Find out, and ask the one who cooked them to stop 
here a moment. You won’t mind, will you?” he flattered Mrs. 
Judge. “So you made these soda biscuits!” he said a moment 
later, as a lazy, awkward American cowboy stood before him 
twisting his broad hat. “Well. you are an artist, and I wanted 
Mrs. Peyton to see you and tell you so.” 

“Indeed, they are delicious. Better than I could do myself. 
And you know I am quite a cook,” said Mrs. Peyton briskly. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the cowboy. ‘You'd do a heap better 
always if you use a Dutch oven ’stead of a stove.” 

He retired hot with embarrassment, outwardly stolid, and 
inwardly “tickled to death.” 

In like manner a farmer’s wife was complimented on her jelly— 
though in her case the Colonel gallantly hunted her up to tell 
her so. Indeed the Colonel was always popping up and moving 
about to exchange a few words with his guests at the other tables. 
But also some things had been contributed by those sitting at 
the Colonel’s own table. 

“Mrs. Mainwaring,” the Colonel called down the line to a 
little middle-aged Southern woman. “Nobody north of the 
Mason and Dixon can make beaten biscuits. That has been 
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proved to-day. Without your kindness we should have missed 
one of our most delicate gastronomic treats.” 

As the meat was passed he remarked loudly, so that all could 
hear: 

“You must remember to take plenty of the sauce. The bar- 
becue is nothing without it. None can make the pepper flavour 
that goes into it unless one has lived in the old days. Is it not 
so, Dofia Paredis?” 

But the great moment was when, the serving over, Benito 
was summoned to receive his compliment, for in the final analysis 
his had been the responsibility for the gastronomics of the party; 
and his was now the glory. It was fairly a ceremony, with courtly 
little speeches on both sides. Benito bore himself with dignity, 
and acquitted himself loftily. One would have said a knight 
errant acknowledging due praise from his liege. 

But all was not on as high a plane. There was a good deal of 
noise at the Colonel’s tables as well as in the Grove at large. 
Corbell and his half dozen boon companions had preempted an 
end of the other table, where they were having close-corporation 
jokes among themselves and accumulating an extraordinary 
number of longnecked bottles. Kenneth Boyd was still with the 
group of pretty girls. The other two young men proved to be 
rather harmless local nonentities; but the damsels were at once 
pretty, stylish, and lively. Kenneth possessed certain ad- 
vantages, such as a New York address, a jeweled fraternity pin, 
a preposterously long-visored cap with tangled college insignia 
embroidered on the front, a small knack with a guitar, a varied 
repertoire of perfectly killing college songs of a humorous trend, 
a half dozen jingles that turned most daringly on kissing, and a 
tiny gold ring with enamel forget-me-nots that looked as though 
it might have been given him by some girl. It must not be for- 
gotten that he was young and goodlooking and not at all shy. 
Of course he could not deploy all these advantages at once, nor 
is the above claimed to be a complete catalogue; but enough has 
been suggested. If the reader has even been young he—or she— 
can see at once that the party was here going to be a success. 
Indeed, soon after the cool, sliced tomatoes had been served, the 
whole lot of them by common consent left the tables and seated 
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themselves on the grass at some distance. Kenneth had bor- 
rowed a guitar from the musicians. He was surrounded by 
fluffy gay nymphs of different types, but all young and charming. 
Two negligible males had been supplied by Providence as wit- 
nesses. He teased and was teased. He sang his little songs 
dealing with naughty maidens of the bold black eye, or fisher- 
men who sailed out of Billingsgate. He recited his little verses, 
notably one that ended to the effect that “the hint with all its 
sweetness her lover did discern, he flung his arms around her neck 
and glued his lips to hern.” This elicited shrieks and writhings. 
The crass vulgarity and bad taste made a piquant contrast to 
the elegance of the relations between such cultured young people. 
The girls liked it, but it made them shudder—like the juice of the 
sweet lemon. Kenneth had a what-cares-he-for-conventions 
feeling, like the young devil he was. Dora Stanley and Myra 
Welch, and Isabelle Carson played up especially well. Dora 
was the vivid roguish type, Myra the languid, dark beautiful 
type, and Isabelle the plump sentimental type, which was of 
course why they were always together. Martin Stanley and 
Winchester Carson felt a vast secret contempt, but they could 
not think of a thing to do about it. 

Boyd and the banker were still together, and had seated them- 
selves near the middle of the long table. Over the Colonel’s rye 
and bourbon they had fallen in with a number of delightful 
young-old men, and they were having rather a loud good time. 
Already Boyd had agreed to go riding with them and to play 
poker with them. They had a fund of dry humour, consider- 
able native shrewdness, and a deliberate intention to have a good 
time. Four of them were staying at the Fremont for the winter; 
the other three owned places in the town where they had retired 
after stormy northern business careers in the turbulent’seventies. 
They were after Boyd’s own heart; and he after theirs. 

But one other group among all the Colonel’s guests requires 
especial mention as having to do with the story. These were 
three: an elderly Spanish gentleman and his wife, and their 
daughter. They had driven up rather grandJy in a victoria 
with a broad-hatted coachman at the ribbons, and had greeted 
the Colonel with a great deal of ceremony. Don Vincente 
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Cazadero was rather stout with tufted side whiskers and a clean- 
shaven chin. He was of course swarthy, but possessed a trans- 
parent skin and haughty eyes. His dress differed in no way 
from that of the Americans except that in its small details it went 
to a refinement, a precious meticularity that found its ultimate 
expression in his small, tight, exquisite varnished boots. As he 
was a little below the average height, and a little above the 
average weight he carried himself with the utmost dignity. 
His wife was also stout. She was placid, unruffled, a little 
stupid, but evidently of noble race. The daughter was pretty 
and amiable but rather insipid, with soft eyes and long lashes. 
Both women were, as was the custom of their people, over- 
powdered. Their gowns were of wonderful heavy China silk, 
and their jewels of the first water. This family paid its devoirs 
to the Colonel in most punctilious style, greeted sundry ac- 
quaintances, and then drew aside. Don Vincente was the 
owner of Las Flores rancho, which bounded Del Monte on the 
north. 

But by now the people began rising here and there from the 
tables. The girls ceased to flit to and fro, and seated themselves 
at a side table. This was the chance for which some of the 
young men had waited; and they hastened to supply the damsels 
with food and drink. Many of the diners straggled down from 
the knoll in the direction of the whitewashed corrals where the 
vaqueros were already beginning the sports. Some of the younger 
couples were trying to dance to the music of the guitars. Couples 
strayed away up the cajion. 

Kenneth was one of the first at the corrals. He had never 
seen cowboy games, and proved most eager. The idea did not 
at all meet with the approval of his companions. The girls had 
no liking to expose their fresh toilettes to the dust, nor their 
fresh complexions to the burning sun and heat; the two young 
men pretended to be bored with such things. ‘They preferred 
to remain in the shade with the guitar, so they trailed along 
back to the lawn under the Cathedral Oaks with the rest of the 
Colonel’s “quality” guests. The Colonel himself went to the 
corrals. It was part of his hospitable duty to show there, he 
told Mrs. Judge Crosby with apparent regret; and then he 
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scuttled away like a dear old boy afraid that already he might 
have missed something. He made his way through the dense 
packed crowd, shaking a hand here and there, exchanging re- 
marks and greetings. 

“What has been done, Manuelo?” he asked in Spanish, when 
he had gained the fairway outside the ropes where a little group 
on foot were gathered. The audience were crowded along the 
lines, they perched on the top rails of all the corrals, and some 
of the youngest and most active had climbed to the roofs. In- 
side the ropes, beside the officials mentioned, lounged a number 
of horsemen, vaqueros, and cowboys awaiting their turns at the 
games. The Spaniards were dressed in old-time costumes 
exhumed for the occasion from brass-studded heirloom, chests, 
with the high-crowned hat heavy with silver; the short jacket and 
sash; the wide-legged pantaloons bound at the knee and split 
down the calf; the soft leather boots; the heavy silver inlaid 
spurs. The American cowboys were not so picturesque in their 
own persons; but they vied with the others in perfection of 
equipment. All of the heavy stock saddles were rich with 
carving; many of them had silver corners, or even silver pom- 
els or cantles. They carried braided rawhide rzatas; their 
horses champed with relish the copper rollers of spade bits whose 
broad sides were solid engraved silver; their bridles were of 
cunningly braided and knotted rawhide or horsehair coloured 
and woven in patterns. The riders sat with graceful ease far 
to one side, elbow on knee, smoking brown paper cigarettes. 

“Nothing yet has been done.” Manuelo answered the Colo- 
nel’s question reproachfully. “It could not be thought of that 
we should begin without your presence, senor.” 

“That is good! that is good!” cried the Colonel, delighted. 
“Well, here Iam. Let us start!” 

“Will the sefior ride Caliente and judge the games?” 

“The sefor will not,’ rejoined the Colonel emphatically. 
“Vou are a lazy fellow, Manuclo. I shall watch the games, 
and you will act as judge.” 

“Tt is good,” agreed Manuelo, and swung himself into the 
saddle of a magnificent pinto standing near. 

The Colonel retreated to the corral fence, already as full asa 
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tree of blackbirds. However, at his approach a place magically 
became vacant, while all the bystanders stoutly maintained 
that that particular point had never had an occupant but had 
accidentally remained empty for the Colonel. So after some 
talk he mounted the fence and sat there, his heels hooked over 
a rail, his long legs tucked up, his black frock coat dangling, his 
hat on the back of his head, his fine old face alight with en- 
thusiasm. 

Kenneth Boyd was also atop the corrals, and he happened to 
be next the Colonel. On his other side perched a long-legged 
demure child dressed in a bright dress. She looked to be about 
twelve or thirteen years old, which was of course beneath the 
particular notice of a man like Kenneth. He glanced at her, 
thought she was rather an attractive looking kid, and gave his 
attention to his surroundings. 

By now the sun was getting strong. Dust rose in the heated 
air. People were packed in close together. The sun and the 
crowding and the food and the red wine combined to turn faces 
red, to wilt collars and starched toilets; but nobody minded. 

“Great fun, great fun, my boy!” cried the Colonel to Ken- 
neth, whom of course he did not remember. ‘Hello, Puss!?’ 
he cried across at the child. “Why aren’t you out there on the 
palomino?” 

“T am getting much too big for such things,” replied Daphne, 
composedly, 

“So, ho!” cried the Colonel, delighted. “Getting to be a 
young lady, are we? Do you know,” he said to Kenneth, “this 
very grown-up young person is one of the best riders we have. 
This is the first merienda for two years at which she has not 
ridden. The people will shout for you, nifta,” he told Daphne. 

“They will not get me,” she replied. 

Kenneth, thus led by this cross conversation to observe again 
his neighbour, smiled upon her the smile appropriate from one 
of his age and station. 

“T should have liked very much to see you ride,” he said 
kindly. “Have youa pony of your own?” 

But she did not reply. Kenneth looked at her sharply. He 
could not for a moment determine whether this chit had de 
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liberately ignored him or whether her whole interest was centred 
on a group of horsemen at which she seemed to be gazing. 

“Now you will see the California sports as they were in the 
old days,” the Colonel was saying. “See, there they go now!” 

The horsemen had come to life and were swooping gracefully 
back and forth like swallows. It was an exhibition only. Men 
“turned on a ten cent piece”; charged at full speed only to pull 
to a stand in a plunge and a slide; reined their horses to the 
perpendicular and half-turned in mid air; described figure eights 
at full speed. It was a gay scene of animation. Then little by 
little the movement died, leaving the horsemen grouped at one 
end of the course. 

Manuelo now rode to a middle point directing the activities 
of two men with shovels. They dug a small hole and buried 
something mysterious in the loosened light earth, 

“Why it’s a chicken!” cried Kenneth. 

The fowl had been buried all but its head, which was extended 
anxiously in a most comical manner. But now one of the riders 
detached himself from the others and came flying down the 
course at full speed. When within ten feet of the buried chicken 
he seized his saddle horn with his left hand and leaned from the 
saddle in a long graceful dipping swoop. The long spur slid up 
to the cantle and clung there. With his right hand he reached 
for the neck of the half buried fowl. But at the last instant, 
as he left the saddle, his horse shied ever so slightly away from 
that suspicious object on the ground. José’s clutching fingers 
missed by inches, and he swept grandly by and lightly up into 
his saddle again empty handed. 

“That looks to be quite a trick, anyhow,” observed Kenneth 
with respect. 

“Tt’s a knack,” agreed the Colonel, “‘a beginner is likely to go 
off on his head. Isn’t he, Puss?” 

“Can you do that?” Kenneth asked. 

“Of course,” replied Daphne blandly. “Can’t you?” 

Kenneth was spared the necessity of reply. Another con- 
testant had managed to illustrate the Colonel’s remark, and had 
‘gone off on his head; a little too long a reach, a trifle too much 
weight on the bent knee, the least possible hesitation in the 
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pendulum-like swoop. His misfortune was greeted by laughter 
and ironic cheers. Several mounted men shook loose their 
riatas and loped away after his horse. 

But the chicken’s good luck was at an end. The next con- 
testant caught it by the neck and rode down the course swinging 
it triumphantly. 

“That is what I do not like,” said Daphne, unexpectedly. 
“Poor chicken.” 

. “The shock breaks its neck,” said the Colonel, “and José 
will have gallina to-night.” 

“T know: but I do not like it,” insisted Daphne. 

The next event should have pleased her better. Here horse- 
men armed with long and slender lances tilted at rings suspended 
and swaying in the light breeze. The audience, however, evinced 
but a languid interest in this graceful sport. It woke up for the 
wext event, which was a race between a man afoot and a man 
horseback, twenty-five yards and back. This was very ex- 
citing. The man had the advantage of his quick start and quick 
turn; the horse of course possessed the speed. Anybody could 
try who wished; and there were a number of young men who 
confidently matched their legs or those of their horses against 
the other fellow. Here was a chance to bet; and the crowd took 
advantage of it. Then followed, of course, horse races—mere 
dashes of a hundred yards or so; the roping of very lively goats, 
that dodged fairly under the horse’s legs or into the crowd which 
scattered laughing; and roping and tying calves against time. 

“We used to have bronco riding, and bull-dogging steers,” 
observed the Colonel regretfully, “‘but that is a little rough and 
dangerous unless you can get the people behind fences or some 
sort of protection. It is better at the roundup.” 

“What is bull-dogging?” asked Kenneth. 

“The man rides up alongside the steer, seizes him by the 
horns and throws him.” 

“T don’t see how he stays on: Hy 

“His horse? He doesn’t. He leaves the saddle, and lets his 
horse go.” 

“And wrestles down a full grown steer by main strength?” 
cried Kenneth, incredulously. 
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“That’s it. But it is a knack very largely.” 

“T certainly should like to see that.” 

“You shall, you shall!” cried the Colonel, heartily. ‘‘We’ll 
get up a little rough riding one of these days and invite all the 
people like yourself who have not seen any of it. Let me see, 
you are out here for the winter?” 

“Yes sir, my name is Boyd. I am staying with my father at 
the hotel.” 

“T shall remember that. And now,” announced the Colonel, 
regretfully, ‘I suppose I must leave. Some of our guests will 
be going soon, and I would displease Mrs. Peyton if I were not 
there to say good-bye.” 

He sprang down as lightly as a boy, arranged his frock coat 
and his hat, and made his way slowly through the crowd, a tall 
and commanding figure amongst even these sturdy sons and 
daughters of the open. Kenneth turned to say something to his 
companion on the other side; but she, too, had disappeared. 


V 


THE shadows were long and cool, and a rose light rested on the 
mountains. Swallows had appeared and were darting in 
myriads across the sky. The meadowlarks’ songs seemed 
louder and more liquid. A thin mist of gold dust followed the 
wheels of the guests departing. The vivid high brilliance of the 
California day had sunk to a lower key; and the vivid high 
brilliance of men’s spirits had sunk with it. From the front 
steps, where once more the Colonel and his wife had taken their 
stand, the branches of the oaks showed very black against the 
pale green sky. Across the flats the westerly hills stood dark 
before the sunset, clearly defined, with gold edges. The blue 
of the heavens had lost its hard surface; it had etherealized and 
become translucent, so that one seemed to see millions of miles 
into its pale green depths. And its one doubtful star, instead 
of being pasted against the sky, appeared to swim somewhere at 
an indeterminate distance in infinite space. Under the trees 
the shadows stole out, breathing coolness, throwing the vague- 
ness of twilight over well known things. 
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Brainerd was the last of all the guests to leave. He was wait- 
ing for Daphne, who had disappeared. Caught by the spell 
of the slow-descending evening he stood with his host and host- 
ess in silence, without impatience, without thought of fatigue. 

Then out of the dusk came Daphne, breaking the spell. 

“Where in the world have you been?” demanded Brainerd, 
a little impatiently. ‘You have kept us all waiting.” 

“T am sorry for that,” she replied, sidling up to the Colonel 
and taking his hand. 

“Where were you?” 

“Talking to my friends,” she replied vaguely. 

“Well, we must get back.” 

“Cannot I have José drive you over?” asked the Colonel. 

“No, no!” disclaimed Brainerd. “The walk will do us good.” 

“The light on the mountains must be very fine,” suggested 
the Colonel. “What say, mama, don’t you think it would be 
pleasant to walk a short distance with our friends?” 

“Pleasant-and salutary,” laughed Allie. “TI feel like a stuffed 
turkey after these barbecues. Everything is so good. Wait 
until I get my shawl.” 

The Colonel and Daphne sauntered on ahead, while Brainerd, 
seating himself on the steps, lighted a pipe and waited for Mrs. 
Peyton. 

“Had a pleasant day, Puss?’ asked the Colonel, throwing one 
arm around the child’s shoulders. 

“Simply lovely, fairy godpapa,” she replied, snuggling closer 
to him. 

“That’s good, that’s good,” said he, raising his fine old face to 
peer up through the interlocking branches. They were now at 
the edge of the Grove under a great oak whose branches, im- 
mense as the trunks of ordinary sized trees, writhed and twisted 
fantastically, now reaching upward toward the low hollow domc 
of green, now touching the ground in their wide-flung spread. 
The main trunk was nearly six feet in-diameter but divided at 
so low a height that three unobtrusive cleats nailed to its side 
sufficed to admit even a very small climber to the great an- 
acondalike limbs. 

“Dolman’s House,” said Daphne. “Let’s stop a minute.” 
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She dipped slightly away from him, but continued to hold his 
hand. They stood side by side looking upward. 

“You used to play here all your time when you were a little 
girl,” said the Colonel. ‘All by yourself. I used to see you 
sitting there very still on the crook of that big limb; and I used 
to wonder what you could be doing to sit still so long.” 

“Godpapa, do you believe in fairies?” demanded Daphne, 
abruptly. 

“Well, bless my soul, what a question!’ cried the Colonel, 
looking down in mock astonishment. “Of course I don’t! 
What sensible man does? But,” he added quaintly, lowering 
his voice and looking about him, “there are a few near the Fern 
Falls.” 

“That is a perfect answer,”’ Daphne told him sedately. “Well, 
Dolman, I believe, is a fairy: a tree fairy. He lives in this oak. 
That’s why I named it Dolman’s House.” 

“T often wondered,” said the Colonel. 

“When I was a child I used to sit on the limb and talk to 
Dolman.” 

“Did you ever see him?” 

“T can’t say I ever did, but lam not sure. That is something, 
godpapa, that I never could understand. I ought to remember 
clearly enough: it wasn’t so very long ago.” 

“Not so very,” agreed the Colonel. 

“But it’s dim, and misty, like seeing the mountains when 
the fog is breaking. I sometimes think I remember clearly 
what happened, and then it’s blotted out. I can’t explain ex- 
actl % 

“T think I understand,” said the Colonel. ‘‘There are some 
things that way with my recollections of my youth.” 

“Only it isn’t so strange with you,” said Daphne seriously, 
“because you are so extremely old.” 

“Extremely,” agreed the Colonel. ‘But tell me more about 
what you do remember.” 

“Tt sounds rather silly,” said Daphne. ‘‘Of course, I don’t 
believe in it now. But I used to. Somehow I always knew of 
Dolman. I used to play with him—I think—he used to talk 
with me. It is hard to remember that it was all imagination. 
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I remember it as real as anything. I used to sit on the limb 
and he would talk to me.” 

“What would he say?” inquired the Colonel. 

“Tt’s hard to remember. But he was kind and he did not 
scold.” She laughed merrily. “Wasn’t it silly?” 

“T don’t know,” said the Colonel. ‘‘How long ago did you 
stop talking to him?” 

“T can’t remember that.” She hesitated shyly; then went on 
with more haste. “It’s perfectly silly, but when I come here 
and sit even now to read or watch the birds and get day-dreaming 
or half asleep I sometimes hear him as plainly as can be, only 
faint and far off, not near as it used to be, as if his voice were 
inside me, or as if it were muffled. Then I come to with an 
awtiul start!” 

“That is very interesting. What does he say?” 

“T never can remember. It’s just a waking dream.” 

“You never saw Dolman, you say?” 

“No; I never did. But after I had sat quite still for some 
time staring out through the leaves I used to see queer things. 
The leaves would disappear and I would see a sort of revolving 
disk of gold and black. It was very bright and beautiful and 
went around very fast. My heart used to beat so with excite- 
ment, and I would try to keep on seeing it, but I never could 
hold it longer than a moment or so. When I saw it my eyes 
seemed sort of unfocussed; and they always would come back 
focussed again. It was lovely, and I used to think Dolman 
showed it to me.” 

“How long since you have seen that?” 

“Oh, years! But I can shut my eyes and see it sometimes 
yet. Memory, Isuppose. It isnot so bright and it moves more 
slowly than it used to. I can sometimes almost make out the 
pattern on it.’” She hesitated, and crept closer to him: “God- 
father, you mustn’t laugh. I told you I couldn’t remember any- 
thing Dolman told me. That isn’t so. There is only one thing 
but I remember that very clearly. He said that when the disk 
stopped and I could make out the design on it, I would die.” 

The Colonel laughed. ‘‘What quaint ideas little children 
have, don’t they, Puss?” he said in a matter-of-fact voice. 
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“No, but listen, godpapa: here is something I never told a 
soul. Promise you won’t tell?” 

“T promise.”’ 

“Not even Aunt Allie?” 

“Not even Aunt Allie.” 

“Well, you remember that Miss Mathews, who visited you 
last spring, and how I found the watch she lost?” 

~Perfectly:” 

““We all looked everywhere for it, and she felt so badly about 
it because it belonged to her mother. I was very sorry for her. 
While I was looking I came out here to Dolman’s House. And 
I heard him just as plainly as when I wasa child. He said: “She 
dropped it when she was picking flowers’; and I found out that 
she had been picking flowers away up the cafion near the falls; 
and I went up there and found it almost first crack. How do you 
’splain that?”’ 

She was staring up at him, her face showing pale through the 
dusk, her eyes wide with excitement. 

“T declare you do believe in Dolman!” accused the Colonel, 
in a light tone designed to relieve the tension, “and I’m almost 
inclined to myself. I would if he would tell me where I left my 
second-best hat.” 

At this moment Brainerd’s voice was heard hailing them. 
They answered. 

“Oh, there you are,” he observed, slouching forward with 
Mrs. Peyton. ‘Wonder you wouldn’t hide. Come, Daffy, 
it’s very late.” 

Daphne made her required little speeches of thanks. 

“T am going to make some marmalade to-morrow afternoon,” 
Mrs. Peyton told her. ‘Better come over and make some, too. 
T’ll show you my new recipe.” 

“JT will, Aunt Allie. Good-night,” replied Daphne. She 
moved away sedately for ten yards, then came flying back all 
swirl and legs, seized the Colonel and Mrs. Peyton, hugged and 
kissed them tempestuously, and was off again. 

“She’s a dear child,” said Mrs. Peyton, rearranging her some- 
what rumpled plumage. ‘I wish she had more young folks to 
play with.” 
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“She has me,” contended the Colonel. 

“Oh, youl I didn’t say an infant to care for!” 

The Colonel put his arm around her and they sauntered back 
toward the twinkling lights of the ranch house. 

“Happy day, sweetheart?” he asked. 

“Do you know, Richard,” she said soberly, “that we are very 
lucky people? We have each other, and dear friends, and live 
in this wonderful country, and have all the wealth we need: ‘ 

A white figure loomed before them and the Colonel withdrew 
his arm rather hastily. 

*“You catch cold,” commanded Sing Toy. ‘‘You come in 
house light away!” 





CHAPTER II 


I 


BN SPITE of the festivities of the day before, the Colonel 
[ was up betimes. He liked the early morning and was 

never late abed; but to-day he had a duty to perform, a 
self-imposed duty that twice a week took him to town. Without 
breakfast he picked up his hat, kissed the bustling Allie, and 
took his stately way down toward the stables. The hat he 
picked up was not his customary flat brimmed Stetson. It 
was a silk hat of some queer vintage, also flat brimmed, very 
straight in the crown, a typical old “‘stove pipe.” By it every- 
body from dogs and children up knew that the Colonel was 
going to drive to town. 

He entered the stable and looked around, experiencing the 
same warm subconscious satisfaction in his surroundings as 
when he looked up through his Cathedral Oaks. It was a 
beautiful stable, high and clean, well lighted. The woodwork 
was all brightly varnished. Ornamental designs in straw and 
grain heads were laid cunningly above the doors; fancy tufts 
of the same material bound with red tape ornamented the tops 
of the posts between stalls. The drinking troughs were of 
white enamel. A huge cabinet with sliding glass panels and 
lined with red felt contained the well oiled harnesses with 
polished metal. Saddles were neatly arranged on trees projec- 
ting from the walls. Over each box-stall had been screwed a 
brass plate showing the name of the occupant. 

This occupied one wing. The high central part of the stables 
was the carriage room with various equipages. Its floor was 
covered lightly with sand on which engaging patterns had been 
marked with a broom. Here two Mexicans were engaged in 
harnessing a fine pair of chestnuts to a light wagon. The other 
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wing was the cow stable. Its arrangements were slightly differ- 
ent, but it possessed the same ornaments, the same sweet 
cleanliness, and the same brass plates over the milking stalls 
showing the names of the cows. The latter were in pasture 
at this time of day, of course; but the bull was in a small corral 
built around a tree. That was his habitual abiding place, a fine 
stocky animal, with a curled front like Jove. He also had a 
brass plate which was attached to the tree. It bore the name 
Brigham Young, and the names over the cowstalls were those 
of the Mormon prophet’s favourite wives. This was the 
Colonel’s little joke at which Allie always pretended to be 
greatly scandalized. 

By now the team was hitched and ready. The Colonel lifted 
the covers of two big wicker hampers in the wagon body, peered 
within, then mounted the seat and drove off down the palm- 
bordered road. The Mexicans wished him a vaya con dios. As 
he passed the kitchen door Sing Toy pretended to empty ashes 
in order to hurl at him an admonition. Allie waved her hand- 
kerchief. The Colonel felt particularly well and happy. It 
was a fine morning without fog, which of course meant heat 
later; but now the air was fresh and cool. The horses shied 
playfully toward each other, pricking their ears. 

At the corner where the palm drive turned into the Camino 
Real, Daphne sat on the top rail of the fence. She was dressed 
to-day in a plain wash frock of blue and a wide straw hat, but 
her hair was as unruly and her legs as leggy as ever. At sight 
of her the Colonel pulled up at once and set the brakes. Every 
California vehicle of those days, no matter how light, had brakes. 
Daphne came between the wheels and extended her hand. 

“Good morning, Puss!” cried the Colonel, fumbling absent- 
mindedly in his pocket to produce a peppermint lozenge. 

“Now, godpapa! At this time of the morning! Without 
breakfast!” she reproved him. 

“T beg your pardon, my dear. And without doubt you meant 
to add ‘at my age’.” He leaned over the back of the seat and 
raised the cover of the nearest hamper. “By way of amends 
permit me to offer the very first of my nosegays.”” 

Daphne took the quaint little bouquet. 
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“Thank you. And now move over, for Iam going in to have 
breakfast with you.” 

They drove on down the white road with the long shadows 
across it, and into town and the grounds of the Fremont Hotel. 
Here three bellboys rushed out at sight of them. One took 
charge of the team, while the other two carried the hampers into 
the hotel. Down the street the bland faced clock on the Clock 
Building showed at seven twenty. 

The Colonel and Daphne followed the hampers across the 
broad high veranda, through the cool high office with the 
grouped easy chairs and the coco matting floors, down a long 
narrow hall with windows on both sides of it, and so to a pair of 
frosted doors flanked by hatracks. The frosted doors said 
closed most uncompromisingly, but they yielded to the Colonel’s 
touch. They were in the dining room. 

It was a long, wide, lofty, airy apartment, with many narrow, 
high windows looking out into foliage. A score of black-clad 
waitresses stood upright among the snowy tables awaiting 
the seven-thirty hour of official opening. By the frosted door 
was an elderly rather obese negro with gray wool. The latter 
had a full dress-suit, white gloves, a ramrod down his neck and 
the self-contained dignity of a mud-turtle. When he moved 
it was as though a fanfare of trumpets had been heard. He was 
the headwaiter, and a very good one. In that simple age the 
sole requirements of a headwaiter were presence, dignity, side. 
The fact that a duke ushers you in with respect implies that 
you are several pegs above a duke, does it not? 

The bellboys deposited the hampers by a centrally placed 
table and withdrew. The Colonel and Daphne seated them- 
selves and attacked the first course of the breakfast that was 
promptly brought them. After a few moments the coloured 
person threw wide the portals—that is the only way to describe 
it. And shortly appeared the first comers to the morning 
meal: a prosperous but plain looking citizen and his mouse- 
like wife. 

Instantly the Colonel was afoot. He dived into his hampers 
and came forth with another of the nosegays and a pair of fine 
oranges. With these he approached the guests. 
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“Good morning; good morning!” he greeted them, genially. 
“T trust you have slept well.” 

Somewhat surprised they stammered back a sort of response. 

“T want you to try these oranges,’’ the Colonel swept on. 
“They are of exceptionally fine stock—budded direct from the 
original Bahia trees. And, madam, permit me to offer you a 
little sample of our California flowers to greet you this morning.” 

And the Colonel bowed most gallantly and withdrew. A 
moment later the tourists might have been observed making low- 
toned inquiries of the waitress. 

But now the guests were arriving frequently. The Colonel 
was very busy with his fruit and his bouquets. The latter he 
presented only to the ladies. To almost everybody he and hir 
bi-weekly custom were well known. Then people came west tt 
spend the winter, and settled down in one place. The season 
was now nearly over as the pleasantest time of the year ap- 
proached! Colonel Peyton was among old acquaintances, and 
he thoroughly enjoyed himself. With each he had time for only 
a word or so, but he managed always to flatter the ladies! 

“You are a bad old man!” said one white haired and stately 
dowager, “and I am half-minded to make you take back your 
nosegay !” 

“The blossoms are blameless, at least,” quoth the Colonel, 
“why punish them?” 

At the round table in the middle of the room reserved for 
unattached men, a discontented looking flashily dressed new~ 
comer expressed his surprise at the whole performance, wonder- 
ing among other things why the Colonel did it or was permitted 
to do it. 

“Well,” drawled a lank Middle-Westerner with a toothpick. 
“He’s allowed to because he owns this hotel.” 

“Oh, Isee,” sneered the first speaker. “Slick advertising, eh?” 

It might have been good advertising, but any one watching 
the Colonel would have realized that he was enjoying it thor- 
oughly. His face beamed, his eyes glowed, his old-fashioned 
manners became more elaborate, his wit and compliments more 
spontaneous. He sailed on a flood tide of goodfeeling. The 
Middie-Westerner expressed something of this. 
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“Lemme tell you, he don’t have to advertise this hotel. Why 
should he? There’s no competition.” 

“There’s the San Antonio down the street.” 

“Colonel Peyton owns that, too.” 

“Then why the hell all this monkey-doodle business?” 

‘Because he likes it. If you can understand that!’ 

The tourist turned to survey the last speaker, the indignant 
waitress. 

“Hullo, sister,”’ he said coolly. ‘Who let you in this?” 

About half past eight the rush slackened and the Colonel, 
glowing with delight, was enabled to return to the table where 
Daphne sat and finish his breakfast. 

“T tell you, Puss,’ he cried, ““where would they find another 
place in the world with a sun and sky like this! Think of it 
back East where they came from! Snow, ice, wind! Cannot 
understand why anybody should want to live there.” 

Truth to tell a good many of his guests were beginning vaguely 
to wonder about that themselves, and other hotel men’s guests 
all over Southern California. Railroad travel across the plains 
was still a good deal of an adventure, nor to be lightly under- 
taken. People settled down for a week. They got acquainted 
with everybody else on the train, and visited back and forth, 
and even got up charades and entertainments. Every party 
had an elaborate hamper with tin compartments in which was 
great store of bread and rolls and chicken and other delicacies. 
Three or four times a day the train stopped out in the middle of 
nowhere and the passengers ran about the landscape to get the 
kinks out of their legs. At the end of a half hour the whistle 
was blown summoning them back. Buffalo were still to be 
seen in great numbers—indeed, not infrequently the engine had 
to stop to let herds of them across the tracks—and other wild 
animals, and wilder men. After the long, strange cold journey 
the tepid air, smiling landscape, and brooding mountains of 
California were inexpressibly grateful. The newcomer saw 
oranges for the first time—and was invited in to pick all he 
wanted to eat; and free flowers anywhere for the asking; and 
interestingly strange orientals. He looked out in the freshness 
of morning on a rict of white roses climbing over the roof below 
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his hotel window, and across palms and pepper trees and orange 
groves to distant, azure, snow-capped mountains. He breathed 
the soft caressing air laden with perfume. His ears were filled 
with the buzzing of bees and humming birds, the warblings of 
many songsters. His eyes drank in the sunpatched world before 
him. He remembered that snow and ice and wind mentioned 
by the Colonel. And he lifted up his spirit in the sentiment ex- 
pressed aloud by one tourist. 

“Why should anybody die out here? T hey’ll never get any 
nearer to heaven!” 

Since the journey was long, short visits were unknown. Peo- 
ple came in December and stayed through until june at least. 
By that time the country had them. They returned to their 
homes as insufferable nuisances. The exceeding pleasantness 
of Southern California was a new thing: it had not been described 
and over-described and advertised and made most of. The 
tourist had the intense proselyting zeal of one who discovers 
something, and has something new to tell. The term ‘“Cali- 
fornia Liar” became current about this time. It was a misnomer. 
The “California Liar” was generally some Easterner or Middle- 
Westerner trying to translate super-enthusiasm into his native 
dialect. 

Generally he returned the following winter and the next, until 
he became an habitué—provided he had the means and the 
leisure. If he had not these, he did one of two things: either 
he continued where he was and was either ignored or killed off 
by exasperated neighbours; or else he sold out and moved to his 
discovered heaven. There were a great many of the latter 
class; and more were coming every year. They were buying 
ten, twenty, forty acres and making themselves homes. In- 
cidentally they were planting things, more or less as amusement 
or to keep occupied; and, astonishingly, some of them were 
making money. The two parent trees of Bahia navel oranges had 
budded thousands of old seedling stock. People were discover- 
ing irrigation. The land was stirring from its long sleep. 

A small, dapper, quick-moving man entered the dining room 
and made his way directly to the Colonel’s table. This was 
Watson, manager of the hotel. He carried a sheaf of papers 
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which he deployed and on which he proceeded to comment in a 
rapid-fire sort of fashion. The Colonel listened, his eyes roving 
here and there about the dining room. Apparently he was 
listening with only half his mind, for he constantly threw in 
comments utterly irrevelant to the matters in hand. 

“TY wish you would step down for a moment and I will show 
you what I mean. The arrangements are becoming totally 
inadequate; and yet I hate with the present ledger showing to 
undertake more expense.” 

“‘T shall be delighted to do so, but not this morning,” the 
Colonel answered him. ‘If the arrangements are not ade- 
quate, we must make them so. That goes without saying. 
Can’t do things without things to do them with!” 

“But, Colonel, the expense seems 4 

‘Pardon, it isn’t a matter of expense. It’s a matter of whether 
we’ve got to have them or not—don’t you see? Have them 
installed, by all means, if you are fully of the opinion that we 
cannot get on without them.” 

“T wouldn’t hesitate for a moment,” worried the little man- 
ager, “if it weren’t for the fact that our last statement 3 

“‘Oh, I see!”” beamed the Colonel, ‘‘why did you beat around 
the bush, Watson. It’s ready money. Why didn’t you say so? 
How much do you need?” 

“Here is the statement,” said the manager, “it is not as en- 
couraging as I should like to have had it. If you will permit me 
to run over the items with you, I think I can explain: %, 

“T should be delighted to have you do so, Watson, and I will 
make it a point to drop into your office for that express purpose,” 
said the Colonel, folding the statement and thrusting it into his 
inner pocket, “but not just at present. I haven’t time. But I 
will drop in at the bank and make arrangements with Mr. Mills. 
Rest easy on that.” 

He arose from the table and held out his hand to the perplexed 
little manager. 

“Don’t worry, Watson,” he said kindly. “If we have run 
behind a trifle lately, [can understand. There are undoubtedly 
a great many things to be considered.” 

He bowed with courtly politeness to the girl who had waited 
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on him, looked vaguely about him for Daphne, who had fong 
since disappeared, and took his way out of the dining room, bow~ 
ing right and left as he went. The wonderful negro held open 
the frosted doors—again “closed,” as it was after nine o’clock. 
He alone of all those present managed to play up. 

The pressure of the Colonel’s affairs, that had prevented his 
giving time to Watson’s explanations, seemed to lift somewhat 
when he had gained the wide, low, rail-less veranda. It was 
now well occupied. Ladies sat in deep rocking chairs; men 
walked up and down, or leaned over the ladies, or lounged 
smoking against the big square pillars. Children raced back 
and forth. It was approaching the hour of the daily ride. 
Practically all those not actually on the verge of the bed- 
ridden were preparing to sally forth on horseback. Every- 
body rode horseback, whether they knew how or not. It was 
in the air. Grandmothers who had never seen a sawhorse tried 
it on. The tiniest children, their legs sticking straight out 
across the backs of gentle beasts went forth in coveys under 
charge of steady old Spaniards. There were all degrees of skill, 
and there were all types of costume. The women rode side 
saddle and were encumbered with long skirts which they hooked 
up when afoot. The men used the stock saddle with high horns, 
with long stirrups hanging straight under the body, with flap- 
ping tapaderos—stirrup covers—that made a gay sound when 
they loped. Wide portable horseblocks with little flights of 
steps stood around for those to whom their own horses appeared 
like two-story buildings, however small the other fellow’s horse 
might look. Some of the young ladies, however, were able by 
placing their feet in the cupped hands of their cavaliers to 
spring neatly into their saddles from the ground; and some of 
the said cavaliers loved to vault to their seats without touching 
stirrup at all. There was a great deal of clanking about, for all 
of the younger men and most of the older wore the huge loose- 
fitting big rowelled Spanish spurs that dragged and rattled on 
the floor. 

The Spanish lads from the stables were continually trotting 
up, each leading four or five saddle horses which they tied to the 
iron rails. The names of the riders had been written on cards 
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attached to the pommels. Old Patterson rode solemnly up with 
his string. They were noted as being the gentlest and fattest 
horses in town. Old Patterson hired them and himself all to- 
gether in one flock, and would not hire them otherwsie. He 
was a solemn person with a large beard and a silver whistle. 
When he blew the latter the riders must instantly pull down 
to a walk from the very gentle lope. Patterson’s horses, 
it is said, had never yet sweat in their long and useful lives. 
His convoy was naturally affected by the infants, the begin- 
ners and the ultra timid. These unfortunates were looked 
down upon with derision by other youngsters, who delighted 
in dashing madly by or through, to old Patterson’s mon- 
umental indignation. Don Enrique also made his usual 
spectacular entry. Don Enrique was a very impressive looking 
elderly Spaniard, also with a large beard. He was ornamental, 
and therefore had been asked to lead so many parades and 
fiestas that they had ended by going to his head. He was never 
quite happy unless he was showing off. To this end he had spent 
most of his substance on a wonderful saddle and bridle. There 
was marvellously involved carved leather work, and about 
twenty pounds of silver in corners, buttons and conchas, and I 
don’t know what all else. The Don had a very good horse and 
was an excellent horseman. He came dashing at a dead run 
through the gates headed at full speed toward the veranda 
until it seemed he would leap through the crowd, but pulled up 
within three feet. The horse fairly sat on its haunches and slid. 
A fine spray of gravel fanned out in front. Some women shrieked 
softly. Don Enrique, oblivious to all mundane affairs, his 
swarthy, handsome countenance set in a far off frown, swung 
from the saddle with one magnificent motion, threw the reins over 
his horse’s head with another, and stalked clanking and unsee- 
ing across the veranda and into the office. The horse, trained 
to stand “tied to the ground,” rolled his bit musically and stared 
straight ahead with a lofty air of conscious virtue. 

Colonel Peyton watched this lively scene, his hands beneath 
his coat tails. Daphne appeared and stood beside him. After 
a time Kenneth Boyd came out, greeting them with a flash of 
his attractive smile 
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““T suppose you are going riding?” observed the Colonel geni- 
ally. 

“No sir, not this morning.” 

“But you do ride, I suppose?”’ 

“T’ve ridden under English masters since I was seven years 
old,” rejoined Kenneth, a little touched in his young pride that 
he should be even half-doubted of this manly accomplishment. 
Then he caught Daphne’s cool level look and turned away flush- 
ing hotly. It was a perfectly respectful look, such as a gangle- 
legged child should give a glorious youth, but there was some- 
thing in its depths Kenneth did not like. It was something too 
old for her! he told himself. 

“You should have a horse of your own,” the Colonel was say- 
ing kindly. ‘That is the only way to get satisfaction. The 
livery horses are very fair, but they are ridden by everybody, 
and they are ridden too much. You can buy horses here very 
cheap. Indeed, it is much like old days still. Then, you know, 
if you borrowed an outfit they did not much care whether you 
returned the horse ox not provided you returned the saddle and 
bridle.” He laughed contagiously at his little joke. 

“How much do you suppose I could buy a horse for?” in- 
quired Kenneth, interested. 

“Twenty-five dollars,” replied the Colonel, also getting in- 
terested, “and they'd take care of him for you for ten dollars 
amonth. If you decided to get one, I might suggest something.” 

“Mr. Boyd would not want to ride one of our range horses,” 
put in Daphne. Her tone was absolutely candid, but Kenneth 
flushed again. ‘‘They would hardly interest anybody who had 
taken lessons and could really ride. He ought to have some- 
thing like Gipsy.” 

“Puss, you’re an extravagant little piece,” said the Colonel. 
“Do you realize that Gipsy is a Kentucky mare? She’s a fine 
animal, too fine to buy and sell again in a month or two. Our 
range horses are very good, if you pick them right.” 

“TI was just thinking of what Mr. Boyd said about his riding 
masters,’ said Daphne meekly. 

At this moment a group loped up to the veranda and drew 
tein. It was led by a very dashing figure in a bottle green habit 
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topped by a little forward-tilted chip hat. Kenneth, in relief, 
recognized Dora Stanley; and, with a murmured word of fare- 
well to the Colonel, hastened to the edge of the veranda. That 
Brainerd kid was certainly fresh! A regular little brat, Kenneth 
decided resentfully. 

“Well, Puss,” said the Colonel. ‘‘I suppose we must be 
getting along, if we are to meet the boat.” 

“T want to see Mrs. Fortney,” said Daphne. “I don’t believe 
I'll go to the boat. Pick me up, please, on your way back.” 

“This is desertion!” cried the Colonel, in mock dismay. 

“Take somebody else with you,”’ suggested Daphne unmoved, 
“‘take the square jolly man: he looks like good company.” 

So it happened that Patrick Boyd joined the Colonel and they 
drove away together behind the chestnuts. 

“The ship gets in this morning, and I have to be here,” 
plained the Colonel, ‘to see about the tourists and all such 
matters. Ifyou just want to potter about—it you have nothing 
especial to do——”’ 

They drove out of the hotel grounds, but instead of turning 
down the main street the Colonel tooled the chestnuts carefully 
on a slant across the high projecting ridges of the street car 
rails and so to a pepper-shaded side street. The light vehicle 
swayed and pitched over the metals, so that Boyd had fairly to 
hold on. 

“T should think the town would make the company grade 
those things down,” he growled, “‘they’re liable to take off a 
wheel.” 

“Oh, it’s a sort of makeshift affair,” replied the Colonel easily. 
“Have you seen it?” 

“Ves, I’ve seen it—and tried it.” 

“You'll appreciate the story they tell about it, then. They 
say a stranger saw it going down the street one cae and boarded 
it. ‘Say’, said he to the driver, ‘I no sabe how this thing goes. 
Seems to slide along all by itself.’ The driver looked over the 
dashboard. ‘Hanged if those mules haven’t crawled under the 
car again,’ he said.” The Colonel laughed heartily at this, one 
of this three favourite stories. Boyd laughed too, but could not 
forbear adding a word to his first criticism. 
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“Just the same I should think your Common Council would 
force them to put these tracks in some sort of shape.” 

“T suppose they will, some day,” rejoined the Colonel, cheer- 
fully. “We are sort of used to it.” 

“Where are we going over here?” asked Boyd, “I thought 
you said we were going to meet the ship.” 

“Plenty of time,” replied the Colonel. ‘Here we are.” 

He drew rein beneath some wide overarching peppers before 
a picket fence. The sidewalks in this part of town—for that 
matter in any part of town off the main street—were of hard 
earth. Behind the picket fence was a small, white one-storied 
house of the commonplace box architecture of the early ’eighties. 
It was glorified, however, by a riot of bright flowers, growing 
in the lavish profusion that only Southern California can show. 
The Colonel fumbled in one of his hampers—which had been 
replaced—captured a flat basket of oranges lurking in its ap- 
parently inexhaustible depths, and pushed inside the fence. 
His tall figure with its “stove,pipe” hat seemed to stoop in order 
to enter the tiny house. He did not ring or knock, but entered 
the sitting room, which he found empty. Thence he proceeded 
to explore, prowling about the premises, until at length in a 
little shed back of the kitchen he found a young woman in an 
enveloping apron, her hair covered by a mob cap, her sleeves 
rolled up, busy at a wash tub. She flushed a little when she saw 
the Colonel. The latter was quite unconscious and unembar- 
rassed, however. He perched his long form on a work bench, 
thrust back his tall hat. 

“So here you are,” he cried, cheerfully, “looking fresh as a 
rose! I brought youa few oranges, my dear.” 

He perched, swinging one leg, for a few moments, chatting; 
then bade farewell and rejoined Boyd. 

“Nice little couple, there,” he told the latter as he took the 
reins. “Friends of mine. Came out from the East last year. 
Husband has just a touch of lungs, I think though that’s just a 
guess. Happy asa pair of turtle doves. I like to drop in to see 
them. Does me good.” 

He turned around and headed back toward Main Street. But 
on the way they passed a very imposing place. It occupied a 
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full quarter block, was planted with fine old trees, and a semi- 
circular driveway inside the grounds swept up to and past the 
house. The latter was of wood and ran greatly to peaked towers 
and woodwork. The boards were laid in patterns around and 
above the window frames, the posts and rails of the veranda 
were lathed into graceful bulges, the roof line bristled with 
vertebrae of scroll fretwork like the backbone of a fossil fish. 
It had stained glass, and a certain proportion of iron railings and 
grills, and a pair of stone lions. Indeed, it might fairly be called 
@ mansion. 

“We might see if Mrs. Stanley is home,” hesitated the Colonel. 

“Tt doesn’t seem just the hour for a call,” said Boyd. 

“Oh, we won’t call,” cried the Colonel. ‘We'll just drop in 
and see her. Id like to have you meet her. She’s a very fine 
woman.” 

He turned in to the drive and hitched the chestnuts to the 
usual rail. 

“There she is now!” he cried, and started impetuously down a 
gravelled walk toward a distant figure. Boyd followed slowly 
and a little uncomfortably. It was, as he had said, no conven- 
tional hour, and Mrs. Stanley looked to be in no conventional 
attire nor engaged in conventional occupation. He saw a tall 
gaunt figure that moved widely and freely like a man. Her 
skirts were quite frankly pinned around her waist, exposing ser- 
viceable coloured petticoats. She wore long gauntlets and a 
sunbonnet from which escaped wild gray hair. Her face was 
large featured. In her left hand she carried an old painter’s 
bucket into which from time to time she deposited treasure trove 
found under the leaves. 

But she displayed no embarrassment at being thus caught. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Boyd,” she acknowledged the introduc- 
tion in a deep voice. ‘‘Newcomer, eh? Then you don’t know 
yet what beasts snails are. They eat everything you plant.” 

“‘Medill says quick lime——”’ began the Colonel. 

“Medill is a fool,” stated Mrs. Stanley. ‘‘The only thing 
that does the slightest good is ducks. And I won’t have the 
silly quacking things about the place. Do as Ido: pick ’em and 
put them in salt.” 
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“Very likely you are right. Of course, I have ducks on the 
ranch, and that may be the reason I am never bothered,” said 
the Colonel. “You certainly have wonderful roses. I’ve not 
seen such deep colour anywhere else.” 

“Then it’s your own fault,” boomed Mrs. Stanley. “It’s a 
matter of nails, iron filings, old cans. Bury ’em at the roots. 
Anybody can do it who who will take the trouble.” 

“That is worth knowing, isn’t it, Boyd,’’ commented the 
Colonel cheerfully. “But you have one rosebud whose bloom 
is not due to iron filings.” 

“Which one is that?” demanded Mrs. Stanley, casting her 
commanding eye about her. 

“T refer to Dora,” said the Colonel, gallantly. “She has 
grown into a beauty.” 

“Oh, Dora! Yes, she has a good complexion. Nothing 
mysterious about it. Fresh air, wholesome food, open air 
exercise, no late hours. Mothers are fools. They let their 
children go traipsing around at all hours eating messes and then 
wonder they look saJlow and sick. Perfect nonsense!” 

“T daresay you are right,” was the Colonel’s comment, “of 
course you are: the results show for themselves. Still, young 
people are young—seems to me when I was that age the mos? 
blissful thing in the world was to dance the whole night through. 
And the dance just at dawn was the best of all. We have to 
allow something for the young spirit.” 

“Young fiddlesticks!” said Mrs. Stanley, energetically. ‘Just 
a nonsensical idea. I think the way the modern child is allowed 
to run wild without self control or discipline is a scandal. I do 
my duty by my children, and I expect them to have a sense of 
responsibility. I furnish them with opportunity for every 
healthful amusement, and give them free rein; but I do not 
allow them to stuff or sit up all hours.” 

“T daresay you are right,” repeated the Colonel, “of course 
you are. Well, we must be going. Remember me to Dora and 
to Winchester. You certainly have fine roses.” 

“Good-bye. Glad you dropped in. Glad to have made 
your acquaintance, Mr. Boyd. Come again and see me.” 
She stooped her gaunt frame, raised a leaf, and pounced on what 
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it concealed. “Salt dissolves ’em,” she remarked to the re- 
treating gentlemen. Boyd had not spoken a word. He felt 
somehow rather overridden. The Colonel did not seem to feel 
it. On the way to the team he commented cheerily on the 
various plants and trees and the cast-iron fountain of two children 
under an umbrella from the tip of which spouted the water. 
Only after the team was again under way did he revert to the 
subject of their hostess. 

““A most remarkable woman,” he repeated. ‘Great common 
sense; very firm.” 

“Has she a husband?” asked Boyd, with entire conviction 
that Mr. Stanley must long since have passed on. This proved 
to be the case. 

“She has two children. Winchester is sixteen, and Dora 
about eighteen,” the Colonel told him. ‘‘They have been 
brought up by an almost perfect regimen. They are very hand- 
some, healthy, spirited children. Mrs. Stanley has been fully 
justified—up to now.” 

“Up to now?” 

“Boyd, don’t be a humbug!” admonished the Colonel cheerily. 
“You’ve been young, and you probably have an excellent 
memory. At the ages of sixteen and eighteen, would you have 
hated anything worse than being treated still as though you 
were twelve? And would you have wanted a more fascinating 
game to beat than that?” 

“You think there’s trouble coming in the Stanley family?”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say trouble. Just a little shock, I hope. It 
may mean trouble, of course. I think Mrs. Stanley is making ¢ 
mistake; but it is only because she doesn’t realize they’re grown 
up. Parents rarely do until something happens. There isn’t 
any dividing line. They go on thinking them as they used to 
be. Then something happens. I’ve seen it so many times. 
Dora will stay out after hours at a dance; or Winchester will 
take a drink—some little thing that would be rather terrible in 
a child but nothing ina grown-up. Then everything will depend 
on how Mrs. Stanley takes it. Dangerous time, Boyd, danger- 
ous time!”’ 

He chirped to his horses; and continued: 
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“T think it’s lucky when it happens young. I’ve seen it go 
on until a boy is in his twenties before the thing happened— 
before they got into the new relations. That’s a pity. It’s 
more difficult. I wish Dora would throw her slipper over the 
moon. I really do. Unpleasant! Good Lord! But it’s got to 
come, and it makes me nervous waiting for it.” 

“You are quite a philosopher, Colonel,” said Boyd. He 
thought of Kenneth, and realized with a pang that he had really 
never considered the matter of their relations at all. Did he 
hold Ken as boy or man? It was something to think about. 
“How many children have you, Colonel?” he asked. 

The Colonel considered a moment. 

“Twenty-nine,” he replied. 

Boyd started. “I should not have thoughi it,’ he recovered 
himself. ‘‘Are they—that is—is the present Mrs. Peyton your 
first wife?” 

The Colonel chuckled delightedly. 

““Mrs. Peyton is my first and only wife, and we have neither 
chick nor child of our own,” he explained, ‘“‘but I have twenty- 
nine children around this place just the same. I’m not sure 
but it is thirty—I like the looks of that lad of yours, Boyd.” 

They were driving down the long length of Main Street now. 
The Colonel was busy responding to salutations. It was the 
shopping hour; and this was the era of personal shopping. Bug- 
gies, surries, phaetons with fringed canopy tops, saddle horses 
stood hitched to rails and posts the full length of the street. 
Ladies under gay parasols were conversing in the middle of the 
sidewalk, or selected vegetables or fruits from the displays in the 
open windows. Mexicans lounged in front of the saloons. Shop- 
keepers who for the moment did no business stood in their door- 
ways. Down a side street Boyd looked into Chinatown—a 
collection of battered old frame and adobe buildings that mys- 
teriously had been lifted sheer from squalor to splendid romance 
by no other means than red paper, varnished ducks, rattan 
baskets, calico partitions, exotic smells and a brooding, spiritual 
atmosphere of the orient. They passed the San Antonio hotel 
which the Colonel casually mentioned as his own. 

“There are always a number of people no gentleman would 
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want to entertain in his home,’’ he told the astonished Boyd. 
“T had to have some place for them.” 

Soon they reached the beach, a semicircle of yellow sands 
three miles long flanked by cliffs and rocks, with a lagoon run- 
ning in from the sea, and small scattered shacks with drying 
nets and the odour of fish and abalone. A lazy surf dropped 
languidly. Sea birds wheeled and screamed or sailed in long 
steady processions across a tranquil sea. The smell of kelp was 
in the air. 

It was low tide and the wet sands were exposed. On the hard, 
stoneless beach riding parties could be seen; and before them, 
when they galloped, the flash of white as of miniature snow 
squalls where the sanderlings wheeled in flight. The long swells 
rose and sucked back among the pilings of the wharf, draining 
and freshening the numberless barnacles, toredos, starfish, and 
sea urchins that crusted them; or lifting and letting fall their 
long sea tresses. The wharf was over a half mile long and ended 
in a platform that held many buildings, like a little city. The 
chestnuts trotted briskly over the hollow sounding boards. 

“We're just about in time,” observed the Colonel, pointing 
with his whip. 

A cloud of black smoke was rising above the cliffs where the 
coast bent. After a moment the ship appeared and turned in 
toward the wharf. As she turned she fired a cannon. After 
a few seconds the report reached them; and after a long interval 
the echoes began faintly to return from the mountains. For 
Arguello had no railroad as yet. The traveller must either take 
a two days’ stage ride, or come thus by water. The steamer was 
one of the most important facts in Arguello’s life; and she knew 
it, and conducted herself accordingly with pomp and the firing 
of guns. Later, when the Southern Pacific completed its spur, 
she was content to sneak in quietly. 

On the big platform at the end of the wharf quite a crowd was 
gathered. The long hotel busses had backed up side by side, 
and their runners were standing ready at their sterns. The 
Colonel drove alongside and stopped. 

The steamer docked with the usual bustle and confusion, and 
the passengers streamed down the gang plank and toward the 
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busses through a passage between two ropes. The Colonel 
became alert. As each passenger or group came to the runners 
he made a sign with his whip. The runners caught it and shunted 
the passenger to one or the other of the waiting busses. Thus 
Colonel Peyton segregated the sheep from the goats, sending the 
former to the Fremont and the latter to the San Antonio. At 
times there was a little argument from someone who had been 
to Arguello before and who had ideas as to where he wanted to 
stop. But this did him little good. 

“There are no rooms left at the Fremont,” said the runner 
of the San Antonio: a statement corroborated on appeal by the 
Fremont official. If the individual proved obstinate and said 
he would go see for himself, no objection was made. But the 
clerk, tipped off by the porter, who in turn had been tipped off 
by the runner, was very sorry, but 

All this the Colonel explained to Boyd in answer to questions 
while the initial stage of selection was going on. 

“T look on the Fremont as a little different from the usual 
hotel,” he explained, sincerely. “People come there to spend 
the whole season; and they like to get acquainted with each 
other and I like to get acquainted with them. So, naturally, 
you don’t want anybody there you would not care to know.” 

When the busload should arrive at the Fremont, and should 
go to their rooms, they would find there baskets of roses with the 
Colonel’s personal card. And when they left, whether their 
stay had been three months or three days, they would be pre- 
sented, to refresh the journey, with a basket of fine fruit, again 
with Colonel Peyton’s personal card. It was his custom. 





1a 


Tue Colonel drove rapidly back to the hotet. 

“T am sorry to desert you so abruptly, sir,” he said courte- 
ously, “but I have considerable business now to attend. I trust 
we shall meet often.” 

“It has been a most interesting morning,” returned Boyd. 
“You may see more of me than you want. The more I see of 

our climate and surroundings here, the better I like them.” 
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He watched the Colonel drive away with Daphne again by 
his side. 

“Most extraordinary old cuss I ever saw,” he remarked to 
one of his cronies who joined him. This was Marcus Oberman, 
a brewer from Milwaukee: small, white, wizened, wrinkled, 
not at all like a brewer, but playing a remarkably good hand at 
poker. “Fine old chap. He seems to have more interests here 
than you would think. Make this hotel pay, do you think?” 

“Don’t see how he can,” cackled Oberman, “but he makes us 
comfortable and that’s all that worries me.”’ 

“This is going to be a wonderful valley, Oberman, you mark 
my words. ‘There’s no climate like it in the world. And no- 
where will you get a combination like this of mountains and the 
sea. Look at the flowers. It’sagardenspot. The day will come 
when there’ll be fine homes all over these foothills. The man 
who buys real estate and holds it is bound to make money.” ’ 

“The place is as dead as pickled herring,”’ said Oberman. 
“Did you ever in your born days see such streets, such lighting, 
such sewers, such everything? A town of this size! Disgrace- 
ful, I call it!” 

““They’re asleep. Just needs someone to wake them up.” 

“Well, I’m no alarm clock. I’m having a good time. As for 
making money, I know a trick worth two of that.” He made 
a motion as though spreading a hand of cards. . 

“Now I can prove you wrong there, at any rate,” said Boyd. 
“Come on, you old Dutch pirate; let’s find the gang.” 

The Colonel drove directly to the Clock Building and pulled 
up. 
“T’ll be gone some little time,” he told Daphne. ‘If you want, 
T’ll hitch the team and you can play around.” But Daphne 
preferred to sit and wait; so the Colonel entered the bank. 

He made his way, bowing to the men behind the grilles, di- 
rectly to the frosted door that led into Oliver’ Mills’s office. This 
was customarily on the latch; but an alert and active clerk had 
already flitted around to slip the bolt, so the Colonel entered 
without delay. 

“Good morning, Oliver,” he greeted the banker, who half 
arose, “I trust I find you well.” 
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“Quite well, Colonel, and yourself and Mrs. Peyton?” 

The Colonel carefully deposited his stove-pipe hat bottom 
up on the desk top, spread his coat tails and sat down. 

“Fine! Fine! Do you know, Oliver, you were a disgrace 
at my party yesterday?” 

“Disgrace!” echoed Millis blankly, turning his bulging blue 
eyes on the Colonel. 

“I had my eye on you. The way you carried on with Mrs. 
Stanley was a scandal. We are all much interested.” 

“T assure you,” cried Mills earnestly, his naturally ruddy 
face deepening in colour, “you are quite mistaken, Colonel, 
quite. I esteem Mrs. Stanley and I am aware of her wid- 
owed condition and the extent of her property interests; 
but her possibility as an amorous vis-A-vis never has entered 
my head!” 

The Colonel eyed him with twinkling eyes. 

“You greatly relieve my mind, Oliver,” he said with entire 
gravity. “But I must get home to dinner to-day, so I cannot 
go further into your domestic troubles. I just dropped in to get 
a little money.” 

Mills was eyeing him suspiciously, evidently still red and 
indignant, but uncertain. 

“Our cashier will fix you up—how much will you want?” 
reaching to strike a silver call bell. 

But the Colonel restrained the movement. 

“No, no, Oliver, it is not a matter of currency. You mis- 
understand me. I want a loan.” 

“How much?” 

“T don’t know—ten or fifteen thousand, I should think.” 

Mills reached for an indexed desk book and consulted it. 

“Collateral security, Colonel?” he asked. 

“No; put it on the property.” 

Mills closed the book slowly. He was evidently worried and 
a little embarrassed. 

“Is this for personal use, Colonel?” he asked. 

The Colonel straightened. 

“Egad, Mr. Mills,” he said gently. “I cannot see the bearing 
of that question. Is not my credit good?” 
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“Perfectly, perfectly,” Mills hastened, “my question was 
awkwardly expressed. I want to know whether this loan 
is for personal use, for use on the hotel properties, or on the 
ranchos.” 

“T still fail to see what bearing my use of the money has to do 
with the question. Egad, sir, I cannot forbear pointing out 
that in thirty years in this community this is the first time any 
difficulty has been made over the loan of so paltry a sum!” 

“Now, Colonel,” returned Mills, “you must not blame me for 
asking simple financial questions. There is no difficulty what- 
ever making the loan. But it must be remembered that part 
of my duty to my stockholders and depositors is to know some- 
thing about where their money goes. You are borrowing on 
your property, but I have no knowledge as to whether this 
money is to be spent inside the property for its improvement, 
or outside with no return.” 

The Colonel thought a moment. 

“Possibly you are correct there, Oliver. I do not pretend 
to know a great deal of the banking business.” The banker’s 
brow cleared. He did not want to hurt the Colonel’s feelings 
with the direct ‘statement:—that the Colonel’s borrowings on 
his property had already passed the point where general credit, 
is good, and was approaching the point where details would 
have to be looked into a little. “This loan is to fill out some 
trifling needs at the Fremont.” 

“How is the Fremont doing lately?” 

“Splendidly; splendidly! We have as lovely a lot of people 
as you would find anywhere in the country; and all are pleased 
and satisfied. I fully believe all our friends intend to return 
next winter.” 

“That is good; but I mean financially.” 

“Watson gave me the figures this morning; I’ve got them 
somewhere. Here you are,” said the Colonel, handing over 
the statement he had stowed away in his inside pocket. 

Mills went through the foolscap sheets carefully. 

“This does not seem to be as good a showing as we might’ 
expect from the very crowded season we have enjoyed,” he 
suggested at last. 
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“‘T haven’t looked over the figures,’”’ said the Colonel, ‘‘but 
as you know, the money end does not concern me somuch. We 
should have a hotel here, worthy of our town, worthy of the 
people who come here. I cannot adopt a niggardly attitude 
toward my guests; that goes without saying.” 

“T appreciate that, Colonel; the bank appreciates it; in fact 
I feel safe to say the whole town appreciates it. But,’ he turned 
to his desk book, ‘‘ Richard, the Fremont has run behind eight 
thousand dollars a month for the past year.” 

“God bless my soul! You don’t say so!” cried the Colonel, 
a little dashed. “TI had never figured it out. But improve- 
ments—there’s the San Antonio—one must strike an average, 
my dear Oliver.” 

“The San Antonio is a little ahead, that is true. Does that 
suggest nothing to you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Are you satisfied that your manager is the best for the posi- 
tion?” 

“Watson? Why, he’s the best I ever saw! I defy you to 
find in the United States—yes, or in Europe—a better run, more 
comfortable hotel than the Fremont!’’ 

“Tt’s well run in that way; but how about this?” said Mills, 
laying his hand on the statement. 

“T cannot afford to be niggardly with my guests,” repeated 
the Colonel, ‘‘and I cannot afford to discredit Arguello. The 
money will come back many times over, later.” 

“Perhaps. But we are talking about now. And it’s a mat- 
ter of ten or fifteen thousand dollars. I hate to say so, Richard, 
and I would not hurt your feelings for the world, but the Fremont 
is carrying all the loan it can stand. In fact it is carrying far 
more than any other bank would advance on it.” 

“Oh, that is what bothers you! I see!” cried the Colonel, 
relieved. “I am glad to know what all the pother is about. 
Why, God bless your soul, put it on the rancho. You bankers 
are so confounded hidebound, Oliver. Just because it is to be 
used for the hotel! I don’t care a continental red cent what I 
borrow it on.” 


Mills picked up a heavy paper knife and balanced it carefully, 
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as though in some mysterious fashion it would add weight to 
his words. 

“Now, Colonel, listen to me, and do not misunderstand my 
motives. Your credit is perfectly good, and I am not casting 
suspicion on it in any way. But this bank cannot loan you 
money for the purposes of the Fremont Hotel unless the Fremont 
Hotel can carry it; and the Fremont Hotel is mortgaged to the 
full at present. In other words this bank holds that any going 
business ought to take care of itself in prosperous times. If it 
cannot, it should retrench or change methods.” 

The Colonel stiffened again. 

“My knowledge of banking is limited, as I said before,” said 
he. “Do I understand this is the business policy of banks?” 

Mills hesitated a little at this direct question. 

“Is the Fremont Hotel a serious business with you, Colonel; 
or is it a toy?” he countered. 

“Tam of the years of discretion, sir. I do not play with toys,” 
replied the Colonel. 

“Then if it is a serious business, it should stand on its feet. 
Now let me tell you, Colonel, this promiscuous mortgage busi- 
ness is a very dangerous thing. I speak from long experience 
as a banker. Some day when you get time I wish you would go 
over to the courthouse and look over the tax lists of the outside 
property for years past. It would open your eyes. First lists 
were small and all Spanish names. Then they became larger, 
and alongside of each Spanish name appeared one or two Ameri- 
can names. As time went on the lists grew longer and longer, 
and even the few Spanish names became fewer and the American 
names more numerous. Now how do you account for that?” 

“The big ranchos were divided up, of course.” 

“Yes, but why? Not one of those old Spanish holders would 
sell an acre. Ill tell you how it happened in one word—mort- 
gaged! In the case of the Cantado in the south, old Pancho 
borrowed twenty-five thousand dollars. The interest was high 
and was compounded every month. Before the matter was 
settled Pancho owed nearly three hundred thousand and lost 
the whole ranch, just on the basis of that original twenty-five 
thousand—that’s all he ever really got for it.” 
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“That was an exceptional case.” 

“Tt was the usual case. But take one nearer home. Take 
Las Flores.” 

“Don Vincente is not in trouble, is he?” asked the Colonel, 
quickly. 

“Of course he is in trouble. But this is of course confidential, 
between us as friends. Las Flores has been mortgaged and re- 
mortgaged until it is like a full bucket, it will not hold a single 
drop more. I am afraid we shall have to foreclose on at least 
part of it to protect ourselves.” 

“Surely you would not do that!” cried the Colonel. 

“No, J would not do that. But perhaps the bank must, and 
I shall have to order it because I am president. I must protect 
my stockholders against great and actual loss, no matter how 
reluctant I may be personally. I have let this go longer, much 
longer than I should even now. You must believe that.” 

“OF course I do; ot course I do,” said the Colonel, obviously 
much distressed. “But Don Vincente—Las Flores—how much 
is on it?” 

“A very large amount. J am not quite at liberty to tell you. 
If he could begin to keep up his interest I might have been able 
to face the directors in his behalf with some assurance, but he is 
twelve thousand dollars behind on that, or will be by the first 
of the month.” 

“Well, well, I am sorry to hear that,’ murmured the Colonel, 
his brows knit. He was looking on the floor, studying hard 
over the situation, and only half heard the rest of the banker’s 
remarks. 

“That is why I cannot advance the sum you want for the 
Fremont Hotel. It should be able to carry itself. It is not so 
much business as friendship. I would rather see you sell some- 
thing outright than borrow, no matter how well able you are 
to carry further loans.” 

“You advise me to sell something? What kind of banking 
advice is that? What is a bank for?” 

“Tt is very unusual banking advice,” admitted Mills frankly, 
“but it is offered from a friendly and not a business point of 
view. I would like to see you clean up there at the Fremont 
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and make a fresh start on a new basis and with different manage- 
ment. If there is money anywhere in the hotel business, it 
ought to be here.” 

The Colonel thought a few moments. 

“Perhaps you are right, Oliver,” he concluded at last. ‘I 
will do as you say. But I must have that money now, and it 
will take time to sell anything without loss.” 

“T will tell you what I am going to do,” stated Mills firmly. 
“T am going to loan you fifteen thousand dollars on a thirty day 
note; and I am going to tell you right here and now that I am 
not going to renew or extend it. That will give you plenty of 
time to make your sale. Is that satisfactory?” 

“What security do you want?” 

“Your word of honour to raise the money as I suggest. This 
is a personal transaction.” 

“Of course I promise, Oliver,’”’ returned the Colonel, “and 
may I be permitted to say this is very handsome of you.” 


Th 


Tren minutes later the Colonel emerged from the bank, his 
breast pocket bulging. He had taken twelve thousand dollars 
of the amount in currency. 

“T am sorry to be so long, Puss,” said he, climbing to his seat. 
“Hope you have not been too much bored.” 

They drove rapidly out of town, for these matters had con- 
sumed time, and it was now after eleven o’clock. Every few 
moments the Colonel chuckled aloud. For awhile Daphne 
made no comment on these outbursts, but finally demanded an 
explanation: 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“Nothing, Puss; nothing you would understand.” 

She fell silent, but after a few more repetitions she burst out 
indignantly. 

““Godpapa,” she said severely, “you are acting exactly like 
a bad boy who has been up to mischief.” 7 

“My dear, you must excuse me,” apologized the Colonel, 
“T have done a very difficult thing. I’ve fooled Oliver Mills.’ 
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For here behold the Colonel in the réle of gay deceiver. Dur- 
ing all of the latter part of the interview he had been scheming. 
A new use for money had come into his mind. He signed the 
note in entire good faith, and would sell property to meet it; 
but this particular fifteen thousand dollars would never see the 
Fremont Hotel. That impecunious hostelry would have to be 
helped out in another way. 

“Very hungry, Puss?” he asked. 

“Hungry!” she scorned, “after such a breakfast! And at 
that hour!” 

“Want to take a little drive and have fruit for lunch?” 

“Where? Oh, let’s! But how will we let them know at 
home?” 

“T see Manuelo ahead. That is what gave me the notion,” 
said the Colonel, pointing with his whip. ‘He can take them 
word.” 

Daphne settled back blissfully. These impromptu excur- 
sions were by no means unusual, and they were always good fun. 
The Colonel might drive his chestnuts directly across country 
to some distant spring or windmill to see how the cattle were 
making out. In that case there were exciting dives down the 
precipitous sides of barrancas with brakes squealing, and the 
jerk at the bottom as the horses took up the slack in preparation 
for the plunge up the other side; and tippy progressions along 
flower starred side hills when it seemed that they must turn 
over; and bump-itty-bumps across the bottom lands, with 
ground squirrels scurrying to the holes, and the little burrowing 
owls bobbing. Or he might drop in on some of his outposts, 
littie adobe buildings whitewashed, in which case there were 
generally fat comfortable Mexican women and brown children, 
and a meal of Spanish dishes; but in any event, even when 
women lacked, one was sure of friendly dogs. 

To-day, however, they continued straight on past the Avenue 
of Palms along the Camino Real, so Daphne knew they were 
going to Las Flores. 

Las Flores was an old-fashioned Spanish ranch house situated 
atop a low wide knoll. It was one-storied and built in patio 
style, of course, with casement windows opening outward, 
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thick walls, floors of big polished square tiles laid unevenly on 
che ground. The low ceilings showed huge beams hewn by 
hand. In the kitchen wing Daphne remembered the great 
smoke cowl, like a candle extinguisher, and the dark rafters, 
and the bright utensils glittering in the dusk. There were flowers 
in the patio, and a curious fountain; and quaint faded old bro- 
caded furniture and fragile, inlaid glassed cabinets full of queer 
ancient things, and a tinkling piano with a painted scene on its 
cover, and many frowning, darkened portraits. It was crowded, 
stuffy, mysteriously ancient within; and sunny, br’ght, luxuri- 
ously lazy without. Daphne never went there without either 
discovering something inside she had never noticed before; or 
something lying about outside that was not there at her last 
visit—a saddle, or riata, or matate, or some such matter. On 
one or two rare occasions Don Vincente had showed her some of 
the things in the glassed cabinets and had explained them to her. 
There was, for instance, the filagreed gold smelling bottle pre- 
sented to an ancestor by the Queen Isabella herself. As near 
as Daphne could make out the said ancestor, acting in capacity 
of page, had while riding in attendance on the queen been thrown 
off on his head.. The queen on hearing the circumstances sent 
first aid to the injured in the form of kind inquiries and the 
smelling bottle. As to why the smelling bottle had not there- 
after been returned to its royal owner, Don Vincente was not 
quite clear. But it was very interesting. Daphne, however, 
was a trifle uncomfortable with the rotund, side whiskered 
dignified little gentleman. She liked better Dofia Cazadero, 
or Pilar, his daughter. These ladies differed only in size around 
and age, for Dofia Cazadero and her amiable daughter were al- 
most exact replicas inside their pretty rather silly heads and 
their capacious and very warm breasts. They possessed also 
about the same low horsepower in energy and high voltage in 
pride of family and race. They dwelt in wrappers and ham- 
mocks all the early part of the day, but came forth nobly every 
afternoon for a stately drive to town in the victoria. 

Sure enough, when they descended and one of the numerous 
loitering Mexicans had taken charge of their team, Daphne. 
found the ladies in their usual cool nock. The Colonel at this 
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time of day, naturally awaited the Don in the parlour. Dofa 
Cazadero and Pilar were this morning filled with unusual anima- 
tion. Their novels were lying neglected, the chocolate box 
had not even been opened. Pasteboard boxes and wrapping 
paper lay strewn about, and over the benches that had evidently 
been brought up for the purpose were draped bolts of beautiful 
dress materials. 

“Tt is the little one!” cried Dofia Cazadero in Spanish, which 
Daphne had—as all children of that day—picked up after a 
fashion. “Just in time! You must help. See these things 
have but just come, and you must assist. Here are materials 
come straight from New York and Pilar and I must choose how 
they shall be made and which of us will wear them.” 

In five minutes Daphne was lost in the twentieth feminine 
heaven of ravishment. Such a profusion could nowhere else 
have been seen outside of a dry goods shop. There were silks 
heavy as canvas and light as a spider web; brocades that rivalled 
Chinatown’s best; satins; lawns; linens patterned and plain. 
They were all in the piece. But also there were nearly a dozen 
gowns all made up, patterns of the styles, dainty ravishing cre- 
ations; and slippers, and silk stockings of all colours, and many 
other more intimate affairs. Daphne was breathless with awe. 
Never before had she seen anything like it. 

“It is so confusing!” cried Pilar in despair. “There are so 
many! For the evening gown, I cannot decide. Let us wait 
until the new jewels come.” 

“Jewels?” breathed Daphne. 

“It is a nothing. But when last in San Francisco I saw 
a set of emeralds that was of a great beauty, a green like the new 
summer. Ever “since they have been in my dreams. And 
last week papa consented. So they have been sent for, and 
they should come now very soon. It would be better to 
make an evening gown to match with them; do not you think 
So, nina?” 

“Tf I had just one, just one dress like any of those,” breathed 
Daphne, “I’d never think about emeralds. And if I had 
emeralds, I’d never remember a gown—like Salome before 
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Pilar laughed; but Dofa Cazadero looked severe. 

“T think you do not think what you say, nifa,” she rebuked. 
“Tt is not modest. I am not quite sure, but I think it is blas- 
phemous as well.” 

In the meantime Don Vincente had come in and greeted the 
Colonel in his slow and dignified manner, apologizing for the 
delay. Fully two minutes were consumed in the leisurely ex- 
change of beautiful compliments in the Spanish fashion; and then 
Don Vincente led his visitor to his own private office at the end 
of the east wing. This was a small, stuffy, rather dark room 
with a huge desk, leather chairs, sheepbound books, a large 
carved wood clock, an owl under a glass dome, abalone 
shells, some framed documents in Spanish, a leather lounge, 
a bridle braided of bright-dyed horsehair. It was crowded 
coziness. Here the gentlemen sat themselves down and lighted 
cigars. 

“I have come on a personal matter,” began the Colonel, after 
the preliminary conversation had been cleared away. “Between 
men not as intimate as ourselves, it would be an affair of some 
delicacy. But with us it is as one brother speaking to another 
within family walls. We have been neighbours and friends for 
thirty years.” 

“Proceed, Ricardo,” said Don Vincente. “Nothing you 
could say to me would be taken amiss.” 

“T am informed, in confidence, that there is some difficulty in 
meeting a trifling obligation, and that you may lose a portion 
of Las Flores. Is that true?” 

Don Vincente blew a cloud and shrugged his shoulders. 

“True enough. It is business, I suppose. I can blame no- 
body; though it has seemed to me that a little patience until 
the season of the selling of cattle would not have been much to 
ask. Last season, as you know, was dry and bad. It had 
not seemed to me until lately that money was lacking. 
There has always been plenty. Some mistake, I think. Im- 
possible to say. But Sefior Mills has explained to me. I can 
see the justice of his remarks. He cannot be blamed. It is 
only a misfortune, and one must bear misfortune serenely when 
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The Colonel’s kind old face was beaming with pleasure; and 
if Don Vincente had happened to be looking at him instead of 
staring obstinately at the stuffed owl, he might have been con- 
siderably surprised at the fact. 

“What portion of the rancho is involved?” asked the Colonel. 

“T have discussed that with the Sefior Mills, and we have 
agreed that the rancheria will set things right.” 

“Tt would be a pity to lose the rancheria.”’ 

Don Vincente sighed. 

“T shall regret the necessity; yes. In the old days it was the 
home of my people’s Indians, before they scattered. It pos- 
sesses historic and sentimental interest. But it can be the best 
spared.” 

The Colonel chuckled aloud. Don Vincente looked at him 
in surprise and a slight displeasure. 

“See, old friend,” cried the Colonel, “how fortunately these 
things turn out! It happens that just at this moment I have a 
sum of money by me that has come to me in an unexpected 
fashion” —Oh, sly but truth-telling old Colonel!—“ just at this 
moment of your need! It is not as great as I would have it, 
perhaps it is not enough, but such as it is you are welcome to the 
loan of it.” 

Don Vincente’s expression did not change, but a cloud seemed 
to lift in the depths of his melancholy black eyes. 

“How much is it, amigo?” he asked, striving hard for a careless 
absence of haste. 

“About fifteen thousand dollars.” 

Don Vincente’s pent breath exhaled softly. 

“Twelve thousand will be enough. I cannot refuse.” 

“Refuse! I should think not! It is what any neighbour 
would expect of any other. You shall pay me at your con- 
venience—when the cattle are sold—at any time.” The 
Colonel fumbled in his pocket and produced the roll of bills. 
Don Vincente received them and thrust them nonchalantly into 
a half open drawer. 

“Tt shall be as you say, Ricardo; and thank you. My vaqueros 
tell me you have placed sheep on the Alisal. Is it your idea to 
make of that sierra a sheep range?” 
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They talked for some moments longer, and then the Colonel 
arose to go. The subject of the money was not again mentioned 
between them. 


IV 


“WELL, Puss,” observed the Colonel cheerily, as they drove 
away from Las Flores. ‘We have had a very busy and pro- 
fitable morning. If we hurry, we can get home for a late lunch 
after all. What say?” 

“‘What will Sing Toy say; that’s the question.” 

‘True, true. Perhaps we’d better play hookey after all.” 

“YI tell you what let’s do,” cried Daphne, wriggling about in 
her seat with the splendour of her idea. ‘‘Let’s go to my house 
and I’ll cook us both some lunch. You’ve never eaten my cook- 
ing. Oh, I would like to show you! Will you? Say yes; say 
yes!” 

“Ves,” obeyed the Colonel promptly. 

“Vou dear!” cried Daphne, and threw her arms around him 
so vigorously that the chestnuts leaped and the Colonel all but 
lost overboard his stovepipe hat. 

They turned off across country and drove down remembered 
shallow swales and over low flats in the hills. The air sang with 
insects and birds, was heavy with the odour of lupine. The 
bright scarves of the wild flowers lay flung across the slopes; the 
tiny stars of the alfileria peeped from its vivid green; under the 
live oaks the cattle stood as under benign, spreading arms. In 
the noon slept the ranges of the Sur in wonderful clarity of out- 
line against a very blue sky, reposing until the evening when 
they must awaken to throw the magic of sunset changes 
across their ramparts. Buzzards swung in slow sleepy circles 
across the sky. Under the light wheels the flowers and grasses 
bent with a soft crushing sound; and from that crushing came a 
faint sweet odour different from all the rest. Nobody in the 
tepid sun-steeped world paid any attention to them—neither 
the insects, nor the birds, nor the cattle, nor the trees, nor the 
slumbering ranges; nobody except the sentinel ground squirrels. 
These scampered, and chirked shrilly, and sat up stiff and straight 
on their hind legs like so many picket pins. 
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After a time they came to a loose wire gate. Daphne hopped 
down to hold it aside, and so they drove into the tract owned by 
Brainerd. 

The way led alongside a barbed wire fence, around the corner 
of a hill; and so, by a gentle grade to the bungalow. In the flat 
was an orchard of ten or twelve acres; up the cajfion stretched a 
narrow strip of grain land; the sagebrush hills crowded close 
around; almost in the back dooryard rose the first abrupt, dark, 
chaparral-covered slopes of the Sur. The place did not look 
prosperous. Under the orchard trees the earth had been left too 
long uncultivated and the trees themselves were in need of prun- 
ing; deep ruts from the last rains made driving difficult; the paint 
on the low attractive bungalow had peeled and blistered in the 
sun. Nevertheless, there was none of the shiftless disorder 
usual in the premises of the average ‘‘sagebrusher.”’ The few 
agricultural implements were under cover, there were no broken 
tools nor baling wire nor bottles and tin cans scattered about, 
the windmill had all its blades. 

The Colonel hitched his team to the corral fence, and the two 
moved down on the bungalow. 

“Daddy must be up the cafion fussing with the water,” pro- 
nounced Daphne. ‘You go inte the living room and I will 
have something in a jiffy. No, I don’t want any help.” 

The Colonel walked on the wide veranda to the front of the 
house. The boards underfoot, slightly warped by the sun and 
the lack of paint, creaked under his deliberate tread. He en- 
tered the living room and sat down in a very worn leather chair, 
sighing with the comfort of an anticipated quarter hour’s rest. 
His keen old eyes moved slowly from object to object in the long 
and narrow room. They were old and familiar to his sight, 
for many times in many years he had sat thus waiting, since 
Daphne was a little thing being put to bed. 

It was a threadbare room, worn and old and never renovated; 
with a few pieces of much used furniture, and many shabby, 
faded books. A fireplace and mantel centred one side. It 
was a neat room withal. Even such scattered affairs as pipes, 
matches, magazines, and riding gear did not give an impression of 
things out of place. 
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“Here’s Mugs to keep you company,” said Daphne, suddenly 
opening the door and unceremoniously dumping down a fluffy 
ball that at once trundled itself in the Colonel’s direction. ‘I 
won’t be but a few minutes.” 

The tiny fat puppy came to a halt and fixed the Colonel with 
the blue eyes of extreme youth. The Colonel reached down and 
gathered him in. Immediately he snuggled down with a sleepy 
grunt of content. 

It was nine years ago, just about this time of year. The 
Colonel, staring out the window across the magnificent acres 
of Corona del Monte, remembered every detail. Manuelo had 
come riding in one noon to announce that a man was camping 
at the mouth of Ramon Cafion. There was nothing unusual in 
this; but after dinner, the Colonel, having nothing better to do, 
rode around that way to see what the man was up to. He found 
a tent under the oaks, a pair of horses grazing in the bottom, 
and a stranger seated on the wagon pole mending harness. He 
was tall, gaunt, hollow-eyed, dressed in a flannel shirt and over- 
alls. Both the latter articles were clean. High on his cheeks 
burned two round red spots. The Colonel knew the type—a 
‘“‘lunger.”” The man looked up from under his heavy brows, 
but made no move. 

“Good afternoon,” the Colonel greeted cheerfully. 

The man merely nodded. 

“You have selected a good place to camp. You will find 
spring water up that side about forty rods.” 

“‘T have found it,’ said the man grudgingly. His voice, 
unexpectedly, was cultivated. 

“I hope you will stay just as long as you feel like doing so,” 
pursued the Colonel, “and make yourself quite at home.” 

The man for the first time looked directly at him. 

“T intend to do so,” said he. “TI have filed on this hundred 
and sixty.” 

“Filed?” 

“Ves, filed—taken it up—homesteaded it.” 

“This is not Government land. It is part of my rancho.” 

“That is where vou are wrong,” stated the newcomer, vigor- 
ously. “Look up vour titles.” 
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“T have no need to do s0, sir,’”’ rejoined the Colonel with 
dignity. ‘I have owned this rancho for twenty years.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter if you have owned it for two hundred,” 
retorted the man. “This particular corner is not yours.” 

The Colonel checked his reply and rode away. After all, 
it was beneath his dignity to quarrel with the fellow; and, besides, 
he looked sick. His claim was absurd, of course. Nevertheless, 
the Colonel next day instructed lawyer Stanley to investigate. 
La Corona del Monte was part of an original Spanish grant, and 
Spanish grants were notoriously uncertain. The grantee was 
given so many leagues in a given direction. He and the sur- 
veyor determined the boundaries almost by guess, and marked 
them by trees, small piles of rock, or even a “‘steer’s skull.” Prop- 
erty overlapped or left gaps. At first, when the country was 
pastoral, and there were no fences, this did not particularly 
matter; but later it resulted in a great mass of litigation. Lawyer 
Stanley reported that the mouth of Ramon Cafion might by a 
stretch of the law be considered one of these gaps and so open 
to entry. But it was only by a stretch of the law, and he ex- 
pressed the further opinion that the claim could be easily upset. 
The squatter problem was at that period a great and growing 
nuisance. ‘These sagebrushers, as they were called, established 
themselves where they pleased, if they considered themselves 
strong enough. Already, in the North there had been several 
squatter wars. Therefore the Colonel instructed Stanley to go 
ahead; and promptly dismissed the whole matter from his mind. 

That was of a Tuesday. On Wednesday the Colonel, riding 
abroad, surmounted a hill to see below him on the flat a group 
of cattle weaving restlessly back and forth, their heads up, and 
all facing in the same direction. The Colonel knew well the 
symptoms. The half wild creatures saw something unaccus- 
tomed, and they could not make up their minds whether to rush 
it or to run away. The object of their curiosity might be one 
of the ranch dogs, or perhaps a coyote or bobcat, or—almost in- 
conceivably—a man on foot. Almost inconceivably, because 
no man but knew the habits of range cattle. The latter, gentle 
as possible with horsemen, became fierce and dangerous when the 
rider dismounted. So the Colonel, more in idleness than in 
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curiosity rode down the slope to see what was the matter. The 
great restless beasts gave way excitedly as he rode through 
them. Thus for the first time he met Daphne. 

He saw a very small frightened little morsel in a Scotch plaid 
dress standing in the middle of the closing circle. She was 
bareheaded and very white, and she clasped a fat puppy—own 
kin to the furry ball on which the Colonel’s hand instinctively 
tightened at the recollection. But she faced her great enemies 
erect and still defiant. 

The Colonel knew cattle; and he realized that he had arrived 
on the instant. His powerful horse leaped under the spur. In 
true vaquero style, he leaned from his saddle and swept up the 
little maid just as the foremost cows broke into the tentative 
high flung trot that would precede a rush. He turned on them 
savagely in the relief of tension, and drove them back with 
shouts. They obeyed the single horseman. 

After a moment the Colonel’s common sense returned, and 
he reined down his animal. The little maid was very much 
rumpled, her dignity had been terribly upset, she was very 
frightened; but she had neither cried out nor dropped the 
puppy. The Colonel straightened her out and set her in front 
of him. His horse, a proud, docile and well trained beast, 
stepped softly. 

“Well!” said the Colonel, “‘that was a close call! Who are 
you, and how in the world do you happen to be here?” 

The child looked up at him gravely for a moment before 
replying. 

“My name is Daphne Brainerd,” she recited, with the precise 
directness of childhood, “’n I am six years old. I have no 
bumbalow. Who are you?” 

“T?—I—Oh, I’m a fairy godfather, Puss,’”’ rejoined the 
Colonel. “But where do you live and how do you happen to 
be away out here all alone?”’ 

The child looked up at him again with new interest. The idea 
of a fairy godfather evidently fitted accurately with rescue. 

“T live with my daddy in a tent,” she informed him, “and I 
got lost. My daddy will be very. cross, ’cause he told me not 
to go out alone ’cause I haven’t any bumbalow.”’ 
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“Bumbalow?” repeated the Colonel, turning his horse toward 
Ramon Cafion. “What is that?” 

“T don’t know ’zactly,” confessed Daphne. “It’s something 
you have to have before you can go out anywhere alone. Maybe 
daddy will get me one when I grow older. We prob’ly can’t 
*ford one now. Daddy is poor and he is sick sometimes. We 
can’t ’ford lots of things.” 

“Maybe he will be able to afford one later,’’ agreed the Colo- 
nel, ‘‘though I must confess I never heard of one. What did 
your daddy say about it?” 

““You must not go out of sight of the tent,’’’ mimicked the 
child, “‘‘cause you have abs’lutely no bumbalowcality.’” 

“Bump of locality!” cried the Colonel with a shout of laughter. 

As they neared Ramon Cafion he caught sight of something 
far ahead through the trees. 

“T am going to put you down here,’’ he told Daphne, ‘“‘and 
you must stand perfectly still, and in a very few minutes your 
daddy will come and find you. I will vanish, as a fairy god- 
father should,” 

“Have you got any peppermint candy?” demanded the sur- 
prising child. 

The Colonel, humiliated, confessed that he fell that far short of 
a perfect fairy godfather. But, parenthetically, from that day 
he never so failed again, as scores of children now grown up will 
testify. 

He set her carefully down and withdrew. From the safe 
screen of chaparral he witnessed a frantic meeting. From it he 
rode away slowly, blowing his nose. That very afternoon he 
made a call on Stanley. 

“Pve decided not to contest that homestead in Ramon 
Cafion,” he announced, very abruptly for the Colonel. “Drop 
the proceedings.” 

“But, Colonel, that is in the heart of * 

“It’s no great use tome, Dammit, the man’s sick, I tell 
you.” 

A year had passed and Brainerd had made a start. Evidently 
he possessed a little money, for soon materials and workmen 
appeared; but evidently that money no more than sufficed for 
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permanent improvements, for after the latter were completed 
Brainerd rarely employed men. He tried to attend to his 
own cultivation, but had not the overplus energy necessary 
to make a success. It was not through lack of intelligence, nor 
ambition, nor diligence; it was plain lack of strength to carry 
good beginnings to good endings. The little ranch ran the 
classic gamut: ground squirrels took more than their share of the 
potatoes; the chickens and quail ruined most of the vegetables; 
the wildcats and foxes got in at the chickens; deer and rabbits 
destroyed the vines; swarms of birds took the first bearing of 
the fruit; gophers by thousands ruined the hardly dug irrigating 
ditch that was designed to bring water from the upper spring to 
the orange grove. These were all difficulties usual to such a 
situation, but to meet them successfully requires youth, strength, 
optimism. They superimpose themselves on the hard, physical 
labour required to plough, harrow, plant, cultivate, keep in 
repair. Brainerd did not die. The red spots in his cheeks 
became less vivid. But at times if it had not been for the very 
jackrabbits, his enemies, he might have died—of starvation 
Nowadays people do not eat jackrabbit knowingly. Then they 
did, and blessed him as the saviour of the situation. 

But Brainerd survived, and somehow made a little headway. 
The bungalow did not get painted; the brown grass grew in the 
garden; the fruit trees produced a scant crop for lack of full 
cultivation; there were many loose odds and ends. Still, by the 
time the jackrabbits learned to keep away from the immediate 
vicinity of the house, it was no longer necessary to depend on 
them for a meat supply. Brainerd worked his soil and read his 
books and raised his daughter after his own ideas. The books 
were varied and old-fashioned, Frank Forrester’s Sporting Scenes, 
Dickens in toto, Handley Cross, Moby Dick, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, were some of them. Without discrimination he liked to 
read them aloud to little Daphne, who thereby acquired mixed 
and incomplete ideas beyond her years. He also took consider- 
able pains with that young lady’s education. The most noticeable 
result was a certain directness of vision resulting from an almost 
frantic persistence against sham and subterfuge. 

“Don’t pretend, Daffy, and don’t dodge,” he would tell her 
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over and Over in many different ways. The result in the future 
would probably be admirable; but in the childish years it resulted 
in a rather terrible frankness. 

At first he and the Colonel did not get on at ail. This was 
not the Colonel’s fault; and indeed the latter was blissfuly un- 
aware of the fact they were not getting on. Merely he found 
Brainerd a trifle difficult and reserved. In his rides about the 
country he often swung down by the new farm; and, from the 
vantage of his saddle, looked about on how things were going. 
He saw a good many lacks, both in materials and in labour: 
and at first he sometimes attempted to supply them. Brainerd 
resented fiercely these kindly meant incursions into his affairs. 
To his mind they both showed humiliating knowledge of his 
deficiencies and scented of the big proprietor. All he wanted 
was to be let alone. His ill health drained down his vitality, 
so that after his necessary work, he had little energy to com- 
template the discouraging total of things necessarily left undone, 
and none at all with which to be good humoured. The Colonel’s 
geniune neighbourliness had this effect, however, that Brainerd 
never quite reached the point of open rebuff, as he certainly 
would have done to one less sincerely desirous of being friendly. 
But the Colonel never succeeded in giving him an hour or a 
cent’s worth of help. 

It was Mrs. Peyton who in the end brought that about. Allie 
drove about the ranch and into town behind a pair of diminutive 
but wicked black ponies. They were not much bigger than good- 
sized St. Bernard dogs, and they wore long furry coats and 
copious manes and tails. Polished russet harness attached 
them to a varnished buckboard that looked several sizes too 
large for them. When Mrs. Peyton mounted to the seat, she 
looked as though she had for the fun of the thing taken over a 
child’s equipage. Nevertheless the black ponies would go just 
as fast as full sized horses. Their legs fairly twinkled as they 
whirled the varnished buckboard down the road or across 
country on the rancho; and they could keep it up for hours, end- 
ing with the same ludicrous appearance of earnest energy with 
which they started out. Mrs. Peyton had to have loops in the 
reins by which to hold them when they felt too fresh. With 
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them she explored the entire countryside, displaying a fine dis- 
regard for roads. 

She saw plainly enough, though the Colonel did not, Brain- 
erd’s pride, and the method he was taking to show it. One 
time, after Brainerd had been settled about a year, she took with 
her a cake. Brainerd could hardly refuse that, especially as the 
gift was ostensibly made to Daphne, not to him. Daphne, as 
may be imagined, was immensely pleased with the ponies, 
not to speak of comfortable, sympathetic, black-eyed Mrs. Pey- 
ton. The cake having been well digested, it was followed by a 
hot dish, carefully pinned in napkins. 

“Once in a while Sing Toy manages to make something that 
is pretty good,” said Allie, “and I am so pleased that I want to 
show off about it.” 

The something hot was merely half of a substantial meat pie 
with vegetables in it—a meal in itself. Brainerd felt uncom- 
fortably that he was being come over; but Mrs. Peyton looked 
him blandly in the eye, and he decided to say nothing. Other 
hot dishes came at intervals; then some of the raw materials. 

“Brought you over a few carrots and potatoes,” she announced 

cheerfully. “I want you to compare them with yours. I be- 
lieve that perhaps vegetables raised in the foothills have a little 
more flavour.” 
- Brainerd had few fresh vegetables. At that period he was 
living mainly on staple groceries. Mrs. Peyton never explored 
about when she came over for a visit, but drove directly to the 
bungalow and directly away again. How much did the woman 
know, anyway? 

“You must let me know which you think better,” she was saying. 

This went on for some time. Then one morning one of the 
Colonel’s Mexicans came loping over, carrying by the bale a 
stoppered milk can which he left without comment. The next 
day he reappeared, bearing another can, and taking the old one 
away. Brainerd was not at home either time. He was ex- 
ceedingly angry. This was going toofar. It smacked of actual 
charity. He was simmering; and he made it a point to be at the 
bungalow next morning at the hour when the Mexican might 
be expected to appear. He did not come; but Mrs. Peyton did, 
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with her little black ponies. She carried under her arm the 
stoppered milk can, which she deposited inside the door. 

“Where is the empty can?” she asked Brainerd, who stood 
glowering by a pillar of the veranda. ‘Oh, that’s the way it 
is,” she stated incisively, as she looked up to see his face. “TI 
expected as much, and that is why Iam here. Come inside, my 
friend, I want to talk to you.” 

Brainerd followed her silently into the living room. 

“Now, whatis it?” she demanded. ‘Sit down, man, sit down, 
and don’t look at me like a thunder cloud. I am not accus- 
tomed to it.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Peyton, I did not mean to appear dis- 
courteous. But Iam seriously annoyed, and I suppose I show it.” 

“What are you annoyed at, pray?” 

“This milk—I cannot permit 3: 

“You cannot permit me to doa simple neighbourly act without 
objecting,” she interrupted him. ‘No, Iam going to do the 
talking. We have sixty dairy cows. The milk is nothing; no 
more than if you offered me one of those daisies from your garden. 
Yes, I know what you’re going to say. But let me say this: 
I am not bringing the milk on your account. Iam bringing it 
for Daffy; and I shall continue to do so.” 

“My daughter is not a fit subject for charity,” said Brainerd, 
stiffly. “I cannot agree that comparative strangers have any 
right to make her so.” 

“Your daughter will be a fit subject for a hospital if she does 
not get the food and care her age requires,” stated Mrs, Peyton, 
bluntly, “and I cannot agree that you have any right te deprive 
her of them.” 

“Daphne is a perfectly healthy child,” rejoined Brainerd, 
a shade of uncertainty creeping into his tone. 

“Ts she, indeed?” said Allie dryly. “How long do you think 
she will remain so on jackrabbits, pork and flapjacks? I do not 
want to seem unkind, Mr. Brainerd, nor to appear to pry into 
your affairs; but I do not intend that child to come to any harm 
through your foolishness. You can be just as, fantastic and 
quixotic as you please in your own case; but when it is a question 
of Daphne, I expect and intend to use a little common sense.” 
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She looked at him very directly. ‘Come now, that is a point 
we need not quarrel on. Ihave quitemade up my mind.” She 
held out her hand to him. “TI will send Juan over in the morn- 
ing with the milk. Where did you say the empty can was?” 

“T will get it for you,” said Brainerd. ‘And I will confess 
that I am very glad to get the milk for Daphne. But I insist 
on paying for it.” 

“That is handsomely said,” replied Allie, ‘but I am not in 
the retail milk business, and I do not intend to be bothered with 
such matters. If it will relieve your mind any, Mr. Brainerd, I 
will say frankly that I have become very fond of your child, and 
that I know something of children, though I have none living. 
She needs certain things which you cannot supply to her in this 
out of the way place. I am going to give them to her. You 
do not interest me in the least; and I do not expect to have you 
interfere.”’ 

She sat very straight in her chair, like a ruffled dicky bird, and 
looked Brainerd uncompromisingly in the eye. The latter’s 
shell of ill-healthy grumpiness was beginning to crack under this 
direct assault, and his natural sense of humour to peep forth. 
He surveyed hey with twinkling eyes. 

“Your reasoning is cogent, madam,” he said gravely, “and 
I can see that it would be useless to resist. But it seems to me 
the situation should be regularized in some way. If you are to 
take such an interest in our destinies—Daphne’s destiny—you 
should, to save my poor humble face, have an official position 
in the household,” he raised his voice to call: ‘‘Daffy, oh Daffy, 
come here a moment!” 

She toddled in from outside, her hair all towselled, her cheeks 
red. 

“Daffy,” said Brainerd gravely, addressing her with lofty 
courtesy, “I have called you to introduce you to a new relative, 
taken over without the customary benefit of clergy and ec- 
clesiastical ceremony, but none the less real and genuine. Go 





and kiss your new godmother—” he hesitated a moment and 
rolled a humorous eye at the Colonel’s wife. “ Aunt Allie,” 
he finished boldly. 


Allie gathered the mite to her arms and buried her face. 
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“You little darling,” she choked; then she looked up, her eyes 
moist, “and I’m inclined to call you a big darling,”’ said she. 

“Tl get the milk can,” said Brainerd, hastily. 

Mrs. Peyton heroically kept away from the little ranch for a 
week thereafter; though she sent Manuelo to berrow Daphne 
one day “to see the little pigs.” Then, munitioned with some 
foodstuff or other, she made another raid. In the course of the 
conversation with Brainerd she mentioned sagebrush honey. 

“Tt has a flavour all its own—most delicious. We used to 
get it at San Diego, and I have always remembered it.” 

“T know it well,” Brainerd broke in eagerly, for him. “In 
fact the bees I put in last year seem to prefer the sage. I can 
let you have some.” 

“Can you now, really? That would be a real treat.” 

Delighted vo be able to reciprocate, Brainerd took the greatest 
pains to select the darkest and most highly flavoured of the sage 
honey for his gift. He was absurdly pleased at being able to do 
something, to offer something unique to his own small establish- 
ment. But the next time Mrs. Peyton’s black ponies scrambled 
up the little hill, he met her with a sad shake of the head. 

“You know you are an awful liar,” he told her seriously. 

“Tt can’t be very serious if you call me that to my face,” she 
smiled. 

“Tt is serious. What do you mean by your sagebrush honey 
stuff?” 

“What do I mean? What do you mean?” 

“T took a Sunday off, and rode about the foothills yesterday. 
Why didn’t you tell me the Colonel kept beehives in practically 
every cafion in the hills?—where there’s nothing but sage?” 

But Mrs. Peyton rallied instantly. 

“T have no intention of being put upon,” she announced, 
“nor of discussing iny husband’s affairs with you. Here are 
some fresh rolls for Daffy’s lunch; and I have not a moment to 
stop. ‘Take them!” and she drove off in full but orderly retreat. 

The Colonel’s experience was similar except that his victory 
was neither so pronounced nor so prompt. He had no luck at all 
with his proffers of help about the ranch. Brainerd would not 
listen to the loan of men, tools. or materials. He ran his own 
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show, sometimes with scanty and inefficient help, but oftener 
by his own unaided and inadequate strength. For that reason 
the place never quite reached its proper efficiency. But Brain- 
erd did not die, as he had been told he would, and a certain 
amount of produce got to the market. When the first fruit came 
in the Colonel offered to haul and market it with his own, charg- 
ing a pro rata of expense. This seemed like a business proposi- 
tion so, after some discussion, Brainerd assented. The Colonel 
was jubilant. He saw his chance. At the final accounting 
Brainerd’s share proved to be pleasantly but unexpectedly heavy. 
On receiving it and the ingenious accounts the Colonel handed 
him, he said nothing. But the following season he quietly but 
briefly insisted that it was his turn to see to the marketing. 
He put it in such a way that the Colonel could not refuse. 

“T don’t know why, but that fellow makes me feel guilty!” 
he cried indignantly to Allie, “I’m ashamed to meet him: 4 

“You falsified accounts; you know you did,” accused Alle, 
“and now you're going to be found out. No wonder you're 
ashamed to meet him.” 

““Well,”’ the Colonel defended himself, “that child ought to 
have a few clothes and heaven knows Brainerd can’t get a start 
in that miserable place without a little money, and 2 

“T know. But now you must face the music.” 

The Colonel was very much disturbed. You would have 
thought, to judge by his furtive air whenever a fresh cloud of 
dust turned in to the Avenue of Palms, that he was a criminal in 
dread of the sheriff. He met Brainerd finally, with a false air 
of cheer. 

“Well, my boy, fruit all sold?” he cried. “Afraid this year is 
not quite as good as last year. Can’t expect two good years in 
succession, can we?” 

Brainerd was eying him sardonically, and the Colonel, to his 
own indignation, found himself fidgeting like a school boy. Why, 
confound it! he was old enough to be this man’s father, and he 
came from a proud old Blue Grass family, and he was lord of the 
Corona del Monte, and his name was known from end to end of 
the Californias. Nevertheless, he fidgeted. 

“Judging by the results of our sales, you are right,” said 
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Brainerd. “Yet our crops are as heavy as last year, and my 
inquiries seem to show that prices are fully as high. But our 
returns are a full forty per cent less. I confess that in com- 
parison with yourself, Colonel, I am a very poor salesman. I 
‘eel greatly at fault that I have not brought you better returns.” 

He spoke dryly, looking the Colonel in the eye. 

“Nothing to worry about. Quite expected. I had especial 
market for the fruit—firm gone out of business now—lucky 
year last year ” muttered the Colonel. 

“T am relieved to hear you say so,” observed Brainerd. “Of 
course it can never happen again.”’ 

The Colonel escaped finally, feeling like a caught small boy. 
He was indignant; he had done nothing to be ashamed of. But 
he abandoned several half-formed ideas, such as secretly guaran- 
teeing Brainerd’s grocery bills. 

Nevertheless on one point he was firm, just as Alice had been. 
He wanted Daphne to have a pony and he gave her one, to- 
gether with a miniature stock saddle and a braided rawhide 
bridle. So far he and Mrs. Peyton had their way. But when it 
came to such matters as clothes, for example, they got no farther. 
Daphne grew up between them into the long-legged youngster 
we have seen, riding her pony, raising her puppies, reading her 
father’s books, playing in the great tree she called Dolman’s 
House—necessarily a varied education full of hiatuses. Her 
life was full of hiatuses, the Colonel thought as he waited for the 
lunch she was preparing. The matter of dress for example— 
Mrs. Peyton had long since given over interference there. Brain- 
erd had inner citadels of independence one was not wise to 
attack : 

“Here we are, fairy godpapa!” cried Daphne, triumphantly. 
““Here’s something Aunt Allie taught me to make last week. 
See how you like it. And then we must go. J just remembered 
I told Aunt Allie I’d help her with the preserves this afternoon.” 








V 


CoLONEL Peyton took the next steamer to the south, de- 
barking at San Pedro, whence he soon arrived at Los Angeles, 
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He carried with him a satchel full of documents. Without 
much difficulty he negotiated a further loan on his ranch pro- 
perty. He could easily have raised the amount, and more, in 
Arguello, but as Mills had so strongly advised against this proce- 
dure, the Colonel wished to spare the little banker’s feelings. 
With the proceeds he paid the temporary loan, which, it will be 
remembered, he had passed over to Don Vincente. This left 
him exactly where he was before. At this juncture he recalled 
Mills’s advice as to selling something and cleaning up the hotel 
indebtedness. The Colonel had nothing he particularly wanted 
to sell—except perhaps his stock in the First National Bank. 
He took this to a broker, who disposed of it inside of two days. 
The money more than sufficed to put the hotel in running order 
again. Everything was all right again; except that the Colo- 
nel became a little furtive whenever Oliver Mills hove in sight. 
Of course there was no reason for it. Bank stock is not a paying 
investment unless a man is in active business and constantly 
using all a bank’s functions. To a ranchman like the Colonel 
its possession is sheer rank sentiment when another use can be 
found for the money. It was certainly his money to do what 
he pleased with. . The Colonel rehearsed these and other argu- 
ments to himself, and agreed with himself on all of them. Never- 
theless a vague feeling of guilt troubled him. The Colonel was 
always doing things that brought that vague feeling of guilt. 


CHAPTER TI 


I 


OWADAYS the arrival of hotel guests means little or 
N nothing to the residents of a resort town like Arguello.. 
Then the societies of the town, the ranches, and the 
hotels were intermingled. A journey to California was not to be 
lightly undertaken. It consumed a week. The country was 
still wild. At this period the buffalo herds had not yet been 
exterminated; the blanket Indian was a commonplace, and such 
things as antelope, coyotes, lobo wolves, prairie dogs, and bur- 
rowing owls found their way into every letter home. The Golden 
State was far separated from the rest of the world, not only by 
space and time, but also by a zone of exotic experience. One 
felt oneself remote. The tourist never dreamed of undertaking 
the journey for less than an all-winter’s stay. And since the 
local travel also was apt to be difficult and uncomfortable, as 
compared with our modern extra-fare trains, it also followed thav 
the tourist was quite likely to settle down in one place and stay 
there. 

Thus such a hotel as the Fremont had its regular inhabitants 
with whom the townspeople became intimately acquainted. 
The latter attended the weekly dances, and sat about the broad 
verandas. There was as yet no man’s club in the village, and 
the place of it was taken by the Fremont’s bar, where at one 
time or another could be met any of Arguello’s male citizens. 
The Spanish-Californian element was still strong. It was the 
custom of certain of the young men of that race to serenade with 
voice and guitar such of the visiting damsels as caught their eye, 
whether or not they happened to be personally acquainted with 
said damsels. It was an entirely respectful tribute without 
ulterior motive, a custom of the place. Many a maiden heart 
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has overflowed with emotion and exaltation and high romance 
at the plaintive, liquid sounds rising to her rosebowered window 
through the tepid semi-tropical night, with the moon hung like 
a lantern above the sea, and the mountains slumbering dark 
like inert beasts. 

“ Adios, adios amores 
and the thin high thrill of frogs; and the heavy scent of orange 
blossoms and honeysuckle lying in the dusk like a fog—it was 
perhaps as well that the serenaders did take it all impersonally 
as a pretty custom, leaving the surcharged damsels to write 
reams to an utterly sceptical bosom friend in the East. 

In such an intimate community the hotel register was the 
most consulted volume in or out of the county library. It 
was mounted on a revolving stand for easier reference. 

Patrick Boyd and his son Kenneth received on arrival their 
full share of discussion. Not only were they an attractive 
couple personally—Boyd thick-set, blue-clad, jolly and vital; 
Kenneth tall, goodlooking, curly haired, laughing—but their 
name itself meant something to the rocking chair conference of 
the powers. ; 

George Scott told them about him. Scott was a short, thick 
apoplectic little man who had come to California to die of various 
plethoric complaints, but had postponed doing so. He had 
never done a stroke of work in his life; but he had belonged toall 
the best clubs; he had travelled not only in Europe but in the 
Far East as well; he knew all the great names in social, political, 
financial, and military circles; and the latter days of his New 
York life had been dumpily but magnificently spent in the deep 
leather chairs of the Union League Club, gazing forth on the 
shifting Avenue. He thus possessed a wide knowledge and 
had acquired a biting tongue. Whether from liver or pose he 
was not afraid to express his full opinion, uncoated with the 
sugar of tact or, indeed, of common charity. If he did not like 
aman, he said so. He prided himself, however, in maintaining. 
strictly the spectator’s standpoint, and in never taking sides. 
Add a faculty of making enthusiasms look ridiculous by a mere: 
air of detached amusement. Naturally he was much sought 


after and deferred to. 
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“Patrick Boyd,” he told the other men oracularly, when the 
name had been reported back from the hotel register, ‘“made 
his money in street railways. He is a Mick—came from Ireland 
in the steerage. Nevertheless he is a real person. He is no- 
body’s fool, naturally; and those who have tried it say he isa 
bad man to fight. As he has no women of his class to hold him 
back, he has been well received—is a member of the Club. I 
don’t need to tell Mr. Oberman what his standing is among men 
of wealth.” , 

The millionaire brewer grunted. “All I got to say,” he 
rumbled, “‘iss that when Pat Boyd talks pizaniss, you better pay 
attention.” 

The object of the discussion at this moment appeared in the 
wide doorways. His chest was thrown out, and his jolly face 
was twinkling with the pleasure of the fresh morning. He 
looked slowly about him at the mountains, the gardens, the 
people on the veranda. As his eye fell on the group in the 
rocking chairs, he strolled forward. 

“How are you, Scott,” he greeted the little man. ‘Surprised 
to see you here; thought you went to the Riviera, winters.” 

Boyd dropped easily into the group. They were all, except 
Scott, business men on long vacations; and they possessed all the 
vast leisure, boyish irresponsibility, and dry humour of their 
species. Boyd found them immediately congenial and proceeded 
to fall in step with their daily routine. 

The latter was very simple. When their after-breakfast 
cigars were smoked out, they mounted horses and rode. In that 
they did not differ from all the rest of mankind. But their rides 
were, from the standpoint of the youngsters, intolerably pokey,. 
Rarely, except for short distances and on the smooth roads or 
the beach, did they leave a walk. Nevertheless, first and last 
they covered a deal of country. And the amount of solemn 
chaffing and small practical joking that went on would have dis- 
graced the Sixth Grade. 

Occasionally, when the tide was low, they rode along the 
sands; and occasionally they took an excursion across the oak 
dotted acres of the ranchos. But much they preferred to clam- 
ber single file along the trails in the Sur. Then trails were not, 
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as they are now, graded, brushed, and smoothed by Forest Ser- 
vices or Chambers of Commerce. They were really rough and 
precipitous. It took Boyd some time to become accustomed 
to riding on them. The park horses he knew would never have 
been able to keep their footing in the loose stones and on the 
big outcropping boulders, over which these animals clambered 
so blithely. These trails, too, stood disconcertingly on end, so 
that the horses had to scramble hard with many humping heaves 
to reach a foothold where they could breathe; or they bunched 
all their feet together and sat back to slide. It was most un- 
horselike. And Boyd for a long time rested his weight on the 
inside stirrup where the trail narrowed, and the outside stirrup 
hung out over blue depths where the buzzards soared below him. 
He leaned slightly inward and looked straight ahead and con- 
versed rather disjointedly. It was not that he was actually 
afraid, but he certainly was nervous. Those gay old birds, his 
companions, knew perfectly for they had been there themselves. 
Therefore they delighted at such times in trotting their horses, 
leaning forward to slap Boyd’s animal on the haunches with 
their morales—the braided whip-like ends of the reins. After a 
while Boyd came to understand that to these hillbred horses, 
such a. terrain was as safe as a boulevard. Then hé relaxed and 
enjoyed himself. 

The trails started in the cafions with their shady oaks and 
sycamores, their parks of grass and flowers, their leaping spark- 
ling streams with boulders and pools, waterfalls and fern banks; 
they climbed by lacets to a “hogsback”—or tributary ridge— 
through overarching cascara and mountain lilac; and so pro- 
ceeded to upper regions. The sun against the shade and the 
chaparral warmed to life many odours. White of cascara, blue 
of lilac powdered whole mountain sides with bloom; the leaves 
of the mountain cherries glittered in the sun, and the satin red 
bark of manzanita glowed. The air was like crystal under the 
blue sky, and the single notes of the mountain quail rang clear 
as though the crystal had been struck. Cazion slopes fell away 
grandly. Great mathematical shadows defined the sharp ridge 
—and the abrupt foldings of the hills. The sky was a steady, 
calm watchful blue. No wonder old boys—old, but always 
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boys—turned light hearted and played pranks that would 
have made their children or grandchildren ashamed—if they 
had known! Especially as George Scott, the amused cynic, 
never went riding. He spent his mornings at the beach, watch- 
ing the bathers, snubbing the forward, and uttering caustic 
comment, 

But it was when they stopped on some outlying spur and 
looked abroad on the scenery that the real charm of the country 
gripped them. 

For over the panorama below them lay a misty peace, a 
suspended stillness as though a great Spirit had sighed in his 
sleep and had for a contented moment held his breath, and the 
moment was as the Biblical thousand years. From above, the 
folds of the lesser hills were soft and rounded, and on them 
showed the dark spots of the trees. The sea rose up from the 
depths below them until it met the horizon at the level of the 
eye. This gave it the curious effect of being the opposite wall 
of a cafion in the bottom of which lay Arguello and the farms 
and the ranchos and the shore. A yellow haze mellowed it. 
From incredible distances and with incredible clarity, rose 
single sounds—the stroke of a bell, the lowing of cattle. The 
pungent aroma of sage brush—Old Man—hung in the air. 

The old boys used to stop and look on all this with great inner 
appreciation, but with outward indifference, At length Boyd 
himself broke out: 

“Where on the globe,” he cried, “will you find anything even 
approaching this? The climate is perfect; the people—look 
at the way that country lies! There’s not another place in the 
world where you can ride a horse in high mountains and come 
home on a beach two hundred feet wide, and do it all in one 
afternoon! There’s not another place like it in California! 
Why look at the size of that valley, and consider how many 
people, wealthy people, will flock in here when a few of them 
get to know it as we know it! There won’t be room for them! 
Why, the fellow who owns real estate——” 

They crowded their horses around him whooping with amuse- 
ment, slapping him on the back, while even the staid old horse 
fidgeted. 
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“He’s got it!’ they cried. “It’s bit him!” “The old cuss 
has a bad case; he’ll come back!” 

Boyd stood their banter with a grin that was at first a little 
shamefaced, but soon became triumphant. His was not a nature 
to take it lying down. 

“Yes, I’ve got it, you poor nincompoops; and I’m bit. But 
I’m not coming back. Why? Because I won’t have to. I’m 
going tostay. Just soak that up, will you? You got to go back 
and attend to your business. I don’t have to unless I want to; 
and I don’t want to. While you are sweating away in those 
pleasant eastern summers, or thawing the icicles out of the 
whiskers of hope before you can get away next winter, you 
just think of me right up here, or right down there picking 
oranges and flowers and filling my system up with this good 
air!” 

“You don’t mean that, do you, Boyd?” inquired Saxon, the 
shoe man. 

‘Of course I mean it.” 

“How about your business?” 

“To hell with my business! It don’t need me any more: and 
I don’t need it.” © ,' 

“TJ don’t know,” rejoined Saxon doubtfully. He with the rest 
was sobered down from vacation irresponsibility by Boyd’s 
decision to do what each had secretly played with as a fas- 
cinating but impractical possibility. “How about yourself? 
You'll get sick of this sort of a thing as a steady diet.” 

“ll get me a place,” said Boyd, stoutly. “Tl buy me a 
ranch over the mountains. There’sa big future in this place. It’s 
asleep now; sure thing. Butit can be waked up. It ought tobe 
waked up. Judging from what I’ve seen, that would keep a 
man busy for a while. Oh, I won’t take root, if that’s what you 
mean. You fellows are as blind as bats. All you see is a sleepy 
little backwater town that you have a good time in. It’s gota 
great future.” 

“So confounded future that you won’t live to see it—except 
of course that more and more tourists will come in. You aren’t 
going into the resort business, are you, Boyd?” observed someone 


else. 
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“I may. Do’no yet. But you can stick a railroad up the 
coast, and bore a tunnel in through these mountains here for 
water so you can irrigate the way they’ve begun to do at San 
Bernardino, and cut up these big ranches into farms with water 
on them, and i 

But his companions burst out laughing. 

“You’re in the traction business,” Saxon suggested. “How 
about it? After you get all these mountains knocked down and 
kicked out the way for your railroad, how about a new mule for 
the street car system?” 

“T may take hold of that, too,” rejoined Boyd, after the re- 
newal of laughter. 

He had not before seriously considered abandoning the East, 
but suddenly he could see no reason against it. Since his last 
merger he had practically retired from active management of 
the concerns that brought him his enormous income. He had no 
bther family ties than those that bound him to his son, Kenneth. 
To a man of his temperament new friends quickly replaced the 
old. The vision, genuine though narrowly commercial, that 
had made him what he was, pierced the veils of apathy behind 
which Arguello slumbered to a sense of the rose dawn of a 
modern day. Now, suddenly, there on top of the mountain he 
came to a decision. 

After lunch most of the old boys took naps as part of the 
complete iest they had come out here for. About three or half 
past, they came to life and assembled in the room back of the 
bar where they played hilarious poker until dinner time. Boyd 
did not need a nap, so he usually occupied the time before the 
poker game began in a stroll down the long main street. 

He was of a gregarious nature and utterly democratic, and 
thus he became genially acquainted with about everybody who 
did business on Main Street, from Chipo the bootblack to Oliver 
Mills the banker. At first he pursued these various acquain- 
tances idly and for the amusement and companionship they 
afforded him; but once he had decided to settle down in the place 
he began very keenly to direct his efforts. Jim Paige in his 
harness shop was a mine of information, and loved to gossip 
in his slow, drawling fashion. Boyd immensely enjoyed his 
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humour, and at the same time gained a pretty comprehensive 
birds-eye-view of the valley’s history and present status. Of 
county politics he learned from Dan Mitchell, the shirt-sleeved, 
tobacco chewing, fat, sleepy-eyed, cynical editor of the Weekly 
Trumpet. He even added Chinatown to his collection after a 
time, thrusting his head in at strange doors and shouting a 
cheery greeting to grave celestials with red buttoned caps. He 
perched for minutes at a time on the edge of Gin Gwee’s counter 
watching the laundry boys blowing fine sprays from their 
mouths. On all the length of Main Street was not one shop, 
laundry, bank or office—on the ground floor—with whose interior 
he was not more or less familiar. 

The occupant of one office eluded him for long enough to 
arouse his interest. It was a very small office, hardly more than 
a cubby hole, obviously boarded off from another and much 
larger establishment. Looking through the window Boyd saw 
a cheap golden-oak roll-top desk, one very second hand swivel 
chair, another chair that looked much as though its intended 
objective had been the kitchen. The other furnishings con- 
sisted of lithographed advertising calendars, and one or two of 
those framed chromos of impossibly steady steamships cutting 
through tossing seas in which wallowed relatively minute rival 
craft. The gilded letters on the window conveyed the informa- 
tion that this was the business abode of Ephraim Spinner who 
sold and rented real estate, wrote insurance of all types, did 
stenography and typewriting, and held the office of notary pub- 
lic. Boyd for some time failed to catch a glimpse of Ephraim. 
The desk continued closed, the door locked, and on the knob 
hung a neatly lettered card that read: Back in ten minutes. It 
did not state which ten minutes. 

In his idleness of mind Boyd used to peer in through the 
window as he passed and speculate on the personality and 
habits of Mr. Ephraim Spinner. He made a number of deduc- 
tions. The place was always neat and picked up, which, of 
course might argue that it was never used. But dust failed to 
accumulate, and the swivel chair stood at several angles. Spin- 
ner, in the final analysis, Boyd decided must be either a very 
young man or a rather old one, a very busy man or a very lazy 
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one. There was no middle ground. He would not spoil this 
very languid interest by inquiring. 

So it was with rather a pleasurable quickening that at last he 
perceived the door standing open. 

He entered the tiny office. A tall, spare nervous individual sat 
at the desk. He was a young man, but his face was strongly 
carved. His very blond hair stuck straight up in an old fash- 
ioned brush pompadour. His eybrows and eyelashes were 
likewise very blond, and the skin on his face and hands a clear 
transparent light brown that must have been equally fair before 
it had been much exposed to the sun. He wore what might be 
described as a “smart business suit’”—a sort of bob-tailed cuts 
away, the edges of which were bound with black braid. His 
manners were alert as he swung to face Boyd. 

“You are Mr. Spinner?” asked the latter. 

“The same,” jerked back the young man. “What can I do 
for you?” 

The air was electric, charged with energy. Spinner apparently 
had not a moment to waste. Nevertheless Boyd seated himself 
comfortably in the kitchen chair. 

“Have a cigar?” he proffered, “you are very little in your 
office, Mr. Spinner. I suppose I have been by here a dozen 
times and this is the first I have found you in.” 

“My business is largely outside,” snapped back Spinner with 

an air that seemed to add, “and you're keeping me from going 
back to it.” 
_ “My name is Boyd—Patrick Boyd,” he introduced him- 
self. “I’m staying at the Fremont. It is in my mind to stay 
out here for a little while, and if so I do not want to stay on at a 
hotel.” 

At Boyd’s name the eyes of the young man flickered for an 
instant; but his manner did not change. 

“Buy or rent?” he demanded. 

“That depends on what I can get.” 

“How big? How many in family?” 

“Myself and my son—grown,” answered Boyd, amused. 

“Would you build?” 

“T might.” 
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Spinner whirled his chair back to the desk, snatched open a 
drawer, flipped over a pack of green cards, another of pink 
cards, and a third of white cards; selected a half dozen or so of 
each, slammed shut the roll top desk and arose. 

“Come on,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“To look at houses, of course,” rejoined Spinner impatiently. 

In meekness, admiration, and considerable amusement Boyd 
trailed his guide around the corner to where stood a horse and 
buggy. Spinner ran over his cards and climbed in. 

“We'll look at rent places first,” he announced. 

“Would you mind my looking at these cards?” asked Boyd. 

“Not at all. Help yourself.” 

In the year eighteen hundred and eighty-odd, card filing sys- 
tems were so rare as to be practically unknown. Boyd looked 
upon Spinner’s crude beginning with respect. 

“Very ingenious.” he commented, “and very handy.” 

“Saves time,” said Spinner. 

As they drove about from one place to another, Spinner kept 
up a rattling staccato commentary on Arguello, its resources, its 
climate, its future. As he talked a new and different Arguello 
took the place of the old. The bare and vacant foothills twinkled 
whitely with villas looking across Italian-wise to the sea, the 
rutted streets smoothed under pavements echoing to horses 
hoofs, the rolling reaches of the cattle country became snug 
with irrigated farms, fountains spouted in the barren square of 
the city park, a boulevard skirted the sea 

“Tt’s a comer,” he repeated, “a comer! All wé need is a 
little enterprise to grasp the chance. It will come. These 
people here are asleep; they’re dead. It needs a new lot, people 
who appreciate opportunities and have the bustle and get up 
and git.” 

“You can’t very well kill the inhabitants off,” laughed Boyd. 

“‘Won’t need to. They’ll be submerged, lost. This town will 
grow so fast you won’t be able to find an old hard-s ell with a 
search warrant.” 

“Perhaps they can be waked up,” suggested Boyd. 

‘f They’re dead,” repeated Spinner, “you can’t wake the dead, 
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At least I can’t. They’ve got no ambition. I never saw such 
a crowd! I’ve done my best, and I can’t make a dent in 
them.”’ 

“Well, we may be able to do something,” said Boyd, vaguely. 
He did not say so, but he could well conceive that the efforts 
of Patrick Boyd might get a reception that the efforts of Ephraim 
Spinner might lack. 

In the course of investigation, which lasted over many days, 
they narrowed down to a quarter block lying just beyond Mrs. 
Stanley’s place. It possessed two live oak trees; it was far 
enough out from the foothills to allow a view of the mountains: 
it caught a distant gleam of the sea; and—what Boyd foresaw 
would be most important—was within a few blocks of the 
Fremont. While the negotiations for its purchase were under 
way, Spinner had another suggestion. 

“T’ve had a chance thrown my way,” he said. “You're go- 
ing to settle down here, you want to take an interest in the place, 
make a few investments, get an influence. Nothing like bank 
stock for that. And in a place like this bank stock is held 
mighty close. Formed by a few men and stock kept in the 
family. Now just at present I can get my hands on a good block 
of the First National. It’s on the market, but quietly. I don’t 
know for sure whether I’m the only agent. But it was put in my 
hands. It’s a good buy as an investment; but it’s a better buy 
because it’s just what you need if you're going into affairs here. 
It’s a chance you won’t get every day.” 

“Give me the figures,” said Boyd. 

Thus it came about that he acquired the whole of Colonel 
Peyton’s stock in the First National Bank, a very substantial 
interest that at once gave him a considerable influence in the 
management, should he choose to exert it, 


II 


Nor did Kenneth in his way make less of an initial impression 
than his forceful father. His handsome, laughing face and 
curly hair attracted attention at once; and his rather. imperious 
manner did him no great harm. He was just past twenty, 
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having graduated young from college; but, as is often the case 
with New York raised youth, gave an appearance of being 
older. The young life of the place absorbed him. He was 
good at sports, and this was essentially an out-of-door existence. 
His riding school instruction stood him in good stead, although 
he had a great deal to re-learn. At first he was inclined to be 
scornful of stock saddles and long straight stirrups immediately 
under the body, of spade bits and the loose swinging rein, simply 
because he had been taught on an English saddle and with curb 
and snaffle rigging. But after he had ridden a few trails, and 
especially after his first hard all-day expedition, he began to dis- 
cover that these things had a logic back of them. As they were 
also exotic and picturesque Kenneth naturally swung to the 
other extreme and became intensely partisan of all western 
gear. He also swam well and played a decent game of tennis. 
But his chief asset was his eager ready zest for everything. 

A party of young people rode every morning, and gathered 
at the Fremont as a rendezvous. Kenneth had already met 
them at the barbecue. It was a small group, this, and kept it- 
self to itself. There were always a few newcomers hanging 
about its fringes, but they rarely lasted long enough to gain an 
intimacy. These youngsters had been brought up on horse- 
back, and they were little inclined to tolerate any lack of skill 
or determination. Indeed one of the first things they ordinarily 
did to a stranger was to take him at once up a peculiarly atrocious 
slide rock on the Arroyo Pinto trail, named Slippery Sal. If he 
took that smiling, they came home down the narrow way on the 
full trot, plunging down the almost perpendicular mountain 
side in short-cuts across the angles or lacets of the trail. 

There were in this group three boys and four girls, all of an 
age. The boys, naturally, seemed much younger, were hobble- 
de-hoys, with the amusing admixture of boyish diffidences or 
crudenesses and a pseudo-manly ease. It was very evident that 
they were considered as mere children, useful at times, by the 
young ladies, their sisters, who at eighteen were in their own 
opinions quite grown-up and important. Kenneth agreed with 
them and found them charming. There were Dora Stanley, 
Myra Welch, and Isabelle Carson, with brothers Martin, Stanley, 
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and Winchester Carson, all of whom Kenneth had met at Colonel 
Peyton’s barbecue. Add also a small mischievous dark girl of 
sixteen, named Stella Maynard and a good deal of a nuisance in 
a gadfly fashion, and her brother John. Kenneth liked and 
patronized the “kids,” as he looked on these fingerlings of the 
male sex: they made him feel old, important, a man of the 
world. He admired heartily the young ladies, their sisters, with 
their vigorous knowledge of out-of-door matters, their cool 
nerve, their sedate maturity flavoured with an occasional dash 
of tom-boy. 

As was only human nature, especially at this age, he had his 
sentimental preference; or would have had could he have decided 
between two. Stella Maynard and Isabelle Carson were out 
of the running from the start. The former was a little brown 
thing with a sharp tongue and an unhappy faculty of making 
you feel that she was not taking you seriously at all points. The 
latter was too soft and slow and lazy. But between Dora Stan- 
ley and Myra Welch it was exceedingly difficult to choose. They 
were of quite opposite types, so their appeals could not be com- 
pared. Dora was quick, vivid in personality, exceedingly 
active physically, blonde, deep breasted, with a bright, high 
colour. She could hop on and off her sidesaddle without 
assistance from anybody: and she opened gates as she came to 
them, without masculine assistance. You could not “stump” 
her at anything. Once Kenneth by way of a particularly ridi- 
culous joke said: 

“T bet you don’t dare ride down that rock slide.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation she turned her horse’s head 
toward the long, nearly perpendicular sweep of water-smoothed 
granite that dropped from the edge of the trail some fifty o1 
sixty feet to the boulder-strewn creek bed. The animal hesitated, 
as well he might. Dora set her teeth and raised the short heavy 
quirt. There seemed no doubt that she intended to force 
Brownie to make the plunge. But Kenneth, his face pale as 
paper, crowded forward past Winchester, who sat in apparent 
paralysis, and laid his hand on her bridle reins. 

“Hold on!” he cried, “I was only fooling! Don’t you know 
better than to try that? You'll kill yourself!’ 
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*T won’t take a dare from anybody!” she answered, looking at 
him defiantly. 

“Shucks,” confided her brother Martin to his chum Winches- 
teralittlelater. “I’montoher. She’d have doneit all right— 
if nobody had stopped her, but she knew darn well somebody 
would stop her,” which was fairly astute even for younger 
brother, in which tribe no illusions dwell. 

Myra Welch was just the opposite. She was slender and very 
dark, with a clear colourless complexion and slumbrous eyes 
veiled by indecently long lashes. Sometimes she raised them 
and looked appealing or helpless. She never thought of trying 
to climb into her sidesaddle without assistance. Her foot was 
small and arched. She placed the instep in the hollow of 
Kenneth’s joined hands, and at a signal sprang lightly into the 
saddle. The brief momentary impact of her weight, the touch 
of her hand on his shoulder, the swirl of her habit as she hung 
her knee over the horn, the fumbling of her left foot for the 
stirrup—in which Kenneth must assist—all these possessed a 
strange and fascinating thrill. Twice or thrice he caught a 
glimpse of her silk stocking above her short boot, perhaps an 
inch or so lower than the hem of a modern skirt, but this was 
eighteen eighty-odd, and probably Myra got her effect. Then 
she would thank him demurely enough, but a fraction of a second 
before he would turn away she would raise her long demure 
lashes and gaze straight at him. Nor did she open gates, but 
waited. She had no brothers, but did not thereby escape 
brotherly criticisim. The three boys had grown up with her. 

“Myra makes me sick!”’ said Win, bitterly. “I bet she gets 
his frat pin away from him in a month.” 

But for this sporting proposition he had no takers. Myra 
would certainly have had the fraternity emblem—that ac- 
knowledgedly symbolic scalp of the college age—long before the 
month, had it not been that Kenneth was considerably intrigued 
by Dora’s bold, vivid spirit. It was something he had not en- 
countered in the East. Myra’s type was not uncommon, though 
it must be confessed that she was Class A in her type. 

Kenneth soon found that even the best horse he could hire at 
the big stables failed to do him sufficient honour. They were 
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enduring enough. No amount of hard work could make more 
than a slight impression on these wiry western-bred aninaals, and 
these were certainly called upon to do their full share of the day’s 
work. But livery horses get to be philosophers. They are ridden 
by sc many different people that their pride of family descends to 
practically mil. They have no particular enthusiasm for scam- 
pers on the beach—who can tell how soon or for how far they 
will be called on again? Kenneth called his father’s attention 
to the desirability of a private mount. Boyd saw the point. 

At that time a first class California-bred horse, good in con- 
figuration, speedy, surefooted, could be had for twenty-five 
dollars. It was characteristic of Boyd that, from his intricate 
acquaintanceship on Main Street, he should know of a Kentucky 
mare, a chestnut, eight years old, a beautiful fine-bred animal 
that, nevertheless, had been raised in the back country and was 
as sure footed as any of the native stock. For her he paid a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, an extravagant price as horse- 
flesh went. It was equally characteristic that he should refuse 
to finance Kenneth’s idea as to fancy saddle and equipment. 

“Tl buy you a good serviceable outfit,” he proffered, “or V’ll 
furnish half the money for any other outfit that you may want. 
But you will have to furnish the other half yourself.” 

“Where will I get the money?” returned Kenneth, doubtfully. 

“You have an allowance”—Kenneth looked still more doubt- 
ful, “I know it is small, but it is sufficient if you want to deprive 
yourself of other things. Or you can go to work. I will find you 
something to do—probablyinabank. You will have no expenses, 
and can save all of your salary for whatever you want.” 

Kenneth looked out of the window toward the mountains. 

“I want to work, of course,” he returned, soberly, “and I 
suppose, since I graduated in mid-year, I ought not to wait over 
the summer vacation, as I should if I graduated in June. But I 
would like to start in the fall rather than now.” 

“T think myself that it would be better. I want you to have 
the benefit of this summer out-of-doors. It was only a sugges- 
tion.” 

Kenneth made arrangements for the rental of a livery outfit 
pending his ability to buy what he desired. He was still very 
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much of a small boy in some respects. Jim Paige’s harness shop 
inspired in him exactly the same longing as fills the breast of an 
urchin, nose pressed against the window, gazing in at an air gun 
or a Flobert rifle he knows to be beyond his reach. Kenneth 
loafed around Jim Paige’s aromatic shop a great deal of the time. 
He half-pretended he liked to talk with Jim, whom he found 
to be a character, but in reality he came to gloat and yearn over 
certain articles he had singled out as to be his own in some im- 
possibly remote future. It is not necessary to attempt an 
analysis of this feeling, nor to explain how in some mysterious 
manner these articles invested themselves with a compelling 
influence no mere physical objects ever could have. It is un- 
necessary because every mortal soul has experienced it. 

There was, to begin with, the saddle. It was not a mere 
saddle, nor had it been picked out for its looks. By the time 
Kenneth had fully made up his mind to it, he knew a lot about 
saddles because there had been a great many decisions to make. 
The trees on which they were constructed were of different 
shapes—the Cheyenne, the Laramie and others—differing in the 
spread, the arch of the bow and the height of the cantle. Each 
type had its claimed advantages and its disadvantages. Each 
type also had its violent partisans in the persons of the cowboys 
who occasionally dropped across from the other side of the Sur 
and who roosted about Jim Paige’s shop picturesquely, to the 
worshipful awe of the Eastern boy. His choice was decided by 
hearing an individual more dogmatic than the rest. 

“The reason [ holds with the Cheyenne is ’count of the bow,” 
he said. “You take a centre-fire saddle and that bow and you 
tie to any steer on four hoofs and your outfit’s going to hold.” 

On the strength of this Kenneth not only decided on the 
Cheyenne tree, but also the single cinch, or “centre-fire.”’ 
Should he have the horn leather-covered or bare? Should the 
skirts have square corners or be cut away on a curve? Should 
the stirrups be of the ox-bow or California type? How about 
tapaderas, or stirrup covers? If it was decided to have them, 
should they be of the closed box type or the sort with long 
pointed flappers? 

“When yo’re drivin’ cattle in the brush and you’ve got taps 
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with flappers on them, you can just shake a foot and scare your 
stock out,” stated the dogmatic cowboy. 

So Kenneth decided on taps, just as he had decided on the 
Cheyenne tree, as though his chief requirement was a machine 
for handling heavy cattle! 

The Jatigos must be of belt leather and without buckles— 
effeminate devices for saving time—what if just as you had 
roped a steer the buckle should tear cut! For the same im- 
portant reason the stirrup leathers must be quadruple, three 
inches wide, of thick stock, and must be laced with thongs. To 
change the length was a half hour’s job, whereas a buckle will per- 
mit of their being raised or lowered in a jiffy—but consider again 
that enraged and ensnared steer! He picked out a cincha that 
was eight inches wide, woven of horsehair in a white and black 
pattern, with a tassel or tuft sticking down in the centre of it. 

“That’s what I call a real cinch,” the cowboy had cried, 
“That'd hold anything!” 

This new friend surveyed Kenneth’s completed specifications 
attentively. 

“That’d make you a saddle ycu wouldn’t need to suspicion 
nohow,” he pronounced. 

Kenneth had already picked from the dozen beautiful made-up 
saddles in the shop the carved design that pleased him most. 
Of course this super-saddle must be carved! And that did not 
mean any of your cheap stamped stuff, but deep rich hand carv- 
ing with simple tools—an almost lost art to-day. He offered 
his results to Paige and demanded a price. 

“T got pretty near what you want already,” said Jim, leading 
the way to a saddle in the window. 

But the saddle in the window differed slightly, and Kenneth 
had so intently brooded over every detail that difference was 
fatal. Jim Paige promised to figure on it; and then, of course, 
laid the paper one side. Jim was always a very busy man. 
He could work and talk at the same time, but he could not work 
and figure at the same time. Every afternoon for nearly a week 
Kenneth demanded the figures of the estimate; and every after- 
noon Jim Paige confessed that he just sort of hadn’t got around 
to it yet. 
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“Look here, young fellow,” he said at last. “You sure stick to 
it like death to a dead nigger. Do you realize that this is getting 
on to harvest time? I’ve got my harness work todo. I couldn’t 
make you a saddle before next month anyways.” 

_So Kenneth mooned on into the question of bridles. There 
were flat leather, round leather, braided rawhide, and flat- 
braided horsehair; they could be made up as split-ear or regula- 
tion; they could be ornamental, with silver studs or silver conchas, 
or they could be left plain; the reins could be made California 
style with a lash or morale, or they could be made Arizona fash- 
ion, separately, so that all you had to do was to drop them and 
your horse was “‘tied to the ground.” Of course he coveted a 
silver-mounted bit—one with wide side bars in which the silver 
was inlaid in blued steel and the whole heavily carved. 

That much was certain, but how about the bit itself{—spade, 
Cruces type, bronco type? It was all most fascinating. And 
there seemed to be a reason for each of these variations. 

Of course there were also other items that had to do more with 
personal taste. Everybody wore big iron blunt spurs held on 
by broad straps. The rowels were an inch and over in diameter. 
There was a wide choice—anything could be had, from plain 
iron ones for a dollar to wonderful silver-inlaid beauties with 
clappers that rang against the rowels and conchas as big as a 
dollar on the carved straps. Of course one had to decide whether 
the shank should be straight, or should turn up, or down. Rea- 
sons having to do with hanging on by the cinch (when your 
horse bucked) or catching the cantle (when you left the saddle 
to pick things off the ground) were advanced for choosing one or 
the other. And there were rawhide or grass-rope riatas, and 
long hair ropes (one hopelessly expensive, incredibly soft one, of 
actual human hair), and cantinas to fit over the horn. Kenneth 
already possessed a broad Stetson hat, of course, with a carved 
leather band. 

So assiduous became his devotion to the harness shop for the 
first ten days after the purchase of Pronto, that Boyd felt called 
upon to ask Jim if the young man were not a nuisance. 

“Like to see him,” returned Jim, carefully cutting a scoop 
out of a piece of leather. 
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“Well, you go ahead and make up that saddle he wants,” said 
Boyd. “Don’t say who it’s for. Dll give it to him later for his 
birthday or Christmas or something. You sure he isn’t a 
nuisance?” 

“Not a bit,” disclaimed Jim. “Besides, I don’t believe you 
could keep him out with a fly screen.” 


sagt 


THE first Saturday of the month Kenneth was standing on 
the side veranda of the Fremont awaiting the arrival of Pronto 
when with disconcerting suddenness a wild cavalcade dashed 
around the bend in the drive and pulled up before the hitching 
rail. They brought with them a swirl of dust and noise and 
rapid motion. There were five of them on horseback, and these 
only immediately preceded a four-horse drag that took the turn 
in a grand sweep. Kenneth glanced at the driver with admira- 
tion of his skill and saw a rigid, small immaculate dark man in a 
wide Stetson hat, a carefully tied white stock, a checked cut- 
away coat, and riding breeches ending in high-heeled cowboy 
boots. He wore brown gloves. He had glittering black eyes, 
glittering white teeth, and a small moustache waxed to long, 
stiff needle points. His handling of his four was beyond praise. 
He tooled them skillfully alongside the veranda and to a halt, 
with no more than a slight raising of his gloved hands. Then 
he handed the reins to a Mexican who sat beside him but at a 
lower elevation, and descended from his perch. 

The horsemen flung themselves from the saddle and with fine 
disregard for rules and regulations as to hitching animals in the 
hotel grounds, dropped their reins over their horses’ heads and 
left them. Then they tramped boisterously across the veranda, 
laughing loudly, shouting to each other, clanking the rowels 
of their spurs against the floor; elaborately unconscious of the 
spectators, and disappeared in the bar room door. The irrup- 
tion and disappearance took place so quickly that Kenneth got 
no more than a confused impression. One had a long white 
beard and a rubicund face; one seemed to be a very large man. 

Near the hitching rail the abandoned saddle horses were toss- 
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ing their heads, rolling their eyes, shifting softly to and fro. 
They were a wild, half-broken looking lot, curly with sweat. 
The leather of the equipment was dark and shiny with use, 
and Kenneth thrilled to observe that the necks of the horns 
were deeply grooved where they had taken the strain of the rope. 
The four harnessed horses were also restless, stamping their 
feet, shifting their positions, but standing, for they were evi- 
dently well trained. The vehicle to which they were attached 
was a wonderful creation. It consisted of two front wheels 
with a seat on a superstructure about eight feet immediately 
above it, and two rather distant hind wheels attached to the rest 
of it by one solid beam. 

“Tf that ain’t the darn-foolest contraption for four horses to 
drag!’ observed a bitter voice next Kenneth’s ear. He turned 
to meet old Patterson’s bilious eye. The riding master with 
his tame animals was awaiting the gathering of his supertame 
class. ‘And look at them saddle hosses—one mess of sweat. 
Makes me sick!” 

“Who are they?” asked Kenneth. 

“Passel of darn fools that live on ranches over the mountains. 
They come in about once a month and raise hell. I don’t see 
why people stand for them. If I was marshal I bet I’d put a 
stop to ’em. I’d have them up for disturbin’ the peace and 
cruelty to animals and—there, look at that mess! Serves ’em 
right!” 

The saddle horses had, during this colloquy, begun to quarrel 
and bite. The Mexican descending from the drag attempted to 
quiet them, whereupon the supposedly well-trained four aban- 
doned the path of virtue and started to wheel off. They turned 
away from the Mexican so that in another second they would 
have got going, and then there would have ensued a really spec- 
tacular runaway, had not Kenneth darted out and seized the 
leaders’ bits. The Mexican’s shout evidently reached the noisy 
party in the bar for they piled out as rapidly as they had piled 
in. The little dark man with the waxed moustache strolled to 
the edge of the veranda. He shot a volley of Spanish at the 
Mexican under which the latter curled up. 

“Now, darling little ones,” he addressed his companions 
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caressingly, “since the first lovely exuberance of your spirits 
has spent itself, suppose you hitch that awful collection to some- 
thing, as you should have done in the first place.”’ His voice 
was slow and soft but carried a sarcastic edge, which it lost 
as his next words were addressed to Kenneth: “I have to thank 
you, sir, for your prompt action. My name is Herbert Corbell, 
You will join us, I trust.” 

Kenneth found himself in the dark, high cool aromatic interior 
of the Fremont bar, with the twinkling glasses and mirrors, 
and white-clad Barney eyeing him across the counter. 

There were a number of round tables. Some perched on these, 
some dangled their legs from the bar itself. Kenneth had a 
confused impression of a roomful of people, which was not the 
reality; Corbell held him firmly by the upper arm and halted 
him in the middle of the room. 

“Brother members of the ancient Sociedad de los Avos,” 
he said pleasantly; and at once the tumult died to absolute 
silence and all faces were turned toward him. ‘This young 
man says his name is Boyd, which I do not vouch for, of course. 
All I know is that he was to-day sent by Providence to take our 
part. He is therefore nominated Benefactor, and will be re- 
spected as such for this session only.” He turned to Kenneth 
and gravely extended his hand. “Sir, I congratulate you,” he 
said, ceremoniously, “on your election to the worshipful position 
of Benefactor.” 

Kenneth, much confused, blushed and shifted uneasily and 
wondered what he was supposed to do or say. But Corbell 
went smoothly on. 

“Allow me to introduce in turn the members of the equally 
worshipful Society. The shrinking violet on the end of the bar 
is Bill Hunter; he is native born, free up to date—though un- 
justly—fairly white though inclined toward the brick red. The 
best he does is to swell. Hop down and swell for the Benefactor, 
Bill.” 

Bill was a compact, powerfully built thick man dressed in 
black and white checks that emphasized his size, with a blond, 
sweeping moustache, and a childlike blue eye. As Corbell’s 
smooth voice ceased he obediently dropped from the end of the 
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bar. Holding his arms half crooked from his sides he pro- 
ceeded to expand his chest and contract all his mighty muscles. 
The stout cloth was instantly strained smooth around his 
mighty proportions. 

“That’s why we call him Big Bill. You should see him do 
it stripped,” continued Corbell, blandly. “He is better at that 
than at headwork. Our Bill is none too bright, I am sorry to 
say. He has little sense of humour. That will be all, Bill.” 

Hunter, without appearing to mind all this in the least, grinned 
and heaved himself back on the end of the bar. 

“The youngster over there with the long white lambrequin 
is Johnny Anderson. He is supposed to have died about ten 
years ago; but he’s too contrary to obey orders. He is one of 
those pests known as old-timers—drove stage over the gol-ding- 
dest mountains and all that sort of thing. If you don’t watch 
him very closely he’ll take you one side and tell you stories of the 
good old days. He’s a hardened old sinner who ought to know 
better than go around with us. The thing he does best is to 
drink whisky toddies, but we will not ask him to exhibit his 
skill. The long lank personage near Big Bill ought, of course, 
to be called Shorty. But he’s not. His name is Frank Moore 
and he’s chiefly noted for being the human goat. Feed a glass, 
Barney.” 

The barkeeper set out a thin edged champagne glass, empty. 

“Not in that condition,” objected Frank firmly. 

“Obey your Potentate who watches that the lamb be not 
Heeced nor that the thirsty thirst. All will be made up unto 
you in due time,” replied Corbell, cryptically. 

“Oh, very well, I rely on your good faith,” grumbled Moore. 
He picked up the empty champagne glass, bit a chunk out of it, 
chewed up the glass and appeared to swallow it. 

“The next exhibit,” proceeded Corbell without pause, and 
ndicating a little hard muscled young Englishman in tweeds, 
vell worn riding breeches, and old boots, “is William Maude St. 
clair Ravenscroft. He claims to be British and of very high 
ank, but we suspect him because every one of these names is 
pelled just the way I pronounced it. The only mitigating 
ircumstance is that he has named his ranch Bletherington 
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Towers and pronounces it Chumley Briars. So he may be all 
right after all. Now there are various others,” he said looking 
severely around the room, “but I weary. All present with one 
exception are members in good standing.” His glance rested 
on one after the other appraisingly, and they all stood grin- 
ning, waiting to see if he intended to continue his monologue. 
Kenneth’s eyes followed his. To his surprise he recognized 
Jim Paige. The harnessmaker was never away from his bench. 
He saw also a round-faced, good humoured looking young chap in 
cowboy rig. Old George Scott was there. A vapid looking 
individual in tweeds and a fore-and-aft cap, wearing a monocle 
and a flaxen moustache—one of that very rare species, the typ- 
ical stage Englishman—was looking on with an air of be- 
wilderment illy concealed under an attempt to appear knowing. 
Kenneth guessed him the one exception mentioned by Corbell. 
In fact he proved to be a visitor addressed as Sir Edgar. He 
was collecting material for a book on the country, and these 
young men had taken him up for the pleasure of seeing that he 
got it. Ravenscroft was the only member who did not look 
pleased whenever Sir Edgar came to the front. 

“Worthy Potentate,” spoke up the glass eater at length. 
“When does the Benefactor benefact?” 

“He has partly benefacted,” explained Corbell, “in stopping my 
team. It is meet that he now complete the function of his being.” 

All eyes were turned on Kenneth. An expected pause ensued. 
He was in an agony of embarrassment, for he had not the slight- 
est idea what to do. He caught Barney’s good humoured 
Trish eye. Barney made the slightest gesture as though drinking. 

“Will you gentleman join me?” invited Kenneth instantly. 

They joined him and after the confusion of ordering, crowding 
about, and getting the drinks had settled Kenneth found him- 
self, not neglected nor ignored, but simply relegated to a posi- 
tion of second importance. He had not money enough in his 
pocket to pay for the treat; but a word with Barney fixed that 
all right. Kenneth had a better chance to look about him and 
to enjoy what he saw. 

The principal business of the Society seemed to be providing 
Sir Edgar with material for his book. All the worn old “Cali- 
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fornia stories” were being trotted out for his benefit. Some 
©i these were so steep that Kenneth could not imagine any one 
taking them seriously; but the nearest the Englishman came to 
incredulity was an anxious inquiry or so. 

“T say, you’re not spoofing me now?” 

Kenneth watched him narrowly in suspicion that his in- 
nocence might be only apparent. 

“Y’m English myself,” said Ravenscroft at his elbow, dis- 
gustedly, “but this is really too much of a silly ass!” 

“Tf they believe his book in England,” observed Kenneth, 
“the score will be more than even.” 

“By Jove, I believe you’re right,” said Ravenscroft brighten- 
ing, and looking at Kenneth with a new interest. ‘And I’ll buy 
an edition and distribute it.” 

From that moment he took more part in the stuffing of 
Sir Edgar. Frank Moore was explaining that the size of Cali- 
fornia products was due to the alleged fact that a galvanic cur- 
rent running from the North Pole to South Pole—hence the 

-compass—in California for the first time ran across the land. 

“Unfortunately the rest of its course is beneath the sea,” 
said Frank didactically. ‘You have no doubt noticed, Sir Ed- 
gar, the enormous proportions of our agricultural products— 
it is all due to the influence on the soil of this galvanic current.” 

“Jolly big strawberries for breakfast,’’ murmured Sir Edgar. 
‘Big as tomatoes, *pon my word.” 

“Not as big as our tomato, pardon me,” breathed Moore with 
exquisite courtesy. “But strawberrries are hardly fair, for they 
are to a large extent non-conductors.”’ 

““Non-conductors?”’ echoed Sir Edgar. 

“Of galvanic current. Some things are better conductors 
of the current than others, and naturally they get more in- 
fluence from it and attain toa larger size. Take our pumpkins, 
for example——.”’ 

“Pumpkins?” 

“A sort of squash. You know the ordinary size of squashes— 
well these pumpkins grow to such a size that it is quite custom- 
ary to place a small pig or shoat inside. As he eats he grows, until 
he has attained his full size inside the pumpkin.” 
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“T say, you are spoofing.” 

“Not at all—in proper localities, of course, you must under- 
stand me. The growth is necessarily very rapid. On rough 
ground it is sometimes necessary to place wheels or rollers 
beneath the pumpkins.” 

“What is that for?” 

“To prevent their being worn out. You see the vines grow 
so fast that they drag the pumpkins about.” 

Even Sir Edgar’s vacuous countenance took on an expression 
of derisive incredulity. 

“You'll have to show me that, you know,” said he. 

“Tt is, unfortunately, the wrong time of year for pumpkins,” 
replied Moore. 

“Haw, haw!” cackled Sir Edgar triumphantly. 

“Darn fool!’”? muttered Corbell, in reference to Frank Moore, 
“if he doesn’t watch his step he’ll spoil the whole game!” He 
tried to catch Frank’s eye. 

But that saturnine individual knew his way about. 

“Well,” he drawled argumentatively, “there’s our asparagus. 
You know what asparagus is like, ordinarily. Out here, in 
localities where the current is strong, it grows to quite extra- 
ordinary size—quite extraordinary, I assure you. It has to be 
cut down with an axe and trucked to the railroad; and must be 
transported on flat cars.” 

“You'll have to show me that, you know,” retorted Sir Edgar. 
This seemed to have been an effective bit of repartee before. 

“Certainly,” agreed Frank, unexpectedly. “Come along.” 

He slouched out to the veranda, followed curiously by all the 
Society and its Benefactor. Alongside the garden walk, where 
it had been stowed awaiting transportation to the dump heap, 
lay a stalk of the century plant. As most people now know this 
central stalk, before it branches into flower, shoots up to a height 
of ten to twenty feet, and almost exactly resembles a stalk of fat 
asparagus. But very few people knew it then. Sir Edgar 
gazed on this monstrosity with open mouth. 

“Bah Jove, I’d never have believed it!” he gasped. “T 
should like to obtain a photograph!” 

“If you will promise to publish it in your book,” suggested 
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Frank, “I will get you a photograph of a bunch of it tied for 
market.” 

“Will you really?” 

“Oh, rawther!” breathed the enraptured Society. 

Frank evidently thought he had earned a drink by this mas- 
terly turning to account of what his quick eye had noticed on 
coming in. His pumpkin story was also thereby rehabilitated. 
But suddenly Corbell put his foot down. It was obvious that 
he was the leader of these wild spirits, evidently from sheer force 
of personality. 

“We're not here to get drunk,” he pronounced,—“at least 
not this early in the day. Programme! To the beach!” He 
turned politely to Kenneth, with no trace of the mock buffoonery. 
“Have you a horse? Yes? Suppose you ride with the others 
and I will take Jim Paige with me.” It was assumed that 
Kenneth would remain with the party, and he was very glad to 
do so. 

Corbell, the Mexican, and Jim Paige managed to squeeze them- 
selves into the airy little seat; the others leaped into their sad- 
dies; and with shattering suddenness they burst into violent 
motion down the drive. Around the corner into Main Street 
the ponies scampered headlong. Kenneth over his shoulder saw 
the drag careening drunkenly after. Then he gave his attention 
to his riding; for, good horseman that he was, he had not yet 
attained that utter abandon and recklessness that comes to those 
brought up in pursuit of wild mountain cattle. He had rather 
a confused impression of people dodging out of the way, of his 
mare skipping nimbly over or around chuck holes or obstruc- 
tions, of a whirl of dust, of more people drawing hastily aside, of 
considerable shouting—and he found himself at the beach. The 
drag stopped broadside on. The horsemen nimbly dismounted 
and began to strip the saddles from their mounts. 

“Come over here by me,” Corbell summoned him. ‘You 
don’t know this game; and it is against the rules for Benefactors 
to take part.” 

They mounted bareback and at once proceeded to pull each 
other from their seats. It was a nice display of horsemanship 
and judgment. The ponies wheeled and darted, their riders 
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clinging like Indians. ‘They snatched at each other, attempting 
surprise or tactical advantage. Occasionally they came to 
grips and wrestled. Then it was only a question of a moment or 
so before one—or both—hit the sand with a thump. It was a 
wild, fascinating, rough, rather dangerous game. The two star 
performers were Bill Hunter, by reason of his enormous strength, 
and the Englishman Ravenscroft because of his hard wiry agility. 

So interested was Kenneth that he did not observe the ap- 
proach of a grave middle-aged bearded man beautifully mounted 
on a dapple gray. He wore a long black coat and a wide black 
hat. But Corbell saw him. 

“Pinched again,” he said disgustedly—‘the sheriff!” His 
eye fell on Sir Edgar and lit with hope. With remarkable 
agility he scrambled down from his lofty perch and walked to 
meet the officer. For some time a whispered colloquy went 
on, Corbell’s hand on the mane of the gray and the sheriff bend- 
ing gravely forward to listen. Several times his eyes rested on 
Sir Edgar. At length his bearded lips parted in a reluctant 
smile. 

“All right,” he said, raising his voice so that the attentive 
participants in the suspended game might hear him. “This 
once—for the last time!” 

He swung the gray’s forefeet lightly and gracefully off the 
ground in a half circle and trotted away. 

“He has no sense of humour,” observed Corbell, looking sadly 
after him. ‘But we’ve got to behave going back. The in- 
furiated populace is laying for us with shotguns.” 

They rode back to the Fremont two by two at a walk, their 
heads bowed, holding their hats in their right hands clasped 
against their breasts. 

At the hotel Kenneth lost sight of them for a while, as they 
started off somewhere on another expedition to which they 
did not think to invite him. He was too shy to call himself to 
their attention. They reappeared for dinner at an especial 
table in the corner. There was wine in ice buckets and con- 
siderable noise. The rest of the decorous dining room looked 
indignant, amused, or scandalized. Still they were perfectly 
tespectable, except for the noise. Sir Edgar was in evening dress 
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trying very hard to enter into the spirit of the occasion. He 
drank considerably more wine than anybody else, to which 
course he was indefatigably urged by an increasingly polite and 
solicitous Frank Moore. Ravenscroft’s lean, weathered face 
showed a slight uneasiness. This was the night of the weekly 
“hop” and many of the women had on light toilettes for the 
occasion. Some of the townspeople were dining there. Corbell 
caught sight of Kenneth and waved his hand, to the latter’s 
secret delight. 

“Friends of yours?” commented Boyd. “Who are they? I 
see Jim Paige and George Scott lapping it up with the best of 
them, but I don’t recognize the others.” 

“They are ranch men from over the mountains,” answered 
Kenneth, ‘‘and they are loads of fun.” That on reflection 
was all he knew about them. 

After dinner the Sociedad adjourned directly to the bar, 
whence came wild sounds. Kenneth would much have liked 
to go see what fun or deviltry was up, but was not yet sufficiently 
out of his boyhood openly and boldly to enter a bar-room. 

The hotel “hop” began shortly after eight o’clock, which 
hour then seemed entirely pleasant and appropriate. It took 
place in the long hotel parlour, whicn had been canvased for 
the purpose, and the heavier furniture of which had been moved 
into a back hall. A Spanish orchestra consisting of a piano, a 
violin, two mandolins, and three guitars tinkled at one end. The 
guests sat in chairs lined in a row against the walls. All the 
social life of the place, old and young, was there, and if to our 
eyes the banged hair, the tight sleeves, the hour-glass figures, 
and the bustles and flounces would seem ridiculous, nevertheless 
none of these things could disguise the fresh sweet vivacious 
youth, the high colour and spirits, and the feminine daintiness 
whose alchemy can—temporarily—transfer the worst vagaries 
of fashion into charm. ‘They danced a hopping waltz that went 
round and round and round, and the schottische and polka, 
and a number of square dances. Occasionally the even tenor 
of merriment would be broken by one or the other of the mem- 
bers of the Sociedad de los Afios appearing in the doorway. They 
were always perfectly quiet and respectable; though, it must be 
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admitted, a trifle flushed; and they contented themselves with 
standing in the doorway for a few moments looking on. Never- 
theless this brief appearance always caused a flutter of un- 
easiness. Suppose one of them should leave the doorway and 
cross the floor directly at one, and ask one to dance! Horrors! 
What would one say? and what would mamma say afterward! 
The idea was shivery, exciting, perhaps not wholly unpleasant. 

It was not until nearly ten o’clock, however, that Herbert 
Corbell appeared. His dark face was not in the least flushed, 
and his bright, quick eye was thoroughly in command. Quite 
coolly he ran it over the room. Then he fulfilled the secret fears 
hope of the fluttered; he proceeded in the most leisurely fashion 
across the room straight toward the spot where sat Myra Welch. 
Myra from the ambush of her long sleepy lashes saw him coming, 
but pretended not to, and began suddenly to lavish the most 
unusual attention on her awkward campanion. For, by chance, 
Myra was doing a duty dance with John Maynard, whose callow 
attempts bored her extremely. Therefore she had, when the 
music stopped, steered him over next Mrs. Stanley, who was 
chaperoning both Dora and herself. 

Mrs. Stanley saw the approach of Corbell with a rising of the 
hackles. The uncompromising old lady disapproved of Corbell 
in every way. She did not like his waxed moustache, which she 
considered vaguely villainous and certainly affected; she did not 
like the direct, faintly quizzical concealed amusement of his 
glance; she did not like his silly superior accent nor his broad A’s; 
she did not like his clothes, which she thought of as “dudish”; 
she thoroughly disapproved of all his actions and expected the 
worst. Instantly she visualized his dancing with Myra, and 
thea walking out on the veranda or into the grounds with her, 
and not bringing her back until all hours, and that soft fool 
Myra not knowing any better than to permit it—flirtatious, 
soft, little fool!—and she responsible to Mrs. Welch—no use 
trying to drop a hint to the young people of these days; they had 
no idea whatever of propriety or obedience, What they needed 
was a good spanking—all these thoughts, and others similar, 
went through Mrs. Stanley’s head as Corbell picked his way 
across the floor. They had the effect of making her look even 
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stiffer and more formidable than ever. Mrs. Stanley had be- 
decked her tall spare frame with all the war harness of the ball- 
room, and yet one saw her still in tweeds as her best wear. 

Corbell, undismayed, was bowing before her with what she 
mentally designated as “dancing monkey manners.”” He made 
some pleasant remark to which, after glaring at him a moment, 
she returned a monosyllabic reply. Then he and Myra hopped 
off in a waltz. 

Many eyes were turned on them. Against the united suspi- 
cion of the room they did not cease dancing until the music fell; 
against all prediction Corbell did not suggest that they go out 
and look at the moon. At the end of the dance Corbell led the 
secretly chargrined Myra directly back to Mrs. Stanley. For 
several moments he stood gallantly over the two, engaging them 
in lofty converse. Then he bowed low in courtly fashion 
and left the room with the utmost dignity. Once in the big 
empty hall outside the ballroom, however, he dissolved into 
whoops of delighted laughter, bending nearly double and slap- 
ping his leg. 

“Fooled the old crab!” he cried to Kenneth, who happened 
to be passing. “Oh, didn’t I fool her!” 

He seized Kenneth by the arm and propelled him to the bar. 

“This is too rich. Come and we'll tell the boys!” 

The room was full. The members of the celebrated Sociedad 
held the centre of the floor, but the fringes and the side tables 
were occupied by secretly delighted old boys who sipped their 
drinks silently and watched the fun. Kenneth had to drink 
with them. Sir Edgar was still the centre of attention and, 
it must be conceded, Sir Edgar was pretty far along. To the 
most outrageous saying or doings he merely smiled vacuously 
and murmured protestingly: 

“T say—oh, I say!” 

Some of them, especially Frank Moore, were piling it on pretty 
thick. They were trying to get Sir Edgar to perform various 
difficult physical tricks, such as placing his feet thirty inches 
from the wall and then picking a pin out of the wall with his 
teeth. There were numbers of these—all familiar to you from 
childhood—and Frank Moore was remembering them all. 
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Sir Edgar was game, though it was doubtful if his evening clothes 
would weather the storm. Every little while Corbell pounded 
vigorously on the bar for silence and then made each man 
repeat rapidly the words: “United States twin-screw steel 
cruiser” on penalty of no more drinks for failure. Every little 
while, also, he detailed one or more to go make an appearance 
in the ballroom. 

“We must prove individually and collectively our complete 
sobriety,” he pronounced. “Sir Edgar is excused. His reputa~ 
tion is established.” 

After a time Colonel Peyton came in, courteous, old-fashioned, 
smiling. The room immediately fell silent, and those who were 
sitting or perching jumped to their feet. 

“Good evening, boys, good evening,”’ said the Colonel. ‘“‘Hay- 
ing a good time? That’s right! That’s right! Pretty noisy— 
don’t object to that—but ‘s 

Corbell turned and held up his hand. 

“United States twin-screw steel cruisers,”’ a chorus answered 
him. 

“Perfectly satisfactory, gentlemen,” said the Colonel. “Your 
honour and the honour of the house appear to be safe as usual. 
Now will you honour me by drinking a little toast to the pleasure 
of the evening; and permit me totell you how glad I am that you 
are here.” 

The Colonel, as beseemed a Kentucky gentleman raised in 
California, took a finger of bourbon in a little glass. They all 
insisted on clinking their glasses against his. The little cere- 
mony*consumed several minutes. Then they drank bottoms-up 
in silence. 

“I will wish you good evening, gentlemen,” then said the 
Colonel. “Tam very glad that you are here again.” 

“The darn old cuss really means it,” sniffled Shot Sheridan, 
the erstwhile silent member, suddenly becoming tearful and sen- 
timental. 

“Shot, you’re drunk!” Corbell accused him severely. ‘Go 
and sit at that table. Do it!-—Bill!” he said, as Sheridan showed 
signs of rebellion. 

Bill Hunter placed his huge hand on Shot’s shoulder and 
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propelled him like a child to the designated table. There was 
no resisting that mighty force. 

“Now,” continued Corbell, turning to Sir Edgar. “What are 
we going to do about this thing? Iam glad to see you boys had 
sense enough to crowd around and hide him. I should have been 
mortified to have the Colonel see him in this state. It was a 
narrow squeak. While he is not a member, still we are re- 
sponsible for him. Disgracefully pickled!” 

“Oh, I say!” protested Sir Edgar feebly. 

But Kenneth could stay no longer to see the outcome. He had 
been for some time shifting from one foot to the other in an 
agony of indecision. Kenneth had a horrible fear that the 
number of dances he was “bolting” could never be explained. 
He returned to the ballroom. When, an hour later, he looked 
into the bar it was empty—save for Sir Edgar. That peer’s 
swallow coat tails had been nailed to the wall. Sir Edgar was 
struggling feebly to get away. 

“Chuck it, old chap, chuck it!’’ Kenneth understood him to 
say. 

IV 


HoweEVER hard these joyous spirits might play, they worked 
equally hard. Only—as is always the case with such men—the 
work was done far away and out of sight where it did no good to 
their reputations. On Monday morning they had disappeared, 
and Kenneth learned from Barney that they would probably 
not reappear until the following month. They left behind them 
the clue to one gorgeous story that kept the town chuckling for 
a week, once its fragments had been pieced together. The clue 
was an inquiry by Sir Edgar, proffered so many times that at 
length its repetition aroused the curiosity of the old boys around 
the Fremont veranda. 

“Do you know Frank Moore?” he would ask, screwing in his 
monocle. ‘Rum sort of chap, now, isn’t he?” 

“Why does he pick out Frank Moore especially from that 
gang of young hoodlums?”’ speculated Saxon. 

“T’ll ask Jim Paige,” said Boyd. 

Tt seemed that there was about half way up one of the cafions 
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of the Sur a copious sulphur hot-spring. To it led a rough 
mountain road that ended in a small hotel and facilities for 
bathing. All California was full of these resorts, some of them 
quite pretentious, and all of them much scroll-sawed and white 
painted and fancy panelled as beseemed the Boss-Carpenter 
age of decoration and architecture. Most of these structures 
have fallen into complete or partial decay as men’s faith in 
mineral springs has waned and—it must be confessed—as other ~ 
road house facilities have increased. Frank Moore had invited 
Sir Edgar to sup with him that Sunday eveningat the Hot Springs 
Hotel. Sir Edgar had ridden his horse toilsomely up the steep 
mountain road just at dusk, and had been led by his host to a 
table perfectly appointed for two. When the meal had been 
served it had proved to consist entirely and solely of raw eggs 
and champagne. Moore, conversing affably, with entire lack 
of self consciousness, sucked the eggs, ate the shells, drank the 
champagne and ate the glasses. Then the two gentlemen ad- 
journed to the veranda overlooking the valley two thousand 
feet below for a short smoke; after which they rode down the 
mountain together. Sir Edgar had not emerged from his 
customary stolidity during the interesting performance; nor did 
he ever utter any comment beyond the one above quoted. 

The old life recommenced, with its riding, bathing, and buzzing 
about. Winchester Carson’s prediction that Myra would get 
Kenneth’s fraternity pin was not fulfilled. The reason was a 
damsel named Pearl Schultz. She worked in a combined bakery 
and candy shop half way down Main Street; and Kenneth, by an 
irony of fate, first encountered her when purchasing caramels 
for Myra herself! Pearl was undoubtedly good looking, with 
fresh blonde colouring, flaxen hair, large blue eyes, and a volup- 
tuously redundant figure. She was very demure and ladylike, 
almost prim in her manners, carried herself with a little self- 
conscious stiffness, and answered Kenneth’s easy young-man- 
of-the-world advances with admirable and polite brevity. 
Nevertheless even in that first interview some subtle attraction, 
some fascination drew his interest. She was exceedingly good te 
look at, after her fashion, was starchily clean in her pink wash 
dress, and piqued his curiosity as to what lay behind her demure 
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and conventional replies to his remarks. He got inte the habit 
of dropping in at the Kandy Kitchen daily, on one excuse or 
another—purchasing candy—or even buns when his funds were 
low—that he hardly knew what to do with. There swiftly 
grew in his spirit one of those strange, purposeless, absorbing 
fascinations peculiar to extreme youth. It was in no sense the 
pursuit of a more sophisticated man. Kenneth had no clear 
idea of what he wanted of Pearl. He liked her looks; he felt the 
lure of the unexplored in her novelty. He had a rough general 
knowledge of how girls like Dora Stanley would look upon most 
things, and—within broad limits—how they would act. Pearl 
belonged to a different genus. What lay beneath the prim stiff- 
ness of her exceedingly proper manner? What signified the 
side looks she gave him with her big, staring eyes? 

It took Kenneth nearly a week of brief purchasing visits and 
the employment of his most killing facetiousness, to break 
through this first reserve. At his jokes Pearl in the beginning 
stared coolly; but after she had learned his name and had be- 
come accustomed to his personality she would giggle and exclaim: 

“Lord, Mr. Boyd, but ain’t you too ridiculous!” 

Then she began to answer him back; and after the delivery 
of her repartee she had a trick of catching her lower lip with an 
even row of little white teeth, and looking at him wide-eyed 
to see how he would take it. Kenneth found this delightful. 

Nevertheless the Kandy Kitchen became a most unhandy 
meeting ground. People were always coming in to get waited 
upon in the most annoying fashion, and took the most useless 
time fussing over their silly purchases, serenely oblivious to a 
glaring young man in the background. And then, too, the 
counter with its glass cases was always between them. Somehow 
it cut off confidences, as a sort of barrier against really getting 
together and talking. Kenneth had as yet no idea nor thought 
of man-handling Pearl, but it would be rather pleasant not to 
have that old counter between them. 

“What time do you get out of this hole, anyhow?” he asked 
her. 

“We don’t close until six o’clock,” she told him. 

That was an awkward hour for Kenneth. His absence or, 
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tardiness at the early hotel dinner would not be objected to, of 
course; but it would be commented upon and would require 
some sort of explanation, however light. 

““Can’t I see you then?” he asked, nevertheless. 

“Oh, I’ve got to go right straight home to dinner, and then to 
help Mama with the dishes!” 

Kenneth had a bright idea. 

“Well, you don’t stay open on Sunday!” he pointed out. ‘“ Will 
you go for a walk with me on Sunday?” 

She considered a moment, looking down, the wild rose on her 
fair cheek deepening. 

“T should be very pleased to,” she decided primly. 

“Where do you live?” asked Kenneth. 

But for some reason she did not want to tell him that. 

“T will meet you at the beach near the wharf at three o’clock,” 
she told him; nor would she consider any other arrangement. 

Kenneth was on the beach fifteen minutes before the hour. 
A little past three she joined him. She had on a little shell- 
shaped hat thrust forward low over her bang, a voluminous 
plaited cloth skirt with bustle, and a thin knit jersey—then a 
new fashion—that defined frankly the upper lines of her figure. 
She was walking very demurely, her hands crossed in front, the 
muscles of her shoulders held rigid. To Kenneth’s boyish hail 
she replied: 

“Tam very pleased to see you to-day, Mr. Boyd.” 

They turned up the hard beach and fell into step. Kenneth 
realized with a little start of surprise that she was a much smaller 
girl than he had thought—indeed, the top of her quaint forward- 
tilting hat was not much above his shoulder. The Kandy 
Kitchen surroundings had invested her with a fictitious height. 

The tide was low. A hard, wide, dark-brown beach offered 
itself as a boulevard, shining, and with occasional puddles in 
depressions as though it had just been raining. A single line 
of surf close to shore heaved itself wearily to the height of a 
foot or so, and fell as though letting go all holds after the per- 
formance of a duty. The wash crept stealthily up its required 
distance, and retired with a faint rattling of little stones. Gulls 
wheeled on motionless wing. Every log mooring-buoy of the 
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fishing boats accommodated a row of black cormorants. Surf 
ducks rode just outside the lazy breakers, or sprawled on the 
peach whence they hitched themselves awkwardly and pain- 
fully at the approach of Pearl and Kenneth. Long strings of 
kelp were flung in graceful festoons across the sands. 

“T think the beach is elegant,” said Pearl. “TI just adore this 
salt smell.” 

“Salt smell!”? jeered Kenneth, “rotten kelp and dead fish 
and things—that’s what makes your ‘salt sea air’!” 

“T think you’re just horrid!” she cried, giving him a little push. 

Kenneth was full of spirits, and gambolled about like a colt. 
He shied pebbles at the surf ducks to see them dive; he selected 
flat stones and sent them skipping across the water; he found 
an admirable kelp skipping rope and used it with all the half- 
forgotten steps of his childhood. Pearl walked demurely straight 
ahead, duly admiring or exclaiming, but abating in no jot her air 
of perfect and painful propriety. It was pose that in her be- 
came a provocative quaintness. Kenneth was intrigued by it; 
it was outside his experience of girls. He did not know exactly 
what it meant. One thing, it certainly did mot stand for awk. 
wardness or embarrassment, for Pearl gave an impression of 
complete self-possession. Gradually a desire came to him to 
break through, to penetrate to the reality beneath it, whatever 
that might be. He began to tease her; to dash in, push her, and 
dash out again in avoidance of her retributive slap. He made a 
lasso out of kelp, and roped her—after many attempts. He 
caught sandcrabs and tried to scare her with them, With all 
this he managed to fluster her, succeeded in deepening the wild 
rose colour of her cheeks, even mussed up a bit her Sunday cor- 
rectness of raiment. But though she protested in pretended 
anger, though she slapped at him when he pranced within reach 
not once did she lose her air of quaint, prim sedateness. 

After a mile the beach was closed where the cliffs began. A 
picturesque pile called Gull Rock acted as the barrier. At high 
tide the surf, aroused slightly from its low-tide laziness, dashed 
over this barrier in clouds of spray. At low tide, however, there 
were left exposed about its fringes little inlets of bare sand, 
ledges streaming with the long green hair of the sea, clear pools 
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beneath the surface of which lay tidy gardens like wax under 
glass; and the wash sucked back and forth perfunctorily as 
though tired. It was a famous clambering place, for it was full 
of cavelets and foot and hand holds, and unexpected nooks where 
one might sit and look seaward. A bold horseman, taking 
instant advantage of the waves, might dash around the foot 
of Gull Rock and so find himself below the cliffs on the other 
side. Kenneth had never done this, for the simple reason that 
in the other direction the beach extended almost unbroken for 
nearly twenty miles. 

Pearl seemed to know well the possibilities of Gull Rock. 
Following her lead Kenneth found himself on a tiny ledge with 
just room comfortably for two to sit. It had a back hollowed 
to fit, and a place for the feet, and it looked straight out to sea 
with a suck of waters immediately below. But the best feature 
of it was that it could be reached only by the one route they had 
taken, which involved a scramble that would be plainly audible 
before the intruder could come into sight. 

““Isn’t this a wonder!” cried Kenneth. “Made to order! How 
did you happen to know of it?” 

But Pearl, discreetly, did not answer this question. She 
disposed herself with great deliberation, spread her skirts with 
care and leaned back against the rocky wall. 

“T always like it here,” she commented. “It seems to be sort 
of private.” 

She was staring fixedly out to sea. The angle of vision of the 
human eyes being whatever it is, she could not—theoretically— 
see what Kenneth was doing. Asa matter of fact Kenneth was 
looking her over, and she was perfectly aware of it. He was 
thinking that she was better looking than he thought, with her 
fair skin, her faint colouring, her gleaming hair, her saucy little 
hat pushed down over her brow, her wide, dreaming eyes. The 
pose she had taken, with her hands clasped back of her head, 
threw into relief all the fine lines of her full but firm figure, and 
the tight fitting “jersey” gave them all their value. Kenneth. 
in his attitude toward any he considered “nice’’ girls, was as 
free from actual sex impulse as any young man of his age; and 
Pearl was most certainly a “nice” girl; nevertheless he exX- 
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perienced a warm, breath-taking, generalized sort of attraction 
toward her that he would have repudiated indignantly as sex 
attraction, yet which was indubitably due neither to his aesthetic 
sense nor his appreciation of her sparkling conversation. 

Indeed, after a dozen sentences the conversation rather lag- 
ged. They stared out to sea lulled by the ebb and flow of 
the water and the slow wheeling of gulls. Kenneth dropped 
his hand to his side and unexpectedly found it in contact with 
Pearl’s. Her hand was a good one, soft and pink, unroughened 
by coarse work. Kenneth experienced a sudden, pleasurable 
tingling shock; Pearl appeared to be quite unconscious of this 
contact. She did not withdraw her hand for some moments, 
during which Kenneth sat almost breathless. Then she raised 
it quite naturally to adjust her hair, and when that operation was 
finished, she dropped it in her lap. Had she noticed? and was 
she offended? Kenneth did not know. 

The affair ran its usual course. Kenneth had been through 
such things before with ‘“‘summer girls” in the East. But what 
differentiated this from all the others was the girl’s puzzling 
personality. She was so very prim and stiff and precise in her 
movements, the choice of her phrases; had such strange in- 
hibitions and conventions which she insisted on, and such a 
disregard of other conventions which Kenneth had heretofore 
looked upon as essential! Her very reticence added flavour 
to her concessions. It was like a scarlet lining to a nun’s robe. 
Kenneth soon found that she did not particularly object to his 
holding her hand, in fact would as soon hold his hand in public 
except that it might make people laugh. She made more 
fuss about his arm about her waist, but after due and decent 
struggle permitted him to sit so. But she became truly indig- 
nant when he tried to kiss her; and meant it. 

“T’d like to know what kind of a girl you think I am!” she 
cried indignantly to the bewildered young man, whose simple 
creed saw absolutely no difference in kind between the one caress 
and the other. Ifa girl let you put your arm around her, surely 
she’d let you kiss.her! ‘‘ You must have a very low opinion of 
me! The idea!” and it took him some time to smooth her down. 

But these bewildering inconsistencies certainly added zest 
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to the chase. Kenneth spent more and more of his time dang- 
ling about the Kandy Kitchen girl. He developed many of the 
symptoms of love; being uneasy when he was away from her, 
uneasy in a different way when he was with her. He had the 
going-going-gone feeling at the diaphragm when the appointed 
hour neared, and he developed extraordinary small jealousies 
as to the wearing of pins, rings, and knicknacks. Pearl had his 
fraternity pin. 

“You'll have to take off that other junk if you wear my frat 
pin,” said Kenneth, in reference to various bangles, clasps, and 
similar gee-gaws bestowed by other young men. Though 
Kenneth by virtue of his awesome social class had the inside 
track he was not the only one in the running. 

“They were given to me by my gentlemen friends,” Pearl 
rubbed it in, “and I certainly shall wear them. I don’t know 
that I care for your pin.” 

“Tt isn’t that I mind who gave them to you,” argued Kenneth, 
froma high plane. ‘It doesn’t make any difference to me. But 
you don’t realize that my Fraternityis a very old Institution. It’s 
been founded since 1826, and it’s got more famous men as Broth- 
ers than any other frat in the world.. And you won’t find chap- 
ters in every little jay college either. We only have eighteen 
chapters all told, but whenever you seea Kappa Omega Pi chapter 
you'll know that it is the best frat in that college. It isn’t just 
only a silly club. It has high Ideals. I can’t tell you about it, 
because all that is Secret, but if you knew about it you’d realize 
that it has the highest kind of aims and ideals. A girl ought 
really not to wear our frat pin at all. There used to be a rule 
against it, but that was modified at the Cleveland convention. 
Now they’re permitted to wear it, but they can’t wear any other 
frat pin at the same time. Wearing it makes you a Kap Sister, 
you see.” 

“But these others aren’t frat pins,” objected Pearl. 

“They’re practically the same thing. There isn’t any co‘lege 
here, and these fellows haven’t been to college, or they would 
be frat pins,” returned Kenneth with convincing logic. 

The upshot was that the miscellaneous hardware disappeared 
and was replaced by Kenneth’s shining emblem. 
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“Tf you're a real Kap Sister,” said Kenneth, “you ought to 
wear it night and day. It ought never to leave you.” 

“Tl pin it on my night gown,” said Pearl, impressed. 

Kenneth fastened the jewelled emblem with hands that trem- 
bled slightly, for he was about to make a very daring proposi- 
tion. 

“Of course you know,” he said, trying in vain to steady his 
voice, “that when you become a Kap Sister I ought to teach you 
the secret grip.” 

He leaned forward suddenly and kissed her. 

“You—you—what do you mean by that!’ she demanded in 
a choking voice, her face scarlet. 

“Tt’s the grip—the Sister’s grip,” Kenneth hastened to explain. 
“Tf you’re a Kap Sister, that’s the secret grip.” 

“Secret grip!” she repeated scornfully. 

“Yes, it is. Truly! Listen here,” and Kenneth hummed to 
the tune of the Last Cigar those gay and disarming verselets 
written in a moment of inspiration by some questing college 
Lothario: 


“And when they seek to join us 

The way we do is this: 

We put our arms around their waist 
And give their lips a kiss. 

And if they dare to murmur 
Or ask the reason why, 

We tell them ’tis the secret grip 
Of Kap’ Omega Pi.” 


Pearl pretended to be convinced. 

Of course they: plucked petals to the tune of loves-me, loves-me- 
not; and crossed the similar letters from their names to some 
sort of the amatory count. 

Their meetings gained a certain fictitious element of the 
clandestine due to the fact that Pearl would never allow him to 
discover her home.. She met him always either at the beach or 
the park. Pearl’s father and mother were decidedly plain folk 
who sat about in shirt sleeves and dressing sacks respectively: 
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and while Pearl told herself that she was not ashamed of them, 
still there was no sense in bringing their surface drawbacks to the 
attention of this aristocratic young man; at least not just at the 
first. The element of the clandestine instilled into Kenneth’s 
candid spirit a certain discomfort, an uneasiness, that was not 
shared in the slightest degree by his self-possessed companion. 
They sat for long hours in a rather sickly, sentimental haze, 
leaning against each other, occasionally exchanging a kiss. It 
was delicious, but the situation would hardly have been under- 
stood, Kenneth felt, by Dora Stanley, for example—or even his 
father, for that matter. 


V 


CaLtFornIA has always been hospitable. Had Patrick Boyd 
and his son so wished, they might have dined any and every- 
evening in one or another of the roomy wooden dwellings that 
housed the “first families” of the town. Asa matter of practise 
they did drive to such places two or three times a week, hitching 
their horse with the others to the commodious rails provided, 
dusting their shoes with the feather duster that hung by every 
door pull, and nodding cheerfully to the white-robed Chinaman 
who let them in. Only on rare occasions did these people give 
dinner parties. Most of the entertainments I am describing 
included the whole family from oldest to youngest, and also the 
entire families of the guests. They were clan affairs, and while 
they were not particularly lively for the younger people, the 
latter did not mind that for they did their real playing with each 
other during the day times and at the Fremont “hops.” 

One small group, however, broke with this tradition. They 
gave dinners, with selected guests, and a certain formality of 
dress and procedure. This was due to the initiative of Mrs, 
Gordon Carlson. 

Mrs. Gordon Carlson was a willowy, bendy, uncorseted 
woman in her thirties, affecting very large hats, an intense man- 
ner, long earrings of jade,anda clinging, individual style in dress. 
She was “up” in all intellectual movements. Her husband was a 
poet, and one with a very genuine voice. He was also a hard 
rider, a trem-ndous climber of mountains, a redoubtable poker 
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player, an enthusiastic hunter and fisherman, and a conscientious 
punisher of booze. His poems were exquisite, but he con- 
cealed the side of him that produced them as though it were a 
vice. The fact that he was large, burly, and redfaced helped him 
in this. Gordon Carlson would have resented being called a 
poet as he would have resented an epithet. He was sick and 
tired of poets, and he did everything he could think of in the way 
of rude, rough coarse things to prove that he did not belong to 
that breed. In the long run it spoiled his hand and greatly 
limited his output, which was a tremendous pity. 

Kenneth fell under Mrs. Carlson’s eye at one of the Fremont 
hops, and made an impression. 

“The young Keats!” she murmured to Mrs. Iredell, her right 
bower. ‘We must have him with us!” 

So Kenneth received his invitation and in due time pre- 
sented himself, correctly attired, at the Carlson door. 

He began to be awed at once. The whole place was dim. You 
could hardly see anything. There were queer paintings, and 
very dark, carved woodwork, and vases on wabbly pillars, anda 
faint aromatic smell as of incense. Mrs. Carlson swayed to 
meet him. Her black hair was parted smoothly in the middle 
and the braids wound around her head crown-wise—a sufficient 
departure from the universal choice between a square “bang” 
and a friz; earrings of jade almost touched her shoulder; 
her gown was of black and fitted closely, in defiance of the 
fashion. To display a plat-white skin it was cut very low, and 
yet the impression of Mrs. Carlson’s figure was such that one felt 
it could have gone even lower without much damage. She ad- 
dressed Kenneth in a low, deep, rich voice several tones below a 
contralto. 

“Tam so glad that you could come,” she told him. She turned 
at once to the dim shadows. ‘I want you to meet the members 
of our little group. And to you, dear friends, I have brought the 
embodiment of the Spirit of Youth, the hyacinthine boy! Mrs. 
Tredell, may I present Mr. Boyd.” 

Kenneth very awkard, much embarrassed, bowed toward the 
fussy, fat, severe looking little woman. 

“And Mr. Oliver Iredell.” She turned to Kenneth in an 
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audible “aside.” ‘You are of course familiar with his Cynthia of 
Samothrace.” The person designated materialized momentarily 
from the dimness as a tall, slim gray man crowned by a mop of 
back-thrust hair and wearing eyeglasses with wide black rib- 
bons. He looked as though everybody should know all about 
him and Cynthia of Samothrace and as Kenneth had never 
heard of either he felt uncomfortable about it. 

In like manner he met Herbert Delmore, also tall and slim, 
but bald as a boulder, with a white ascetic face and long white 
hands; and Burton Hallowell who looked like a pink cherub with 
a vandyke beard. 

“I’m so sorry that Gordon cannot be with us to-night,” Mrs. 
Carlson went on smoothly. “He was almost heartbroken. Some 
tiresome business came up.”’ She conveyed skillfully the im- 
pression that normally Carlson would be doing the honours at the 
head of his board. As a fact the poet was at that moment 
exactly where he always was when his wife gave one of her 
“damn intellectual parties,’—in the room back of the Fremont 
bar trying to make a sceptical Jim Paige believe he held at least 
four kings. 

One other slipped in at the last moment, just as they were 
about to move into dinner, a girl about Kenneth’s age wearing a 
straight smock with a border of Greek design and squarely bobbed 
hair. Her skin was very white, her lips very red, her eyes were a 
turquoise green and held an expression of utter and somewhat 
disdainful weariness. Kenneth found himself beside her as they 
moved toward the dining room. She, as well as Mrs. Carlson, 
proved to possess a deep rich mahogany voice, the only difference 
being that Mrs. Carlson’s was naturally so while Miss Wills had 
arrived at her depths by careful cultivation. 

“You are new here,” she stated to Kenneth. ‘You will love it. 
In this simple out-of-doors we meet again, after all these cen- 
turies, the spirit of shepherd Greece. Do you walk?” 

“A little; I ride more.” 

“But you must walk. It isso much more intimate. To-day 
I met such a sympathetic tree.” 

“Huh?” ejaculated Kenneth, startled out of his politeness. 

She favoured him with a long, slow stare. 
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“Oh, I beg pardon,” she said, dropping her voice a tone or so 
in richness. “I thought you belonged,” and she turned to him 
a white shoulder. 

At table Kenneth, to his relief, found himself separated from 
this formidable young person, and placed between Mrs. Iredell 
and his hostess. At first the conversation was general. It had 
to do with poetry as anart. A bitter controversy arose between 
Oliver Iredell and Herbert Delmore. Delmore maintained that 
poetry should be the natural medium of expression, that un- 
spoiled men would normally express themselves in poetry of 
one form or another, that primitive man did in essence so ex- 
press himself; and in support he quoted from primitive folk-lore 
and literature at astonishing length. Iredell on the other 
hand stood stoutly for the sacredness of poetry. His thesis 
seemed to maintain that the art was so very holy that it was a 
profanation for any one below the rank of Shakespeare or Dante 
to touch it at all. He did not quote, but he extemporized a 
wonderful and eloquent argument. The sentiment of the table 
appeared to be with him. Miss Wills flamed into eagerness, 
leaning forward across the table to hurl her grenades almost 
breathlessly: 

“Yes, yes; and remember what Matthew Arnold says,’’—she 
could quote extensively, too. 

Kenneth had nothing to contribute. It was beyond him. 
He could not remember a single quotation on any subject, let 
alone the one before the house. The Night before Christmas was 
the only visitor to his distracted brain, and he could not see how 
to work that in, and he had grave doubts of its reception in any 
case. So he looked intelligent until:he ached behind the ears, 
and was agonizedly embarrassed because he had no word to say. 
He need not have been self-conscious about that. These people 
needed listeners more than they needed reinforcements. 

The discussion died down slowly into a victory for Iredell. 
Poetry, it was agreed, was a Sacred Art; and nobody below the 
rank of Shakespeare or Dante should fool with it. There ensued 
a short silence while everybody ate soup. 

“Have you been doing anything lately, Oliver?” Mrs. Carlson 
then asked in her deep voice. 
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“Nothing very much, lately. It has been a barren time,” 
confessed Iredell wearily. ‘The ideas hover but they are vague, 
formless, they will not take the classical shape. Since I saw you 
last, dear lady, I have done only one little sonnet.” 

“T should so love to hear it!”’ breathed Mrs. Carlson. “Didn’t 
you bring it with you? You know I will never forgive you, if 
you did not!” 

Mr. Iredell admitted that he just happened to have a copy 
with him; and, on further urging, he pulled it from his pocket. 
A wild wayward thought swooped across Kenneth’s mind, caus- 
ing him to choke in his soup. According to Iredell’s own 
argument poetry was too sacred for anybody but Shakespeare 
and Dante; here was Iredell himself preparing to read an original 
poem—ergo? He glanced about for sympathy in this thought, 
but met only surprise and question 

It was a silly thought 

He listened to Iredell’s sonnet and was tremendously im- 
pressed. Indeed, he thought it quite one of the best things he 
had ever heard, and his opinion for Iredell grew to a vast respect 
and admiration. Kenneth was not one of those to whom writing 
of any kind comes easy, though he read much. He was young. 
Tredell’s poem was a good journeyman poem built according to 
specifications that never fail to bring results. Its scansion and 
rhymes were conventionally perfect: and Iredell could read with 
effect. Its base was a commonplace platitude of morality in 
Greek dress, and it contained a number of polysyllabic, un- 
usual and exceedingly melodious words. The effect on Kenneth 
was of a great piece of work. 

Delmore, who had listened attentively, his head on one side, 
pounced upon a detail of quantities of a transposed Greek word 
offering a substitute. Everybody agreed that the meanings were 
sufficiently alike, but the connotations !! Kenneth, beyond 
his depth, caught at an understandable straw: he remembered 
that Longfellow had used that same word somewhere, and said 
so. This remark produced a flat silence. 

“Still Longfellow has done some good lines,” said Mrs. Carlson, 
after a moment. 

They settled the point only by abandoning it to pursue a 
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subject on which they seemed to be in agreement. This was the 
work of Giovanni Asperoni. Kenneth gathered that this must 
bea poet. He had flourished in the sixteenth century and ap- 
parently had been completely forgotten by the world until Peter 
Younger, the publisher, had brought him out in hand-made paper, 
deckel-edged, with three-inch margins and Stowcroft binding. 
The edition had been limited to 121 copies, after which the plates 
had been destroyed. The present company was enthusiastically 
in agreement as to Asperoni. Not only in form, thought, im- 
agery, and sheer inspiration was he the superior of all modern 
writers, but the best of modern poetry was modelled directly 
upon him. Kenneth felt himself cast into outer intellectual 
darkness because he had never heard of the Italian. At this 
point, unexpectedly, up spoke Hallowell, who had contributed 
little but sapient strokings of his vandyke beard. He advanced 
and defended the hypothesis that the Greeks had done all 
aesthetic things perfectly; that it is useless to attempt to im- 
prove upon perfection; therefore we should cease a vain attempt 
to produce art and should give all our time to study and inter- 
pretation of Greek art. This was rather a bombshell. It was 
necessary to one’s intellectual reputation to exalt the Greek— 
and yet as producers of one form of modern art 

They compromised at length by excepting poetry from this 
sweeping relegation. Poetry was the only true art of interpreta- 
tion: and it was necessary that each age interpret to itself the 
eternal truths that Greece had embodied as generalizations. 
This ingenious way out was suggested by Miss Wills. 

But Delmore, who was secretly still a little sulky over Iredell’s 
having read a poem while he had not, interposed obstinately: 

“‘T can see how for form—in sculpture and architecture—and 
politics and drama we can go back to the Greeks, but how about 
colour, atmosphere—painting, in short?” 

This plunged them into a tremendous argument. They 
talked Pre-Raphaelite, and Rennaissance, and Perugino, and 
Fra Angelico and forty-eleven old masters, with theories of 
light, colour, symbolism thrown in. Kenneth knew not even 
the common terms of painting. He took cover and stayed 
under, and when the party finally broke up he went back to the 
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hotel in a curiously mixed state of mind. He felt ignorant and 
uncomfortable and uneducated and outclassed; yet he was 
elated over the chance to mingle with such superior, intelligent, 
and inspired people. 

He found his awe shared by his usual companions. 

“Good grief! Dining at the Carlson’s!” cried Dora Stanley. 
“Td no more dare go there than fly! They make me feel like a 
worm, a positive worm!” 

Several times he came across one or the other of them and 
with them exchanged grave bows; but he was not again invited 
to dine with them, and he felt crushed and humble enough to 
withdraw the Bhavaghad Gita, a volume of Walter Pater and a 

random-selected title of Matthew Amold from the public library. 

He might for a brief period have become a recluse and a student 
had not the Sociedad de los Afios come again to town on its 
monthly bust. 

They greeted Kenneth cordially enough, but made no move 
toward including hizn in their intimacy. Nevertheless, fascinated 
by the anticipation of the unexpected he tagged modestly behind 
them into the bar, where he withdrew to a spectator’s position 
at one of the round tables. 

Bill Hunter let out a howl that shook the gas chandeliers. 

“Look who’s here,” he yelled, bearing down on an individual 
leaning against the bar talking to Barney. This was a well-built 
man of medium height, with a wind-reddened face, a flaxen 
moustache, and bright blue eyes. One would have taken him 
for a ranchman, or—better still—a deep-sea sailor. He began 
at once to speak distinctly but very rapidly. 

“T warn you I go armed and I shall not hesitate to defend my- 
self. Barney give me that mallet. If you lay a finger on me I'll 
break it over your iron head, you big chunk of pig-meat. Stand 
off, I tell you! I mean business!” 

He flourished the beer mallet threateningly, his blue eyes 
flashing. 

“Stand off!”” commanded Corbell from the doorway. “He'll 
dots 

“Of course [ll do it! Do you think I’m going to be man- 
handled by a bunch of mucker hoodlums just for a little thing like 
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mayhem or murder? Not me! That’s better. Now you can 
approach and greet me like little gentlemen.” 

He dropped his mallet and they gathered about him. 

“Explain yourself,” said Corbell. “Where were you last 
month?” 

“East.” 

“East! Poor old devil. What did you do that for?” 

“Couldn’t do it by mail. But it paid. Have a drink.” 

“Wise man that came out of the East,” chirped Shotwell 
Sheridan, and then looked surprised when they burst into 
mingled laughter and applause. 

“Out of the mouths of babes—he actually doesn’t know he 
did it,” remarked the stranger, dryly. 

After a time, out of the press, Frank Moore emerged and 
sat on the edge of the table next Kenneth. He nodded in so 
kindly a fashion that Kenneth felt encouraged to question him. 

“That?” answered Frank, surprised. “Don’t you know him? 
That’s Gordon Carlson.” 

“Why!” cried Kenneth startled, ‘I thought he was a poet.” 

Frank turned to him gravely, his usual air of dry raillery fall- 
ing from him. 

“He zs a poet, son, make no mistake in that. Have you 
never read any of his stuff? No? Well, you’re the only man 
here who hasn’t. Get you a set of them. They’re good he 
stuff, what amancanbiteon. Lord! but hecandoit. Hunt up 
one called The Dogie. That'll put hair on your chest. And if 
you like the pretties read The Meadow Lark.” 

Kenneth could not adjust so quickly. He looked absolutely 
bewildered. Moore chuckled. 

“T know his wife—I dined at his house the other evening,” 
Kenneth managed at last. 

The dry quizzical look returned to Moore’s face. He ques- 
tioned Kenneth further; and at last lifted up his voice above the 
din. 

“Gordy!” he called. ‘“‘Gordy, come here!” 

The poet disentangled himself and sauntered over, grinning 
pleasanily. 

“JT want Mr. Boyd to meet you,” said Moore. “Now look 
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here, Gordy, this a pretty good sort of young fellow. He ain’t 
got any tenor voice nor such physical disabilities. He was our 
last month’s Benefactor, and we like him. But he’s been to 
dinner with the Pet Poets, and he thinks they are great people. 
You’ve simply got to uncork a little professional jealousy.” 

“T’m glad to meet you, Mr. Boyd,” said Carlson sincerely. 
“Are you by any chance a writer or an artist?” 

“The best thing he draws is his health, and the best thing he 
writes is a check,” interposed Frank. ‘But he can ride a horse 
a little, and he’s got a popgun he says will shoot—a sixteen gauge 
Scott, Gordy, think of that! sixteen! I want to go out and see if 
a peashooter that size will killa quail! And he’s got nice healthy 
instincts; and he was being took care of good until lately. We 
taught him to buy a drink or two and I understand Pearl is 
giving him a little attention,” continued this astonishing person 
calmly, “so you see his education is in good experienced hands. 
No, he don’t do none of these tricks. He’s just cast for the 
‘hyacinthine boy’—that’s it, ain’t it, son?” 

Kenneth, overwhelmed by all this crash of preconceptions, 
could only stammer something incoherent. 

“Now, Gordy,” pursued Moore, “just answer me a few ques- 
tions honestly, to save this kid’s immortal soul. What kind of a 
poet is Oliver Iredell?” 

(7 Punk! ? 

6c Why? oP) 

Carlson turned fully to Kenneth and addressed him solely, 
in the gentlest and kindliest tones: 

“You see, he is not a poet at all. He isa skillful versifier with 
a good classical education. Have you seen his work?” 

“T heard him read a sonnet the other evening.” 

“Exactly. It was probably an excellent school-room example 
of a sonnet, and it probably began ‘As one who— He takes any 
moral commonplace—like be good and you’ll be happy—, he 
transposes them to ancient Greece, clothes them in classic im- 
agery, and embodies them in a standard verse form. A poem 
that is truly a poem must have either originality of thought, in- 
spiration of sentiment, or sheer beauty of form. A great poem 
has all of them.” 
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“Professional jealousy,” interposed Moore. ‘Time presses. 
We will skip the other Pets. Let’s get down to cases. Puncture 
the high-falutin’ and then we’ll get back to our drinks.” 

“T suppose he means the type of pseudo-intellectual conversa- 
tion they indulge in—sacred art of poetry, the Divine Greeks, 
and all the rest of it. That stuff impress you?” 

Kenneth turned red but he answered valiantly. 

“Yes, it did. I drew some books from the library and was 
trying to read up.” 

“Good for you!” cried Carlson, with quickened interest; but 
it was evident his exciamation did not refer to the books. “Did 
you ever read one of these big thick scientific dog books? They 
have so much to say about ventilation and diet and water and 
shelter and Lord knows what that when you ge? through you 
wonder how you ever dared keep a dog at all. Same way with 
art in general. When I lived East I belonged to The Gramercy, a 
club of those connected with the arts. There was always a 
crowd of men in the leather chairs discussing very profoundly 
all the fine points of writing a book. They talked of balance and 
proportion and relation and about two hundred things of the 
kind, and they got in so deep that I couldn’t follow them. After 
I had listened to them a while I realized that I knew nothing 
whatever about how to write a book. And then I began to 
enquire around. Not a single one of those easy chair experts 
had ever written a book.”’ He laughed amusedly. “I had at 
that time written three without knowing how; and they seemed 
to get by with the critics at that.” 

“Puncture the dear old Greeks,” urged Moore. 

“No, I won’t puncture the dear old Greeks,” returned 
Carlson. “The dear old Greeks were all right, and I am for 
them. But they didn’t do all there is to be done because 
they didn’t have either the materials nor the experience to do 
it with.” 

“T suppose they embodied perfectly the great fundamental 
truths,” suggested Kenneth, parroting some of the talk he had 
heard. 

“These great fundamental truths as you call them are very 
few in number. Their combinations and reactions vary in- 
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finitely according to the conditions of the particular time in 
which they are examined. Do I make myself clear?” 

“T think I see what you mean,” replied Kenneth, slowly. 

“Well, this is no place for a discussion. Think it over. Who’s 
the particular poet just now?” 

seh Seow) 

“They generally have some obscure nonentity they quote as 
the greatest ever.”’ 

“Oh, yes! Giovanni Asperoni.’”’ 

“Giovanni Asperoni!”? repeated Carlson, with a shout of 
laughter. “Never heard of him!” 

“Oh, haven’t you?” cried Kenneth, delighted. ‘I’m glad. 
Neither had I.” 

“T got me a poet once and sprung him on them,” said Frank, 
gravely. “He went fine.” 

“Tell Mr. Boyd about him,” urged Carlson. 

“JT went with the Pet Poets once,” grinned Moore. “It was 
some time ago. I wasn’t no hyacinthine boy, you understand, 
but I was a wild free soul, I think it was. Well, they snowed 
me under so far I didn’t even have no breath hole. That Iredell 
woman started in on me with the soup. Says she: ‘Mr. Moore, 
what in your opinion was the influence of the early Egyptian 
mysteries on the Rosicrucians?’” 

“What did you tell her?” asked Kenneth, laughing. 

“T told her it wasn’t a marker on the influence of the Brazilian 
Aztecs on modern occultism. But they had a dago poet then, 
too, and they shot me so full of holes with him that if I’d fell 
down in the gutter any peddlar would have picked me up for a 
colander. That Wills girl would spring one of those as one who 
lines on me and say, ‘of course you remember how the rest goes, 
and when I said, no ma’am, I didn’t, she gave me one of those Lo, 
the poor insect looks, and I’d peek up at her from under the edge 
of my plate. She got me hostile after a while, and when I left 
the pen all raw and bleeding I said to myself, ‘I’ll get you, young 
woman’; so I did.” 

“How?” begged Kenneth. 

“T got me a little private dago poet of my own, and sprung 
him on them.” 
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“T wouldn’t know where to look one up,”’ Kenneth confessed. 

“Hell, I didn’t look him up, I made him up,” explained 
Frank. ‘He sure was good! I picked him a good name off 
three dago fishermen down at Largo’s, and I wrote him a bunch 
of these as one who first lines. You know,” confided Frank, 
“it’s plumb easy to write first lines to sonnets; it’s the rest of 
?em that stump you. All you have to do is to get ’em sort of 
solemn, like as one who died without his trousers on. Then next 
time I got invited—they invited me twice—I waited until the 
right time and then pulled my dago. ‘Miss Wills,’ says I—you 
bet I can do the flossy when I want to, can’t I, Gordy?—‘that is 
indeed a beautiful thing. But I don’t need to ask you if you 
remember the lines by John Smith’—or whatever I called himn— 
“beginning as one who died et ceteryl’ and by gosh she walked 
right ic! ‘I can’t just quote them,’ says she, ‘but I remember 
them perfectly, of course.’”’ 

Before he went to bed that night Kenneth had borrowed a 
copy of The Ranges and had thrilled over The Dogie, his eyes had 
filled over The Meadow Lark, and he had chuckled aloud at 
The Ballad of Bold Bad Men. Gordon Carlson had won him 
completely: and his soul was forever freed from the smothering 
danger of the near-culture. He saw the humour of it, and 
turned his light out, chuckling. Then a swift unexpected thought 
struck through him. What was that about Pearl? 


VI 


WHILE all these ielations were being established California 
had gone on her serene way through her seasons. The carpets 
of flowers had come to seed and had laid them down on the warm 
soil to rest until another year. Over the hills the aljileria, the 
fox tail, the wild oats had turned brown and the live oak trees 
in contrast stood clear and rounded, cuddling each its precious 
shadow under the sun. And the sun drove his chariot trium- 
phantly through blue days. 
~ People sat out evenings in the tepid air: and the night was 
ecstatically alive with creatures that chirped or croaked or 
fluttered on painted downy wings around the dim gas jets in the 
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halls. At noontimes a somnolence fell, so that people over- 
come by it went into cool darkened rooms, and the land slept 
in a golden haze. 

The next afternoon following Kenneth’s illuminating talk 
with Carlson and Frank Moore he rode slowly alone down Main 
Street at this hour of the siesta. He was almost the only moving 
creature to be seen. Saddle horses, heads drooping, dozed 
with one hind leg comfortably out of focus; dogs spread out flat 
in the shade; even the mule car, having stopped at the beach end 
of the track, seemed to be staying there indefinitely. The fine 
white dust of the roadway, as though animated by the life-giving 
heat of the sun, stirred and rose at the lightest breath of air. 
It followed Kenneth like a spirit. 

Why he was out on horseback at this time of day he had no 
very clear idea; nor why he had not gone riding that morning 
with the other young people. He certainly was not consciously 
taking stock after his illuminating experience of the evening 
before; though he may have been doing so subconsciously. The 
morning he had spent in his room fussing about. He had read 
more of Carlson’s poems, he had written a few letters, he had 
oiled his shotgun, he had loaded half the brass shells. F or this 
was probably the first sixteen gauge shotgun ever seen on the 
Pacific Coast, and ammunition for it was not to be had for pur- 
chase. People shot tens at all sorts of game; though occasionally 
some small-bore crank used a twelve at quail. He would never 
have thought of doing so at ducks. A sixteen was of course a 
pop-gun. Kenneth had fifty brass shells which he reloaded. 
After lunch he became restless. 

The beach, too, was empty of human life, except for two of 
Largo’s men mending nets on the dry sand above high tide mark. 
Kenneth drew rein for a moment, taking in the cool air that 
breathed from the sea. He was in the act of turning his horse 
to the left for his customary canter on the hard sands when he 
heard his name called. 

He turned. A girl riding a palomine horse followed by two 
dogs had come upon him unheard through the soft sand. She 
was riding astride a stock saddle, and wore a divided coat over 
bloomers and boots. This was sufficiently startling at an epoch 
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when every woman rode side saddle and nothing more lively 
than a piano ever had legs. Kenneth was duly startled, and sat 
up and took notice. She wore the almost universal broad Stet- 
son hat, thrust low on her head, and had gathered her hair under 
it. Kenneth raised his hat, puzzled. She was a very pretty 
girl, with a clear imperious gaze, piquantly irregular features, 
and a brown skin beneath which surged rich colour; and she 
sat her daintily stepping animal in complete nervous response to 
his slightest movement. 

“Why are you going that way?” she asked him.’ “Have you 
never been up beyond Gull Rock, it’s ever so much nicer.” 

“T never have,” confessed Kenneth, still racking his brains, 
and trying to act as natural as though she were not riding astride. 
“T didn’t know you could go beyond the next little beach. 
Doesn’t the sea shut you off against the cliffs?” 

“Come and see,”’ she invited him. 

They rode at a footpace to Gull Rock. Kenneth started 
much conventional small talk, to which he got little or no 
response. Yet she seemed neither sniffy nor unintelligent, for 
ever and anon she would proffer some friendly comment on what 
offered itself—the cormorants on the logs, the band of quicksand 
where the sulphur spring seeped up, a strip of kelp lying fan- 
tastically, and the like—in a manner that seemed to take for 
pranted an identical point of view. Being at the age when a 
pause in conversation between members of the opposite sex 
is a social crime, Kenneth found this peculiarity as intriguing as 
the cross saddle riding. 

Thus they reached Gull Rock. The tide was low, but—as 
nas been pointed out—even at that a horseman had to make 
several bold dashes as the wash receded. The palomino made a 
lifficulty, more in play than earnest. The girl’s slim figure 
straightened and stiffened. Twice she brought her heavy quirt 
lown on the palomino’s flanks. He reared and snorted. She 
eaned gracefully to his motion, swung him to his feet, and 
eemed literally to force him by the will power in her rigid young 
ody. He snorted and made a dash forward, the suddenness 
f which did not in the slightest degree disturb her seat. Pronto, 
nore accustomed to the sea, followed soberly. They were now 
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on a short, steep curving beach, a quarter mile in length, betw--.. 
Gull Rock and a point where steep cliffs ran down into the sea. 

“You certainly can ride!” cried Kenneth. 

“That isn’t riding,” she replied scornfully. 

“No: but I can tell by the way you sit, the way you go at it.” 

“Now it doesn’t look as though you could possibly go another 
inch, does it?” she cried animatedly, dismissing Kenneth’s 
compliment. “Come and I’ll show you.” 

She touched heel to the palomino. The beach was shelving 
at this point and the sand soft. Her horse’s hoofs flung the loose 
sand back by handfuls, stinging Kenneth’s eyes. He had either 
to draw rein and fall back out of range, or race alongside in heavy 
laborious footing. He chose to do the former, in which his 
judgment coincided with that of the two dogs, who rolled their 
eyes comically up at him and wagged their tails. They caught 
up with the palomino dancing restlessly. 

“Why didn’t you come along?” she demanded. 

“Pretty heavy going. That soft steep sand is mighty hard 
on horses.” 

“Good heavens! You aren’t going to be one of these careful 
ones, are you?” she cried impatiently. 

Kenneth’s face flushed darkly, but he made no direct reply. 

“T don’t see how we go any farther,”’ he commented. 

“Follow me,” she commanded. 

She put her horse directly at the swirl of waters. At this point 
the waves broke not over twenty feet out from the cliffs, and 
the wash, rushing forward in a white mass, was rebuffed in 
whirlpools. The palomino snorted loudly as he was put at this, 
but advanced gingerly, nevertheless, feeling his way with little 
steps. Almost immediately the water rose above the line of his 
belly. The girl kicked her feet from the stirrups and raised them 
out of the way. 

Kenneth had perforce to follow, though neither he nor Pronto 
favoured the move. Indeed, it required strong application of the 
big-rowelled blunt spurs to start him at all, although he had 
another horse to follow. The two dogs ran agonizedly up and 
down a short arc of the beach by way of formal protest, then 
sadly plunged in and swam in a business-like fashion. buffeted 
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to and fro by the swirl of the tide. Then all rounded a sharp 
spur of the cliffs and found themselves in a far country. 

On the right ran the low cliffs, unbroken as far as the eye 
could see, yellow and seamed and tunnelled with the rains. On 
the left was the sea. Between the two was the wide moist beach; 
and these three were the boundaries of a world beyond which 
the imagination refused to stray to the dry, hot dusty California 
mid-summer. Like islands in a river, here and there huge rocks 
or groups of smaller rocks outcropped from the sand; and the 
tide was in then, rushing and draining away. And here, out of 
the protection of the outflung coast, hummed a strong, sweet 
wind from overseas, the summer Trades, fresh and cool and 
bracing; and with it came a thundering, tumbling surf from which 
the tops were stripped and flung aloft like veils. 

“Come on!” cried the girl. 

Kenneth struck spurs to his horse and in a bound was along- 
side. He felt under his hand the momentary play against the 
bit, and then Pronto settled down toa rhythmical pound. The 
dogs, who had been idling after a roll in dry sand, came to atten- 
tion and settled down to business. The brown, wet beach seemed 
to be flowing toward him. The pace gradually increased. Tears 
stood in his eyes so that he saw but dimly, and the great wind 
ran past him with a roar. Beneath him Pronto exulted, too, 
skipping pools, rocks, piles of seaweed that were gone be- 
fore Kenneth had clearly sensed them; making small playful 
shies as the tide reached out toward him. Clumsy ducks 
spattered panic-stricken to the left, flocks of beach birds divided 
and wheeled with cries. The dogs were running at the edge of 
the wash, throwing the sand and the water, their tongues out. 
One of them rolled his eyes companionably up at Kenneth as 
though to say “aren’t we having a good time!” Pronto, his 
neck stretched, felt powerful beneath him, as though he could 
go thus forever, like a machine. 

Then he became aware that the girl was leaning back, pulling. 
He began to get Pronto in hand. Soon they had slowed to a 
hand canter, and then to a walk as they approached a wide reef 
of rock thrown across the beach. 

Through the miniature ledges of this the animals picked a 
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gingerly way. Beyond it they came out upon another clear 
stretch. Kenneth cleared away the tears. The horses plodded 
soberly along. The dogs panted and grinned; and one of them, 
from sheer exuberance, hippity-hopped along ten paces or so on 
three legs. The girl settled her Stetson a little more firmly, but 
said nothing. She seemed to be unaware of Kenneth and to be 
frankly enjoying the beach. Now that her colour had been 
heightened by the scamper, she was most decidedly a good look- 
ing girl, one you could hardly forget, and yet Kenneth could not 
for the life of him remember where they had met. 

The dogs discovering that their humans intended to go slowly 
for a time, began to range ahead, chasing up the wet sand at a 
great rate, or investigating painstakingly mysterious dog- 

‘interests to be found in the dry sand above high-tide mark. 
There was much to see. An impression of life—teeming, busy, 
self contained, self-sufficient, independent life—inforraed this 
remote sea land. Dozens of compact bands of tiny white san- 
derlings fringed the edge of the wash. They followed the reced- 
ing water with a twinkle twinkle twinkle of black legs, picking 
busily at mysterious things they found, pursuing the spent wave 
fairly into the maw of its successor: and then when it seemed 
inevitable that they be caught and overwhelmed, twinkle twinkle 
twinkle back they ran, keeping always just ahead of the water 
no matter how fiercely it pursued. So timed and accurate and 
simultaneous were their evolutions that they gave the appear- 
ance of executing a preconcerted drill. Then there were also 
flocks of the big brown sickle-billed curlews, standing motion- 
less, transparent like phantoms against the brown sand. They 
minded the dogs very little, merely lifting on wing and dropping 
again as these busy canines loped beneath them. But on the 
approach of the horsemen they arose at some distance and made 
long flights along the coast just above the breakers, uttering 
weird shrill cries. And at one place they came to a great con- 
vention of gulls and pelicans, hundreds of them, seated on the 
cands, that arose a few at a time, protesting, as they drew near; 
and at last whirled up in a cloud, and went out and sat on the 
water just beyond the combers, riding the waves lightly like 
little ships at anchor, and the wind lifted their feathers when they 
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turned from it. On the sands they left a tracery of fine foot- 
prints, like a delicate pattern of lace. 

The tide was at its lowest. Already the singing wind was 
graying and ribbing the surface of the sand. A mist of fine 
particles was dancing elfishly. Where lay shells or pebbles 
the wind was industriously carving, so that they stood up slightly 
above the surface as the caps of miniature pillars or the heads of 
tiny promontories. Nevertheless, the beach itself was hard as 
iron underneath and the hoofs of the horse went k-pit k-pat, and 
the occasional popping of kelp bubbles. 

From the open Pacific the breakers rolled powerfully in. 
For a moment they stood erect, and one could see the green 
lucence through them, and the wild sudden lift of weeds; then 
they rushed forward in a roar of white, tossing, tumbling, play- 
ing wild pranks with the shore they had reached at last after so 
many leagues. And alternately appeared and disappeared 
spouting dripping black rocks with weeds like green hair un- 
bound. And beyond was the low gray sea, lifting and falling. 

Outside the breaker-lines a school of dolphins played, run- 
ning up the coast as though pacing the flying horsemen. Long 
lines of black “shags,” or cormorants, were going somewhere; 
flying close to the water, their necks stretched out. Swifter 
ducks passed them or darted across their flight. Pelicans sailed 
along majestically only to let go all holds and drop as though 
shot, hitting the water with an awkward splash. Then the 
attendant small gulls or terns bore down screaming to where 
the pelican rode high on the waves like a galleon, hoping that the 
great bird would drop his catch when he tossed it from his pouch 
to catch it again in mid-air. A number of seals swam close in- 
shore, and they raised their sleek, brown intelligent heads to 
stare at these passers by. One of them held a large fish cross- 
wise in his mouth. As the great waves heaved up finally before 
breaking, and the green light shone through them, Kenneth 
could see behind their faces, as though he looked through the 
glass of an aquarium, the shadowy forms of more seals darting 
agilely back and forth in the lift of the comber only to fade at the 
last moment before the heavy water crashed down. ‘They were 
playing, flirting with the last moment; just as the surf ducks 
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were riding calmly the smaller waves, not diving until the over- 
whelming cataracts were upon them; just as the gulls sat on the 
very inner edge of possibility beyond the surf; just as the cor- 
morants sailed as close to the bosom of the heavy sea as they 
could, lifting only just far enough to let the crest of the ground 
swell slip beneath them and dropping smoothly into the hollow 
beyond; just as the sanderlings in their drilled evolutions barely 
escaped the pursuing wash that tugged at their twinkling little 
heels. The only persons out for business seemed to be the 
pelicans. 

“They have just as much fun playing as we do,” suddenly 
remarked the girl. 

Kenneth came to with a start of surprise that his thought 
had been so accurately met. And for the first time he realized 
that he had been committing one of the worst social crimes in 
his young code, and it did not seem to matter: he had been rid- 
ing for a quarter hour absolutely silent, without one polite word 
to throw to the conventions. It did not seem to matter because, 
in a subtle way he did not understand, it came to him that up to 
this point they had been seeing the same things in the same way, 
and that speech had been unnecessary. The experience was a 
new one. 

There seemed no end to the cliffs and the beach. Around the 
point of each little scallop in the coast they made their way 
only to find another crescent of hard sand. The smell of sea- 
weed was on the breeze, of fresh kelp, plucked daily by the tides. 
The cliffs saw to it that at each high water yesterday’s lot was 
carried away, so that never did it become stale. Sometimes they 
galloped for a half mile or so, and the horses shook their heads 
impatient for another race, and stately herons flipped upon 
tilted wings gathering their legs under them, and the cries of 
beach birds scattered like leaves. But the greater part of the 
time they walked their horses side by side in a sociable silence, 
And the feeling persisted in Kenneth’s mind that they were 
sharing these things completely. He did not even know her 
name, but it seemed that he had known her a long time. 

The afternoon drew toa close. Westward the sea had thrown 
aside its gray and was shining in gold. The Trade was wearying 
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fast. Ahead of them in the distance of a broad curve, the cliffs 
were proud in saffron, or tender in mauve and lilac. Alongside 
the dogs pattered busily, their ears flat back, their tongues out, 
fairly laughing up at their humans. The horses, still fresh, were 
dancing forward with a proud half-hesitating step, begging for 
anotherrun. Kenneth came to witha start. 

“We must have come an awful way!” he exclaimed. ‘And 
look how the tide is coming in!’”’ He reined in his horse with a 
sudden dismay. ‘We'll never get back in time to get around 
that point!”’ he cried. 

She looked at him with tolerant amusement. 

“Have you just thought of that?” she rallied him. “You 
must get into terrible scrapes when you have nobody to take care 
of you. See where those trees show on top? There’s a trail 
up a little barranca* there. We’ll take that up to the mesa. 
It’s not far from town then ’cross country. You see we’ve 
been going on a big curve and now we can cut straight 
across.” 

The barranca trail proved to be sketchy and scrambly. It led 
them through stiff chaparral to an oak dotted mesa, like a park. 
When they topped the rise they seemed to leave the fresh, damp, 
cool sea world, and to return to the California summer. Tepid 
air and warm faint odours enveloped them. A still peace re- 
placed the tingling life of the beach. Across the rich, brown 
meadow came liquid and sleepy the note of a belated lark. 
Across the distance the great ramparts of the Sur slumbered, 
wrapped in tinted veils. 

They talked volubly from this time on. The girl seemed 
to possess an astonishing local knowledge of things that grew or 
moved out of doors. Finding that Kenneth was genuinely in- 
terested she took the delight of a child in pointing out to him 
common or curious things. Kenneth, in the large way of the 
foreign and uninformed, had concluded that with the passing of 
the brilliant scarves laid in acres over the hills California’s flower 
season had passed completely. This girl showed him the in- 
digo larkspur that had taken the place of the golden primroses; 
the rentstemon and blue phacelias that stood where of late had 
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bloomed the shooting stars; the mimulus, scarlet among the 
rocks, and the silene, crimson on the slopes. 

“There’s no dead season here, like your winters back East,” 
she told him, “‘just a ripe season, and a little season of sleep.” 

“That’s all winter is,” he told her; “a little season of sleep.” 

“Dead cold sleep—dead,” she replied. ‘Here we just rest 
lightly for a little, and we dream in flowers.” 

“Why, that is a beautiful thought!” cried Kenneth. “I¢ 
would make a good idea for a poem!” 

She paid no attention to his compliment. 

“Do you write poems?” she asked him. 

“No, of course not, I couldn’t,” disclaimed Kenneth, with all 
the confusion of a healthy boy avoiding even the appearance of 
shame. “But I like to read good stuff. Did you ever read 
any of Carlson’s?” 

“Of course I have, what a silly question!” 

“Don’t you think he’s bully?” 

“He’s California.” 

“Why, that’s just what he is!” cried Kenneth. “You cer- 
tainly put things well! You don’t know what a relief it is to 
talk to an intelligent woman after a lot of these silly girls you 
meet around.” ' 

“Ts it?” she smiled enigmatically. 

They had crossed the mesa and now struck unexpectedly into 
the Camino Real. It was pastern deep in light dust at this time 
of the year, so they rode slowly on the brown grass alongside. 
To Kenneth’s surprise they were only a few miles from town: 
in fact almost opposite the Corona del Monte ranch. They had 
ridden on the beach around a wide arc of a bow. and were now 
cutting across the chord. 

“Well, good-bye,” suddenly announced the girl, as they reached 
a willow-shaded, little-used cross roads. “P’m going to leave 
you here.” 

“Hold on!” cried Kenneth. “When do I see you again?” 

But she had clapped heels to her palomino and was off in a 
cloud of dust followed by the dogs. Kenneth wheeled, with a 
half intention of following; but she disappeared on the keen run, 
and he knew from his late experience on the beach that Pronta 
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was outclassed when it came to a race. While he hovered ir- 
resolute, his decision was made for him by the appearance of 
Dora Stanley and Myra Welch. The two girls had been horse- 
back to call on Pilar Cazadero. 

“You're a fine one!” cried Dora. “Why didn’t you go with 
us this morning? And to go sneaking off like this in the after- 
noon! I declare!” 

Privately Kenneth considered this harmless speech as im- 
mature and in bad taste; an opinion he would not have held 
two hours before. However, he might get some desired informa- 
tion. 

“‘Did you see who I was riding with just now?” he asked. 

“T should think you would be ashamed, cradle robber!” 
teased Dora. 

“Who was it?” went on Kenneth, a little bewildered. 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t remember her! What a 
blow!” 

‘“Where did I ever see her before?” 

“Ac tire Peyton barbecue, for one place. That’s the Brainerd 
kid.” 

“The Brainerd kid?” repeated Kenneth, still puzzled. ‘What 
do you mean?” 

But Myra Welch broke in. She had been watching Kenneth 
from beneath her sleepy lashes. 

“T truly believe he doesn’t know, Dora,” she drawled. “Do 
you think you have made another mash, Ken? You know, 
Dora, with her hair up under her hat that way——”’ 

Dora went off into what Kenneth indignantly described to 
himself as shrieks of hyena laughter. 

“You're right, Myra, you’re right!” she cried. “Ken, listen. 
Remember that kid you watched the rough-riding with down on 
the corral fence?” 

A great light burst on the mortified Kenneth. 

“That kid!” he cried, “that gangle-legged kid, with her hair 
down her back!” 

*“Shouldn’t speak of a young lady’s leg,” drawled Myra, who 
was daring of speech twenty years ahead of her time. 

Kenneth had an engagement with Pearl that evening. He 
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hired one of the Spanish stable boys to take her a note of regrets. 
He told himself that this was because all girls certainly made 
him sick! 


VII 


Lucxity for Ken these human tangles were all postponed, 
and by his own act. He did not know he was running away, 
but that was what it amounted to. Patrick Boyd had long 
contemplated a business trip to San Francisco, and Kenneth 
suddenly decided that it would be good for him to go along. 

Boyd, as is often the case with big men of business suddenly 
thrown into a quict life, was deeply involved in small affairs. 
He was building a house and stable and planting a garden on the 
new lot next Mrs. Stanley, and he was giving all his time and 
ability to it. It was characteristic of the man that he let no 
contracts, but went ahead with a master carpenter on a day 
labour basis. This required daily supervision and daily con- 
sultation with all sorts of artisans. Boyd gave as much ability 
to it as he would have bestowed on a whole traction line, and 
enjoyed himself hugely. He had also made the discovery that 
gardens grow fast in California, and had developed a tremendous 
interest in things of the soil. Often he donned heavy gloves and 
himself dug energetically for an hour or so ; a great deal of the 
time he spent driving or pulling up stakes, or squinting along 
curves. In this charming occupation he was aided and abetted 
by Mrs. Stanley. That formidable lady strode here and there 
across his precious acres, delivering her opinions in the strident 
voice of command, bestowing much valuable information bel- 
ligerently. She managed by sheer weight of authority and 
positiveness to lift Boyd from the first to the second stage of 
California gardening. 

“People are all alike,”’ she boomed. “When they first get here 
they are so pleased with the way things grow, and the brightness 
of the colours, that they slap in all the brilliant, hardy things 
indiscriminately.” 

“Well, I like bright gay flowers,” urged Boyd, “and I certainly 
like tough ones that can take care of themselves and don’t need 
to have you hold their hands every cold night.”* 
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“So do I,” agreed Mrs. Stanley. “But let me ask you some- 
thing. Do you know anything about what blooms at various 
seasons? I thought not! Well, then, if you go ahead at your 
own sweet will how do you know that you won’t have everything 
blooming at one time and not a single thing any other?” 

“T thought all flowers just naturally bloomed in the spring,” 
confessed Boyd. 

“T thought so! Well you listen to me. Take that border 
for example. What are you going to plant there?” 

“Marigolds,” said Boyd, boldly. 

““A very good flower. What’s it going to look like when the 
marigolds are resting? Do you know what happens to mari- 
golds when they aren’t blooming? I thought not. Well, what 
you want is some small shrubbery—say bush honeysuckle— 
behind them.” 

Thus was the mind of Patrick Boyd illumined and his garden 
laid out for him. He had his nasturtiums and red geraniums 
and plumbago and other bright and common things; but he had 
them where Mrs. Stanley told him to have them. The result 
would be good, he had to admit, but his free and independent 
masculine soul was a little irked. At times he joined battle 
with Mrs. Stanley, but was always badly worsted for the reason 
that he knew very little about it. One cannot fight without 
ammunition. In his usual thoroughgoing manner he visited 
the keeper of the local greenhouses and nursery and from him 
carried back a number of choice bombshells. 

“Pooh!” cried Mrs. Stanley. “You’ve been talking to old 
MacDonald. Do you know what your garden would look like, 
if he could have his way? It would be full of spindling, miser- 
able varieties that could just make out to live because they would 
be out of their natural goil and climate. MacDonald is the 
worst kind of a snob.” 

“Snob!” echoed Boyd, recalling the surly, independent 
corduroyed old Scotchman. 

“Ves, plant snob. You don’t believe it? Well, listen. One 
day we were talking about pepper trees. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘it is a 
beautiful tree;it’s a pity it’s so common.’ Now what do you say 
to that? a pity it’s so common, indeed!” 
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They agreed amicably enough on the dividing fence between 
the two properties. At least, Mrs. Stanley thought a lattice 
affair you could grow things over would be about right; and Boyd 
thought so, too. But when the fence was once up and it came 
time to plant the “things,” they locked horns. Boyd was in 
favour of blue moonflowers. There were some over a back fence 
down at the Fremont and he liked them. Also the Fremont 
gardener told him they grew very fast. But Mrs. Stanley was 
opposed. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about,” she stated 
in her positive manner. ‘They do grow fast, to be sure; but 
they eat the soil, and they scatter all over the place, and they’ll 
rot out your lattice, and a dozen other things. What you want 
is a banksia, or a Cecil Bruner or a Cherokee.” 

Boyd proved obstinate, for once. There ensued a deadlock. 
The space along the fence apparently remained unplanted. Then 
one morning Mrs. Stanley, clumping along the boundary lines 
in her brogans, saw some tender shoots pushing their way out 
of the soil. She bent incredulously to examine them. Other 
similar shoots were spaced along the fence. They were moon- 
flowers! 

This was too serious for informal action. Mrs. Stanley 
at once clumped back to her house where she indited a note. 
In it she called Mr. Boyd’s attention to the fact that she had 
equal rights in a line fence and that she unalterably opposed 
moonflowers. This she dispatched to the Fremont by hand. 
Within the half hour she had the reply: 


Dear Mrs. STANLEY: 

Tu answer to your note will state that you are in error. The fence is not a 
line fence but belongs entirely to me, and is situated six inches inside my 
property line. I had it moved one night two weeks ago. Iam sorry you 


do not like moonflowers; but of course it is always possible to erect your own 
fence and grow what suits you better. 


Mrs. Stanley was a staunch old warrior who could take blows 
as well as give them. 

“Humph!” she sniffed, when she read this. “just like a man! 
Well, he’ll have to learn.” 
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The subject was never brought up again. But, to anticipate 
tor a moment, within two years Boyd found that Mrs. Stanley 
had been right. He pulled up the moonflowers and planted 
banksias, Cecil Bruners and Cherokees in one, two, three order. 

Mrs. Oliver Mills, herself much of a gardener, commented 
on this arrangement with wonder. 

“Poor man, someone ought to tell him,” she said. “Of 
course the Cherokees will smother the others.”’ 

“Tt isn’t how it looks but what it stands for,” replied Mrs. 
Stanley grimly, but she would not explain what she meant. 

Now at the exact point to which our history has led us, the 
new house had arrived at the slow finishing stage. Men were 
scraping and planing and fitting interminably. Boyd resolved 
ta seize the opportunity of a visit to San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of looking over the north, and incidently to buy gas fix- 
tures, finishing hardware, and similar matters. 

At first Kenneth was inclined to stay in Arguello, but later 
events, as has been related, switched him so completely to a new 
mood that he changed his mind. 

They sailed north on the Santa Rosa, arrived after a smooth 
voyage, and proceeded at once to the Occidental Hotel. From 
this base they made excursions in all directions, taking in the 
sights. Our history lies with Arguello, so we will not follow them 
in detail. Kenneth saw Woodward’s Gardens with its record- 
sized grizzly bear, he slid down the slippery seats of the cable 
cars as they climbed fly-like up the impossible grades of Cali- 
fornia Street and Telegraph Hill, he drove to the Cliff House and 
watched the seals, he wandered much in the devious ways of 
Chinatown, he frequented the Barbary Coast and gazed upon 
the tall ships. When Boyd had quite completed his business 
they ran down to Del Monte. 

There they lingered for some time. The noble gardens 
were already well grown, and the rambling wooden hotel—later 
to be burned to the ground—was most comfortable. It was 
then fashionable to play croquet, to try to reach the centre of the 
ingenious “maze” of cedar hedges. There were bowling alleys 
and the four huge glassed-in swimming tanks with varying 
depths and temperatures, and drives to the celebrated cypresses 
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and the rock-bound coast. Monterey village was still quaint 
and old fashioned. People drove in basket phaetons with fringed, 
square tops. 

The hotel society was very lively. It was the day of bonanza 
kings. The Floods, the O’Briens, the Stanfords, the Fairs, and 
many others were there. It was a very dashing life, with a 
good deal of champagne, a good many diamonds, high coloured 
complexions, startlingly blonde hair. One of the bonanza kings, 
a little gorilla-like Irishman, had bought him a tall, stately, 
glorious creature for wife. She had a regal carriage, and a 
proud, unhappy look in her blue eyes. She never complained, 
nor appeared to abate her pride, but she had evidently been 
tamed by her master. Lanagan was short and square and hairy 
and terribly strong both in physique and in will power. He 
wore a massive watch chain of nuggets strung together, with 
which his thick blunt fingers were always toying. Mrs. Lana- 
gan was willowy and fair and stately and cold. She was always 
magnificently dressed and carried herself haughtily like a 
queen. Hers was the marble type of beauty. She spoke 
rarely. Never by word or faintest indication did she show 
annoyance or mortification at her husband’s gaucheries. He 
was always calling for spittoons, or cracking bad jokes in worse 
taste, or eating with his knife, or performing other shuddery 
atrocities. And to Mrs. Lanagan his lightest word commanded 
an instant obedience. It seemed often as though he enjoyed 
testing his power; as though he commanded merely to be obeyed. 
Once in the crowded ball room he hailed her, passing: 

“Cum here!’ 

She turned aside and swept to him, waiting impassively. He 
thrust his leg at her. 

“Me foot hurts. Pull off me boot,” he commanded. 

And in her silks and jewels, without a word, before her partner 
could forestall her, she dropped on her knees and pulled off this 
man’s boot. Ben Sansome, the old beau, veteran of social 
changes since the days of ’F orty-nine, cynical, surprised at noth- 
ing, often caught himself wondering what mysteries of pride, 
venality, contempt, will, brutality lay back of this astonishing 
proud acquiescence, 
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Lanagan had millions, as had his confréres. A few years 
before he had been a pick-and-shovel miner, as had many of 
them. But the time had struck for big, crude men, and these 
had answered the time. There was something elemental about 
them; and their vigour can be traced to the San Francisco of 
to-day. 

With these men Boyd found himself congenial. They played 
a healthy game of poker. The projected week or so at Del 
Monte stretched to over a month. September was well ad- 
vanced before the Boyds returned to Arguello. 


Vill 


KENNETH was by these circumstances and this excursion 
entirely cured of girls; but he was by no means released from 
uneasiness. His break with Pearl had been too abrupt to be 
graceful, provided Pearl knew it had taken place. That young 
lady was probably still living on the memory of his last kisses 
and expectation of his next. Some sort of explanation must be 
made, Kenneth fully appreciated that; and he frankly dreaded it. 

Therefore it was to his great delight that he found Herbert 
Corbell possessed a long memory. Early in the spring he had 
expressed deep interest in Kenneth’s sixteen gauge shotgun’ 
and now that the quail season was about to open he put it into 
practical form by an invitation. Boyd did not see how he could 
get away at that time—the house was requiring attention—; 
but neither could he see any reason for Kenneth’s refusing. So 
the latter laid in a canister of Dupovt’s Medium Ducking, a 
sack of number eight chilled shot, Eley’s cardboard and felt 
wads, and the requisite primers. On an agreed day he climbed 
into a buckboard beside a saturnine looking cattleman, and so 
set forth to new adventures beyond the Sur. 

After leaving the Camino Real five or six miles out, the road— 
narrow, winding, and steep—climbed rapidly the sides of the 
great range, taking clever advantage of the ‘“hog’s backs,”’ div- 
ing into and out of shallow cafions on hairpin turns, wriggling in 
lacets where no other footholds offered. At the top they drove 
for a half mile in a bay-shaded cool little cafion with a singing 
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brook, climbed a tiny dividing ridge, and so found themselves 
on the down gtade into the back country. Kenneth had often 
looked abroad over this back country from the ridge, but never 
had he descended into it. They rattled down with a continuous 
shrieking and scraping of brakes. On this side of the range the 
various kinds of chaparral grew to a height and thickness that 
made of it almost a jungle. The trees, too, were larger—both 
the live oaks, the white oaks, and the enormous contorted 
sycamores along the stream beds. It was a rolling land of 
shallow, wide valleys with streams in them flanked by mesas 
ou which trees grew parklike; and all about were ver y lofty, dark 
mountains on which the lighter coloured stratified rocks showed 
in patterns. The air had here a different quality—very hot, 
but dry, with an exhilaration in it. Everywhere, but especially 
along the river down the general direction of which their course 
lay, was a teeming bird life. The bush was full of them, hopping, 
perching, chirping; the ground was alive with them, scurrying 
and scratching; the air was traced with the slow circlings of 
innumerable stately buzzards or larger hawks. Brush rabbits 
sitting in the soft dust of the road made two hops to vanish in 
the bushes; jackrabbits bounded loftily away across sage flats; 
in every grass opening the ground squirrels scurried to their 
holes, or sat upright and chirked. Once Kenneth caught a 
glimpse of some large gray animal as it flashed away. 

“What was that?” he cried, excited. 

The cowboy spat over the wheel. 

“Bobcat, I reckon,” said he. 

This cowboy was a grave and silent individual, who answered 
questions politely but very briefly, and volunteered nothing 
whatever. Yes, there were plenty of quail. Yes, there were 
plenty of deer. Yes, there’s ducks on Pico Lake. Yes, there’s 
trout in the river; rainbows and steelhead. 

At noon they drew aside in a little grass flat where a brook 
ran into the river. The cowboy unhitched the team and pro- 
vided it with feed. Then he rolled a paper cigarette. To Ken- 
neth’s question he replied briefly that he didn’t wish for no 
lunch. Kenneth took his sandwiches in his hand and went down 
to look at the river. 
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He found it a tiny shallow stream, with some deep pools, 
making its way through a bed of boulders and small stones some 
hundreds of feet wide. On his return he ventured the comment 
that it did not seem to him much of a river. The cowman 
grunted. 

“Low water,” he vouchsafed. ‘‘Dry season. You oughta 
see her after the rains. She picks up them boulders and rolls 
’em like marbles.” 

Throughout the afternoon they drove, until the sun was 
touching the rim of the hills, through what seemed to be a 
great natural park of alternate mesa and bottomland, with the 
wide oak trees spaced as though planted ornamentally. Cattle 
grazed or rested in large or small bands. On each of these the 
cowboy fixed his grave attention, staring them over deliberately 
as long as they remained in sight. 

“That fork-ear Triangle cow has strayed over yere, I see,” he 
remarked, ‘(I been wonderin’ where she was at.” 

“Do you mean to say that you can tell these animals apart, 
at that distance?” said Kenneth, incredulously. 

“Super! 

“T suppose that you know every cow in this country by sight,” 
observed Kenneth with sarcastic intent. 

“T know most of them,” replied the cowboy with a final sim- 
plicity that closed the subject. 

The Corbell ranch proved to be a series of long one-storied 
white buildings situated on a flat below low sagebrush hills, 
next a deep barranca that contained a flowing streamlet, and 
beneath live oak trees that, contrary to the usual habit of that 
species, grew tall and overarching. Circular corrals of grease- 
wood stakes had been built on the flat beyond; and a commodi- 
ous rough board stable loomed large a short distance down 
stream. As the buckboard drew nearer Kenneth saw that 
the white buildings were adobe structures, plastered; set flat 
to the ground, with narrow verandas running their entire 
lengths. 

At the sound of the wheels the door opened and Corbell ap- 
peared to greet him. 

“T am glad you could come,” said he, “and I’m sorry your 
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father could not. However, we’ll have a grand shoot to-morrow. 
I’m going to put you in this room here at the end. Just make 
yourself at home. When you’ve washed up, come right down 
the veranda here to the middle door, and come in. We are 
all there.” 

The room was small and square with thick adobe walls and 
a floor made of square, red irregular tiles. These must have 
been laid directly ov the hard soil for their surface was uneven. 
The furnishings were of the simplest. Two small windows 
looked out through deep embrasures across the oakdotted flat 
to the low, even sagebrush hills a quarter mile away. And from 
these hills Kenneth heard faintly through the gathering dusk the 
jaunty staccato notes of quail. 

His toilet did not take him long. He proceeded along the 
narrow veranda, also tile paved, past the entrances to two 
rooms similar to his own, and so to a long chamber occupying 
the whole centre. It was lighted at this moment only by che 
flames of a fire leaping in a tremendous fireplace. Kenneth 
standing in the doorway made out a table at one end set for 
eating; a shelf of books; a half dozen deer heads; skins of animals 
tacked against the wall; pegs from which hung bridles, spurs 
ropes; a rack in the corner for guns; another, smaller, round 
table cluttered with books, magazines, pipes, tobacco jars, loose 
cartridges, and similar untidinesses. The floor, still of the big 
square uneven tiles, was partly covered by a bright rug of Indian 
or Mexican weave and a number of coyote skins. Overhead 
were heavy horizontal beams. A number of light, portable 
chairs, unoccupied, were scattered about. A divan and three 
heavy easy chairs were grouped before the fireplace, and the 
heads of their occupants were silhouetted against the flames. 
Tobacco smoke lay in strata, or eddied violently when caught 
by the currents of air. 

Corbell came forward at once to greet his guest. The others 
turned their heads and waved their hands. 

“Come up to the fire,” invited the ranchman. “The evenings 
are chilly over the mountains at this time of year. You know 
these men. We'll have some supper shortly.” 

Kenneth greeted Frank Moore and Bill Hunter. A welter 
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of dogs raised languid heads or rapped languid tails, then sank 
back with sighs to toasting their brains in almost immediate 
contact with the fire. Shortly a lean, carven-faced brown man 
came in and lighted lamps; and so they moved over to the table 
and to a hearty supper. After that meal they moved back to 
the fireplace where they smoked and talked until ten o’clock. 
After the first twenty minutes—in which the prospects of birds 
and the sixteen gauge gun were the topics—Kenneth sat back 
and listened. It was tremendously interesting to him. These 
harum-scarum members of the Sociedad became serious men 
engaged in a serious business. They discussed cattle, mostly, 
and feed and ranges; the breed of stock; the provision that could 
be taken against a dry year; the relative advantages of markets. 
Frank Moore lost all his facetiousness as he declaimed against 
the tentative project of importing some Durham bulls to improve 
the native stock. 

“T’m with you on improving the stock,” said he. ‘“There’s 
more head than beef on these Mexican longhorns. But Dur- 
hams won’t do it.” 

“They are a fine, beefy critter,” observed Bill Hunter, “and 
they are hardy.” 

“That’s it. They’re hardy; but only as long as things go 
right. When feed gets scarce they don’t rustle the way they 
should. They’ll hang around their ranges until they just na- 
turally starve to death. Nowa Hereford isarustler. Ona dry 
year you'll find them ’way up on top of the mountains. They’ll 
climb like goats for it when they have to. That’s the sort of 
stock you want to breed to on a wild range.” 

“And that’s the sort of stock that wanders so far they get 
off your range completely and you never do see them again, 
unless with a blanketed brand,” grumbled Bill, stretching his 
mighty limbs. 

“What is a blanketed brand?” asked Kenneth. 

They explained how cattle thieves, or “rustlers,’’ would change 
a brand by skillful addition of lines. But for a long time there- 
after it would, of course, be easy to detect the difference between 
the new and the old burning. However, it had been discovered 
that branding through a wet blanket gave to fresh brands an 
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appearance of age that could hardly be detected. From that 
point the conversation drifted to certain “rustlers” who lurked 
in the fastnesses of the high coast ranges back of the Sur; 
and what their activities were and what would eventually have 
to be done about it. Kenneth snuggled the bowl of his pipe, 
lost in delighted sense of the romantic—with the firelight play- 
ing across the game-heads and on the bright metal of the equip- 
ment, and a brace of coyotes shrieking like devils on the hill 
opposite. 

For some time after he had turned in he lay listening to this 
weird ululation. A big contralto owl in the tree outside at 
intervals remarked whoo! whoo! whoo! Every once in a while, 
as the night cold penetrated, the old timbers of the adobe cracked 
loudly. 

He was awakened just at dawn by the lean, carven-faced, silent 
man; and dressed hastily, shivering. The water in which he 
splashed was icy; and the air, when he emerged to the veranda, 
stung the lining of his nose. The day was just breaking. East- 
ward the hills lay in hard outline against a brightening sky. 
There was a stirring and rustling among the oak leaves as though 
of things awakening; and from the very tops of them floated 
softly, as thistledown floats, the infinitely remote, infinitely 
mournful, infinitely tender note of wild doves. 

In the living room the fire was roaring and the lamps were lit. 
The three ranchmen dressed in stout boots, flannel shirts, and 
old stained canvas coats with many pockets, were piling equip- 
ment together in the middle of the floor. They were joyfully 
hilarious, again the members of the Sociedad. 

“Here we are!” cried Corbell, at sight of Kenneth. “So 
that’s the little pop-gun!” He threw it to his shoulder. “Tt 
certainly comes up nice! Here Bill, feel this.” 

The massive Hunter aimed the piece and grunted. 

“Feel as though I were handling a toothpick! I like some- 
thing I can hold steady.” 

“He’s got it,” said Frank Moore to Kenneth. “Did you 
ever see hiscannon? Here’s what he has the nerve to lug around 
after quail.” 

He handed Kenneth a huge ten bore, with thirty inch barrels, 
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@ tremendous and awe-inspiring piece of ordnance that weighed 
nine or ten pounds. 

“It’s a cylinder bore. Bill loads her with five drachms and 
an ounce and a half! When he turns her loose he kills every- 
thing within an angle of thirty degrees, big and little, birds, 
animals, insects. It’s like dynamiting a pool, I say.” 

“You go to hell!” was all Bill’s comment. 

Each several times tried the feel of Kenneth’s little Scott. 
They liked the way it handled; but they much doubted its shoot- 
ing quality. It might be all right of course for very close range; 
but long shots now—or old birds? 

Kenneth grew eloquent in defence of the sixteen. He had 
done considerable wing shooting in the East both at the Bob 
White and the ruffed grouse. They listened politely. 

“You have to reload, don’t you?” Corbell changed the sub- 
ject. “How many shells have you?” 

SRifty.7 

“That is very few. I think I’ll put in a little twelve I have 
for you.” 

“T ought to get all the birds I want with fifty shells,” pro- 
tested Kenneth. “I’m really not such a bad shot as all that.” 

Again they listened politely. They were all old hands at the 
sport, and had witnessed the downfall of much eastern pride. 
Corbell, as host, did his duty by letting fall a hint. 

“The western Colinus, or quail,” he stated with a burlesque of 
the didactic, “is as compared with the eastern Colinus, or quail, 
a, swift and elusive proposition that requires especial study.” 

“Such being the case, suppose we go and study him,” sug- 
gested Moore. { 

Breakfast over they picked up their guns and started forth. 
Full daylight had come, and the first rays of the sun were gilding 
the sagebrush hills on the left side of the valley. Toward these 
the hunters proceeded on foot. 

From that moment until lunch time Kenneth acquired much 
valuable experience. He learned that hunting the valley quail 
was indeed a specialist’s job. Arrived at the sagebrush slope 
Corbell strung his command out at such intervals as to sweep 
the hill. They began to move forward abreast. 
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Soon in the openings Kenneth began to see the quail, running 
busily, their heads held low, their bodies trim, darting through 
the sagebrush. 

“Here are some, just ahead!” he shouted. 

The line quickened its pace in order to flush the birds. Ken- 
neth held his gun forward ready at any instant for a shot. But 
the quail kept ahead. Occasionally he caught glimpses of them 
still running. 

“Shake it up!” cried Corbell, from near the top of the hill. 

They broke into a dog trot. Kenneth felt a vexed wonder 
as to how any one could be expected to pick his footing, dodge 
sagebrush, cling to a side hill, and shoot—at this pace. Then 
suddenly with a whir of wings a half dozen of the birds sprang 
into the air about a hundred yards away. Promptly Frank 
Moore flung his gun to his shoulder and let drive both barrels. 
Kenneth’s disgusted astonishment at the foolishness of firing at 
such an absurd range was instantly swallowed up in wonder, 
for as though answering the reports came a roar like a cataract, 
as hundreds of quail flushed in a pack. The air was blue with 
them, literally hundreds, perhaps thousands, Kenneth could not 
begin to guess. They, too, were well over a hundred yards 
distant. Nevertheless both Corbell and Hunter fired instantly, 
followed a second later by two more from Frank, who had re- 
loaded. 

“Come on! Come on!” yelled Corbell, and started after 
them on the run. The quail buzzed for fifty yards, set their 
wings and sailed for fifty yards more, then pitched down sidewise 
in an open space and paced away like quarter horses. The little 
band of sweating, stumbling hunters caught up with them— 
if flushing them at another hundred yards, range could be called 
catching up—only after a jog of nearly a quarter mile. Then 
once more six barrels blazed away, without of course touching 
a feather at such a distance. And off they set again after the 
vanishing pack. 

Yo Kenneth the whole performance seemed crazy. He was 
accustomed to some sort of an orderly performance over dogs; 
he had some ideas of effective ranges and the wasting of am- 
munition, There was no fun in this. Twice stragglers from 
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the main covey got out almost under his feet, but he could not 
even get organized for a shot; on another occasion his compan- 
ions flushed individuals at good range but apparently did not 
see them, or at least paid them no attention. 

At length after the third repetition of this silly performance 
Corbell called a halt, and came down the hill wiping his brow. 

“T reckon we’ve got enough laid away,” he observed. 
‘Enough for a good shoot, anyway.” He caught Kenneth’s 
expression and laughed. “I forgot to ask you if you knew 
anything about this game,” said he. ‘I see you don’t. I sup- 
pose you think we’re crazy.” 

“Well,” replied Kenneth, cautiously, “I don’t believe I quite 
understand how you expect to kill anything at that range.” 

“We don’t,” laughed Corbell. ‘“ Bless you, we aren’t shooting 
with the expectation of killing anything. We just shoot to 
make a noise, raise a row.” 

“T see,” said Kenneth blankly, but still trying desperately to 
be polite. 

“The California quail in these big packs would run a hundred 
miles, if you gave them a chance,” explained Corbell. ‘You 
could chase those fellows all day, and they’d always keep just 
about a hundred: yards ahead of you. Try it and see. The 
only hope is to rattle them, scare them a little. Then, a few 
at a time, they’ll scatter; and when they’re scattered they'll 
lie close. The noise of the guns and, I suppose, the patter of 
spent shot, does just that. Didn’t you notice that the pack was 
much smaller on that last rise?” 

“Y’m afraid I didn’t notice much of anything,’’ confessed 
Kenneth. 

‘Well, it was. There were close to seven or eight hundred 
birds on that first rise. I don’t believe there were over three 
hundred the last time they got up. Where do you suppose 
the rest are? Why, scattered through the brush back of us, 
of course; where they pitched in and hid. They will lie: and 
that is where we are going to get our shooting. See?” 

fT see.” 

“Well, listen.” 

They held quiet, and from the long brushy side hill back of 
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him Kenneth heard near at hand subdued clucks, whispered 
calls; and from farther away, now here, now there, now half 
voiced, now full strength came the jaunty clear gathering call 
over and over repeated. 

“Vou can’t shoot! Yeu can’t shoot!” 

“Now we will go back over the same ground and get our 
shooting,” instructed Corbell. ‘You will have to pick up your 
own birds, and to do that you will have to mark them very 
closely. This brush all looks pretty much alike. Until you 
get used to it I'd advise you not to kill a second bird until you 
have picked up the first. And another thing: if you fall behind 
the line looking for a down bird, you don’t shoot again until 
you have caught up, even if you do flush something. That’s 
for safety. Everybody ready? All right: we’re off!” 

In the retracing of his steps Kenneth had many bitter truths 
borne in on him. The valley quail in his full growth and 
strength is one of the speediest of upland game. He is very 
strong in flight, and he launches himself from the advantage of 
iron-hard ground. He is like a blue bullet; and is a hard bird to 
hit when flushed on level ground. But here Kenneth was mid- 
way up a steep hill. Rarely did a quail flush exactly on his 
level, and rarely did it fly on the same level. It darted quarter- 
ing up the hill from below, or swooped curving down the hill 
from above, or deceived all calculation by rocketing up, over 
and back. He shot over, he shot behind; and at his first shat- 
tering report, a bewildering, buzzing half dozen of these blue 
devils darted into the air on all sides of him to confuse his second 
barrel. Then he had to keep his footing and make his way 
through brush. Above and below him the guns were speaking 
regularly; and several times the remnants of his bewildered 
attention saw the quick puff of feathers and the long slanting 
fall that means a clean kill. But he became more and more 
flustered and angry until at a point where the low growth of 
sage came to an end, he was thoroughly rattled. 

“Nice shoot: they lay nicely!” observed Corbell, as they 
gathered together. He began to pull quail from the game 
pockets of his canvas coat. “How did you make out, Boyd?” 

» “Very badly.” 
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“Well, that’s to be expected at first. How many did you get?” 

“T killed two,” confessed Kenneth, miserably, “but I couldn’t 
find either of them. I don’t know what’s the matter with me. 
I’m not a crack shot by any means, but I used to be able to hit 
something!” 

“These quail are tough customers 
gun ” began Bill Hunter. 

“T never saw an Eastern shot, no matter how good, who 
could hit a flock of balloons first day out,” interrupted Cor- 
bell, consolingly. “Never! It’s a different game. Suppose we 
trade guns for a little while. Id really like to‘try that little 
fellow.” 

Kenneth agreed. He found to his astonishment that of the 
fifty loaded brass shells only about twenty remained charged. 

“‘T did not realize I had shot so many!” he confessed. Then 
more boldly. “Would you mind, Mr. Corbell, if I just trailed 
you for a little while? I want to see how it’s done, and get some 
hints. I can pick up your birds for you.” 

“Certainly. Come along. But there isn’t much to learn. 
It’s a matter of practise.” 

“What do we donow? Hunt up another covey?” 

“No: go right back over the same ground. We didn’t get up 
a quarter of them. We could go back and forth there all day 
and still get up birds: and the oftener we went the closer they’d 
lie.” 

On this second trip Kenneth added to his humility. Corbell 
was a beautiful shot. And he found that, even with the preoccu- 
pation of shooting, the older man was able to mark dead birds 
more accurately than could Kenneth, who was giving his whole 
attention to it. 

“You'll find him about three feet further to the left, under 
that brush with the dead stalk,” he told Kenneth. The bird 
had been the first of three killed in a scattering rise from one 
spot, when Corbell had to turn square away for the second and 
third. “It’s a matter of spotting some one individual bush 
or even spear of grass,”’ he told Kenneth. When the shooters 
grouped again at the end of this drive, Corbell was enthusiastic 
about the little Scott. 





Perhaps that 
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“Tt kills *em,” he said, “and it kills ’em just as far as that 
old cannon of yours, Bill. I wouldn’t have believed it! And 
it kills them clean. , It’s either a clean kill or a clean miss; and 
you’ve got to hold close. I missed several birds just because I 
didn’t get square on and centre them. And, Lord! she does 
handle prettily!” 

“How many did you scratch down with the thing?” in- 
quired Hunter. 

“An even dozen, with twenty shots.” 

“Beginner’s luck,” asserted Bill. ‘“‘Can’t repeat in a thou- 
sand years. Me, I like a gun you can depend on; not one you 
got to carry a rabbit’s foot with.” 

Corbell’s eyes were snapping. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” he suggested, suavely. ‘‘I’ll take 
twenty shells to-morrow morning, after the birds are scattered, 
and I'll get more birds with this little popgun than you can 
with that old blunderbuss of yours. Only it will cost you fifty 
dollars to see me do it. Are you on?” 

“TI promised my mother I wouldn’t gamble,” said Bill. “But 
this isn’t gambling: it’s a sure thing. Yes, I’ll take your money.” 

They returned to the ranch hcuse for lunch at noon, after 
which saddle horses were brought and they spent the rest of the 
day jogging in a leisurely fashion over the ranges. Kenneth 
trailed along. The more he saw and the longer he listened the 
more impressed was he by the great complication and uncer- 
tainty of the cattle business, and the amount of specialized 
knowledge necessary to run it on anything but a hit-or-miss 
basis. As they went along Corbell told him something of what 
happens when two dry years come in succession; the failure, 
first of the feed, and then of the streams and springs; the weak- 
ening and the starvation of cattle and other stock. 

“T drove a bunch of horses across country ’way over into 
Inyo County just to save them,” he said. “You could have 
your pick of riding animals, if you’d promise to feed them. We 
shot all but the very finest stock. Some of the Spanish people 
drove big herds of cattle off the sea cliffs so they would not die 
inland and contaminate the air. They estimate that a million 
cattle died that time. A million’s a good many!” 
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He shook his head as his thoughts strayed to those black 
years. 

“Now we’ve got a new system. We raise hay, and bale it, 
and pile it up, and roof it over. Every year a crop is piled up 
and not used until it is in danger of spoiling. After a few years 
you get to have quite a lot of hay. You’ve seen it standing about 
like big buildings in all the bottom lands. When another 
dry year comes along, we’ll feed it out.” 

“T should think you could raise most anything here,” said 
Kenneth. ‘The soil looks fine.” 

But at this Corbell drew into his shell. 

“Tt’s not an agricultural country,” he said shortly: and here, 
had he but known it, Kenneth was touching the obstinate con- 
servatism of the cattleman, sensing dimly the quarter from 
which his doom was to come. 

A week later Kenneth rode back alone across the mountains 
on a borrowed horse. He left his baggage to follow when the 
buckboard or the high trap next visited town; but he carried some 
fifty quail. 

“You must come back in the pigeon season,” was Corbell’s 
parting remark. ‘‘They come down from the north in clouds. 
Greatest wing shooting you ever did!” 

At Arguello Kenneth found himself once more in face of his 
problem, which had in no way diminished by being temporarily 
ignored. In fact it had increased by the one fact that this 
plunge into wholesome, manly, out-of-door pursuits had given 
him a positive distaste for Pearl. Nevertheless he had his code. 
It was his fault; not hers. He would be a dastard and a villain 
to go back on her now. It would be like slapping a child. He 
must go through with it: play his part. After balking shame- 
fully for two days, he revolted against himself, and made an 
especial trip downtown for the sole purpose of stopping in at 
the Kandy Kitchen. Pearl was behind the counter, dressed in 
her usual clean pink starched things. She certainly looked neat 
and clean and refreshing; but somehow vapid. Kenneth had 
never noticed this before. He seemed to be looking at her 
from an outside detached viewpoint. 

“Hello, Pearl,” he greeted, trying for ease of mannei. ‘‘Have- 
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n’t seen you for a dog’s age. I’ve been away—up north—over 
the mountains, you know,” he hastened to add. 

“How do you do,” she returned primly. ‘Yes, I heard you 
had.” 

A wonder crossed Kenneth’s panic-stricken mind as to why it 
had not occurred to him to write. Actually the idea had never 
until this moment crossed his mind. She must be wondering 
the same thing! 

If so, she showed no signs of it. She answered his lame sallies 
in her usual’ prim, self-possessed manner. Customers were 
numerous, and Kenneth made them an excuse for leaving. 

““Meet me this evening?” he forced himself to ask. 

“Thank you, I can’t this evening.” 

“Well, s’m’other time,” said Kenneth, making a thankful 
escape. 

But his conscience would not let him off. It dragged him, 
always with increasing distaste, to the Kandy Kitchen, where 
were reenacted varving repetitions of the same interview. In- 
variably Kenneth, as in duty bound suggested a meeting, but 
invariably was put off by an excuse. The fourth visit discov- 
ered a black-haired young fellow leaning over the counter talking 
low-voiced to Pearl. Her manner was as precise as ever, but 
her star-eyes were downcast, and a faint pink flushed her cheeks. 

“Seven o’clock near the bandstand,” Kenneth heard her say. 

And a great burden fell from his shoulders. For in this 
black-haired young man he saw again himself. 

He greeted Pearl jovially, cracked some jokes, met the young 
man cordially, and breezed out again without suggesting fur- 
ther an evening or a Sunday meeting. Thereafter he liked to 
drop in at the Kandy Kitchen occasionally, to chaff Pearl, to 
join the young people at the soda fountain. Pearl was a good 
soul; not bad looking in her way. But never again did he see 
her alone. 

Nor did he ever get back his jewelled fraternity pin! 


CHAPTER IV 


i 


[= dry season stretched on beyond its wont. People 
began anxiously to speculate about the rain, calling upon 
old precedents, old signs, and portents to support their 
views or hopes. The brown hills turned pale silver as the grasses 
bleached. In the cafions lay a tangle of dead old stalks and 
vines. Where had been a lush thicket of ferns now the eaith 
lay naked and baked, displaying unexpected simplicities of con- 
tour that had before been mysteriously veiled. So hard and 
trodden looked this earth that it seemed incredible that any 
green thing had ever, or could ever again, pierce its steel-like 
shell. The land was stripped bare. In the trees the wind rustled 
drvlv. %n the sky the sun shone glaringly. The morning fogs 
were no more. No smallest wisp of mist relieved the steel blue 
of the heavens. Animals and birds drowsed through the days, 
seeming to stir abroad only at night. Even the buzzards sat 
on the cross arms of the telegraph poles with their wings held 
half out from their bodies, as though panting. Along the roads, 
for many yards on either side, the earth and trees were powdered 
white with dust; and in the roadways lay a thick white carpet 
that rose to smother you at a touch. The land was as if in sus- 
pended animation, waiting, It was athirst. 

All the old timers watched these things with interest, hope, or 
dismay, according to their temperaments. The Boyds had not 
been in California long enough to think of rain in terms of inches. 
Kenneth, if he gave it a thought, merely delighted in the un- 
broken sunshine; or noticed that at sunset the coloured veils 
over the ramparts of the Sur had deepened in tint and tender- 
ness. 

The completion of the house aroused in him a belated inter- 
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est. They moved in about the first of December. Everything 
smelled new. It was an imposing house, two-storied, square 
like a box, but with its plainness relieved by a cupola. One 
mounted a tiny porch with pillars and passed into a narrow 
central hall in which arose the stairs and from which opened 
four doors on each side and one at the end. The two doors on 
the right led into the library and the dining room. The two 
doors on the left into the parlour and a smaller affair known 
as the “‘den”’; the one at the end gave access to the kitchen ‘by 
way of the pantry. All the woodwork shone with varnish. 
The walls were kalsomined and decorated with stencilled or 
“hand painted” designs. The furniture of the parlour was the 
last degree of spindle legged and brocaded discomfort ; that of 
the dining room carved and massive; but the library and den, 
with their fireplaces and their leather upholstered chairs and 
sofas were, even when new, cosy and inviting. Boyd had ex- 
pended considerable ingenuity on the den. It had a cellarette 
with spaces for all shaped bottles and glasses; a humidor like a 
cabinet; a card table with devices for bestowing ashes, chips, 
or drinks. Altogether the house was a very creditable setting 
for a gentleman of wealth and leisure of the early eighties; a 
woman might criticize it as too distinctly a man’s house, of ex- 
pensive solid comfort, but more like a furniture exhibit than an 
example of considered taste. 

The grounds, too, were well advanced in the first stages. That 
is to say, they were all planted, but not yet grown. The mod- 
ern practise of wealthy gentlemen of moving full grown trees at 
fabulous cost and great risk was then unknown. You planted 
things out of earthenware pots, or at most wooden tubs. An 
Easterner would have seen little in Boyd’s new garden save a 
pattern and a lot of plants, all apparently alike. Not so a Cal- 
ifornian. The latter has developed the seeing eye. Those fifty 
growths or so he does not see as they are, all the same size. 
Some to him stand as trees, some as shrubs, some as creepers or 
flowering plants. He sees that garden as it will be, not as it is; 
and so he is prepared for interested and intelligent discussion. 
Thus Mrs. Stanley and Boyd had an almost acrimonious argu- 
ment as to whether a certain tree should be removed, the ground 
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of argument being whether it did or did not shut off the view of 
the mountains. The tree was six inches tall. 

Having acquired a staff, consisting of two indoor Chinamen, 
one garden Chinaman, and a Spanish stable boy, Boyd sug- 
gested to his son that it would be a good idea to give a party by 
way of house warming. 

“We've been treated pretty well by all these people,” said he, 
“and the old winter crowd is beginning to come back. Let’s 
give a real blowout.” 

The plans, as they talked them over, took shape in the direc- 
tion of real engraved invitations, an orchestra rather than the 
usual piano-mandolin-guitar combination, a caterer from San 
Francisco—- 

“Hold on!” cried Boyd, looking in dismay at the list of those 
to be invited, “we're getting swamped! This house will never 
hold that gang! The doors are too narrow for one thing. 
Where are you going to put the orchestra?” 

But Dora Stanley had an idea. The Stanleys, as next door 
neighbours had been taken into full consultation; and had re- 
sponded with enthusiasm, down to the Chinamen. Chinese 
love parties. Even Martin so far forsook his customary broth- 
erly attitude of cynicism to admit it was a good idea. 

“Have the dance in the barn!” she cried. “There’s plenty of 
space in the carriage room. You can put sofas and things in 
the stalls for them to sit out. You can put refreshments in the 
harness room. And that leaves the house entirely free for 
clothes, and card tables, and supper and all the rest.” 

So the horses continued to board at the Fremont stables, while 
the barn was decorated. They used hundreds of yards of 
bunting and dozens of American flags until no sliver of the car- 
riage room remained visible, and the place resembled a crazy- 
coloured marquee. They stretched canvas on the floor, and then 
laid other canvas over that in order to keep it clean. They 
placed locomotive lanterns for lights. They installed cartloads 
of furniture around the walls and in the stalls and haymow. They 
urranged scores of palms and other plants in tubs around the 
‘éte-a-téte corners. As an afterthought they constructed a cov- 
ered way between the stable and the house. Boyd would never 
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have thought of that, but Dora pointed out to him emphatically 
the perishable nature of chignons and chiffons when exposed to 
night breezes. 

The invitations went out to every family of social pretension 
in the county. It was understood that a cotillion was to be 
danced—they called it a “German.” Most people knew in a 
general way how you did it, but nobody was quite certain as to 
the details. To conduct such a thing successfully, without con- 
fusion, took knowledge and practise. Possibly Kenneth Boyd 
was going to “lead’’; he came from New York. Then someone 
learned that Ben Sansome was coming down especially, from 
San Francisco, Ben Sansome had led San Francisco society and 
its dances since the pioneer days. That was all he ever did: that 
was his specialty. His approval made a débutante, nobody 
knew just why, and as a consequence he was made much of. 
His journeying to Arguello especially for the Boyd housewarming 
was quite wonderful. Boyd’s stock went even higher. There 
was a great overhauling of feminine wardrobes. Even the men, 
concealing their interest under indifferent exteriors, secretly won- 
dered whether they ought to have silk hats, and if so whether 
the old ones would do. 


IT 


TuIs party created considerable disturbance at Corona del 
Monte. Of course Colonel and Mrs. Peyton were going; it 
would not have been a typical party without them. But the 
Colonel had set his heart on taking Daphne with them; and, 
after a little hesitation, Allie backed him up. The proposal met 
with its opposition from Brainerd himself. The idea that 
Daphne was old enough for such an affair took him completely 
by surprise. 

“She’s nothing but a baby; look at her!” he objected. 

“Tm looking at her,” rejoined Allie, stoutly, “and all I see 
is that you don’t know enough to dress her suitably for her age. 
She is sixteen next month, and you rig her out like a child. I 
was married at sixteen.”’ 

“But she is young,” persisted Brainerd. ‘What does she 
know of dancing and ballroom conversation?” 
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“She’s a very good dancer,” stated Mrs. Peyton, flatly, ‘‘and 
as for ballroom conversation, I don’t know that it is any dif- 
ferent from any other conversation, and I certainly would not 
call Daffy tongue-tied.” 

“Where has she ever learned to dance?’”’ demanded Brainerd. 

“At dancing school, where I myself have been taking her 
every Thursday afternoon,” stated Allie. 

Brainerd flushed. 

“Why did I know nothing of that?” 

“T told Daffy to keep it secret—as a surprise.” 

“You mean you were afraid I’d put a stop to it.” 

Allie only smiled at this. 

“My dress suit is riddled with moths,’”’ grumbled Brainerd, 
“and heaven knows to what hours we’d be out.” 

“Now we're getting down to the real reasons,” said Mrs. 
Peyton, briskly. ‘Let me relieve your mind. I’m not asking 
you to go. We shall take charge of Daffy; and she’ll sleep at 
the ranch. Perhaps she is a little young; but you must take 
your chances as they come. It is not every day that such a 
grand ball is given in a new house.” 

“Fine! fine!” cried the Colonel, when he heard of the capitu- 
lation. “She shall be the belle of the ball! And, Allie, I want 
you to get her the very grandest ball gown you can buy.” 

But Allie had accurately gauged Brainerd’s complaisance. 

“No,” she vetoed. ‘‘He would not allow that. Believe me 
Richard, I know.” 

“But as a present from me—for her coming out!” pleaded the 
Colonel. 

“No. He has made the big concession: and will be obstinate 
as a mule on everything else.” 

“She would be a beauty in a proper dress—a beauty. I 
know; I am a judge. But you must see that she is fitted out, 
someway!” cried the Colonel, much disappointed. 

The situation was saved by Dofia Cazadero. That amiable 
lady, with Pilar, came in on the discussion. 

“But we have estacks and estacks of clothes, so pretty. Laid 
away for many years in our great chests,” she drawled. “But 
of course among so many the wifa will find that which will esuit 
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her! Pilar will wear one of them, and I will wear one. They 
are not in the present estyle, no; but the present estyle is very 
ugly, no? And these are of the Spanish estyle, which is always 
good. Yes?” 

Next day Mrs. Peyton and Daphne drove over to Las Flores 
behind the little ponies and spent the afternoon trying on the 
rich old dresses unpacked from bestudded Spanish chests. They 
were beautiful, and they became Daphne’s piquant style. With 
her hair gathered hastily and held by a huge comb, with her 
cheeks aglow with excitement, with her slim lithe figure in the 
old time long corsage and flounces, Daphne was a picture. She 
was much pleased and a little astonished at what the mirror 
showed her. She even put on the silk stockings and buskins 
with crossed straps, and secretly rubbed her legs together to 
feel the silk creak. She had a keen sense of the beautiful, but 
was still too much of a child to have acquired an equally keen 
sense of the fashionable. 

“It is certainly very fetching: she is really beautiful in it,” 
commented Mrs. Peyton doubtfully, to Dofia Cazadero, 
“but i 

“But it is not estyle. True. But always has the nifa been 
esso different from all the rest. Why do you want to make her 
like now?” said Dofia Cazadero, with unexpected insight. 

“T believe you are right! But I am afraid Mr. Brainerd will 
never consent——” 

“T know,” said Dofia Cazadero. She was astonishing for so 
apparently idle a lady. ‘‘I will myself make the call on Meester 
Brainerd. Daffy, you will essay nothing of the dress. But 
you will essay to sefior, your father, that Dofia Vincente Caza- 
dero will call on heem to-morrow.” 

At three the following afternoon the Cazadero state coach 
bumped its way over the half-inade road to the bungalow. 
Brainerd—impressed, somewhat puzzled, and a trifle suspi- 
cious over this unusual honour—helped the lady up the steps 
and into an armchair, where she unfolded a fan and looked 
about her. 

“You have here the nice ranchita,” she stated, “I have never 
been here.” 
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Brainerd murmured an appropriate response. Small talk 
ensued. Then after suitable interval Dofia Cazadero raised her 
voice. 

“Juan!” she called. 

The Cazadero footman entered bearing packages which, at a 
sign, he laid on the floor and began to unwrap. Brainerd 
watched the leisurely performance with a curiosity that changed 
to bewilderment as he saw what the packages contained. 

“They are very pretty,’”’ observed Dofia Cazadero calmly. 

“They seem so,” replied Brainerd, ‘but what ai 

“Daphne she go to this ball of Sefior Boyd? No? Eet is her 
first ball: no? Well, this gown is the present of the Cazadero for 
that fiesta.” 

Brainerd stiffened. 

“Tt is a very kind thought, Dofia Cazadero, but I cannot 
permit ‘3 

“Permit: what is that word?” Dofia Cazadero interrupted. 
“But you do not understand. We are rancheros both; no? 
We are neighbours; no? It is the custom of the Espanish peo- 
ples to make the gift at thees first fiesta of a young girl. Always 
we do that. For that we keep many thing.” She laughed, 
shaking her plump form all over. “You have no idea the many 
thing: in boxes, chests. It is bad luck to buy the gift. It must 
be of the family possession. Now theese dress,” she prattled on, 
“eet is very ald. In old time there ees a ship come in, name of 
[he Pilgrim, and she bring very nice things—diamonds, dresses, 
combs, mantillas, all the thing Espanish people want. And the 
spanish people send down the eskin of cow—very many—and 
hey mak’ the trade. There was no—what—you—call—wharf. 
You go through the wave ina boat. I remember my mother tell 
ne how the young Yankee sailor man squeeze her little bit when 
1e carry her through the wave to the boat!” She laughed in a 
olly fashion. ‘So we get all the thing: and we put these away 
n the chest and the box.” 

“But this must be very valuable: priceless!” protested 
3rainerd. 

“Oh, yes, very valuable,” agreed Dofia Cazadero, calmly. 
‘You can not buy heem. They do not mak’ heem now. That,” 
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she explained triumphantly, ‘ees why he mak’ the good gift for 


the fiesta !”” 
She arose and offered her hand in farewell. 
“But I cannot accept——”’ repeated Brainerd feebly. 


“To riffuse the gift of the Espanish pecple for the first fiesta 
of the young girl, Sefior Brainerd,” stated the Sefiora courteously, 
but with a totally unexpected edge to her voice, “is the same 
thing as one who says ‘Iam not your frien’.’ It is the custom of 
old time; and we are people of the old time.” 

“Tt is kind of you; most kind,” said Brainerd, after a slight 
pause. “Daphne will be delighted. I will see that she expresses 
her deep appreciation.” 

The equipage rolled and bumped its way down the hill. It 
did not return at once to Las Flores, but stopped for a call at 
La Corona del Monte. 

“Did he accept?” asked Mrs. Peyton, eagerly. 

“Oh, he tak’ heem,”’ smiled Dofia Cazadero, indolently. 
Then after a pause—“ All men the same—like childs.” 

Daphne spent a good deal of her time now at the Peyton’s. 
There were important, mysterious things to be done to the gown. 
Somewhat to his own surprise Brainerd drove over a number of 
times and disposed his long tweed-clad figure in an easy chair 
where he could watch his daughter, flushed with a repressed 
excitement, moving to and fro. He was looking on her with new 
eyes as he would look on a new specimen. Evidently he found 
her good, for the eyes glowed softly: evidently the thought 
that she had grown up disturbed him, for the weary lines of his 
face deepened and saddened. 

“T did not know before that I was old,” he told Allie. ‘I have 
been grubbing away up there with always the hope of to-morrow 
to console me for the shortcomings of to-day. And now I see the 
to-morrows are few.” 

“Old! Nonsense, man!” chided Mrs. Peyton briskly. ‘You 
might be the Colonel’s son. And he’s not old yet.” 

“Nor ever will be, bless him,” returned Brainerd with un- 
wonted feeling. 

It was agreed that Daphne was to dine and dress at the Pey- 
tons’ before the ball and spend with them what remained of the 
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night afterward. Dinner was the least important: and was hur- 
tied over at a scandalously early hour. Then Daphne retired 
with Mrs. Peyton and Rosita, Manuelo’s daughter. The Colo- 
nel dressed himself in his old “clawhammer” with the long 
tails, that somehow on him gave the impression of brass buttons, 
though brass buttons there were none; and tried in vain to read 
orsmoke. He was as excited as Daphne herself, and kept jump- 
ing up to see if Manuelo understood about the team, and if they 
had got out the thick lap robes, and if they had remembered to 
put on the side curtains. The time was very long. The women, 
indeed, were having trouble. The difficulty was not with the 
gown, which fitted to a marvel, but with Daphne’s hair. It 
simply would not lie down and be tame as the Spanish style de- 
manded. Finally Allie abandoned the Spanish style entirely. 

“This is not a masquerade: we don’t have to be consistent,” 
she mumbled through the hairpins in her mouth. ‘“There,”’ 
she pronounced, after a few moments. “You'll do. Now run 
down and keep the Colonel company while I slip on my dress.” 

“Oh, Aunt Allie!” cried Daphne, with compunction. ‘“ You’ve 
spent all the time on me! I’m so selfish!”’ and she would have 
flown at the little woman for a hug anda kiss. But Mrs. Peyton 
checked her. 

“Hold on!” she cried sharply. “Don’t you dare muss your- 
self, after all my pains! I have plenty of time to dress. I’ve 
done it before a thousand times or so, and I don’t have to experi- 
ment. Run along!” 

Daphne crept along the dim hall to the study, trying hard to 
avoid the numerous cracking boards. The Colonel was seated 
under the lamp with a book. He looked up at the bright young 
vision framed in the doorway. 

“God bless my soul!” he exclaimed, and arose. ‘‘My dear,” 
he said gravely, after a pause of inspection, “you will be the belle 
of the ball. You are exquisite.” He stepped forward and raised 
her hand to his lips. Her colour heightened, her eyes bright, she 
dropped him a curtsey. 

“T am glad you like it, godpapa. If you are pleased, I am 


very happy.” 
“Frightened, puss?” asked the old man. 
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“Not frightened, exactly: but very excited. Oh, godpapa, do 
you suppose I will get any dances?” 

“Well, if you don’t,” stated the Colonel stoutly, “I’m going 
to have the eyesight of the young men of this town examined. 
Where are you going? Your aunt isn’t ready yet.” 

“J just thought I’d go see Sing Toy,” she said shyly. Why 
she wanted to see Sing Toy she did not exactly know. It was 
no mere desire to show off her grandeur before another. But 
Sing Toy was one of the family. 

The Chinaman sat under the lamp in the middle of a spotless 
kitchen that looked as though it must just have been finished 
and furnished by a very careful person who had not yet used it. 
Not the smallest item was out of place. Sing Toy was in a 
straight backed chair. He wore loose garments of silk brocade, 
dark blue on the outside, with others showing edges of lilac and 
pink underneath. His socks were snowy white, his thick-soled 
shoes were stiff with embroidery. His long queque, which in 
daily work was coiled neatly around his head, now hung cere- 
monially down his back. He sat bolt upright, his hands tucked 
in his voluminous sleeves, staring straight ahead of him as though 
expecting distinguished company. This was his frequent habit, 
though most evenings he was with the gardeners in their quarters, 
Thus he sat rigid and silent the whole evening through as though 
receiving visitors, engaged in mysterious thoughts of his own. 
Perhaps he did receive visitors—who knows? 

As the door opened and Daphne slipped in to the well-lighted 
kitchen Sing Toy turned his head and looked at her for some 
time without expression. . 

“I go to party, Sing Toy,” said Daphne. “I think perhaps 
you like look at my new dress. Very fine silk.” 

“T think mebbeso you come,” stated Sing Toy. “He China 
sik. Velly fine. Old silk. You young lady now: no litty girl. 
You no come want ginga snaps any more,” he added, and a 
faint smile appeared in the depth of his eyes. 

“Oh, Sing Toy! T’ll put on short dresses to-morrow, if 
I'm to have no more of your good gingersnaps!” 

Sing Toy arose and waddled deliberately to a cupboard drawer 
whence he produced < long shallow box of the soft yet stiff crépe- 
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like paper peculiar to the Chinese. It was edged with red and 
ornamented with the decorative Chinese words. 

“Litty plesent,” said Sing Toy, handing it to her. 

She raised the cover and the crépe-tissue paper beneath it to 
discover a silk scarf. It was a wonderful specimen of Chinese 
handicraft, stiff with exquisite embroidery. 

“Oh, Sing Toy,” she breathed, “it’s wonderful.” 

“Yes, he velly fine,” said Sing Toy, complacently, “you wear 
him on head.” 

She threw the scarf over her hair. 

“Tt’s just the thing!” she cried. “Oh, thank you so much! 
It’s a wonderful present. 

“All light. You go. I velly busy,” said Sing Toy. 

“Give me the box to put it in. What does this writing say?” 

“‘Good-luck-long-life-’n-happiness,”” replied Sing Toy, as 
though it were one word. “Now you go!” 

Daphne did not return to the Colonel. She slipped on the 
voluminous “carriage boots,”’ threw her wrap about her shoul- 
ders and stepped out into the night. The air was very still and 
warm and quiet. Hardly an insect chirped. She turned down 
the dim tree aisles, and shortly found herself under the spreading 
branches of that great oak she called Dolman’s House. 

“Oh, Dolman,” she breathed. “I’m so excited! To-night I 
am spreading my wings! Just like the little birds in your 
branches! Don’t let me fall, Dolman. Make me happy!” 

She looked up through the branches interlaced against the 
night sky; and the stars twinkled at her. As she looked they 
alternately grew larger and smaller. Then slowly from either 
side a gray mist seemed to close in. The stars grew dim, were 
blotted out, the twisted limbs of Dolman’s House disappeared. 
Only the gray mist filled her eyes. And then, as slowly as it 
had closed in, it appeared to draw aside again. Daphne seemed 
to herself to be galloping up the beach, and the wind was in her 
hair, and the surf thundered, and the beach birds’ cries were 
scattered before her like leaves. Close behind her she heard a 
horse’s hoofbeats against the hard sand. They were coming 
nearer 

A voice called her name. There was an instant’s rushing of 
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things as though coming into focus. Daphne was under the 

oaks; but so real had been the flash of her vision that almost she 

could taste the salt on her lips. The Colonel was calling her. 
“Coming!” she cried. Then, as she turned away: ‘“‘ What did 

you mean, Dolman? ts happiness only in my old pursuits?” 
But Dolman gave no further sign. 


Ill 


BALLs started early in those days. Soon after eight o’clock 
the first of the guests began to arrive. Arguello possessed two 
“glass hacks,”’ and these were so much in demand that their 
owners had arranged their would-be patrons in a schedule. The 
first lot was instructed to be ready at eight sharp. They knew 
if they were not on time they would lose their chance, for the 
glass hack could not wait: it had its other customers to call for. 
All the guests went first to the house, where they deposited their 
wraps, and then down the covered way to the stables where they 
greeted their hosts and Mrs. Stanley. That competent and un- 
compromising lady had again donned her war harness and was 
assisting; all thought of boundary fences and such things for- 
gotten. Ben Sansome, too, was in line, a jovial, plump, bald 
elderly gentleman, suggesting a pug dog rather than a leader of 
society, dressed with the most exquisite correctness, and prop- 
erly though condescendingly genial. The place seemed alive 
with silent, unobtrusive, deft, dress-suited strangers gliding 
about on various errands—the caterer’s men from San Francisco. 
One of them stood behind a small table at the door and handed to 
each gentleman as he entered a folded dance card from which 
depended a tiny pencil on a silken string. The outside of these 
carried an embossed monogram, which indicated that they were 
no mere bought-from-stock commonplaces, together with the 
date. The inside contained dances up to fifteen, each numbered 
and named, with a blank line on which to write in names, There 
were the Grand March, and waltzes, polkas, schottisches, lan- 
cers, and a Virginia Reel entitled the supper dance. After supper 
was to come the “German.” Were it not for a supplementary 
set of dances played between each of the regular numbers 
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and called “extras,” one’s fate would thus have been cut and 


dried for the entire evening. Already youths were darting here 
and there inscribing names on their cards and those of their 
partners-to-be. The more enterprising were not in such hurry. 
They had days since bespoken certain dances: it only remained 
to stroll around and see that the fair ones had properly entered 
them. As each girl with any claims to popularity appeared in 
the doorway she was the centre of a rush from all directions. 

Sooner or later the couples strolled down to look over the 
favours spread out on a big table at the end of the room. These 
were satisfactorily expensive and striking. There were also 
various mysterious “properties” that had to do with figures in 
the German. 

Only Ben Sansome knew what they were for—Ben and two 
of the younger men whom he picked to assist him, and with 
whom he had rehearsed solemnly the more complicated figures. 
The older people were finding places in the chairs set along the 
walls. The youngsters wandered into and out of the nooks and 
corners spying the lay of the land, admiring the arrangements 
and the decorations. Behind some tubbed palms in one corner 
the orchestra was tuning; adding to the suspended thrill of, 
anticipation. Then a ball was “opened” formally; and until 
it was opened there was no music, and no one shook a foot. 

The entrance of the Peytons and Daphne Brainerd was hon- 
oured by an instant’s total silence, followed by a low buzz. The 
Colonel was impressive at any time, with his erect, lean figure, 
his shaven, aristocratic hawk face, and his mop of silver hair. 
But as he appeared in the doorway to-night his old-fashioned 
charm was only a foil to the equally old-fashioned charm of the 
girl on his arm. Mrs. Peyton, with a true eye for effect, had 
managed to drop a step back on excuse of greeting a friend, leav- 
ing the old man and the girl to go inalone. Dona Cazadero had 
been right: the Spanish gown was not in the mode but was al- 
ways in style. And Daphne’s irregular features, dusky rich 
colour, and mass of unruly hair added just the captivating touch 
of incongruity. 

Heads were together all over the room. The little receiving 
ine broke its routine of greetings. And Ben Sansome, who 
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had been standing at the end, turned and approached the group 
of which Boyd was the centre. They saw him bend a little stiffly 
from the hips acknowledging the introduction, and reach his 
pudgy hand for the dance card that dangled from Daphne’s 
wrist. She passed it to him instantly, blank as it had come from 
the engraver’s. Ben Sansome smiled at it, and looked up to 
meet direct, grave eyes. 

“T should have said you were like that,’ he murmured. 
“Tt shows in all you wear so exquisitely; the look of your eyes 
upon all these others.” 

Daphne did not at all understand the speech; but she was no 
fool, so she smiled enigmatically. She had never been to a for- 
mal ball before, and so did not know that young ladies were ac- 
customed to scribble random initials opposite all vacant dances 
in order to avoid the appearance of unpopularity. Later, of 
course, those initials could be erased as partners proposed them- 
selves. 

“T will put myself down for the Grand March, if I may,” con- 
tinued Ben Sansome. That wily and experienced warrior 
had not yet chosen his partners, for he did not know the 
society of Arguello—and no intention of contenting himself 
with anything second rate. He well knew that any girl present 
would “bolt” any engagement she might have to give him any 
dance he requested. It must be repeated that no one could 
quite have told why this was so. Ben Sansome was and had 
always been an idler. He had wasted every talent and oppor- 
tunity he might have possessed. He looked like an obese pug 
dog. He drank too steadily; and, though he never disgraced 
himself in public, he got beastly drunk among men at the clubs. 
His conversation was hardly enlivening. He sold champagne 
for a living, inferior champagne which people bought because 
they were afraid he would be offended if they did not serve it 
when he dined with them: he always examined the labels! Other 
men looked upon him with good-natured contempt. Yet there 
is no doubt that he ruled San Francisco society. During the 
season three big balls were given in the name of charity, or 
what not. Ben Sansome attended to all the details of these 
balls, and of course made out the list of those who were to be 
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invited. If you did not appear at these balls, you had no social 
standing. The chances of a débutante had been seriously dam- 
aged, if not destroyed, because she received no invitation to 
either the Charity, the Midwinter, or the Easter. Of course it 
was always a “mistake,” an “omission,” but the damage was 
never repaired. It was not an edifying spectacle; the social 
life of a great city in the hands of an old roué like Ben Sansome; 
but soit was. There is a fearful lot of drudgery, and arranging, 
and running of errands, and organization to a social season; 
and in those days of vigorous life Ben Sansome was actually the 
only “gentleman” of leisure. He did all the work; and he 
took all the reward of power. It is only fair to state that he 
was a very amiable gentleman, and kindly, when his little am- 
bitions were not interfered with, and thoroughly well mannered 
and harmless with decent women. 

But to his statement Daphne shook her head. 

“Thank you, Mr. Sansome,” she replied. “But I open the 
ball with Colonel Peyton.” 

This refusal was in itself enough to damn: but Ben Sansome 
had a very accurate eye for the advertising quality of the un- 
usual. Once when returning from abroad he had during the 
whole voyage avoided a certain flashy, vulgar and boresome 
woman. In New York Harbour, however, it was raining, and 
this woman donned a scarlet rain coat. When the ship docked 
Sansome was leaning against the rail close to her side, engaging 
her in lively conversation. He knew the advertising value of 
that red raincoat. So to-night: there were a half dozen beauti- 
ful young girls in every way worthy of his favour, whose family 
and social standing he knew all about, any one of whom would 
have given her best ring to be selected by him; nevertheless he 
picked one of whom he knew nothing, not even the name; be- 
cause, again, of her advertising value. 

“Then you will help me lead the German,’ he breathed in 
unswer. 

“T am afraid you will find me a very ignorant assistant: I 
ave never danced a German,” replied Daphne. 

“You will have no trouble. I will teach you,” suggested San- 
ome, warming to the idea of annexing this vivid, striking creature 
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to help localize his important presence. ‘‘You and I will have a 
dance or so together and I will have a chance to explain to you 
all about it. It’s very simple.” 

“T shall be very glad,” replied Daphne. She was much disap- 
pointed in the looks of the celebrated beau; but she was human 
and feminine and she lived on the Pacific Coast, so she was flat- 
tered. 

But Kenneth, who had been hovering impatiently in the 
background, here broke in. Recognition had come to him in a 
great wave after a moment’s puzzle. And with it had come a 
rush of other emotions, the principal one of which was a relief 
of spirit. Subconsciously his pride of the young man had 
nursed a sort of grievance over his having permitted himself to 
be fooled by a child. This was no child, but a young woman, 
glorious in her dark, glowing beauty and serene in her self- 
possession. That magic day on the beach was rehabilitated. 
He cursed his luck that had permitted him so nearly to fill out 
his programme; and he blessed it that his duties as host had not 
allowed him to crowd it full even unto the twelfth extra. Of 
course he was to lead the Grand March with Dora Stanley, as 
next door neighbour and best friend, and had engaged the co- 
tillion with Myra. 

“May J see your programme next?” he broke in, almost 
snatching the card from Ben Sansome’s hand. “How many 
may I have?” 

She looked at him a deliberate moment, seeming to rebuke 
his breathless haste; but it was the old beau who answered the 
question. 

“My boy,” he wheezed with a fat chuckle, “never ask a 
woman how many you may have: take what you want and mar- 
shal your forces to meet her objections.” 

“T believe you are right, Mr. Sansome,” said Kenneth, flash- 
ing one of his charming smiles. “But if I took all I wanted, I 
would of course take them all,” he bowed slightly toward 
Daphne, who returned his smile. “Since I cannot do that, I 
will take all I dare.” 

He glanced rapidly over his own programme and made 
sundry notes. 
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“The third and the seventh—and supper,” he announced. 
As a matter of fact he had the supper dance already en- 
gaged, but his active brain had assured him of escape. He 
bowed again, and gave way to others who were already gather- 
ing around. 

Daphne’s card was soon filled. Everybody in Arguello knew 
her as a child. There was an alluring piquancy in this sudden 
emergence as a woman. By the time she and the Peytons had 
escaped from the swirling group near the receiving station and 
made their way toward the chairs along the wall, her card was 
full and the success of her evening assured. 

All balls of those days were opened by what was known asa 
Grand March, a pretty and stately ceremony wherein the 
dancers paced in column two by two. The column turned and 
twisted and tied itself into knots and convolutions and extracted 
itself therefrom: the couples divided into other columns of single 
file which drew apart and performed even more complicated 
figures, and drew together again in such mysterious and miracu- 
lous fashion that each man found himself again with his partner 
after apparently hopeless separation. It took some leading, 
the Grand March. No hopeless amateur need apply. Ben 
Sansome opened all balls in San Francisco as a matter of under- 
stood social right, but here waived that privilege in favour of the 
son of the house. And the son of the house did it very well, 
without hesitation or blunder. Dan Mitchell stood by the 
door surveying it with approving, professional eye. Dan was 
dressed in his baggy blue serge suit, and he had a quid of to- 
bacco stowed away in his cheek—which was why he stood by 
the door. Already he had sampled Boyd’s champagne, an es- 
pecial concession to his necessity of getting back to the office 
before the Trumpet was put to bed. 

“T’d like to see the German,” he confided to Jim Paige. 
“But she certainly is an eight-gauge, double-barrelled party.” 

He watched lazily for a few minutes more, then faded away. 
At the Trumpet office he called in his assistant. 

“Cort,” he ordered, “that party of Boyd’s is the real thing. 
She’s making history. Send up Miss Mullins to get all the 
women’s dresses and decorations, and then bring the notes to 
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me. I'll write this story. And hold me tree columns, De- 
lay going to press ”’ 

“T held a column,” said the assistant doubtfully. “and there’s 
just come in a peach of a Chinatown murder.” 

“Kill it,” said the editor decisively, “and do as I tell you.” 
He spat at a sawdust box; then, the champagne circulating 
comfortably, he vouchsafed a little of his reason. “This man 
Boyd has evidently come to stay. That party, Cort, means 
two things. He’s rich—why he must have brought the wine 
in tank cars; and he’s full of energy. Man like that is always 
doing something. And bye and bye he’s going to want publicity. 
You mark my words, Cort. And what he wants he pays for.” 

The assistant hopped down from his desk. 

“You got a long head, chief, I'll say that for you,” he con- 
ceded. 

The party was swinging on its way. The violins crooned, 
the rhythm beat in hot pulses, the hypnotic swing of the dancers 
was like a music made visible. Cheeks were flushed, eyes spark- 
ling or dreamy. lt was as though in the flag-draped, flower- 
hung enclosure, with its reflected lights, a new world had been 
created out of music and dancing, wherein people dwelt as in 
another element with new thoughts, new emotions informing 
their souls. A magic was about them that fused their diversities. 
lifted their fatigues. 

After the Grand March Colonel Peyton abandoned the danc- 
ing floor, where his tall form and his old-fashioned courtly car- 
riage had made a brave display, and took refuge with a number 
of other old-timers at the card table. Thence, however, he 
appeared occasionally to address a gallant word to Allie, or te 
beam out on the shifting dancers. 

“She is a great success,” stated Mrs. Peyton, decidedly. ‘She 
is dancing every dance, and the men are fighting for the extras. 
We can be proud of her.” 

“She moves divinely,” replied the Colonel. ‘I wish I were 
twenty years younger!” he sighed. 

“You're quite enough of a fool about women as it is,” rejoined 
Allie. 


Daphne caught sight of them together and waved her hand, 
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Her dusky cheeks were flushed richly, and her eyes seemed to 
glow with a deep, inner fire. The first dance with Kenneth had 
gone. Their steps fitted, and they swung in perfect harmony 
with the violins. Not a dozen words were exchanged between 
them, yet their spirits had been in the momentary close harmony 
of the rhythm, and they had separated with a vague feeling of 
having gained in intimacy. This feeling neither experienced 
to the same degree with any other of their partners. Yet it 
was merely a question of rhythm, of catching just exactly the 
throb and swing of the violins. 

It had a practical application, however, as the fifth extra be- 
gan. Daphne, alone for a instant, saw approaching her across 
the crowded floor a be-spectacled, gawky youth she had suffered 
from at dancing school. At the same instant she caught Ken- 
neth’s eye. On the impulse, before she thought, she sent him a 
signal of distress. Instantly he responded, leaving abruptly 
the girl with whom he was talking, and making his way with 
eel-like dexterity through the crowded dancers. 

“Come, come quick!” she breathed to him, clutching his arm. 

Together they stepped behind the screen of palms and out 
through the barn door into the garden. 

“You’ve saved my life!”’ laughed Daphne, breathless. “I don’t 
know what I should have done if you hadn’t rescued me. It’s 
that dreadful Mitchell boy, bearing down on me like a goggle- 
eyed Fate. I didn’t dare stay another second because I re- 
member vaguely his saying something about some extra. And 
he’s so persistent. Do you suppose he saw us?”’ 

“He might have,” said Kenneth, shrewdly. “I think we’d 
better move a little.” 

“Didn’t you have this dance engaged?” 

Kenneth hesitated. 

“Ves, I did,” he stated boldly, ‘“‘and I don’t care. It was a 
duty thing.”’ 

“Oh!” she cried, struck with compunction, ‘“‘and you’re the 
host!”? She chuckled wickedly. “I ought to make you go 
back. But I don’t care either. We are highly immoral.” 

They looked back toward the stable. It seemed to be burst- 
ing with light that leaked out of various cracks and crannies, 
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and poured out past the palms through the wide-opened door. 
A figure silhouetted itself, an unmistakable gangling Sgure, and 
peered short-sightedly into the darkness. 

“The Mitchell boy!” breathed Daphne. ‘Come!” She 
picked up her voluminous skirts and flew lightly down one of 
the new-made paths. Only at the porch on the other side of 
the house did she pause. “This is dreadful!” she cried. 
“You don’t suppose he will find us here? He is very persistent.” 

“T think we are safe here,’’ Kenneth reassured her. 

It was as though they had entered another existence. The 
high-keyed, throbbing, emotional, swinging world of the rhyth- 
mical violins and the low brooding lights and the warm palpitant 
air had given way to a peace of calm. ‘The stars in contrast 
seemed more than usually far away and aloof: a leisurely night 
breeze, with all the time in the world to get nowhere, wandered 
here and there, rustling leaves idly, or raising petals. There was 
no sound, save the music that seemed now almost as distant as 
the stars. 

“T do love the night!” she cried. 

They stood side by side for some time, and something slow and 
calming seemed to come like a mist over their spirits. They 
talked very little. Kenneth noted the fact with a fleeting wonder 
that this silence caused no discomfort to his social nerve. He 
could say nothing and still be comfortable! Indeed, he enjoyed 
it. The same thing had happened that day on the beach—— 

“The air is so sweet and warm to-night,” she said. “One lies 
in it as in the warm sea. I went swimming once at night, in 
midsummer. It was like lying suspended in stars. And when 
I moved the water flashed—phosphorescence, you know.” 

“Td like to do that,” said Kenneth. 

They stood again for a time without speaking. It was 
almost as though they were awaiting something that would 
come out of the calm night, something that interested and held 
them in a suspense of expectation. Daphne was the first to 
arouse herself. 

“Did you notice whether they have begun another dance?” 
she enquired. 

Thus admitted, the music again became audible to them. But 
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they had not the least idea whether this was the “extra” just 
finishing, or another number under way. Panic-stricken they 
scurried back. 

The night wore away. At midnight a slight lassitude over- 
came the dancers, but supper revived them; and the German 
was undertaken with zest. Ben Sansome here came into his 
own. ‘This was the one thing he did superlatively well. Even 
Patrick Boyd acknowledged that there was something to the 
little fat pug-dog of a man after all, for Boyd knew executive 
ability when he saw it. Sansome not only taught and conducted 
many complicated figures, but he repressed too great exuberance 
and he kept order. Withal he did it with tact, so that nobody 
was offended. The card players came in to watch. The stray 
couples emerged from the cosy corners. Even the caterer’s men 
—those who were not busy about some duties—gathered in the 
background; for a cotillion was not always to be seen. It was 
an overwhelming success. 

The deep bell on the clock tower downtown had struck the 
half-hour after two before the German came to a triumphant 
conclusion. The last strains found Daphne and Kenneth to- 
gether near the door. By tacit consent they stepped around the 
palms for a breath of air. 

The brightness of the stars overhead had mysteriously dim- 
med. They shone wearily as though from an immense re- 
moteness and as though invisible influences were passing between 
the earth and them. Elsewhere than overhead they were 
veiled. A slow, sweet steady air breathed from the east. The 
night was still, full of portent. Not a sound broke the dead, 
waiting silence: no cricket nor insect shrilled, no bird called, 
scarcely a leaf rustled in spite of the steady air from the east. 

A drop of water splashed against Daphne’s upturned face: 
another marked the brick at her feet. As though in immediate 
response to a signal a frog began loudly to chirp. For nine 
months now he had lain in patient silence, wearing down the slow 
time while his enemies, the dry months, passed; standing faith- 
ful sentry to announce the return of the wet months, his friends. 

With an excitement that Kenneth would understand only 
after he had become a true Californian, Daphne ran into the ball- 
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room. She was carried out of herself, so that she had lost all 
timidity or shyness before a crowd. Into the centre of the 
,toom she sped, holding up her arms for silence, a vivid, arresting 
figure in her old-fashioned Spanish dress. The music broke off; 
the dancers stopped in position, turning their heads toward her; 
the buzz of conversation among the onlookers died. 

“Tt’s raining! It’s raining!” she cried. 

They stood and sat there like so many carved images, and 
‘the silence that had been in the night outside entered the room. 
And as the rhythm-waves of the dance ebbetl and dropped below 
consciousness, distinctly could be heard on the roof above a gentle, 
hesitant patter, as though a guest still doubtful of welcome had 
arrived. While they listened, it seemed to gain confidence. The 
pattering increased until the jolly spirit of the dance seemed to 
have been transferred from the silenced floor to the roof. It 
caught its breath for an instant, then suddenly became a deep 
roar. The heavens had opened in a flood; and beneath the 
organ tones of the storm could be heard the silvery drip of water 
from the eaves. 

The women looked a little dismayed and abstracted as they 
cast over rapidly in their minds what protecting garments they 
had brought with them. The men were plainly delighted, and 
went about slapping each other on the back. On an inspiration 
the orchestra struck up some lively music and the leader called 
a Virginia reel. 

A grand rush for partners took place. Everybody took part. 
Colonel Peyton led forth his plump little wife, in spite of her 
laughing protests. He was quite the feature of the dance for 
he combined a beautiful old-fashioned courtesy with the most 
delightful and killing monkey-shines as he moved through the 
figures. As though by common consent this dance closed the 
party. The guests embarked laughing. Boyd’s few um- 
brellas were in constant use escorting people to their carriages. 
The women and girls tucked their skirts up around their waists, 
leaving their petticoats exposed. The lights shone gleaming on 
wet things. Raindrops flashed like jewels. And on the roofs 
and in the water courses sounded the steadily increasing roar of 
the torrential rain. 


CHAPTER V 


I 


ENNETH allowed one day to elapse before calling for 
K Pronto and riding out to the Bungalow. His head was 
full of this girl: he could think of nothing else. She 
haunted him as no other of his numerous flames had ever 
haunted him; and yet, strangely enough, the realization that he 
was in love with her had not entered his head. This was the 
more remarkable in that he had often enough been ‘“‘stuck”’ on 
other girls, and had realized the fact, and been secretive or 
proud of it according to his age. But he did not at all con- 
sider himself ‘‘stuck”’ on this girl. She was just different. For 
one thing, you did not have to talk to her all the time; for an- 
other, she seemed to have some sense when she did talk; and she 
certainly was a bird of a horsewoman! Looked to Kenneth as 
though she would be a lot more fun than these other silly crea- 
tures who always wanted a lot of help and attention just because 
they were girls. So impersonal was his conscious attitude as 
yet that he suffered no immediate pang of disappointment 
when his knocking elicited finally only Brainerd in a dressing 
gown. 

“T was riding by and I dropped in to see how Miss Brainerd 
survived the party,” he said. 

The tall man’s weary eyes surveyed him detachedly. A faint 
glint of amusement lurked in their depths. 

“Miss Brainerd’”—he choked slightly over the words, but 
recovered himself at once and went on gravely, “was here not 
five minutes ago. I can’timagine what can have become of her.”’ 
He examined Kenneth again and liked his looks. “I’m a 
little seedy to-day,” he continued, in explanation both of his own 
presence in working hours and the costume in which he was dis- 
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covered. ‘‘Won’t you come in and visit me a little while? I 
assure you I am getting quite bored and lonely by myself.” 

Kenneth liked the room into which he stepped. He was still 
of the chameleon age, capable instantly of taking the mental 
colour of his surroundings. The worn leather armchairs, the 
rows and rows of books, the wide fireplace, and the double stu- 
dent-lamp on the magazine-littered table threw him instantly 
into an appreciative attitude toward a quiet scholarly life by 
one’s fireside, far remote from the turmoil of the world, and so 
forth. Corbell’s ranch house had affected him in a similar man- 
ner, though in a different way. Possibly he recognized reality. 

He found himself sitting in one of the armchairs at one side 
the fireplace where oak logs burned quietly. The clearing wind 
after the rain was singing by the eaves. On Brainerd’s invita- 
tion he filled a pipe. The conversation for a few moments ran 
limpingly, for Kenneth was trying, before this quiet, saturnine, 
wise-seeming individual, to be very intelligent and grown up. 
But Brainerd let him alone, and after a time the situation 
eased. 

“Yes, California is a delightful place to live in,” the older 
man assented, to Kenneth’s remark concluding his account of 
the quail hunt. “What are you going to do here?”’ he asked 
abruptly. 

(a9 Do?” 

“Yes—as your job. Every man who is worth his salt must 
have a job, you know.” 

“‘T suppose he must.” 

“You don’t want merely to suppose: you want to know it. 
It’s very simple, but people don’t seem to grasp it. They seem 
to think that when a man gets a certain amount of money— 
enough to live on—that he can stop work if he wants to. Worst 
sort of fallacy! He may change the kind of work. But the 
possession of money or leisure merely means that a man has ac- 
complished the first necessary step, and is ready to go on with 
the next. I suppose merely earning a living and an economic 
place in the world is made so extraordinarily difficult because 
so few people go on doing things after that is accomplished. They 
generally sit down and build bulgy granite houses, and buy more 
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horses and dogs and clothes than the next fellow, and get fat 
and arrogant and short tempered or silly. Ever notice that?” 

He cocked an eye over his pipe at Kenneth and stretched his 
long legs toward the fire. 

“Tye a notion the particular Guardian Angel who was put 
in charge of this planet is a hopeful sort of cuss who likes to try 
it out. So every once in a while he gives a man what all the rest 
of the world has to struggle for or die off—wealth and the leisure 
that comes from relief of that pressure—in hopes that man will 
go ahead and do something with it. He certainly runs against 
a lot of disappointments! But I’m preaching away like a 
parson!” 

“No, you’re not!” cried Kenneth, earnestly. “I like intel- 
lectual conversations; but you don’t often find a man you can 
talk to that way!” 

Brainerd hastily concealed a grin that nearly surprised him. 

“Well, we’re getting a long way off the subject, anyway. Of 
course a young man like yourself doesn’t intend to settle down 
and live on his father.” 

“Of course not. I—I thought some of going into the bank.” 

Brainerd was silent for so long that finally Kenneth asked him: 

“What is your advice?” 

“Boyd, one man can never give another advice. Advice is 
a word that should be stricken from the language. The most 
one can do is to call to another’s attention certain facts in the 
situation of which he may not be aware, leaving him to form his 
own judgment. If you form another man’s judgment for him 
you have absolutely deprived him of all the value of that ex- 
perience.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Life is a series of opportunities for making decisions. Mak- 
ing decisions is the only way you form character. If somebody 
else makes a decision for you, he has deprived you of one chance.” 

“But he may be much wiser or experienced than yourself. 
His decision may be a better one.” 

“It may be a better one as far as practical results go; yes,” 
admitted Brainerd. ‘But no amount of practical results can 
make up for a lost opportunity of growth.” 
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“By Jove! Inever thought of it that way; but you’re right!* 
cried Kenneth. 

“Now as to jobs,” continued Brainerd. “They are never 
any good unless you get something out of them besides money. 
The ideal job is one that produces something either in the shape 
of material products or some service needed by our somewhat 
complicated economic system; and at the same time gets us 
something beside money—such as more opportunity, or interest, 
or satisfaction, or congenial companions or surroundings, or 
something like that. Also it might include chance for growth. 
The man who actually puts something in the world that was not 
there before—such as a potato—probably on the average gets 
more satisfaction from his job than the man who fulfills a func- 
tion. The latter may be more important; but I am talking 
about the way the average man feels.”’ 

“Farmers are always kicking,” suggested Kenneth. 

“So is every other class of man on this footstool. When you 
discuss in the abstract you have to assume an intelligent man as 
your subject.” 

To Kenneth all this talk was fascinating. He had taken 
Philosophy III in college because it was considered a “snap,” 
and the surface of his mind had taken the impress of its form, 
long enough to get credit for the course. But never before had 
he happened to meet any one with a philosophic attitude toward 
the realities of every-day life. It was simple and understandable 
and yet it dealt with fundamentals ; so that he had a pleasing 
sense of discussing deep subjects and comprehending them! 

“Td like to be a rancher,” stated Kenneth, with conviction, 
“and keep cattle.” 

“Yes, that is a good business,” assented Brainerd, “but it 
cannot be done haphazard. As at present conducted it is for 
California a persistence of past conditions. It will be crowded 
out in time by other things. Personally, if I were younger I’d 
rather be identified in a small way with the beginnings of future 
things than even ina large way with the endings of past things. 
Just as a matter of personal interest, you understand, not as a 
measuring value to the community.” 

“T don’t quite follow you.” 
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“T mean cattle ranching, on a big scale, and near enough cen- 
tres of civilization to make life worth while, is bound to pass. 
Its place will be taken by agriculture and borticulture.” 

“Not in the South,” stated Kenneth, confidently repeating 
statements he had heard on the quail hunt. “It’s been tried, 
and it doesn’t work except here and there on a small scale.” 

“Because it hasn’t been tried right. Everything’s been 
attempted on a big scale, even on a small farm. The idea has 
been to plant the largest number of acres possible so as to make 
a killing in the wet season. In dry seasons they argue they 
won’t get anything anyhow. Result is a sort of scratch har- 
rowing, shallow cultivation. But it’s not true that in a dry 
season you'll get nothing, if you do proper work. And this 
scheme ignores the half and half years. It’s shiftless. Men get 
used to thinking in the immense acreage of the cattle ranches 
and they bite off more than they can chew. Why, many don’t 
touch the land after planting it. The crops are fouled with wild 
oats and mustard and such things, and so are reduced. These 
so-called farmers do not care for small profits. It’s all or nothing 
with them. They are never self sustaining. They scorn to 
plant vegetables and such things as they need. If they’d do 
less but better they’d find the South would grow things all right. 
Why, they don’t even know where their best land is.”’ 

“Tn the bottomlands,” stated Kenneth, promptly. 

“That is what they think—and you’re wrong. It’s rich and 
wet enough to grow crops without irrigation, ard all that; but 
it’s just common farming, and acre for acre it will not match 
that land right out there.” 

Kenneth stared. 

“You mean that dry sagebrush, or the sand wash?” he asked, 
incredulously. 

“Both. Properly cultivated and irrigated, they will grow 
more valuable crops of more valuable things than your bottom- 
land. I have proved it on a small scale to my own satisfaction.” 

He went on to elucidate what was then a revolutionary idea, 
becoming almost animated in his interest. Kenneth listened 
at first sceptically; soon with growing conviction. 

“You come up again,” Brainerd invited him, finally, “and 
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T’ll show you what I mean. It’s all on a small scale for I have 
not the means nor the strength to do more. But the future of 
the country is in it. Some day they’ll wake up. And then 
you'll see. If I were a young man like you, and I could command 
a little money, as I suppose you can, I’d certainly go in for ranch- 
ing. There is no place on the globe with a better climate, with 
more beautiful surroundings, with more satisfying appeal. I 
know, for I have lived in many places. It is new, but that af- 
fords the satisfaction of being active in the building. And a 
small ranch intelligently conducted on new and experimental 
lines would have for me the intelligent interest of creating.” 
He checked himself with a laugh. “I’m coming perilously close 
to offering advice after all,” said he. “But to my mind there is no 
comparison between such a career and the ‘big round suavity, 
the large, buttoned-up complacency of golden-bellied bankers.’” 

“Tm mighty glad I found you in,” said Kenneth, rising. 
“You’ve given me a lot to think about.” 

“Talking is one of the best things I do,” observed Brainerd, 
“when I am sure of an understanding listener. I’m sorry Daffy 
isn’t about. I can’t imagine where she has disappeared to: her 
pony is in the corral.” 

As a matter of fact Daphne was in the next room keeping 
very quiet until the visitor should depart. She had no intention 
of being seen at this time, nor for several days yet. By the end 
of the period certain grown-up dresses would be finished. They 
were being made at the Peyton’s by a little ‘sewing woman” 
who came in by the day. After the Boyd party it was as im- 
possible that Daphne reassume her child’s dresses and her pig- 
tails as it would be for a butterfly to reénter its cocoon. 


II 


Dan Mircuetr had read Patrick Boyd correctly. Hardly 
had the echoes of the ball died away before he began to look 
about him for something else to do. His investigatory habit 
of prowling up and down Main Street stood him in good stead 
here. To do him entire justice it must be conceded that he 
started on his external affairs in Arguello actuated solely by a 
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genuine enthusiasm for the place. His habit of mind had been 
formed in what was known as a live, a smart community, where 
men were used to big things done promptly and on a big scale. 
He found Arguello half asleep, accustomed to doing the simplest 
public affairs—if they were done at all—only after long discus- 
sions and hesitations. Things Boyd had always taken as 
much for granted as shoes or a hat, Arguello either lacked, or 
possessed inadequately, or was strongly divided in opinion as to 
their advisibility. To the Easterner it was nothing short of a 
disgrace that Main Street and its principal laterals were un- 
paved; that the residence part of the town was sparely lighted; 
that the rattletrap, one-mule car was permitted to represent city 
transportation; that property owners were not forced to sub- 
stitute something substantial in the way of sidewalks for the 
beaten earth that in wet weather became slippery mud. His 
order-loving mind was scandalized over various easy-going tacit 
permissions. It was dangerous to turn saddle horses loose on the 
streets to find their. way to the stables by themselves; it was 
perilous to leave building material unprotected by lights: it was 
unsanitary and unsightly to drop rubbish over the edge of the 
sidewalks into the streets; it was annoyingand unnecessary to pile 
the sidewalks half full of merchandise and leave them so; it was 
unwholesome to abandon Chinatown to its unsavoury filth. And 
what could be said of a town that permitted its firemen to haul 
sand with its fire horses two miles away from the fire engine! 
Boyd saw all these things, and many many others typical of the 
easy-going time and place, through the eyes of the Eastern 
visitor; and, as he was by now genuinely a citizen in spirit, he 
suffered a real agony of mortification as to what that Eastern 
visitor must think of it all. 

His first attempts to interest people met with little encourage- 
ment. The inert dead indifference of the opposition astounded 
and made him indignant. A small proportion of those he talked 
to agreed with him that his ideas were sound and that it would be 
a good thing if they could be carried out; another small propor- 
tion, with the narrow vision of the untravelled, interposed the 
panicky but effective opposition of men who, unless they can 
plainly discern the dollar spent to-day returning not later than 
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to-morrow, clamour vehemently against all public expenditure; 
but by far the greatest number just plain did not care. 

“Go after it if it amuses you, Boyd,” said Oliver Mills, the 
banker. “You will find that you can get things done, to be sure; 
but you will spend an inordinate amount of energy. What an- 
other city would order, as you would order a pound of sugar, 
Arguello will talk over for two years, and squabble about, and 
hesitate over—and end by buying a half a pound—or else decide 
it’s too expensive. And when it is all over, those of us who have 
been trying to engineer the thing are totally exhausted. We’ve 
put enough into it to have built the Washington Monument. 
You'll find it doesn’t pay. We’re getting along very com- 
fortably: why stir things up?” 

Boyd’s chief comfort was the obscure, lean real estate man, 
Ephraim Spinner. In Spinner he uncorked a dynamic en- 
thusiasm that warmed his heart. 

“Tm glad to hear you say so!” cried Spinner. “It’s what 
I’ve been hammering into these hayseeds for two years! This 
place should be working night and day getting itself in order 
for the flood of visitors that is absolutely certain to pour down 
upon us. Every man who goes East comes back again and 
brings his friends with him. The boom is bound to come some- 
day, and when it comes!” He threw his arms out with an ex- 
pressive gesture. “They’ll find us asleep at the switch!” he 
ended gloomily. He chewed savagely at the end of the cigar 
Boyd handed him. “What this town ought to do is to get on to 
itself,” he went on presently, in a calmer, wearied tone, “of course 
it ought to have paving and lights and all those things, just as 
you say, Mr. Boyd; but if it had the sense God gave a rooster it 
would go a lot farther than that. Look at the beach, f’rinstance. 
You can’t get at it except afoot or horseback, and when you do 
get toit you find tin cans and rubbish. Yet look at that stretch 
from the wharf to Scott’s Point! They ought to put a road in 
there; and they’d have no finer drive in the world than that— 
with the blue Pacific on one side and the lofty mountains on the 
other! They could advertise a drive hike that all over the 
country, and draw tourists like a magnet. That’s only one 
thing. And they ought to put a road along the foothills—just 
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for a scenic attraction. Just suggest it to these old mossbacks 
and see what they say to you. They’d think you were crazy. 
Were you ever up there?” 

“Yes,” said Boyd. 

“Can you imagine any one not seeing it? Gosh! They 
haven’t got one single solitary blessed thing here they’ve 
done themselves to cultivate the best paying crop in the 
world—the tourist. What there is, old California has done by 
herself.” 

“The Fremont,” suggested Boyd. 

“Yes, that’s a good hotel,” agreed Spinner, “and it’s running 
behind. What we need is public improvements. And about 
the first of em is a dozen or so first class funerals!” 

With this completely altruistic interest to start from, Boyd 
gradually worked his way into the political life of the place. He 
had made his fortune through traction organization. The 
eighties did not understand political purity as we are just be- 
ginning to understand it to-day. As soon as Boyd found that 
he could not get things done by direct appeal, he turned naturally 
to manipulation. Dan Mitchell was right in his guess that the 
Easterner would need publicity—and would pay for it. Others 
received pay also for other services. It was alla sort of play for 
Boyd, activity undertaken at first in idleness, but later with 
increasing interest. Opposition aroused his combative spirit. 
He found it would be necessary to follow, in a modified way, 
Spinner’s advice as to the first class funerals, only the funerals 
were political. It seemed desirable to replace certain sturdy, 
short visioned, uncompromising aldermen or supervisors. In 
politics, too, Boyd was past master. He had not much dif- 
ficulty in electing his own council, nor in passing the ordinance 
to pave and curb Main Street—his first great objective. But 
he had to acknowledge that the resultant distrust and uneasiness 
among the shellbacks was going to make the next election more 
of a job. In short, he saw a good fight ahead; and he rejoiced; 
and he began quietly to build a machine that would function. 

“Tf these mossbacks don’t know what is good for them we’ll 
make ’em take it,” he observed to the exultant Spinner. “‘There’s 
more than one way to skin a cat.” 
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He bought in a slope of the sagebrush foothills back of the 
town, and bore much good humoured joking from his friends. 
His refusal to explain himself ended by fastening upon him the 
rumour of fantastic projects, for nobody could imagine any 
possible use for that waste and worthless land. As a matter 
of cold fact Boyd was himself a little vague on that sub- 
ject. He got it very cheap, for almost nothing; he believed 
enthusiastically in the ultimate expansion of Arguello; certainly 
the view out over the valley, the town, to the wide slumbering 
Pacific 

But Boyd was a shrewd business man, with plenty of leisure 
and an enquiring and restless mind. He rode often on his horse 
up over the slope of his new purchase, sometimes alone, some- 
times with Saxon or Marcus Oberman or others of his winter 
cronies. They called it his Horned Toad Ranch, not that any- 
one had ever seen a horned toad there, but it was considered that 
horned toads represented the only possibility. Boyd grinned 
and replied in kind. But one day he dropped into Spinner’s 
office with an idea. 

“Know those boulders up on the Tract, the ones near the 
little grove of live oaks at the head of the barranca?”’ he asked. 
“Well, they’re an outcrop of a ledge down below; and the stuff 
is a real fine-grained sandstone. Makes the best building ma- 
terial I know of. There’s a quarry of it there.” 

“There’s mighty little demand for building stone here,” said 
Spinner. “And the whole range is made of that sort of 
rock.” 

“Nobody’s getting any of it out: and this is the nearest to 
town. People use quite a little for one thing and another— 
foundations and garden walls and such. They’d use less bricks 
and more stone if they could get the stone handier. There’s 
a nice little steady business there.” 

Spinner looked doubtful. 

“Look here, Spinner,” said Boyd, suddenly. “How many 
miles of street are there in this town? You ought to know. 
Well, they’re in frightful state every year with the run-off of the 
flood waters every time it rains. It’s a disgrace. They ought 
to be curbed and guttered, every foot of them; and an ordinance 
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passed providing for that would in my opinion be a very bene- 
ficial piece of legislation.” 

“And you would supply the stone!” cried Spinner. 

“Well,” and Boyd puffed slowly at his cigar, “I’d hardly 
consider it worth while to fuss with a little quarry business. My 
idea would be to use the quarry merely as a source of supply to 
a construction company that would be in a position to bid for the 
contracts.” 

“T take my hat off to you, Mr. Boyd,” cried Spinner, as the 
whole splendour of the scheme came to him. 

“Tt would make a nice little business,”’ continued Boyd. “I 
would not want to appear in it personally. The thing would not 
look well, I suppose: though for the life of me I don’t see how 
anybody could object. I would merely lease the quarry land to 
the construction company. You could head the company.” 

“TP” cried Spinner. 

“You would have a small salary and a small share in the busi- 
ness. I would not expect you to attend to details. I’ll look up 
a good managing foreman. The real estate business is not so 
brisk at present but that you could put a little time in on this, is 
it?” 

Thus came into existence the Western Construction Company 
which for years did practically all Arguello’s public improvement. 
It built a road, opened the quarry, purchased teams and wagons, 
and set to work. Gradually it acquired what it needed for a 
comprehensive business, not only in construction but in such 
things as crushed rock for roads, and grading and wall building 
for private grounds. It was never out of work, for whenever 
things got slack, the Common Council would pass an ordinance 
commanding the curbing and guttering of another stretch of 
street. The cost was an assessment against the property owners, 
who almost invariably uttered howls of protest. As they were 
very few in number as compared with those not immediately 
concerned, they never had much effect. Dan Mitchell had 
a laudatory editorial now and then on public improve- 
ment; and killed many a virulent communication. He never 
received any direct pay for his attitude; but he did get very 
high rates for a small advertisement of the Western Construc- 
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tion Company—whose business by its nature needed no adve ~ 
tisement! 

In order successfully to carry on this enterprise and his con- 
templated scheme of improving Arguello, Boyd had to have a 
Council on which he could depend. The opposition to doing 
anything that cost either time or money was partly climatic, 
partly habitual, partly from parsimony, partly conservative. It 
was very real, and very strong; but it was not organized. Boyd 
knew how to organize and he did so. His chief source of strength 
was the lower wards where the most of the Mexicans lived. There 
dwelt an obese, polite, suave old scoundrel who belonged to one 
of the oldest Californian families and was connected by marriage 
with several of the others. Don Caesar Azevedo held a great 
prestige among the members of his race, because of his person- 
ality and his Falstaffian capacity for vino. On election days he 
was given disposal of a number of surries and a sum of ‘‘expense 
money.’ By evening he was portentously drunk, still dig- 
nified and respectable, apparently close to apoplexy, but his 
two wards had voted safe. It amused Boyd to watch the other 
four wards closely and to determine his action by the con- 
ditions of the moment. Sometimes it was quite sufficient to 
handle his man after election. At any rate he always had his 
Council. 

This, it must be understood, was the development of a num- 
ber of years, and carries us somewhat ahead of our story; but an 
appreciation of Patrick Boyd’s place and power in the com- 
munity is desirable to an understanding of the history of those 
who may interest us more We should add that through his 
purchase of Colonel Peyton’s bank stock, and some other blocks 
he picked up from time to time, he attained a position on the 
directorate where soon he carried a controlling advice. He 
gained thus a birds-eye-view of the affairs of the county. He 
knew who borrowed and how much; who was delinquent; who 
paid promptly; and he was enabled to shape policies that would 
influence the future of the country he had adopted. For, though 
Patrick Boyd made money in the ventures he undertook, the 
making of money was not the primary incentive of his activities, 
He had all the money, per se, he wanted. His basic desire was 
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to see Arguello wake up and be somebody: for he loved the valley 
between the mountains and the sea as only an Easterner trans- 
planted to California can love. 


III 


KENNETH rode again to the Bungalow: and he continued to 
tide there on every opportunity. He and Brainerd had many 
more talks on all subjects having to do with the philosophy of 
life. The older man was an excellent influence for his forming 
spirit. Only one forced to comparative failure by insuperable 
obstacles could, in that age of material emphasis, have gained 
to the wider views held by Brainerd. He saw beyond the 
merely utilitarian. Our moralists were prattling of Captains of 
Industry, exploitation—but under a prettier name—and the 
remote sacredness of being a millionaire; public office was a 
matter of victory and patronage; the saving of pennies and the 
spending of lives was preached as an ideal of the perfect exist- 
ence. A man was morally justified in anything he did provided 
he kept technically within the law. Things were ends in them- 
selves. Brainerd had dimly seen them as in themselves only 
means to something beyond. It was with him not simply a 
case of get there. Kenneth was one day telling with relish of an 
acquaintance who was even at college a past master at getting 
others to attend to details for him. 

“Yes,” said Brainerd, “that quality of delegating work and 
responsibility is one of the most valuable qualities of leadership. 
In fact it is indispensable to leadership. But it is not always de- 
sirable to use sheer cleverness to avoid detail—only to avoid 
repetition of detail. If you avoid anything in the life, you lose 
the value of the experience.” 

“That’s true, too!” cried Kenneth. 

In such statements of what are now considered baldly obvious 
truths did Brainerd lead Kenneth’s young mind away from the 
smug, old outworn conservative ideas of a passing phase, into a 
contemplation of the wider outlook that was going to be possible 
to a new generation. And therein he fulfilled, unknowingly, his 
function in the fates of those about him. 
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Together the two men examined the sketchy, incomplete work 
that Brainerd had managed to accomplish. 

“T have lacked health, and I have lacked means,” said the 
elder, frankly, ‘so I have not here a prosperous money-making 
plant, such as I should have. But it makes me a decent living; 
and, what is more, it brings me a living every year. Dry sea- 
sons don’t bother me a bit. As to this sagebrush upland you 
were laughing about es 





Daphne, her wardrobe renewed, no longer concealed herself. 
The gangly, bare-legged child of yesterday was suddenly for- 
gotten, as though it had never been. Not by a flicker of the eye- 
lash did Daphne acknowledge that such a creature had ever ex- 
isted; and there was that, not in but back of her manner, that 
withered even a recollection of it. Only her extraordinary vital 
energy, her wayward elfish fancy playing quaintly over everyday 
things, and her headlong zest in living she carried over with her 
into the new phase. Once she had determined that Kenneth 
came sympathetically to the life she and her father lived at 
the Bungalow, she took him on wholeheartedly; and, as to a 
friend visiting for the first time, she was all eagerness to take 
him about and show him hidden lands. Generally they 
went on horseback. Daphne led, very mysterious as to their 
destination; very chatty in comment of the things they saw by 
the way. The dogs invariably accompanied them, creating great 
disturbance in thecolonies of ground squirrels. The first rain had 
cleared promptly and no more had come. The'sun shone warmly. 
A timid green lay snuggled beneath the dead grasses. 

“Keeping warm under a fur coat,” said Daphne. 

She knew intimately every nook and cranny in the hills; 
every grove of oaks; every secret cafion from the ranges. To 
some quaint or beautiful or cozy objective she led Kenneth on 
each of their rides. He learned to know when to exclaim by the 
small, triumphant air of expectation she assumed when they 
had reached their journey’s end—a still dark pool beneath fra- 
grant bay trees; a fantastic old tree twisted by long-dead gales; 
a flat rock looking down on the blue of deep cafions; a slope of 
' shingle where the sun lay warm and the spicy odour of Lad’s 
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Love wandered down to them like a gentle spirit. Never did 
she consciously give him any clue as to when she considered 
they had reached the thing that was to make the ride worth 
while. But when he cried out satisfactorily, she was manifestly 
pleased. Kenneth learned to keep his eyes and his wits about 
him, lest he pass by one of these favourite places unknowing. 
The result then was an evident disappointment and lowering 
of spirit. She was childishly eager to have them see with the 
same eyes. Then, having arrived, they liked to dismount and 
turn the horses loose to graze; while they lay on their backs in 
the grass or in the shade. They never talked much, but watched 
the slow circling of buzzards, or the forming and melting cloud- 
lets, or made rainbows through their eyelashes. They could 
hear the horses cropping crisply, a comfortable sound. Or per- 
haps they crouched by the stream watching the hypnotic shift of 
light through branches, or the reflection on the under side of 
leaves. Small, busy, amusing birds complimented them with no 
attention as they went about their affairs. At length as the sun 
lowered, a chill would steal abroad. They would rouse them- 
selves. The horses, their reins hanging, would by now be dozing 
with one hind leg tucked up. The dogs lay farther up the hill flat 
on their sides exposed to the warmest sun. Everybody seemed 
" to stretch with yawns. But once under way the coolness of the 
early evening of winter seemed to fill them with a wild, playful 
energy. The dogs chased madly in wide circles, their quarters 
tucked under them, their backs humped, their hind legs spurning 
the soil in quick, stabbing jumps. The horses arched their necks, 
feeling at the bits, and made little mock shies. Daphne and 
Kenneth shouted foolishness at each other, and laughed a great 
deal. 

Sometimes they went for all day. In that event they carried 
chops or a steak and had a picnic, Or they left the horses in 
the corral and tramped on foot up into the hills, or around the 
Peytons’ ranch. 

They spent a good deal of time at the Peytons’ for there was a 
great variety of things to do and see. In the old days the ranch 
had been almost self-sustaining. Even now it raised many 
things that others were accustomed to buy in the town. The 
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cattle work was o1 course the basis, and was always interesting. 
They liked to ride out with one of the vaqueros on his never- 
ending round, spying out the distribution and condition of the 
stock, observing strays, helping young calves, keeping a vigilant 
eye for those in trouble. Daphne told of the spring round-up 
when the neighbouring ranches joined forces to sort and brand 
the stock. That was a season of hard work, but also of pic- 
turesque pleasure. But outside the cattle were many minor 
industries that repaid investigation—a vineyard and an olive 
orchard of dove-gray foliage, where dwelt a flashing smile set in 
the simple countenance of one Tomaso, whose duty it was to 
make wine and pure olive oil. Near the foothills dwelt the bee- 
man, a religious fanatic who wore no hat or coat and let his 
hair grow long, who shouted texts and Bible quotations as he 
strode here and there among the hives, a strange person who 
was nevertheless quite at home with the hot, uncertain insects 
and who thoroughly understood all the mysteries of honey. 
The vegetable garden lay in a flat below the house. It was pro- 
tected with wire fencing, and in its enclosure cress-grown water 
ditches ran in patterns, frogs croaked, and an ancient Chinaman 
in the wide peaked bowl of a woven hat moved like a figure on a 
screen. His name was Lo, and he knew little English, nor had 
he pride of appearance. He dwelt in a ramshackle little hut 
in one corner of the vegetable garden, made of old doors and 
lumber slung together anyhow, with a rickety stovepipe sticking 
out of it; not intrinsically an impressive dwelling; yet in some 
fashion, by means of strips of red paper with ideographs, tall- 
stalked bulbs growing in bowls, a queer smell or so, Lo had man- 
aged to make of his dwelling something exotic and picturesque. 
And over by the stables was the blacksmith shop; where they 
shod horses, and fashioned parts of agricultural machinery or 
wagons out of hot metal that glowed in the dusk of the shop, 
and hissed in water tubs like serpents. Nor must we forget 
the great stables for the working animals, nor the dairy stables, 
nor the dairy itself, with its cool, silent shelves of milk set to rise, 
nor its churns with its sweet smell of buttermilk, nor its rows of 
fragrant butter rolls, with everywhere a dampness and a clean- 
ness. Nor the fowl yards, seemingly endless in extent, very 
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populous, very busy, very conversational, with wise-looking but 
foolish chickens, and foolish-looking but wise ducks, and apo- 
plectic turkey gobblers scraping the stiffened ends of their wings 
on the ground. An old sailor, twisted with rheumatism, had 
charge of the feathered creatures; and he was always eager to 
show the young people the latest squabs or hatchings, or to talk 
as long as they would listen about the remarkable examples of 
intelligence displayed by his charges. The dogs, who followed 
them everywhere else, were here rigidly barred. They sat out- 
side the wire in a reproachful row conscious of being misjudged. 

The half of the ranch has not been described. It would be 
interesting to follow our young people to the main stables, to 
the cook shack and the bunk houses, to the miniature village 
across the ravine where dwelt all the Spanish families, retainers 
of the ranch. And the hogs and the pigs, who had a self- 
sufficient air of competent wisdom, and liked to have their backs 
scratched. On the paddocks where roamed the colts and young 
horses, free as deer, gentle as dogs. But we can only enumerate 
them. And in the end they always arrived at the great wide- 
flung oak known as Dolman’s House, where they climbed into 
the low branches and swung their legs for a good talk. Here, 
fancifully, seemed the central abiding place of the soul of the 
ranch, a soul born through the slow mellowing and blending of 
these many activities into one relationship. The ranch had a 
personality of its own: it was a single thing, to be loved and re- 
membered. Daphne used to believe in Dolman implicitly. 
Through the haze gathering across her childhood memories 
she thought still to discern his face, to hear his voice. At times 
even yet it seemed to her that she felt a great beneficent presence 
that wished her well. She joked with herself about it, and told 
of it to Kenneth in a playful fashion that he considered charm- 
ingly fanciful. It would be, of course, absurd to believe such a 
thing literally: the imagination is a powerful agent in proper 
circumstances. Yet at times something overpowering swept 
through Daphne’s soul that left her wondering. 

As their intimacy progressed they joked a good deal about 
Dolman, making believe, as children do, inventing legends and 
yossibilities. The degree to which their intimacy had uncon- 
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sciously progressed may be gauged from the fact that they did 
not feel it necessary to act grown-up toward each other. No- 
body, except perhaps United States Senators and ticket agents, 
of whose inner life I know nothing, is ever as grown up as he ap- 
pears to his contemporaries. All he needs is a proper com- 
panion to show himself in his true kiddish colours. Kenneth 
did not even appreciate the fact that he was in love with Daphne. 
He had passed through the usual number of school and college 
“cases” and he thought he knew just what being in love was 
like. It was a tempestuous matter with a lot of violent emotion 
attached toit, and a number of symptoms that were pleasant or 
disagreeable according as you looked at it. He felt entirely 
differently toward Daphne. To be sure, he wanted to be with 
her all the time, and was totally neglectful of his old companions, 
but that was because she was such a good sort; you could talk 
foolishly with her without being silly. She was a good sport 
and was game for anything. She had sense 

Allie Peyton saw plainly enough, but she was a wise woman 
and said nothing. Except that she warned the Colone! against 
one thing. 

“Don’t ever call them ‘children’,” she said. ‘They are chil- 
dren, of course, and they act like children—I believe they’re out 
at Sing Toy’s cookey jar right now—but they’ll freeze into grown- 
ups in two jiffies if you make them conscious of what they’re 
doing.” 

Neither the Colonel nor Brainerd attached the slightest im- 
portance to Kenneth’s constant presence. To them Daphne 
was still an infant. They thought it rather kind of Kenneth to 
spend so much time amusing the child. 





IV 


THE year, in spite of the encouragement of its early rain, 
turned out to be another dry one. The tourists were delighted. 
They had come out to buy climate; and climate was being de- 
livered to them. The first rains, and a few unimportant subse- 
quent showers, had started the green, so that the country looked 
well. The brilliant days followed each other, clear and sparkling. 
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Loud were the praises of the land as heard in such places as the 
Fremont Hotel veranda. But those who knew cast back in 
mind to other dry years within their recollection, and they be- 
gan to figure ahead apprehensively. 

The barometers of this condition were the banks. The men 
who sat in the little varnished back offices of these modest insti- 
tutions were experts in the affairs of the country. They knew 
the peculiar conditions that obtained in a land when even the 
children counted the inches of rainfall for a normal February; 
and they were perfectly aware of the probable sequences to any 
given set of circumstances. It was time to retrench. It was 
time to fortify for a disastrous moment when, to save the integ- 
rity of the whole, it would be necessary to support whole- 
heartedly some of the weaker parts. That was one of the 
functions of banks; and in consequence, to one who did not un- 
derstand, it would have seemed that at first they were unduly 
harsh, and later unduly generous. 

One of the first to feel the effects of this prescience on the part 
of the bankers was Don Vincente Cazadero. He had hung on 
longer than most of his kind, partly because the situation of his 
rancho was more favourable than ordinary, partly because he 
was fortunate in his friends. To the latter he was almost as 
deeply indebted as to the bankers. New ways touched him not 
at all. He lived according to the old life, which had been good 
enough for his fathers, and was good enough for him. There- 
fore he raised no hay against the days of adversity; he planted 
no fields of alfalfa under irrigation; he made no attempts to im- 
prove the stock of his long-horned, big-headed Mexican cattle; he 
maintained still the old heedless lavish manner of life. No one 
knew exactly how many human beings Las Flores directly sup- 
ported; nor did anybody but Don Vincente’s major domo, who 
was as hide-bound and impatient of new methods as his master, 
know to whom wages were paid or how much. There were, 
as with every Spanish family, shoals of parientes, who might be 
roughly described as relatives, though the term included all 
sorts of round-about connections. These expected, as a matter 
of course, to be supported by the feudal head of the house. 

Don Vincente rode over to see his neighbour as soon as he had 
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understood that the bank had delivered an ultimatum. He 
jeeply resented it. In his secret heart of hearts he considered 
it as of a piece with all the “acts of oppression” that he had 
chalked, rather vaguely, against the Americans’ account. 
Nevertheless he concealed his resentment beneath his pride, and 
threw over it a careless scarf of nonchalance. Indeed, it was 
only at the end of quite a long visit, and of many casual topics, 
that he introduced the real subject of his call in a “by the way” 
manner. 

“T have heard from Sefior Mills,” he remarked in Spanish, 
“who desires further payment on some matters between us. I 
pointed out to him that this was not the season. What ranchero 
has money at this season? It is not the time of the sale of cattle- 
But he has given me this and that reason. It seems to be serious 
with him. Is it possible, amigo, that you ?” he paused deli- 
cately. 

Colonel Peyton’s fine old face wrinkled in distress. 

“T know, I know!” he cried. “It is the dry year, after last 
winter. I sincerely hope that it will mean no sacrifice to you, 
my old friend. I sincerely hope that it will amount only to an 
inconvenience. For I, too, have talked with Sefior Mills—a seri- 
ous talk, amigo. I have not one cent to lay my hands on. I 
am myself pushed to save affairs from disaster. It can be done, 
but 0 

A chill had struck through Don Vincente’s heart at the first 
words of his friend. For whatever secret opinion or suspicion 
or aristocratic contempt he might have as to others of the Ameri- 
can usurpers of his land, he knew and trusted and loved the 
owner of Corona del Monte. He knew that the Colonel’s re- 
fusal was final, because it must be final; and for a single instant 
his panic-stricken mind visaged the consequences of a failure 
where he had from long habit taken success for granted. But 
instantly he recovered command of himself, and waved hig 
hand gracefully. 

“Tt is a nothing,” he said. “It can be arranged in other 
ways.” 

“Let me tell you my situation,” urged the Colonel. 

Already the little Spanish gentleman sitting opposite, ridicu- 
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lous—or pitiable—in his futile and ineffective pride, owed him 
an immense sum of money, which, a little ata time, he had taken 
without interest, without notes or other formality, with hardly 
even spoken thanks, as one accepts a cigarette. Yet the Colo- 
nel’s generous heart was eager for justification as to his reason 
for refusing in this further need. 

“It is nothing, nothing!” disclaimed Don Vincente. “But I 
am grieved to hear that you, too, are the victim of these heartless 
bankers. Perhaps I may in my turn be of assistance 2 

“They are not dealing with their own money—I can see 
that,”’ the Colonel said, in defence of his friend, “‘but it does not 
make it the easier for us, amigo. A bad year is coming; a serious 
year.” 

They parted with formal expressions in the ceremonious 
Spanish style; and went their respective ways. The Spaniard, 
for the first time, had had brought home to him the seriousness 
of a situation that had been for years preparing. Colonel Peyton 
for the first time had found himself without ready money. 

He, too, had been summoned to the little back office in the 
bank, where he had passed through a series of very uncomfortable 
conferences. Oliver Mills had several sheets of figures, which 
he insisted on discussing. The figures had to do with Corona 
del Monte, the number of cattle it supported, the natural in- 
crease, the proportion of beef animals, the average of market 
prices, the average gross expenditures for some years, and a whole 
lot of statistics concerning dry years and compound interest and 
such things. It was appallingly cold blooded and accurate, and 
seemed to show that Corona del Monte was rapidly sinking to 
perdition. In vain the Colonel had pointed out that these things 
could not be so, for the simple reason that he had always plenty 
of money, and the money must have come from somewhere. 
Mills proceeded to show him whence it had come; and that was 
disconcerting, for a lot of it, it seemed, would bave to go back. 

“So you see, Richard,” he ended, kindly, “‘it really is necessary 
to take some thought and plan to the future. You have a won- 
derful piece of property there, a very rich piece of property. 
It ought to pay you big money, instead of being a burden, which 
it actually is. All it needs is a retrenchment until you get it gn 
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its feet; and then a revision of methods. The old days are over, 
Richard. We old codgers have got to realize that.” 

“TI suppose so, Oliver,” acknowledged the Colonel, whose usu- 
ally sunny and exuberant spirits had been depressed by the three 
sheets of figures. ‘‘Have you any suggestions?” 

“Yes, I have,” replied Mills, briskly. ‘“‘You’ve got to get 
rid of those hotels. They’re white elephants as it isnow. Ican 
turn them over to a syndicate for you; and you will be free from 
that burden, and at the same time be able to lift your most press- 
ing needs at the ranch. You know, Richard, you are very con- 
siderably in arrears there, and while as a person I would do 
anything in the world for you, as a banker I must begin to think 
more of my stockholders. This is going to be a bad year. The 
banks are inclined to be as liberal as possible, but they must 
stop short of the safety line.” The little banker was obviously 
nervous and embarrassed. He saw he must speak more plainly, 
and he hated to do it. The Colonel’s expression was that of a 
bewildered child. If the matter had depended on himself alone, 
he would have managed somehow to evade it and let things drift 
for a little while longer, but the board of directors had given 
him some very positive instructions in this and in a number of 
cases. The new director, Patrick Boyd, had made him very 
uncomfortable. “We will have to do some foreclosing this year, 
I am afraid,” he continued; then after a pause he blurted it out: 
“We want to avoid foreclosing on you.” 

The Colonel sat up very straight, and his eyes flashed. 

“On me? On Corona del Monte?” he cried. ‘Exactly what 
do you mean, sir?” 

“Do you know just how much you owe? and how far behind 
your interest payments you are? and how deeply involved your 
two hotels are? and what deficit they are making?” asked the 
banker, reaching for another sheet of figures. 

“No, by gad, sir, I do not! At least I have not the figures 
by me. But what has that to do with this extraordinary state- 
ment—foreclose on me?” 

Oliver Mills was very patient and very considerate. He suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Colonel that the situation was serious: 
he succeeded in allaying the first indignation; he did not at all 
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succeed in restoring the Colonel’s former engaging child-like 
trust that the bank was a sort of affectionate big brother. 

“And if I meet your suggestion, sir, and dispose of the hotel 
property to this syndicate you speak of: exactly how much 
money would that leave me clear?”’ he inquired at last. 

“Tt would pay the mortgages on the hotels, and the back in- 
terest, and the floating debts; and it would square your way fora 
fresh start at the ranch—that is, would catch you up on your 
interest, and leave you five or ten thousand.” 

“Five or ten thousand! For two hotels!” cried the Colonel. 

He could not get over the shock of that. To all intents and 
purposes it seemed to him that he was selling two big modern 
hotels, with grounds, well furnished and in running order, both 
of which belonged to him personally without partnership, and 
all he was getting from the transaction was a miserable five or 
ten thousand dollars! He listened to Oliver Mills’s careful 
explanations and understood them intellectually; he assented 
to the banker’s conclusion that he had not really owned them 
for some time—a panicky thought flashed through his mind that 
perhaps in the same way he did not really own Corona del Monte, 
but he thrust it out as unthinkable—but in spite of it his instinct 
cried out as against a cold-blooded subversion of age-founded 
things. He spent the afternoon in that office; and when he 
left, his usual springy jauntiness was quenched. For the first 
time in his life he walked with his shoulders stooped. He drove 
back to Corona del Monte huddled over the reins trying to 
think it out. 

He had known from the start that he would have to fall in 
with the banker’s plans, but he hated to face it. The hotels 
meant so much to his large feeling of hospitality. He enjoyed 
every detail, from the first lordly segregating of the sheep from 
the goats at the weekly docking of the Santa Rosa to all the little 
personal touches of especial fruits and flowers and gallant atten- 
tions that the Colonel loved to bestow. He would miss the 
hotels; miss them cruelly. Instinctively he knew he would never 
go back as an outsider to those beloved halls where he had 
reigned. That one pleasant human aspect of his life would be 
by one stroke cut off. It was like a bereavement. 
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But the Colonel again experienced that swift cold pang of 
fear. The hotels after all were a side issue in life. Corona del 
Monte was life itself. He had made it; and it had made him. 
It was a sentient, plastic, living entity composed of its many 
elements of living human beings and animals, of customs grown 
old, of experiences joyous and tragic, of sentiments and sym- 
pathies shared. To the Colonel it had seemed as much a matter 
of course as the air he breathed; and as immortal. Now, ap- 
parently, that life might be in danger. Corona del Monte, as a 
living, breathing thing, might actually cease to exist. The possi- 
bility had never crossed the Colonel’s mind before. What were 
the hotels in comparison to this? Nothing: less than nothing! 

He turned in to the long Avenue of Palms, and the lights of 
the ranch house twinkled intermittently through the trees. 
The Colonel thrust his body upright, as though throwing off a 
physical weight, and carefully composed his features. To all 
intents and purposes it was the same old debonair Colonel who 
entered the low living room and strode around the centre table 
to kiss his wife; who, as usual, occupied her worn, old wooden 
“Boston” rocker. She looked up at him and smiled ; but into 
her eyes came a trouble. It was only after supper, however, 
when they were once again beside the study lamp, that Allie 
revealed what her perceptions had told her. 

“What is it, Richard?” she asked, quietly. 

“What is what?” he countered, with an air of well-imitated 
surprise. 

“That won’t do. Something is on your mind. You may as 
well tell me first as last.” 

The Colonel hesitated. His first instinct was to evade; 
for in his simple, old-fashioned code one kept all matters of wor- 
risome business from one’s women folk. It was almost a defect 
of chivalry to permit the dear creatures to realize that their 
lightest wish could not be granted. To talk about money was 
nearly as indelicate as to talk about legs. Man must shelter 
woman from all business worries. But the Colonel was very 
human, and very much alone in a new and bewildering experi- 
ence. It did not require much more of Allie’s gentle authority 
to bring him to confession, 
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“Well, I think that might be a whole lot worse!” she cried 
cheerfully, when he had finished detailing the situation. “TI 
thought when you came in to-night that your best friend had 
died, at least. I never did like your fussing with those two ho- 
tels. They took too much of your time and money, both of 
which you could have spent to much better advantage on the 
ranch. That, to my mind, has been the whole trouble. The 
ranch would have done much better for a little attention. 
You’ve simply fallen between two stools.” 

“T believe you’re right!” cried the Colonel, brightening. 

“Of course I’m right!” insisted Allie, stoutly. 

The Colonel thought of some of the figures. 

“We will have to economize,” he said. 

“Then we'll economize. That won’t kill us.” 

The Colonel passed in rapid review the different activities 
of the ranch, all rendered almost sacred by long custom. 

“T don’t believe I know how,” he said. 


V 


Axout this time Patrick Boyd suggested at supper that he 
would like a little talk with his son. So the two adjourned to 
the “den” with the leather armchairs. 

“What I want to see you about is your going into some sort 
of business,” began Boyd. “We agreed last spring that every 
young man worth his salt should be active in life; and we 
rather placed the vacation limit for the fall. It is now nearly 
mid-winter, and we don’t seem to have made much of a start. 
Mind you, I’m not blaming you. And there is of course no 
harm done, for a man can loaf more busily in this country than 
any place I know. But we ought to begin to think about it.” 

“T have been thinking about it, Dad,” replied Kenneth, un- 
expectedly. “Don’t think I’ve just been sliding along. Ever 
since we came back from San Francisco I’ve been collecting 
ideas and making up my mind. _I[ think I’ve decided.” 

“What.” 

“Ranching.” 

Boyd puffed for a few minutes in silence. 
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“‘Well, it’s a big business; but, according to my observation, 
very rarely profitable nowadays. You see, Iam on the board of 
directors at the bank, and therefore in a position to know some- 
thing about it. I had rather thought some active business 
would have been better. There is a firm of contractors here 
with, I think, a big future as the town grows. It is the Western 
Construction Company. I happen to know that I could get 
you in there—with every prospect of advancement. I don’t 
know a single big ranch that is prosperous right now ? 

“Let me tell you some of the things I have learned,” urged 
Kenneth. ‘Then see what you think.” 

“Let her go!” agreed Boyd. 

The conference lasted for several hours. Kenneth did most of 
the talking. What he said was a compilation of the many con- 
versations he had had with Brainerd. In brief he pointed out 
the effects of the old hit-or-miss, kill-or-cure, all-or-nothing meth- 
ods, the ignorances of soil and climate, the possibilities back of 
irrigation, the advantages of special rather than common farm 
products, and all the rest that is so generally in practise to-day, 
but which was then revolutionary. Boyd’s keen and practical 
mind was intrigued. He began his listening in tolerance; but 
ended it in interest. 

“Your arguments sound plausible. But of course none of 
what you say is certain. It would have to be worked out in 
experiment.” 

“Of course! And that is just what I want to do!” cried 
Kenneth. “If it does work out, think what it would mean to the 
country! I'd feel that I’d really accomplished something worth 
while!” 

Patrick Boyd grinned covertly. What it would mean to the 
country had nothing to do with it. But he saw instantly what 
it would mean to the owner of a large acreage could it be proved 
conclusively that a few acres would support a family. Sounded 
a little wild; but Kenneth was young, and it might do him no 
harm to try. 

“And if it doesn’t work?” he suggested. 

“But it will; ’m certain of it. And you have to take some 
risks in any new thing, don’t you?” 
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“True. But we like to make these risks as small as possible. 
Where did you get all this stuff, anyway?” 

Kenneth mentioned his source. Boyd shouted with laughter. 

“That shiftless cuss!” he cried. ‘Brainerd! Why, Ken, 
he hasn’t got enough to bless himself with! He’s been gopher- 
ing away on that side hill of his for ten years or more, and he 
hasn’t got two cents to bless himself with! Why, Ken, he’s the 
worst man in the world to talk farming. He never raised any- 
thing but a pretty daughter. Oho!” concluded Boyd, struck 
by a sudden thought. 

Kenneth flushed, but stood by his guns. 

“He hasn’t made a paying business, but he made just the 
experiment we were talking about; and it has worked, as an ex- 
periment.” 

This was exactly the right tack. 

“How do you mean?” asked Boyd. 

Kenneth explained Brainerd’s physical weakness and the 
handicap that came from his lack of energy. He went over in 
accurate detail what had been done on the little ranch, why it 
could not have been carried farther, and what the results were 
up to that time. Boyd was partly won to his son’s point of 
view by his arguments; but was more struck by the thoroughness 
and intelligence with which the young man had evidently gone 
into the question. Those are good qualities, and Boyd felt a 
glow of pride at this excellent proof of them. His active mind 
had been working independently of his listening. 

“T see,”’ he said, when Kenneth had finished. ‘‘ You may be 
ight; and then again you may not. But you have gone into it 
sll in a way I like. As I see the situation, however, a really 
sonclusive experiment would take a good many years. By the 
time it was proved wrong, you would have put the best years of 
your life into it.” 

“T’m willing,” interrupted Kenneth, eagerly. 

“T don’t think it necessary. According to your statement 
there is such an experiment pretty well along, that only needs 
finishing. Suppose we should make an arrangement with Mr. 
Brainerd to let you in partnership with him. You could supply 
the energy and I the capital; and we would know in short order 
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whether or not the thing would work. If it does work, then we 
can think of getting a bigger ranch for a Permaegy proposition. 
What do you think of it?” 

“Perfectly fine—if Mr. Brainerd will do it.” 

“Mind you, I don’t agree to it myself, yet. I want to go 
out with you and look the whole thing over, and get you to ex- 
plain this to me on the ground. I’m too old a bird to buy a pig 
in a poke!” 

“ All right; we’ll go to-morrow,” agreed Kenneth. 

They went the next day and the day after. Boyd had a long 
talk with Brainerd. ‘Then, apparently, he dropped the subject; 
but about a week later he again called Kenneth for conference in 
the library. 

“T have looked into this ranching matter; and I have taken 
considerable advice on it. I am inclined to believe you are 
right. Now, I have had an interview with Mr. Brainerd, and this 
is what I have proposed to him. He has agreed, so if you like 
the scheme, we can go ahead. I will furnish sufficient money to 
develop Mr. Brainerd’s property along the lines he has laid out. 
You are to see that the property is developed, under Mr. Brain- 
erd’s supervision and advice. You are, however, to have charge 
of all details of hiring and firing men, of buying necessary sup- 
plies and all the rest of that, of attending to the details of hous- 
ing and feeding your help, and all that sort of thing. My idea 
is not especially to make a success of this particular little ranch, 
but to have you learn all you can. Incidentally, of course, we 
get a chance to try it out—and to try you out.” 

“T won’t fail, Dad.” 

“T don’t think you will. But I want you to get my idea 
clearly. I’ve given considerable thought to it. I don’t want 
you to get swamped on this little proposition. Don’t try to do 
any of the actual work yourself, unless you have a lot of time and 
need exercise. Lay out the work for others: and see that it is 
done.” 

“T understand that,” assured Kenneth. 

“Now, next door to you is one of the biggest and finest ranches 
in the country—Colonel Peyton’s,’ pursued Boyd. “You 
have there a fine chance to see how things are done on a big 
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scale. I have seen Colonel Peyton and told him what you may 
be about. He will see that you have a chance to learn anything 
you may want to learn. I'll leave that to you. But here is 
what I propose, while our actual experiment is going——”’ 

He paused so long that Kenneth stirred expectantly. 

“Suppose, after you are in the run of things, you bring me a 
weekly report in which you describe how you would run that big 
ranch. It may be that you would do exactly as Colonel Peyton 
is doing. If so, state what it is, exactly as though it were your 
own method. In that way I can judge of how well you are grasp- 
ing the situation.” 

CT see.” 

“Tf, on the other hand, you would do some things differently, 
why say so; and how you would do them. It might be well that 
a young man would see improvements on old methods. Put 
them down, and we’ll discuss them, and see how practicable they 
are.” 

“That will be grand fun!” cried Kenneth. 

“Of course,”’ warned Boyd, “you must not make any of these 
suggestions for improvement to Colonel Peyton. He would 
hardly take them in good part, after doing things his own way 
for forty years or so!”’ 

“Of course not,” agreed Kenneth. 

“Then when we have tried it out, and if it works, we’ll see 
about starting you in on a ranch that is worth while.” 

It was agreed that Kenneth should continue to live with his 
father. He would have to get up a trifle earlier in the morning; 
but on the other hand the Bungalow was only a brisk twenty 
minutes’ ride over a beautiful country. Kenneth was de- 
lighted with the whole arrangement. His mind, excited by the 
numberless possibilities of the activities he had dreamed, refused 
for a long time to let him fall asleep. He reviewed the best 
course of the new ditch; he determined the height and kind of a 
rabbit-proof fence; and debated pro and con a gang plough. 

Over and over, around and around, his thoughts milled. Yet 
when at last his wearied spirit stole into the dim borderland of 
sleep, its eyes saw, not the green fields and blossoming trees of 
his ambition, but Daphne. He would be near her. 
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For some time after his son had retired Patrick Boyd sat 
smoking and gazing into the collapsing, glowing coals of the 
oakwood fire. He was well satisfied, though at the first pro- 
posal of this ranching venture he had been very much the con- 
trary. There had seemed to him nothing in it, either of money 
or of opportunity for a brisk, modern young man to exercise his 
powers. But the week’s investigation had convinced him. The 
money success of the thing was not certain; that would have to 
be determined by experiment. But there was no doubt that here 
was a field in which a young man could use all his intelligence and 
push. Even if it did not turn out, Kenneth would have ac- 
quired the experience necessary to his development; and that, 
in the final analysis, was all that Boyd wanted for him at first. 
That was all he had expected from the Western Construction 
Company. If, on the other hand, the experiment proved a 
success, Boyd had other plans. As director on the bank board 
he had access to the financial affairs of the whole county. It 
was not by-the-way that he had urged the hypothetical “re- 
ports” on Colonel Peyton’s ranch. Boyd had taken pains, 
during the past week, to look up the Colonel’s situation. He 
knew to a dollar the latter’s troubles: and he had a shrewd guess 
as to why they had come about. If things went on as they were 
going, the Colonel must eventually find himself where he must do 
something. It might be possible to acquire part of the Corona 
del Monte; or perhaps all of it: or a partnership might be ar- 
ranged. There was nothing sinister in Patrick Boyd’s visioning 
of future possibilities—as yet. His ruthless, fighting spirit 
never stirred unless at the push of serious opposition. 


CHAPTER VI 


I 


E MUST now consider two years as passing by, and 
both the characters of our tale and California herself 


as moving toward their fates, or certain crises in their 
development. 

Very few definite things happened that a historian would have 
put down with dates opposite. But many subtle forces waxed 
or waned, readjusting their alignments. 

One of the most important, or most talked about, event was 
the taking over of Las Flores by the bank, and the moving of the 
Cazadero family bag and baggage to some obscure quarter of the 
town. The thing had been seen before, many times, but never 
with the picturesque suddenness of this instance. As far as the 
man in the street knew, Don Vincente was one of the few old 
landowners who possessed some business sense. This was 
proved conclusively by the fact that he was the only one who 
still had any land. There were, moreover, no premonitory 
symptoms. Las Flores did not reduce its personnel nor its scale; 
it did not visibly practise those small economies that are so 
futile in face of big basic incompetence. Simply overnight the 
Cazaderos packed their personal belongings and drove into town; 
and an agent of the bank moved into the old ranch house. It 
was to be presumed that the new arrangement was for the best 
all around; and that Cazadero received something substantial 
over and above his debts. At least the family managed a fairly 
decent establishment, including a fringe-topped surry; and they 
never showed outwardly the least regret. Don Vincente, in- 
deed, would wave his small pudgy hand airily at any discreet 
mention of Las Flores. 

“Ves, one regrets,” he said, “because it is the long-time home 
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of the childhood. But the time change. One grows old. One 
has no son ” and he shrugged his shoulders in the implica- 
tion that his judgment alone had dictated this move. The 
house they occupied was on a side street downtown, somewhere 
among the older residences thatnobody knew. A few of the older 
families tried to keep track of them by means of occasional and 
spasmodic visits: but, amiable as she was, Dofia Cazadero had 
very little to offer. Outside her traditional setting she was 
nothing very much. Her apparent placid content with her 
chocolate caramels and her yellow novel, her rocking chair and 
her dressing sack, her slow, afternoon amble down Main Street, 
robbed the situation of that sort of loyalty that springs from 
pity. She seemed to be getting on all right, so why bore one- 
self? Don Vincente was rarely at home. He had no content 
at all with his lot; though no one was permitted to know it. 
His pride was wounded to the death; a bitter, smothered rage 
burned in his heart against the American race and the smart 
tricks by which he thought they had despoiled him. Colonel 
Peyton was almost tlie only man he excepted from this hatred; 
and Colonel Peyton he avoided sedulously for the simple reason 
that his pride and his conscience were both torn over the great 
sums of money he knew now he could never repay. He con- 
sorted only with members of his own race, frequenting much of 
the time wine halls to the west of Main Street. 

The Fremont and San Antonio hotels had been transferred 
to a syndicate and were being run efficiently by a professional 
manager. They were good hotels. Tourists visiting them for 
the first time went away loud in their praises. The staff was 
excellent and polite, the food good and abundant, the rooms 
clean; and the arrangements for the comfort and amusement 
and information of the guests rather unusually well thought and 
managed. Yet some of the old timers, like our friends Saxon 
and George Scott or Marcus Oberman, would shake their heads 
and regret the “good ald days.” They could not tell what 
they missed. Indeed, cross-questioned laughingly, they had to 
confess that there had been many desirable innovations. But 
it was different, somehow. What they really missed was the 
intimate, personal touch of Colonel Peyton’s affectionate minis- 
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trations. The Fremont was a very perfect machine for com- 
fortable living while away from home: it was no longer a home 
itself. 

For the Colonel never visited the hotel any more. He felt as 
though he had lost a whole piece out of the close-knit structure 
of his life; as, indeed, he had. Nobody but Allie knew how 
deeply he felt his loss. Some of his old friends may have guessed, 
but only from the fact that he so consistently absented himself, 
To the world in general he presented a jovial face. 

“What business has a ranchman with hotels!” he cried with 
alaugh. “I’m getting along toward being an old man; and why 
I should bother myself with a lot of business I don’t need to do 
in the least I’m sure I don’t know!” 

This was the attitude he consistently maintained. The new 
generation of tourists knew him not, except as a fine old figure 
driving or walking by, with a charming old-fashioned way of 
bowing to every stranger who passed within ten feet of him. 
Occasionally he gave a picnic at the ranch to which he invited 
some of his old hotel friends, with a request that they bring along 
whom they pleased. In this fashion he was still known to a 
select few of the winter tourists, who loved to exclaim over his 
picturesqueness and the romance of his old-time ranch; to the 
great disgust and envy of those not favoured. These were, 
compared to the old barbecues, simple picnics. They had not 
the wide, lavish, splendid picturesqueness of the barbecue; but 
they were charming, and their hospitality was dispensed in 
memorable fashion by the Colonel and his wife. The latter was 
always assisted by a tall, grave-eyed dark girl of seventeen, who 
moved with that complete command of her body that makes 
prace; and a curly haired, laughing-eyed, bronzed young man in 
his twenties, who had many small jokes for everybody, and who 
kept things going in a lively fashion. The old barbecues had 
been. discontinued completely. This was at Allie’s insistence. 
The Colonel yielded reluctantly, for they had always been her 
sspecial festival. But they had to be one of the first economies; 
und Allie had set down some appalling figures as to their cost, 
igures in which the Colonel had no belief whatever. 

Tn other small respects, too, the ranch gave evidence, to the 
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Colonel’s seeing eye, that economies had been undertaken; 
though the casual observer would have discerned nothing wrong. 
But the whitewash on the outbuildings and corral fences, and 
the trunks of the fruit trees, to take one small example, was not 
scrupulously renewed twice a year, as formerly. They looked 
well enough, but had lost their old, dazzling, prideful freshness. 
The borders of the long avenue grew a jolly crop of weeds and 
vine tangle—as indeed did the borders of every other road in the 
county; but in prosperous times even such remote corners had 
been clean and ship-shape. In short, all the little fancy touches, 
the refinements of neatness, the exuberances that not only 
groomed the horse but polished the hooves, were all gone. For 
to accomplish these fancy touches a superabundance of labour 
is necessary, so that for each small task is a man to polish that 
task off with trimmings. Allie had drawn up another dis- 
concerting list of the inhabitants of Corona del Monte. It 
represented a small village. 

“But you can’t count in old Pedro, for instance, nor Carla, 
and certainly not the children. We don’t hire them: we only 
hire Pablo,” protested the Colonel. 

“Well, they all live on Pablo,” Allie pointed out, “and Pablo 
gets everything he owns in life from the ranch. So the ranch is 
supporting them just the same, whether it is direct or indirect.” 

The Colonel sighed and gave it up. But when it came to 
cutting down that surplus population, there was more difficulty. 
The ones the Colonel was most willing to let go were those who 
had been with him the shortest time. And naturally the latter 
were, nine cases in ten, the most efficient. 

“Tf you keep on this way you'll have nobody on the place but 
a lot of guitar playing loafers,” cried Allie, with some point. 

The result was a compromise, which satisfied wholly neither 
the demands of sentiment nor those of efficiency; but which, 
nevertheless, did work out better on economic lines than the old 
system. 

Allie also stopped the old easy fashion that had always ob- 
tained of the retainers helping themselves from a community 
supply of vegetables and fruit. 

“Just because they’ve always done it is no particular reason 
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why they should always continue to do it,’’ she answered the 
Colonel’s protest. ‘‘There is no reason why we should pay men 
to make a garden when a lot of them are lying around doing noth- 
ing. I’m beginning to believe that that is most of the trouble 
here—too many people doing nothing.” 

The result was that a few acres in the flat below were set aside 
as a garden spot for the families living on the ranch. Those 
who pleased to do so could there raise vegetables. As to fruit, 
Allie established a rough system of credit for work done in the 
orchard payable in fruit. It must be confessed that this system 
was only partially successful. Most of the Spanish families fell 
back on canned goods, or a little resentfully paid Lo for vegeta- 
bles from the ranch gardens. Lo sold vegetables cheap, but he 
drove rigid bargains. Allie’s bustling, practical genius had 
devised a scheme by which Lo went shares. Perched atop a 
rattle-trap old box wagon resurrected from the ranch’s scrap 
heap, Lo early each morning drove into Arguello with a load of 
fresh truck. This he peddled from door to door. From the 
results he paid himself and his two assistants and turned over 
half the net profits to Allie. This and the poultry business, 
which was conducted on similar lines, were the only details of 
this miserable and depressing economy that tickled the Colonel. 
He used to chuckle and ask Allie how the Oriental Trading Com- 
pany was coming on. 

“Just the same,” the latter averred, stoutly, “we are getting 
our own supplies absolutely for nothing, and a very neat little 
sum besides. Do you know what our vegetable garden and our 
poultry yard were costing us before?” 

“No; and I don’t want to!” cried the Colonel in pretended 
dismay. “If you and your Chinese partners are satisfied, I 
am!” 

But for the time being, at least, all these changes from the 
traditional open handed methods of the past made the Colonel 
miserable. He felt mean and penny pinching. It was somehow 
as though he were depriving all these people of something that 
was rightfully theirs. He felt that they must be secretly des- 
pising him as a skinflint; and so he was unable to meet them in 
his old hearty, open-souled fashion. Only with a few of the 
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reliable older men, who understood the situation, like Manuelo, 
did he open up; and then merely in half regretful reminiscence 
of the old days. From all the others he thought he concealed 
the situation. The idea that his old retainers should think him 
suddenly turned skinflint actually hurt the old man less than 
that they should distrust the prosperity or stability of the 
rancho! 

But old Sing Toy broke down this unhappy attitude. One 
evening he appeared suddenly in the doorway of the living room. 
Allie was, as usual, seated in her worn old wooden rocker sewing; 
while the Colonel, his lean, kindly old face bent over a book, was 
staring wide-eyed back through many years. Sing Toy was 
dressed up to the nines. He had on several brocaded jackets 
one showing below the other, the innermost of a pale lavender, 
and the others shading to the outermost, which was blue. His 
baggy trousers were also of lavender brocade, and were tied tight 
around the ankles with a crossed winding of white tape. Socks 
of snowy white disappeared into embroidered shoes with thick 
soles. Sing Toy wore the stiff skull cap with the red button, as 
was his right: and his queue hung respectfully down his back. 

“Good gracious, Toy!” cried Allie, when she caught sight of 
this magnificence, “‘where’s the party?” 

Sing Toy bowed gravely from the waist. 

“No party,” said he. “I come talk to Colonel.” 

It was evidently a serious and ceremonial occasion. The 
Colonel aroused himself from his abstraction. 

“Come in, Sing Toy,” said he, 

This, he could see was no mere contact of master and servant. 
With the donning of his magnificent raiment Sing Toy had put 
on equality. The Colonel knew his Chinamen, and realized this 
fact. “Sit down,” he invited. 

The Chinaman disposed himself deliberately, bolt upright on 
the edge of a chair, and folded his hands under his sleeves. 

“T got tlee t’ousand dollar,” he announced abruptly. 

“That is very nice,” observed the Colonel. “It is a large 
sum.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sing Toy. “TI save’m wages. I wo’k for you 
long-time—fifteen year,” 
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“Ts it that long?” commented the Colonel, in order to say 
something. He had as yet no clue to the purpose of this cere- 
monial vist. 

“You go bloke now, mebbe,” continued Sing Toy, not as ask- 
ing a question but as making an assertion. 

“What!” responded the Colonel, blankly. 

“Yes, you go bloke. I sabe. I see. Every place you stop 
wo’k. No have party. No paint bam. Veg’table man. 
Cunnel velly sad. Walk alound head down. No smile. No 
joke. No laugh. I sabe. Ino likeum.” He smiled with the 
hilarious cheerfulness of the Oriental who is trying to be sym- 
pathetic. ‘You no ketchum money at bank any more. I sabe. 
My cousin wo’k at bank. Dat all light. He no tell Melican 
man.” 

“Well Pll be ”” began the Colonel, staring with new eyes 
at his imperturbable servant. 

“Vou wait,” commanded Sing Toy; “I got tlee t’ousand dollar. 
I got no use for dat money. You take ’um. I got lots fliends, 
got lots money, in Chinatown. You tell me how much you 
want. I get ’um.” 

As the meaning of this speech finally reached the Colonel, 
he half started impulsively from his seat, then sank back, and 
the tears started in his eyes. 

“Vou don’t understand the situation, Sing Toy,” hesaid. “I 
could offer you no security for your money—you sabe security? 
You might lose it all.” 

“China boy no want seculity,” averred Sing Toy. ‘He 
know you pay all light.” 

The Colonel choked, and openly touched his eyes with his 
handkerchief, for recent events had keyed him tense. He told 
Sing Toy that the situation was not as bad as all that; but that 
he appreciated the offer, and would remember it if the need 
arose. Sing Toy listened with unmoved countenance, then 
arose. 

‘All light,” said he. ‘Now you joke. You laugh,” and he 
waddled out. 

The Colonel watched his broad brocaded back as it disap- 
peared through the doorway. 
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“By Jove, Allie, he’s right!” he cried. “But isn’t he a dear! 
—and who in the wide world would have thought G 

That evening’s visit of the cook was the turning point in the 
Colonel’s adjustment to the new state of things. His raw and 
sore spirit had needed just that touch of personal affection and 
trust. He began to take a constructive interest in the new 
economies; he allowed Allie to plan openly with him, and in- 
cidentally he acquired a great respect for that person’s practical 
knowledge; his incipient distrust of people’s attitude toward 
or opinion of himself vanished, and he met everybody with a 
return of his old confident friendliness; the growing sense of op- 
pression under the burden of his debt lightened. So the end 
of our two years finds the Peytons and the Rancho de la Corona 
del Monte. 

The experiment at the Bungalow had prospered. With 
vigour and sufficient money all the obstacles that had before 
proved fatal now dissipated like smoke. Proper fences well 
maintained kept out the rabbits; the ground squirrels had been 
diminished by use of poison at certain seasons of the year, and 
the attentions of a boy and a Flobert rifle at all others. The 
latter improvement was Kenneth’s idea. He had been so tre- 
cently a small boy himself that he was able to judge; and he 
canvassed gravely all the workingmen for hire; not in examina- 
tion of their capacity, but as to their ownership of a small boy of 
appropriate age and disposition. This individual, when found, 
was installed, with his incidental wife and small daughter, as a 
permanency. Kenneth next purchased a Flobert and a quantity 
of .22 shorts. The youngster then took a course of training 
under personal supervision for some months on accurate shoot. 
ing, safe handling, and identification of fauna; after which he was 
turned loose as official pest exterminator. Kenneth inaugurated 
a very business-like system to which he and Timmy adhered 
gravely. The cartridges Kenneth doled out a box at a time, 
charging Timmy for them at wholesale rates. The latter 
brought in his bag daily and was credited on the book he and 
Kenneth kept between them according to a fixed schedule. He 
was on honour to ask bounty only for creatures killed on the 
property. The schedule was rather complicated, and was the re- 
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sult of many solemn confabs. Ground quirrels, gophers, moles, 
rabbits, bluejays and the two falcons were always on the list. 
Certain species, such as linnets or blackbirds, or quail, were fair 
game only at seasons of ripe fruit or grain. The grand prizes 
were, of course, coyotes and wildcats; but they were naturally 
somewhat in the category of unattainable ideals. The results 
were a straight-shooting small boy and a diminution of pests 
below the point of destructiveness. 

There was now a sufficiency of water better used. The 
original spring had been greatly increased by tunneling, and the 
water brought down in cement conduits that obviated waste. 
Cultivation now was possible on a better scale. After the water 
had been laid on the soil, it was harrowed over and over, so that 
the earth was no longer allowed to bake hard. It was therefore 
necessary to irrigate but four or five times a year instead of 
twice a week. Brainerd had known well enough that all this 
should be done; but he had not possessed the means, financial 
or physical. 

As a consequence of its new impetus the Bungalow was pros- 
perous. It had changed its very appearance. The sage desert 
had been pushed back: and the gray Old Man brush had given 
place to flourishing citrus trees. The dry, powdery hard pan 
from which it had wrested its desiccated existence had turned 
into a brown, moist productive soil that justified the visionary 
dream that it was richer than the bottom lands. Now that 
every drop of the water was not needed for the crops, Daphne 
was permitted a garden. She went at it with enthusiasm. In 
the old California fashion everybody contributed plants, shrubs, 
or trees from their own over-flowing, older-established gardens. 
A little cultivation and water did the rest. Quick-growing vines, 
like the passion flower, the honeysuckle, the solanum, flung them- 
selves over the low house. The dooryard was bright with strep- 
thasolum, nasturtiums, plumbago, hybiscus and all that brilliant 
company. In the swift fashion of the country the trees struck 
vigorous root and began to grow, not by inches but by feet. 

Kenneth reported to his father every week, as they had ar- 
ranged. Every cent of expenditure was set down. Each month 
the two spent some hcurs tabulating; segregating the items so 
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that in the final analysis only those having to do specifically with 
the commercial productiveness could be charged against the suc- 
cess of the experiment. And by the end of this two years it 
could plainly be seen that the experiment was going to be a suc- 
cess. The point was proved beyond a doubt. 

The possibilities that opened before Patrick Boyd’s vision were 
tremendous. If twenty acres would in the future support @ 
family as well or better than a thousand acres had in the past, 
there was no limit to the country’s development. And if this 
powdery, sagebrush upland was valuable—why, there were 
millions of acres like that! All that was needed was the water. 
A few artesian wells would supply that; or, if artesian wells did 
not work out, there was plenty in the mountains. That would 
require big handling, a utilities company to construct the neces- 
sary works on a large enough scale, to pipe it down, distribute 
it. Boyd’s constructive mind saw the chances to sell cheap 
land dear. 

But the best chance, and the nearest at hand, was undoubtedly 
Corona del Monte. It lay at the borders of the town. Its rolling, 
oak-dotted slopes were admirably graded for the water. In 
its limits it had quantities of all types of land. At the present 
time it was worth on an average throughout about fifteen dollars 
an acre. Divided into proved small farms, with the water laid 
down, Boyd thought it should average two or three hundred. 
Thousands of acres! The strip nearest town would be a veritable 
gold mine when people discovered, as discover they must, that 
here they could live in beautiful flower-smothered homes, under 
the fairest sky in the world—and make a living while doing it! 

The only question was water. The needs of the cattle were 
filled by windmills and surface wells. The small amount of 
garden irrigation at the ranch came from similar sources. It 
sufficed for this purpose; but it no more than sufficed. In dry 
years it ran rather short. And the difficulty was that few in- 
dividual twenty acres were self contained. That is to say, the 
ranch gardens themselves depended on wells scattered over five 
hundred acres or so. 

There was plenty of water in the Sur to be had for the tun- 
neling; but that would require a very considerable outlay of 
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money and time. The artesian possibilities had never been 
tried. That possibility should first be proved or disproved. 

Boyd shared none of these conclusions and speculations with 
his son. He did not even confide to the young man that in his 
opinion the experiment at the Bungalow had succeeded. Why, 
he could not have said; except this was opening out as a big 
thing, and his strong instinct in big things was to work close 
mouthed until the plan was fully formed. Therefore Kenneth 
was still in ignorance that his father was convinced. Boyd 
moved slowly and cautiously in order not to arouse any suspi- 
cions. The chance was too good to share with anybody. He 
had worked it out for himself, and he intended that he—and 
his son—should reap all the benefit. To accomplish that he 
would have to get hold of the land before anybody conceived 
the idea that it was good for anything but a cattle range. This 
part of it, he concluded, would not be too difficult. The country 
was sound asleep, and—so Boyd was convinced—would not 
awaken to its possibilities without considerable yawning and 
stretching. There was all leisure to move safely and slowly. 
Through his talks with Kenneth, and by virtue of his position in 
the bank, he was thoroughly familiar with the situation. Corona 
del Monte was lately managing to get along: but it skirted the 
ragged edge. Unless methods were to change fundamentally, 
these small economies and retrenchments would suffice only in 
calm weather. Come a time of stress, or another bad year, and 
the craft would founder—or could be made to founder. Boyd 
knew that a man like Colonel Peyton would never change 
methods fundamentally. It was, in his opinion, merely a ques- 
tion of awaiting the right moment. 

For it had reached this point in Boyd’s mind. The vision 
of the possible millions to come to the men who inaugurated the 
new era had aroused the wolf in him that had been sleeping since 
its full meal in Traction. 

The immediate question, however, was whether artesian water 
existed below the ranch; or whether irrigation would have to 
come from the Sur. In the former case there was no hurry about 
doing anything. In the latter, however, it would be necessary 
quietlv to acquire the necessary rights and rights-of-way before 
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the idea became public. From the scientists he got little satis- 
faction. This country had never been geologically surveyed. 
The only point of value he learned was that if the dip was such 
that artesian water existed in one place, it probably would be 
found almost anywhere. This was satisfactory. But evidently 
the only thing to do was te try. 

The task of inducing Colonel Peyton to drill was a delicate 
one. The Colonel was not looking for a chance to make new 
expenditures. Boyd reached him through Kenneth. It was 
another delicate task to keep Kenneth from knowing that he 
was used. Fortunately for Boyd the succession of dry years 
had shortened the supply in the surface wells. His secret 
ownership of the Western Construction Company enabled him 
to tip the balance of decision. They offered the Colonel ab- 
surdly low prices and easy terms, with a proviso that he should 
pay nothing if no water was found. To.anybody but the Colonel 
this would have showed on the face of it as absurd. The Con- 
struction Company Lad to invest in well-boring machinery and 
some expert assistance; but Boyd did not begrudge that. As for 
Ephraim Spinner; if he suspected anything queer in this hap- 
hazard way of doing business, he gave no indication. He had 
hitched his wagon to an eastern star of the first magnitude, and 
he could see no reason for cutting the traces. A rig was erected 
half way down the knoll, just out of sight of the house, and the 
operations began. 

The rest of Arguello was exactly where it had been two years 
before. Some of the children had grown up; same had gone 
away to school or college. Mrs. Carlson’s highbrows continued 
to monkey with the sacred art of poetry. Carlson cantinued to 
drink a good deal, play rough games and frequent rough com- 
pany just to prove that he was not a poet. The Sociedad came 
over the mountains and went back again et irregular intervals. 
The mountains and the sea slumbered on, as did the inhabitants 
of the little village. 


II 


But for California herself these two years had meant the 
changing of the gray dawn to rose. She was stirring from the 
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sleep that had fallen upon her after her hectic carouse in the 
days of Forty-nine. The reason might have been sought and 
found in the little bungalow farm on which Brainerd had spent 
so many years. The sagebrushers had ceased living on jack- 
rabbits and wild honey. They had discovered the value of 
irrigation; the fact. that fruit trees grew better out of the bottom 
lands, because in the bottom lands the water level is too vari- 
able; that values are to be found in apparent desert or gravel 
wash; that improvements are possible in the quality of fruit; 
that there are moisture-conserving possibilities in plain cultiva- 
tion; in short, that the land responds to intelligent treatment. 
Southern California was beginning to be dotted with little 
settlements. The old careless, lusty, lavish days were every- 
where passing. These discoveries, simple as Columbus’s egg, 
had rarely been made by the older inhabitants. They were 
made by the immigrants. 

These immigrants were of a class never seen before. They 
were mainly people with considerable or even abundant means 
who had come to California for a change of climate. They had 
invalids in the family; or they were plain sick of bad weather 
and saw no reason why, having retired from business or sold their 
farm, they should continue to live init. These people bought 
places and small farms or orange groves, not primarily with the 
idea of making a profit out of them, but simply to have pleasant 
and beautiful places in which to live. They made of them 
bowers of blossom and vine; and incidentally they experimented 
in fine fruits, or especial crops of some sort, or just to see whether 
anything would grow in the most unlikely places. In this, the 
most favourable atmosphere for leisurely experiment, grew 
finally a great body of information and accomplishment. The 
thickskinned, dry, sour California oranges, and the overgrown, 
spongy lemons had been improved until. at the New Orleans 
exposition they took premiums from the world. The dried fruit 
industry had been invented, and then proved. And so, still 
uncorrelated, still scattered, the elements of modern California 
were being worked out. Actual profits were being made here 
and there! Moreover, they were large profits! 

The news of these things began to trickle back to the East. 
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Tourists came, looked, saw, returned, and boosted. Of those 
who listened, the many smiled and murmured something about 
“California Liars,” but the few took a trip for themselves. The 
rumour thus grew rapidly. The despised “cattle country” of 
Southern California took on a new interest. People who were 
not tourists actually began to come out, not to spend the winter, 
but to look around. They made the astonishing discovery that 
the summers also were pleasant! Heretofore the tourist had 
fled home on the approach of spring. If the winter was warm, 
the summer must be intolerably hot. Nobody but bookish 
experts knew anything about a cooling polar current. After 
they had looked around, and acquired much knowledge and 
statistics, they returned home. And whereas the simon-pure 
tourist had noted and told about the birds and flowers and sun- 
shine, this new type of visitor had bestowed most of his atten- 
tion on acreage, and costs, and methods, and profits. 

Thus in these two years the travel to California had wonder- 
fully increased. The old regulars were augmented by the 
professional tourists who abandoned Europe for a season to see 
this newly talked-of land; by the wealthy business man who had 
heard so much of the new country that he thought he might as 
well combine business with pleasure and take a little jaunt to see 
if there was anything to be picked up; by the one-time visitor 
who had liked it and had gone away reluctantly in the dream of 
coming back if he could afford it, but who now plucked up hope 
of coming back to make a living; by invalids and climate seekers 
following the glowing stories; by hundreds of farmers who had 
long been sick of the uncertainties and discomforts of their lives, 
and were now pursuing the rumour of heaven. And also, just a 
trifle later, by the big capitalists and the little sharpers who fol- 
lowed the scent of prosperity to see what could be done about it. 

Such movements come to notice suddenly, though they may 
have been in process and under way for some time. They re- 
semble in this the dropping of stones into a puddle. One may 
drop in a great many without the slightest visible result. Then 
all at once they appear, and every pebble adds to the size of the 
pile. 

By good fortune the season in which the rock pile began to show 
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was one of early rains. Never before had the land been lovelier, 
From the Mexican border north the country was green and moist 
and warm. The orange groves were heavy with yellow fruit. 
The clear, sparkling streams from the mountains ran bank full. 
The air was like crystal, and through its unbelievable clarity one 
could see the ranch and farmhouses standing like toys amid the 
greenery of their trees and vines. There was in this air an 
exhilaration, an infusion of optimism. The most staid and 
grumpy old banker from the East would listen, with tolerant 
amusement to be sure, to the enthusiastic prophecies of the new 
species called the “booster.” People drove about in fringe- 
topped surries, or rode abroad on horseback, and were invited 
in to “pick as many as you can use,” in the lavish, hospitable 
habit of the day. They saw evidences of fertility and evidences 
of comfort and a pleasant life. It was only natural to inquire 
as to values, to talk things over, finally to figure on such matters 
as how many people the Los Angeles valley could support. It 
was a dull imagination that could not foresee the time when the 
demand for land would be very much greater than it was then. 
People gradually ceased thinking so much of what the soil could 
produce and began to figure what someone would be willing to 
pay for it next year. From that to speculative buying was a 
short step. The wealthy tourist, or rather the tourist with a 
little means, “took a flyer” for the fun of it; the man who 
thought himself shrewd, and was always willing to make his 
pleasure trips pay for themselves, looked about to see what was 
likely to rise. Everybody agreed that there was surely going 
to be a big population. The world would not be able to resist. 

The average man bought town lots rather than country pro- 
perty because that was something he thought he could under- 
stand. Demand created supply. In orange groves and wheat 
fields outside the towns a crop of little white stakes began to 
appear. The prices were low as yet. Your winter visitor 
bought a few lots on spec, much as he might buy a handful of 
white chips. The small real estate men were happy in a small 
way; nothing serious, however. 

But now another element of the complex situation developed 
and showed its strength. The transcontinental railroads began 
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to fight each other. Within the past two or three years, as has 
been shown, the passenger traffic had greatly increased. The 
railroad heads began to see possibilities on an unhoped for scale. 
Naturally each wanted to hog it all. And as naturally each 
began to cut into his rivals by every means in his power. The 
word propaganda had not yet come into general use; but the 
thing itself was done to the limit. In every wayside station, 
almost in every country corner-store of the blizzard-ridden East 
hung vivid lithographs showing mammoth clusters of fruit, a 
dazzle of flowers to put your eyes out, and invariably a young 
lady of rich glowing complexion, toothful smile, and a redundant 
figure. Small circular inserts around the border depicted bath- 
ing in January and the ocean at the same time; showed small 
snapshots of the future life labelled “ranching in California”; 
and invariably offered a snowscape with a muffled, shivering, red 
nosed, belly-deep person shovelling a path to the barn. This 
last labelled in large type YOURSELF'!, and you were urged 
to come to California where perpetual summer reigns. These 
vivid posters were backed up by tons of patent insides distri- 
buted gratis to the country newspapers. They were of course 
a balderdash of super-optimism. Read to-day in the light of our 
accurate knowledge of what is possible and what is not; what 
the country will do, and what it will not; what the climate is, 
and what it is not, these perfervid booster articles sound ridicul- 
ous enough. But it must be remembered that then California 
was considered so remote as almost to be outside the United 
States. It carried over an overload of romance from the times 
of the ’Forty-niners, Vigilante days, the period of the bonanza 
kings. People will believe anything that is far enough away. 
Beside which this advertising was helped by the constant pub- 
lication of silly letters. Most people had in those days never 
been far from home. California was so different, her winter 
climate offered so heavenly a contrast, her beauties were so un- 
believable to one accustomed only to sober landscapes that the 
visitor became rhapsodical. He—or she—wrote reams of silly, 
sloppy, sentimental stuff, mostly adjectives and adverbs. Prob- 
ably he—or she—had rarely before left a pavement, and cer- 
tainly had no basis on which to found tke enthusiastic judg- 
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ments so blithely passed out. Hundreds of these private letters 
were printed: as letters from the front were printed during the 
war. And they carried great weight because the writers were 
“disinterested,” save the mark! 

But the railroads went much further in their bid for custom 
than mere propaganda. Propaganda might stimulate travel, 
but it would not necessarily stimulate travel over your particu- 
lar road. Naturally we are not considering maps where your 
own blood-red line-darts straight as an arrow to its objective, 
while your rival’s thin black thread goes all around Robin Hood’s 
barn and finally snarls itself up so badly you can’t tell it from a 
state boundary line. Everybody can have them. The road 
had to do something the other roads could not do. For example, 
sell cheaper tickets. 

Thus began the great rate war of the eighties. It is now for- 
gotten by the public, but at the time it attracted a lot of atten- 
tion. The thought seemed to be that if you got people to going 
on your line, at no matter what present cost, they would forever 
after continue to do so, and your rival would always run dark 
trains. It was a nice spirited contest while it lasted. We have 
not space to go into details. Suffice it to say that it took six 
months to hammer its futility into the heads of the railroad 
chiefs; that fares went down to five dollars for a round trip from 
Missouri River points, and on one day only it could be had at 
one dollar. 

They travelled by thousands, people who had never been a 
hundred miles from home in their lives. They packed the car- 
pet bags, and put up cooked provisions in boxes and hied them 
forth. If the railroads really wanted volume of traffic, they got 
it. Most of these new tourists did the usual tourist things; 
Sut a certain proportion looked upon the land and found it so 
‘nuch better than they had known back home that they raked 
and they scraped and they bought. Indeed, so large was the 
crop of investors this year that away back in Chicago the pro- 
fessional ‘“‘boomers” heard of it. And as the Chicago boom of 
that period was on the ebb, they in turn packed their grips and 
their methods and came west. Undoubtedly they hoped, end 
expected, to make a tidy little clean-up on a carefully nursed 
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rise; they could hardly have anticipated the effect of the climate 
on their tender plant. It shot up like Jack’s beanstalk. 


HIS 


Tue boom and boom methods were under way and in full 
swing before even a ripple reached Arguello. People knew 
vaguely that there was something doing down South; but Ar- 
guello was cut off from easy communication, so that she did not 
at once feel the impulse of new movements. Her inhabitants 
did not travel much, except in the course of business; and those 
who did travel were not of the type to be interested in nor to 
catch new methods. It remained for Ephraim Spinner, the man 
of quick perceptions and quicksilver imagination, to see and 
bring back with him an idea. This idea he hastened to share 
with Boyd. 

“It is the waking up we’ve been waiting for!” cried Spinner. 
“And we can be in on the ground floor, if we want to be. It 
hasn’t struck here, yet; but it is going to.” 

Boyd listened attentively; made no decisive comment, but 
took a trip south. Spinner offered to accompany him and show 
him the ropes, but he preferred to go alone. The morning after 
his arrival he breakfasted in good season, and sauntered down 
Spring Street to see what he could see. 

He had not long to search. Down the street came a brass 
band dressed in gaudy gold and white uniforms, blaring stri- 
dently to the zenith. At its head strutted a drum major with tall 
bearskin shako, and whirling and throwing aloft a brass-headed 
baton that glittered in the sun. Behind it marched two men 
dressed as flunkeys in wine-coloured, brass-buttoned, stripe- 
waistcoated liveries, with white stockings. They bore an out- 
spread banner of white bearing a legend in gold: 


BANKSIA HEIGHTS SALE OF LOTS TO-DAY 
FREE RIDE AND FREE LUNCH 


*The author wishes here to repeat his indebtedness to T. S. Van Dyke’s 
Day.” The sequence of psychology could not be improved upon: indeed, t 
prefers the possibility of a cry of “imitation” to the responsibility of ta 
sequence, 


‘Millionaires of a 
he present author 
mpering with that 
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Next in line pranced a pair of milk-white horses caparisoned 
-n red-lacquered harness and drawing a “low-necked hack” on 
the back seat of which lolled two individuals resplendent in 
shiny top hats and frock coats. After them trailed a long pro- 
cession of surries and other vehicles. As these evidently repre- 
sented the free ride advertised on the banner, Boyd stepped off 
the curb toward one of them. Instantly it pulled up, and he 
climbed aboard. 

A half hour later he found himself at Banksia Heights. The 
procession had wound its noisy way here and there in the down- 
town streets of the city, displaying its banner, dispensing im- 
partially its pandemonium, collecting here and there—on the 
strength of the free ride and the free lunch—occupants for the 
long string of vehicles. It was a gorgeous day, bright and mild, 
typical of March in Southern California. Boyd was interested 
in the crowd that debarked at Banksia Heights. They were 
many, and a good proportion looked prosperous, but they hac 
most evidently come for the lark and the picnic and the free 
lunch. It did not worry them one bit that they were accepting 
what amounted to hospitality from a stranger under what 
equally amounted to false pretences. For not one of them had 
the faintest notion of investing in Banksia Heights. 

But neither did it seem to worry the two men in the shiny 
silk hats. Indeed, they looked rather pleased than otherwise 
as they superintended the debarking of the band from the omni- 
bus that had picked it up after its processional function was 
over. 

“Get under that oak,” they instructed the drum major, “out 
of the sun; and just raise hell.” Which same they certainly 
did. The leaves of the oak tree shivered in their brassy blasts; 
and the idly waiting crowd thrilled to the desired supernormal 
simply because each and every one of them had been brought 
up on country circuses, and the blatant blare of such a band 
would thus ever possess the power to quicken the blood. 

The land sloped away gently toward the distant sea, spread 
out like a carpet. Acres of lupin, blue as the heavens; acres of 
golden poppies yellower than the soft sunlight; acres more of 
vellow violets or varicoloured bellflowers rolled away over the 
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low rises; and the squares of grove or grain, the gleaming white 
of houses, the lazy smokes of the city lay in the mellow sunshine. 
The clear liquid notes of meadowlarks made themselves heard 
in spite of the band. Back of all rose the Coast Range over 
whose nearer foothills could be discerned the wild lilac or moun- 
tain laurel, the wild pea and gooseberry among the chaparral. 
Stimulated and upheld by the familiar band and the prospects 
of the free lunch, the tourists looked about them and felt some- 
thing of the spell of the country’s beauty. For it is a singular 
tact that the average tourist never sees anything unless measures 
are taken. He is a good deal like a dog that way. If we are to 
believe what dogs tell us, there are few things they enjoy more 
than a good walk with plenty‘of smells to investigate. As such 
is the case, one would think dogs would go on many walks; bui 
they rarely do, unless their master takes ‘them. ‘Tourists are 
good conscientious beasts, also. They will take infinite trouble 
to go anywhere any guidebook or railway folder tells them they 
ought to go; and they will spend any amount of money and 
personal discomfort to see any waterfall, or busted adobe, or 
view, or prehistoric ash barrel that any half-way competent 
authority will tell them about; and they will pay prices per hour 
to be driven any approved drives whereon they exclaim over 
whatever the driver points out, or will remain timidly silent if 
he does not point out anything. But they very rarely go out 
and find things for themselves, and they rarely see country 
Between stations on the trains they read bocks or play cards— 
unless of course the railway folders tell them to observe. When 
the train stops they come to, and hang out the windows, anc 
stare fascinated at the newsstand, or the station building (which 
needs painting), or the buildings across the stree’. They would 
never have thought of going out to Banksia Heights, or anything 
similar, unless lured thereto by the band and the free lunch; 
but once having arrived there they could not help but be in- 
fluenced, each according to his receptivity, by the charm and 
peace and mellowness of the day. 

The taller of the two men in silk hats looked on this assem- 


blage with a satisfaction that at first was not shared by his col- 
league. 
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“There’s not three people in this crowd who have come out to 
look at lots!” the latter confided, disgustedly. “The most of 
them are just out for a free picnic. They don’t know one 
earthly thing about real estate—or California.” 

This was the owner of the property: that is to say, he had paid 
a small amount down, and was expecting to clean up at a profit 
before the next payment came due. 

“Just exactly what we want,” asserted the other, shrewdly. 
“That’s the sort of fellow who thinks he’s smarter than any 
other. I’ve handled this sort before. There’s two types here: 
the real green ones, and the wealthy, superior ones who’ve just 
come out to see the thing work, and are too smart to come in. 
Like that fellow over there,” said the auctioneer, indicating 
Patrick Boyd. “Know who he is?” 

“Not a notion. But I saw Colonel Carstair—you know, the 
banker from St. Paul. He’s an old friend of mine. I told him 
if he saw anything that looked good to him at the auction to 
bid it in and hold it fora rise. I told him he needn’t pay a cent 
on it—just to write out a check and hand it in for appearance 
sake and I’d destroy it.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing much. But he’s here.” 

“Well, they’ve gawped around enough. Let’s get at it.” 

The auctioneer mounted a rostrum near the centre of the 
tract. Clerks took their places at tables below. He held up 
his hand, and the band stopped with a blat. Behind the ros- 
trum hung a huge canvas marked asa plot. An assistant placed 
the tip of a long pole against one of the lots; at the same time 
another assistant with a flag stationed himself on the actual lot 
to be sold. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” began the salesman, pushing his 
tall hat back in an engaging fashion. “I want to make you a 
little talk in general before getting down to brass tacks and the 
things that interest us all the most. I can make it very short, 
because you’ve got it right in front of your eyes; I refer to Cali- 
fornia and its future; and especially Los Angeles.” He went on 
briefly, as he had said, to point out climate, soil, productivity, 
and future, together with a few convincing statistics. When 
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he had finished he leaned forward and flashed his teeth m a 
friendly fashion. “That’s off our minds. But it’s true, and 
you know it’s true. But what we are interested in is Banksia 
Heights, and especially in that part of it where the young man 
is holding the flag. It is, as you see, in the natural line of 
growth of what is soon to be a metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 
Plans are already drawn, and can be inspected in our city office, 
for all the usual and necessary public improvements. I don’t 
think anybody present has ever seen a fairer outlook, felt against 
his cheek more salubrious breezes, planted his feet on soil better 
adapted to the establishment of a home. Now as to this lot. 
It is one of the finest on the tract. Its purchase carries with it 
the privilege of taking the next two at any time during the next 
week and at the same price. Somebody make a bid. Quick.” 

A lank saturnine individual, who had been openly sneering 
around since his arrival, promptly spoke up in a loud voice. 

“Five dollars!”’ he cried. 

The auctioneer stcod on tiptoe to see the speaker. He 
recognized him at once as the owner of a rival tract who was try- 
ing thus at once to cast discredit on values, and also to start 
the bidding on so low a scale that it could never mount to 
desired heights. 

“Thank you! Thank you, sir!” cried back the auctioneer, 
with every appearance of sincerity. He turned to the others as 
though taking them into his confidence. “Friends, you see 
standing here before you a poor, forlorn, broken-winded, shat- 
tered wreck from Kansas. I do not know him personally, but 
I can tell he comes from Kansas by his thin gaunt form, his hag- 
gard features, and his pinched nose. Half starved from living 
on a soil that can produce nothing better than rattlesnakes, his 
health broken down by blizzards, and his bank account busted by 
bad crops in the off years and grasshoppers in the on years, he 
has wandered out here to buy a home and mend his fortune. 
He says that he has only five dollars left, all that his folly in not 
coming to California in the first place has spared him of a hand- 
some fortune. He offers it all here—all he has left in the world— 
for a home in Banksia Heights. Don’t outbid him, friends! 
Don’t, I beg of you, ladies and gentlemen! I declare this lot 
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sold, as an act of charity, to our bankrupt, broken-winded, de- 
plorable friend from Kansas. John, move the flag to lot 8. 
What name, please?” 

But the rival had sneaked away amid the delighted laughter 
of the crowd. Lot 8 was put up. After some hesitation a solid 
respectable looking man with the appearance of a small-town 
grocer bid a hundred and fifty dollars. Everybody looked at 
him; but he bore inspection well. There were dozens like him, 
all about. Nevertheless he was a hired capper. The boom 
real estate man was the precursor of the movie director in his 
appreciation of the value of types. 

“My dear sir!” cried the auctioneer, disgustedly. ‘You 
don’t realize. I am not offering you this map. I am offering 
a genuine fifty-foot lot, made out of dirt. Come now, let’s have 
a real offer.” 

Boyd, wandering around, had unexpectedly run into three of 
his .Id cronies, namely Saxon, Marcus Oberman, and George 
Scott. 

“Well, well!” he cried. “What in thunder are you three terra- 
pins doing down here? I thought you never got more than ten 
miles from the Fremont bar?” 

“What are you doing here yourself?” countered Saxon. ‘‘The 
same to you.” 

“Oh, I just came down on business. Saw this procession 
going by, and thought I’d come along and see the fun. Great 
show, isn’t it?” 

At the auctioneer’s last appeal a voice spoke up from the out- 
skirts of the crowd. 

“One hundred and seventy-five,” it stated with deliberate 
dignity. 

“Hanged if that isn’t Jimmy Carstair!” cried Boyd, delight- 
edly. 

“Who’s Jimmy Carstair?” asked Scott. 

The others stared at him incredulously. 

“Jimmy Carstair? You must know him! He’s one of the 
richest men in St. Paul!” 

“Oh, him!” said Scott with new respect. 

“T wonder what he’s doing in this,” speculated Boyd “He 
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generally knows what is what. Let’s see if he really wants this 
lot, or is bidding for fun. Get out of sight, fellows. One hun- 
dred and eighty!” he called. | 

But he had been seen and recognized by others in the crowd, 
lesser fry, taught by the popular periodicals of the day ta look up 
to ‘Captains of Industry.” These began to buzz to each other. 
If the big men were interested, there must be something in it. 

“Two hundred,” spoke up some one from the middle of the 
crowd. The auctioneer took a look to see that this was not one 
of his various cappers, and was immensely heartened te dis- 
cover that it was not. 

“Two hundred and ten,” spoke up one of the latter on receipt 
of an almost imperceptible sign. It was time to feel out the 
temper of the crowd a little. 

“This is too silly!” cried the auctioneer, with an appearance 
of vexation. “If some of you don’t look out, this bargain is 
going to go off and hit you.” He leaned over and appeared 
to consult the owner, who shook his head. ‘Well,’ he said 
impatiently, “there’s no accounting for a man’s conscience. 
If this property was mine, I’d call the thing off right here and 
now. He says he’s advertised this saie as being without reserve 
and he’s going to stick to it, if he has to give them away. I 
wouldn’t do it, and I’ll tell you that frankly.” 

“Tt is good property,” said Saxon, loud enough so that several 
heard him. Indeed, it was good property: the only difficulty 
being that there were several hundred miles of exactly similar 
property lying all about. “I wonder if Carstair really means 
business,” he added. 

The auctioneer and the owner were anxiously wondering the 
same thing. His single bid had a fine moral effect, but it would 
be lost if the first raise were to discourage him utterly. How- 
ever, Carstair was a shrewd amn. He realized that if the sale 
were to go well, this first lot sold would be one of the cheapest: 
subsequent sales would go more or less on its price as a basis. 
On the other hand if the sale were a failure, he would be nothing 
out of pocket. He accepted this certainty as one of the small 
perquisites of his wealth and prominence. 

“Two twenty-five,” he pronounced briefly, 
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“By Jove,” said George Scott, impressed. ‘“Carstair has 


never played a dead card that I’ve known of. He must think 
mighty well of this.” 

Nobody was aware of the fact that the mighty Carstair was 
only another capper. Carstair would have denied it with heat. 
Yet such was the case: and the principals glowed with pride and 
joy over the success of their ruse. The auctioneer quickly 
knocked down the lot to his distinguished client; and ordered 
the flag to another lot some distance from the first. The owner 
signalled him. He bent over to hear. 

“Better adjourn for lunch,” he was advised. ‘Let ’em cir- 
culate and talk.” 

The auctioneer nodded. 

“You're right. Wait a second. Best to taper off a little for 
the best effect.” 

He straightened up and at once began to talk: 

“Mothers! Fathers!” he cried. ‘Husbands who intend to 
become fathers! Look at this offer and weep for joy! The 
owner and founder of Banksia Heights will give to the first child 
born in Banksia one lot on the main street, just as soon as we 
learn the name of the said child to put it in a deed. And we 
don’t care whether it is born in a manger or in the open air. 
We do know that this offer is free for all, and open to all com- 
petitors. Those who are thinking seriously of having one 
will do well to grasp at this offer. We will now adjourn to the 
viands. Eat hearty: and remember to think how fine it would 
be to eat all your meals under your own vine and fig tree with 
the mocking bird carolling outside and the soft breezes from the 
Pacific fanning your brow.” 

The lunch was a grand rush for sandwiches, coffee, cake and 
fruit, together with a quantity of red wine. Many of the 
Middie Westerners shied violently at the latter; others partook 
of it with an air of guilty bravado; but there is no doubt it added 
a pleasing exotic tinge to the occasion. People circulated freely, 
and talked. It became known that Carstair, who had bought 
the first lot, was the richest man in St. Paul; and that one of the 
men who had bid against him was Patrick Boyd, the traction 
magnate. Carstair soon recognized his fellow plutocrats and 
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joined them. The quartette stood in a loose group, smoking 
their cigars, while an awe-stricken fringe—of which naturally 
they were unconscious—hung around, silently gathering wisdom. 
Carstair was an obese and rather pompous man. 

“T think well of the property,” he stated ponderously, in an- 
swer to a question. Asa matter of fact he had not thought of 
the property at all until that morning, when he had come out to 
oblige his friend—and on the strength of free ride, free lunch, 
and a possibility of free profits. But it would never do to let 
anybody think that Carstair would take a snap for chicken feed, 
nor that Carstair would buy anything on impulse, nor without 
due and weighty deliberation. “Los Angeles,” he went on, “‘is 
certain to have a great future; and this tract is situated in a par- 
ticularly fortunate location.” 

“The soil ig excellent.” remarked Saxon, solely on the basis 
of a soft gopher-digging on which he happened to be standing. 
He stirred it wisely with his cane. 

“Ought to grow good oranges here,” said Oberman, vaguely . 
He knew nothing of oranges or their needs; but he did remember 
seeing orange trees growing out of the ground somewhere. This 
was also ground. 

“You can’t do much with one fifty-foot lot,” observed Boyd. 

“You forget I have the privilege of taking the next two 
lots at the same price,”’ replied Carstair. 

The remark was purely defensive; but a buzz took through the 
crowd the information that Carstair was buying the adjoining 
lots as well. Judging now that the conditions were right, the 
auctioneer again mounted the block. 

The bidding started in well. Several lots were sold to out- 
siders at approximately the same prices. To the surprise of his 
companions Saxon suddenly began to bid. He procured a lot 
at two hundred and ten dollars. 

“Tl take the rest of the block at the same price, if you'll 
let it go,” he announced. “No use going in unless you get a 
piece big enough to count as an investment,” he told his com- 
panions. 

The auctioneer pretended to consult for some time with his 
principal. 
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“Tn my opinion,” he stated at length, “this is too low a price 
for so large a piece of property. But my owner says to let it go 
to Mr. Charles Saxon, not because he is the celebrated New York 
capitalist of that name, but because he had sense enough to see 
the chance to make money on a sure thing. Sold to Mr. Saxon, 
all of Block C.” ; 

Thus encouraged the bidding became brisk. By the time 
the sun had reached the west fully a quarter of the property had 
been sold to bonafide purchasers, and only a few lots had been 
by circumstances forced into fake sales to cappers. The owner 
was already ahead of the game. The auctioneer too was pleased, 
for his commissions were fat. After announcing that the sale 
would be continued from map in the down town office, he called 
it a day. 

On the drive back to town Scott and Oberman joked Saxon 
unmercifully over his purchase: telling him that he was either a 
hick to be stampeded by a band and oratory, or that he slavishly 
followed the lead of the St. Paul magnate. Saxon good humour- 
edly defended himself. 

“Tve seen worse hunches than to follow Carstair,’’ he said. 
“But it doesn’t need a seventh son to see that that stuff is good. 
It’s bound to go up; and I never had any objections to making 
my expenses on a trip.” 

The next morning the men came together in the lobby of the 
hotel. They were smoking their after breakfast cigars, and they 
felt leisurely and expansive. Somebody wondered what they 
had best do to pass the time. 

“Let’s go around to the Banksia office and see what it looks 
like there,” suggested Saxon. 

They laughed at him, accusing him of being anxious about 
his new purchase; but each had a secret urge to the same ef- 
fect. 

The offices of the Banksia Heights, even at this early hour, 
seemed very busy. There were a number of well-dressed people 
standing around reading the paper, or staring rather idly at the 
huge tract map that hung on the blank side of the wall. A half- 
dozen others were leaning over the counter talking earnestly to 
the clerks. Some of them were genuine buyers completing or 
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adding to their purchases of the day before; while still others 
had never even seen the tract, but were nevertheless just picking 
?em from the map. Saxon led his friends to the big chart; where, 
after some trouble, he identified his own property. The pieces 
sold were coloured red; those reserved for schoals, engine houses, 
and other public purposes were marked in blue. After some 
study Saxon decided that his block was exceptionally well sit- 
uated. 

In the meantime Colonel Carstair had trundled in and, with- 
out looking to right or left, had steered to the counter. 

“Young man,”’ he said impressively to the youth who hurried 
forward. ‘I want to see your employer in person. Carstair 
is the name, James Carstair of St. Paul.” 

The roomful of people stopped short what they were doing, 
and gazed curiously and respectfully at the owner of this re- 
doubted name. The tract owner hastened from his inner office 
all smiles without, and somewhat flurried within. After the 
first greeting the great man dropped his voice to confidential 
tanes. 

‘Now about those lots I bid in yesterday,’ he said Of 
course our understanding was that you would hold them for me 
on a turnover without expense.”’ 

“Yes, that’s right of course, Mr. Carstair. Glad to do these 
little things for an old friend,” replied the owner, wondering 
what he was driving at, and a little anxious. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking it over. I like this town, and I be- 
lieve in its future. I believe those lots are a sound investment. 
I will take title on them and pay up cash, if I can make the 
proper terms with you. Of course you understand that I bid 
them up pretty high yesterday to get your sale started right. 
Let me in on the ground floor and [’ll talk business with you.” 

The owner’s eyes gleamed and his heart leaped in triumph; 
though he took care to maintain an indifferent exterior, 

“Tt wouldn’t do to give you a lower price, you know,” said he. 
“The price—well, I'll tell you. Suppose I give you a commis- 
sion on the sale. You are really selling to yourself, you know.” 

A half minute later the interested spectators sew the magnate 
pull out his check book and apparently bay some more lots, 
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This impression was confirmed when the owner walked to the 
map and drew a red cross on the rest of the lots in the block 
containing Carstair’s purchase of the day before. 

“T think you ought to protect your investment with the 
adjoining lots,” he had said to Carstair. ‘T’ll just reserve them 
for a few days until you can make up your mind.” But to the 
bystanders it looked as though the St. Paul banker had actually 
extended his purchase. 

The effect was immediate. A buzz of conversation broke out. 
Several who had been hesitating made up their minds. Marcus 
Oberman sidled up and laid a forefinger on the block next that 
apparently purchased by Carstair. 

“How mooch dose lots?” he asked. 

Shortly he came back, breathing heavily, having purchased a 
half block. 

“Vou bed your life Chimmy Carstair he knows,” he said. 

They drifted out eventually, chaffing each other goad-nat- 
uredly. The owner, watching from his inside office, called in 
one of the younger men. 

“See that old cuss that went out?” he asked. “Well, did you 
notice the gang he was with? All right. The Dutchman has 
half of Block E, and the little fellow with the sandy moustache 
has all of Block C. The Dutchman is Marcus Oberman, the 
brewer; and the little fellow is Charley Saxon. You look up 
the Judge and sick him on them. Tell him to buy back one or 
the other of their haldings; I don’t care which. Tell him to offer 
four hundred per lot; but to raise ’em to five or six, if he has 
to. Get busy.” 

So it happened that Marcus Oberman sold half his lots that 
evening at the same price he had given for all of them. The 
purchaser was a very eminent looking jurist, who was a fine testi- 
monial to the Banksia Height’s owner’s ability to pick types. 
It was the brewer’s turn to crow; and he took full advantage of 
it in a ponderous fashion. Everybody in the dining room, the 
lobby and the bar heard all about it. The rumour quickly spread 
that “Banksia”? is selling on the outside. 

Just for curiosity, he told himself, Boyd drifted around to 
the real estate office the following morning. The place was 
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crowded. He pushed his way to the counter and authorita- 
tively signalled the owner, who happened—just happened—to 
pop out of his cubby hole as the traction man approached. 

“How much are lots this morning?” he demanded. 

“The very choicest ones are gone. There is a big demand. 
But we are still selling all alike for two hundred and fifty 
dollars.” 

Boyd looked at the chart. Its red patches were now labelled 
prominently with the names of the purchasers. All the centre 
part around the block controlled by Carstair had been sold out. 

“Well, Ili take a flyer on those two lots in Block I,” he said, 
drawing out his check book. 

His companions caught him at it, and chaffed him unmerci- 
fully. 

“Tm just taking it for a little turn,” he explained. “TI like 
to make my expenses. Can’t lose much. It’s fun to play the 
game. Look here: George is the only one of us not in this. 
Aren’t you going to sit in the game, George? Going to be the 
only one out?” 

They turned their batteries on George Scott. He was in the 
minority. Soon he threw up his hands. 

“All right, all right! Ill buy one of the damn things.” 
He studied the map, then made his way to the counter. “T’ll 
take one lot next Mr. Boyd’s in I,” he said. The clerk filled in 
the contract of sale. Scott looked at it. “See here, young 
man,” he cried. “You've got this all wrong. You're charging 
me four hundred dollars.” 

“Yes sir, that’s the price,” said the young man. 

Scott raised an indignant protest. The owner came out of his 
little office. 

“The price of lots has been raised throughout,” he told Scott. 
“We did not intend to do so; but we find that already the cen: 
tral lots are selling like blazes outside. The market and the 
demand warrants it. Ah, Mr. Boyd, you got your lots not a 
moment toosoon. I'll give you a hundred dollars profit on them 
and take them back.” 

But Boyd would not sell. He had fooled George Scott to the 
tune of considerable money, and he was very much pleased. He 
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chaffed Scott without pity, and fairly forced him to complete the 
bargain at the new price. 

“You won’t regret it, Mr. Scott,’ consoled the owner. “T’ll 
predict you can sell it to-morrow at an advance, if you want to.” 

Boyd spent three more days in Los Angeles, then returned 
to Arguello, his head full of thoughts. The Banksia Heights 
scheme he discovered to be only one of many: and all going 
strong. In fact the Banksia proposition, as one of the youngest, 
could hardly be said to be fairly started. The suburban land 
was almost entirely in the hands of outsiders, who were exploit- 
ing it. The original owners had sold out gladly at what they 
had considered excessive prices. They had held so long that 
they were about ready to quit in disgust; and they could not 
take the money quick enough, nor get away fast enough after 
they had taken it, lest the “tenderfoot” change his mind. The 
said tenderfoot then proceeded to make a thousand or so per 
cent. In due time the original holder grew restless and desirous 
of getting in on a little of this easy money. No reason why he 
should be out in the cold! So he bought back—sometimes the 
very land he had sold—for ten, yes, twenty times what he had 
received for it. And was left with it when the boom broke! 

But that was a later development. Now everybody was 
prosperous because prices were steadily going up, and cash sales 
were the order of the day. Therefore everybody made money, 
and had the gold to jingle. Farmers were abandoning their 
crops to live in town and gamble on real estate. Why not? It 
was no unusual thing to make a profit between nine o’clock and 
dinner time. Very little work was being done anywhere. 
Why work, when you could make a month’s wages in an hour, if 
you just looked sharp? But you could not do it unless you were 
on the spot. New sales were attended as women go to bargain 
counters. One trick was to sell half an addition, and then 
to close the sale; reserving the balance until such time as the 
outside trading should have raised the public temperature. At 
the reopening it would be announced that the first ten lots 
would be sold for, say, $750, after which the flat price would be 
$1,000. Buy now and make $250. Long ines were formed 
awaiting the openings of these resales. Places near the head of 
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the lines often commanded a high price. Buyers hired repre- 
sentatives to hold places for them: often one man would have 
two or three such proxies. They had to be visited often to see 
that they did not sell out to a rival. It often happened that a 
place near the head would sell out to a place near the foot at a 
price representing what would have been a good profit had a lot 
been bought. 

Twenty-five foot lots were sold. Nothing could be built on a 
twenty-five foot lot: it needed at least one more of its own kind 
alongside before it could be of any practical good. But some 
genius discovered that the public did not think in terms of di- 
mensions but of units; and would buy a twenty-five foot lot as 
quickly and at nearly the same price as one twice as wide. 

New additions adopted all sorts of methods to get hold of their 
first clientele. Elephants and other menagerie animals were 
used in processions. Often a mass meeting for some worthy or 
patriotic cause was called, and the business seriously transacted, 
merely to get the crowd for an after meeting in favour of some new 
real estate scheme. Here originated the old, old story of the 
funeral, when the clergyman asked if any one would like to make 
a few remarks in eulogy of the deceased. As usual everybody 
was bashful. After a short pause a stranger arose. “As no one 
seems inclined to say anything,” said he, ‘‘I’ll just fill in the time 
by telling you of a new addition.” Or a sort of lottery idea was 
used: as for example that all buyers should pay the same price, 
and then should draw for their land. There were few sales that 
calied for complete payment, though all demanded cash down. 
Contracts were given with a third paid. Unless a purchaser 
were known he had to pay in hard dollars. There was no time 
to cash checks, when the lot might be resold at an advance be- 
fore the ink dried. For the same reason deeds were rarely re- 
corded. 

At first, at the time of Boyd’s visit, these town lots were 
staked out in the suburbs of actual towns. It was conceivable, 
if not possible, that some day or another they might be occupied. 
At any rate some sort of a city would always exist near there, 
But very shortly such foolish conservatism was abandoned, 
Two things only were necessary to a city-—climate and scenery, 
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The little white stakes began to appear in the most unheard of 
places, miles from any building, absolutely isolated, deprived of 
any of the natural advantages necessary to human dwelling. 
But the climate and scenery were good. There were parcels. 
laid aside for the Station, and the Post Office, and the City Hall, 
and the Court House, and the High School, and heaven knows. 
what else, and people bought the rest in twenty-five foot lots, 
and the jack rabbits sat under the sagebrush and looked lone- 
some and wondered what were all those little white stakes. 

No bit of country, within the natural habitat of the tourist, 
was so unpromising, that it could not be sold. It if were a dry 
wash, they boosted it for its abundance of building material; if 
in a desert, for its healthful climate; if on a hilltop for its view; 
if in a swamp for its irrigable possibilities or its opportunities 
for a harbour. Men would start actual construction on a rail- 
road and ‘carry it forward for miles, knowing perfectly well that 
it never could pay, aware indeed that they never would finish it, 
merely in order to help sell land at its alleged terminal-to-be! 
And they sold them. Why not? The one certain thing was 
that the East had at last waked up to the fact that it could live 
in an ideal climate instead of shivering and roasting in the horri- 
ble imitation heretofore provided it. Why should any sane man 
live where he was uncomfortable, when he could live where he 
was comfortable? No reason. A tremendous shift of popula- 
tion was imminent. 

At first some of this land had been bought by people who in- 
tended to build houses and live on it. But latterly it was all 
purchased for resale at a profit —to the mythical fellow who was 


coming after. 
IV 


In sucu lively times a space of six months may seem like the 
passage of years, so far as the stabilizing of conditions goes. It 
was so in ’Forty-nine; events moved so rapidly that in a half 
year they had become ancient history. So it wasnow. After a 
year of this sort of thing it took unto itself an aspect of perma- 
nence. It was the natural condition of life. People living in it 
came to look on it as the normal and enduring. They called it 
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prosperity: and it was only to be expected, for this was a pros- 
perous country. Everybody was ic‘s, and full of money, and 
happy. The streets were full. People moved about buoyantly, 
greeting each other, trading, exchanging wisdom. They stood 
on the street corners and in the lobbies of the hotels, with ex- 
pensive cigars in the corners of their mouths, their thumbs tucked 
in the armholes of their vests. There were a good many heavy 
watchchains and diamonds. New buggies were flashing about. 
The streets were perpetually lively with processions of one 
sort or another—decorated and placarded loads of lumber for 
the new hotel, escorted by a band: visiting celebrity who has 
bought property, escorted by a band; announcement of new 
addition, escorted by a band, and so on. Millionaires of a day, 
in Van Dyke’s expressive phrase; who were yesterday living in 
little outlying ranches or on windswept farms of the Middle 
West. 

Most of them had acquired titles of one sort or another— 
Judge, Colonel, General, an occasional humble Captain, and all 
had gained the respect that goes with money and position. 
Their opinions were listened to and considered of value. And 
the people were buying potatoes brought down from Humboldt 
County, eggs imported from east of the Rockies, meat from Chi- 
cago, butter from Oregon. Their orchards and fields were grow- 
ing up to mallow and mustard. Why work when you can hire 
somebody else to do it for you? 

These new-made magnates were firm in their optimism. Why 
shouldn’t they be? They were millionaires. To be sure they 
had not the background of experience that comes with most 
millions: they had not the habit of making considered judg- 
ments. Those who had always lived in the country knew noth- 
ing of city growths: and those who had always lived in the city 
were densely ignorant of natural resources or, indeed, whether 
beans grew in the ground or on trees. 

“Den’t it just beat hell!” they marvelled; and then loyally 
answered themselves that it did beat hell, and everything else 
this side of heaven, naturally, because it was California. It was 
a normal development, to be expected if you stepped and looked 
things squarely in the face. The only reason it seemed surprising 


was that nobody had happened to look things squarely in the 
face. An occasional shrewd old Yankee felt it was due his tra- 
ditional sagacity to inquire how long it was going to last. 

“Last,” they cried, astonished; “why we’re just getting into 
our normal stride. The outside world is just beginning to 
realize what there is here.” 

“Well, it certainly is wonderful,” the Yankee would hasten 
tosay. But that was not sufficient. 

“Wonderful?” they repeated. “I don’t think so. Why do 
you call it wonderful? The only wonderful thing is that it’s 
taken sa long for the world to find us out.” 

Every man carried a long checkbook that stuck out of his 
breast pocket. One of the favourite gestures of emphasis was to 
flap this checkbook impressively against the leg or the palm of 
the hand. A large benign dignity informed the intercourse of 
the new millionaires. 

All this had its effect on those who at first had taken the busi- 
ness too seriously. Owners of tracts began to go crazy and to 
believe in their own projects. They turned back their money 
into building huge hotels that could never be filled, casinos, 
hot springs resorts, any number of gim-cracks to catch the tour- 
ist trade. In many instances they borrowed on the money still 
due them. It will be remembered that most sales were made at 
a quarter or a third down. There was plenty of money in the 
banks: just as there was plenty of money—not wealth—every- 
where. The oldtimers borrowed it, too, on the security of their 
lands; and bought town lots because they did not want these 
strangers to get all the bacon. 

There were still some few sane ones, and some partially sane. 
Fortunately for California many of the former class were in the 
banks. The semi-sane were business men, conservatives—in 
the East—who had sense enough to see that this condition could 
not last forever, but who thought they could guess toa gnat’s 
hair just when the top would be reached. In the meantime they 
were going to cash in. These wise persons did not stand on the 
street corners with their thumbs in their armholes: they sat 
about little tables in the backs of barrooms, and talked in low 


tones. Most of their talk was in giving reasons to one another 
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of why the top was not coming until next year. When the time 
came, they intended to get out. 

Very few saw the basic facts, or took the trouble to think down 
to them. Nine tenths of the buyers of real! estate were pur- 
chasing not for use, but to sell at an advance. The same piece of 
property cannot go on selling and advancing forever. Since 
most of these purchases were made on a comparatively small 
payment, it follows that the moment prices should recede, even 
a little, most of them would have to be thrown back on the mar- 
ket to render possible the payment of the balances due. There 
had been more town lots sold than could besettled upon in twenty 
years, even if every available passenger car on all the railroads 
were to run westward filled to capacity. But back of it all was 
the hard fact that they were selling climate and scenery, and 
there was enough of a supply of climate and scenery to break 
any market in the world. 


CHAPTER VII 


hi 


OYD returned to Arguello on the Santa Rosa very 
thoughtful. He was too shrewd, too experienced, too 
well balanced to be swept off his feet. The situation, 

once he had drawn aside from the glamour, was plain enough to 
him. Two things he realized thoroughly. The first was that 
this epidemic was sure to reach Arguello sooner or later, and when 
it hit it would hit hard. The second was that until the boom 
broke, and until genuine prosperity had had a chance to struggle 
to its feet after being knocked flat by the explosion, his irrigated 
twenty-thirty acre farm scheme was as dead as Pharaoh. Few 
people were thinking farm. 

He debarked in the early morning and drove up the long 
main street behind a leisurely livery horse. The high fog, also 
leisurely, was drawing away, permitting glimpses of the moun- 
tains. Along the street shopkeepers, or their assistants, were 
sweeping their sidewalks. As yet no business could be expected, 
although it was after nine o'clock. Near the First National 
Bank building stood the street car, its motive power dozing with 
dangled ears, the reins wound around the brake handle, the 
driver absent on some mysterious errand of his own. After 
the feverish atmosphere of Los Angeles there seemed here to 
dwell an ineffable peace. Even Patrick Boyd’s practical spirit 
felt its influence; though, characteristically, he misinterpreted 
it and was impatient with it. 

“ Manana, mafiana!” he muttered disgustedly. “If I don’t 
watch out, it’ll get me, too. Here, driver, I won’t go home. Let 
me out at Spinner’s office.” 

The lank, birdlike real estate man listened with gleaming eyes 
to Boyd’s analysis of what he had seen. 
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“Now we'll get it,” Boyd concluded. “And we can hurry it 
along if we want to. We have my foothill land already. Get 
that laid out in some sort of shape and have a map made of it, 
Keep out the quarry, though; I don’t want to lose that. But I 
don’t want to start in on the foothill tract. Everybody knows 
that I own it. But if somebody comes in from outside, a 
stranger, and buys up a lot of land and has faith and enthusiasm 
and all the rest of it, why that will count a lot. From what 
I’ve seen, you can sell anything anywhere, once you get them 
started, but you got to begin with something reasonable. I own 
most of that abutting to the east on the foothills; and Colonel 
Peyton all of the north boundary. Naturally we can’t sell the 
Pacific Ocean. I’m going to bring in a good man from below to 
pick up something on the south or a strip of Peyton’s. That’ll 
do to start her off.” 

“There are plenty of vacant lots right in town now,” Spinner 
pointed out. 

“Yes, and they’re more expensive. Why pay city lot prices 
when you can get acreage? They’ll buy lots in an addition 
quicker than scattered stuff inside.” 

Boyd also saw Dan Mitchell with whom he had a serious ard 
confidential talk. The result was a sudden accession of icems 
and articles on the prosperity that had struck California. There 
were a good many alluring statistics having to do with the num- 
ber of tourists coming in, the number of land sales made, and 
especially the phenomenal rises in values and the fortunes that 
had been made therefrom. Under the impulse of these, of the 
reports brought by returned visitors to the south, and especially 
by the tourists, Arguello began to stir in her sleep. And, aware 
of that fact, the boomers commenced to drift in and look about 
and lay their plans. 

Boyd was too shrewd to attempt to monopolize. He knew 
that up toa certain point rivals were a good thing. They madea 
noise: they all got in and pushed ; their numbers helped work up 
the excitement. He contented himself by being a little more 
ready than they were; a little more thoroughly conversant with 
the local situation; with possessing the tracts—lying as they did 
on the foothills—that were intrinsically the most worth while. 
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Spinner was as busy as a cat with two tails. Boyd was giving 
him a fat commission and carte blanche to go as far as he liked. 
The only proviso was that the professional from Los Angeles 
should have a week’s start in placing Boyd’s other tract— 
of which his ownership was secret—on the market. Thus did 
the boom come to Arguello. 


II 


ALL Boyd’s plans went well, except as respects one minor 
detail. It would have been very desirable to have been able 
to control a few acres north of town, simply because the nat- 
ural growth of the town seemed to go in that direction. Which 
meant, of course, a strip off Corona del Monte. Knowing Colo- 
del Peyton’s situation financially, he thought it would be a 
simple matter. He wanted not more than a hundred acres or 
two, while Corona del Monte covered square miles. The Colo- 
nel ought to jump at the chance. 

Ephraim Spinner came back from the interview his eyes stand- 
ing out in astonishment. 

“‘He’s on, boss,’’ he reported; “I didn’t give him credit for so 
much sense.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, he wouldn’t listen to me,” said Spinner. “I never 
had a show. He was most God-awful polite, but I felt like a 
worm that was being laughed at and not supposed to know it. I 
worked up to the limit on him that you gave me.” 

“Probably you offered too much at the start,” suggested Boyd. 

“Now, boss!” pleaded Spinner, hurt to the quick. “You got 
to give me credit for knowing something!” 

“T beg your pardon. I know you do. And he wouldn’t sell 
even at a hundred an acre?”’ 

“Wouldn’t even listen. I thought he was dead asleep out 
there among his cows and pigs: but he must be wide awake. 
Nobody else in this town has a suspicion of anything coming— 
except this old dado.” 

“You think he suspects he can get more?” 

“Now I leave it to you. That kind of ranch land never sold 
before for more than ten or fifteen dollars. Never! And every- 
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body knows the Colonel is hard up and needs money. And that 
little strip next to town don’t affect his ranch one way or another, 
now does it? I leave it to you.” 

Boyd made some answer and dropped the subject. ‘That is, 
in conversation. He still retained the idea. It was by no 
means certain that he had done a wise thing in allowing Spinner 
to approach the old man. The Colonel was touchy. Boyd 
had not much patience with that type of highfalutin’ touchiness; 
but he had met it in his experience, and he understood it and 
knew how to handle it. Spinner would not know how at all; 
indeed, he would probably blunder blithely ahead ignorant that 
he was trampling down anything. Perhaps he had rubbed the 
Colonel the wrong way. Or it might be that Spinner was cor- 
rect, that the old man was shrewd enough to foresee the boom. 
Boyd gravely doubted this; but it was a possibility. In that 
case he might have to split the profits. Anyway, he’d better see 
Colonel Peyton himself. 

As he drove up the Avenue of Palms his eye took in the evi- 
dence that all things were not as prosperous as they had been. It 
was with the greatest confidence that he opened the interview. 
Allie and Sing Toy were performing some mysterious cleaning 
rites in the hause, so the Colonel and his guest sat on a settee 
beneath the great live oak trees. Colonel Peyton listened (in 
silence) to Boyd’s proposal to buy a strip containing approxi- 
mately two hundred acres next the town limits. 

“Mr. Spinner approached me with a similar proposal some 
days back,” said he. “TI tald him I was not interested.” 

Boyd laughed. 

“That was my mistake, Colonel. I sent him. I thought 
you might prefer to deal through an agent. Spinner is able and 
enthusiastic, but I can well imagine he might get off on the wrong 
foot. I can assure you he really meant nothing by whatever he 
said or did that offended you.” 

“But he did not offend me,’’ cried the Colonel. 

“But he says you wouldn’t listen to any further proposition 
on his part.” 

“No. I tald him I did not wish to sell at any price; so natur- 
ally it was useless for him to proceed.” 
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Boyd could not quite make out the situation; though he 
thought he was beginning’to see. 

“Have a cigar, Colonel?” he proposed, to gain time to con- 
sider. ‘‘Na? Mind if I smoke? Well, of course any one can 
see that a piece of that size and shape isn’t ranch property. 
Arguello is going to grow; and the logical direction of growth is 
out this way. I suppose you naturally would expect to get 
more than ranch acreage prices: and on second thought I don’t 
know why you shouldn’t. I’m not going to pretend to haggle 
with you, Colonel. I'll give you a hundred dollars an acre flat 
for that piece.” 

“But, sir, you misapprehend——” began the Colonel; but 
Boyd held up his hand. 

“Tet me finish. I was about to add a quarter interest in the 
net profits on the tract.” He was not about to add this: but he 
read refusal in the Colonel’s first word, and so hastened to raise 
his bid. 

“But, Mr. Boyd, I really have no desire to sell any portion 
of the ranch.” 

“Now listen, Colonel. This piece is not really a part of the 
ranch. There aren’t a dozen cattle a year stray over that way. 
T’ve ridden about nearly every day and I don’t believe I’ve seen 
that many in two years.” 

“Tt’s too near town for wild cattle,” explained the Colonel. 
““My men keep them driven back as far as possible.” 

“There! What did I tell you! That strip isn’t any good at 
all to you! And it would make ideal residence sites. As acre- 
age it isn’t worth fifteen dollars, and you know that perfectly 
well. But I am offering you twenty thousand dollars in cash, 
and a quarter interest in the net profits.” 

“Mr. Boyd,” broke in the Colonel. “Iam sorry to interrupt 
you, but I must repeat a” 

“Now, wait a minute, Colonel, let me finish before you come 
to any decision. That quarter interest in the net profits does 
not sound like much. But I am just back from the Los Angeles 
district, and let me tell you we are going to have a boom here 
that will open your eyes. I have the reputation of being a con- 
servative business man, and I assure you that f fully expect 
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before I have finished with that piece of land to net from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand dollars. I know 
it sounds foolish, but I am certain it is nat.” 

“T cannot follow the figuring of you modern financiers,” 
smiled the Colonel. ‘I must confess it sounds a trifle opti- 
mistic.”’ 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” urged Boyd, whose plans came 
nearer to half a million, all told, than to the figure he named. 
“Tl guarantee personally that inside of a reasonable time, say 
eighteen months, your share will come to forty thousand dallars 
—that’s in addition to the purchase price. Come on: go in 
partnership! We’il clean up!” 

“T appreciate your offer, Mr. Boyd, though I can’t quite fal- 
low your figures,” began the Colonel. 

“You don’t need to—remember I’m guaranteeing,” Boyd 
reminded him. 

“Yes, I understand that; and I’m grateful to your offer of 
partnership. Your reputation as a man of affairs is quite fa- 
miliar to me. But I really mean what I say: I do not wish to 
sell any of the Rancho.” 

“That is a pretty liberal offer. It is really the best any bus? 
ness man could do. I take all the risk, you must remember; 
and, of course, do the actual managing of the deal. What I 
have offered is really the highest price the deal could justify on 
its merits.” 

“Oh, Mr. Boyd!” cried the Colonel, in a panic of deprecation. 
“You must not misunderstand me! I am not attempting to 
haggle for higher terms. Those are almost too liberal, it seems 
tome. But I donot care to sell.” 

Boyd’s heavy brows came together. 

“Would you mind telling me why—since it is not the price?” 

At his tone the Colonel’s more delicate brows went up slightly. 

“T have owned the Rancho de la Corona del Monte for more 
than thirty years, sir,” he replied politely. “It isa property that 
it pleases me to retain intact.” 

Boyd restrained a movement of exasperation, and by an ef- 
fort regained control of himself. 

“Where can you find anywhere a piece of land that will 
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bring anything approaching that return, and at the same time 
take so little from the ranch as a ranch?” he asked. 

“Nowhere, sir. I acknowledge that,” replied the Colonel. 
“That is not the question.” 

“But sooner or later you will have to find such a piece.” 

Colonel Peyton stiffened. 

“Why did you say that, sir?” 

“Come, Colonel, you know as well as I do that the time is not 
far distant when you must raise some money, and a good sum of 
money, to keep you afloat. There’s no use our trying to fool 
each other. Here I’m offering you the chance of a lifetime to 
get squared away. You can’t go on renewing mortgages for- 
ever, you know!” 

“I find, sir, you appear too conversant with my private af- 
fairs,” said Colonel Peyton, stiffly. 

“T am an official in the First National Bank,” Boyd pointed 
out, “and I am saying nothing that I do not know legitimately.” 

“Sir,” rejoined Colonel Peyton. “I regret to seem dis- 
courteous to a guest, but I must remind you that officially, as 
you call it, you are concerned only with whether I pay my inter- 
est on the appointed dates. That, I believe, has been done.” 

“And with whether you pay the principal on the appointed 
dates, too,” added Boyd, rising. “Don’t forget that.” 

The Colonel bent his brows down on the shorter man. 

“Am I to construe that asa threat, sir?’’ he demanded, coldly. 

Boyd’s face flushed and his neck swelled. He was not a man 
patiently to brook opposition at any time; but unreasonable and 
purposeless opposition like this was beyond all credence. 

“T am not interested in constructions,” he snapped. “I am 
stating facts it would be well to keep in mind before you turn 
down your chance. Look up the dates of your mortgages, I 
advise you, before you decide. I’ll give you two days. I'll 
send Spinner for your answer.” 

“That will be quite useless, sir,’ replied the Colonel, icily. 
“You can have my answer now. I do not care to sell. And 
permit me to call your attention to the fact that it is the custom 
for bank officials to give notice of due mortgages by mail.” 

Boyd drove down the avenue in a glow of righteous anger. 
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He really felt that he had been hardly used. He had offered 
the old fool a chance to pull himself out of the hole, get on his 
feet, with no cost to himself. It had been a generous offer. Not 
only had this offer been refused unreasonably, but it had been 
refused ungraciously. That was how Boyd felt about it. His 
own attitude throughout the interview seemed to him eminently 
business-like and reasonable. By the time he had reached 
Ephraim Spinner’s office he was boiling mad. 

“T apologize to you,” he informed the real estate man. “I 
thought you’d bungled the deal with old Peyton, but I take 
it back. Of all the unreasonable, short-sighted, pig-headed 
old fossils I ever came in contact with! Why, if I had a hound 
dog that couldn’t size up his own situation and see the point of 
an open-and-shut proposition better, I’d tie a rock to him and 
drop him off the wharf!” 

“T figured you’d tackle him yourself,” grinned Spinner. “Glad 
of it. Now you know.” 

“Yes, now I know!” growled Boyd. “But he don’t know— 
yet. He’s a blight on the community, that fellow. Talk about 
your dog in the manger! He’s holding up the development of 
Arguello worse than a dozen earthquakes! Has the whole 
north side of town blocked from further growth! Has some of 
the best farm land in the world, with thousands of people yelling 
for farms, and he sits on it like a toad! It ought not to be al- 
lowed!” He tramped up and down the little office chewing the 
end of a cigar that had gone out. Boyd was fully persuaded of 
what he was saying. No realization entered his head that the 
mainspring of his present anger and his future activity in this 
particular case was merely opposition, which always aroused his 
ruthless fighting spirit. He stared unseeing at a lithograph on 
the wall; then after a moment turned with a short laugh. “Well, 
nothing to be done there just now. Time’s too short.” He 
went on to give some directions as to the new additions. 


Til 


THE boom hit Arguello; and Arguello took it just as hard as 
the rest of the country, once it had thoroughly awakened. It 
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suffered all the usual symptoms, as detailed in previous pages. 
People bought and sold lots they had never seen, the very loca- 
tion of which was unknown to them. Such things as abstracts 
of title became totally unnecessary. Somebody soon discov- 
ered that it was equally unnecessary to bother with the pretty 
white stakes to mark out the lots: very few people went to look 
at them. It was much simpler just to have a map and mark 

off the lots sold. 

It is not part of the purpose of this story to follow in detail 
the progress of the boom in Arguello. With two exceptions all 
the people we know were in it, some of them up to their necks. 
The two exceptions were Colonel Peyton and Brainerd. Asa 
consequence they were looked upon with pity or derision or 
contempt as not knowing a good thing when they saw it. They 
were considered reactionary. 

For the first time in its history Main Street was crowded. 
It seemed that the entire country must have poured its popula- 
tion in; and certainly the influx from outside made a record. 
The “talking point” with Arguello was her present lack of a 
railroad. As soon as the railroad was put through, then people 
would be certain to pour in, for where in the wide world could 
you find another such sun-kissed, ocean-washed, island-guarded, 
mountain-girdled paradise? There might be many mansions 
in another paradise, but the number of town lots was limited in 
this. 

On Main Street one was certain to see everybody one knew. 
They stood on the edge of the broad walk absorbing sunshine 
and prosperity; they strolled the length between the Fre- 
mont and the wharf, dropping in at all the tract offices to see 
what was doing; they darted in and out of places, busier in ap- 
pearance than any one could possibly be, each according to his 
temperament. The Sociedad moved over in a body, leaving its 
cattle to Mexican foremen, and gambled briskly. There was 
the greatest difficulty in getting the necessary work done. 
Men who had been digging on the sewer extension last week, 
now carried their checkbooks and leaned nonchalantly against 
the lamp posts, swapping wisdom as to the country’s future. 
Had it not been for the Chinese, who cared nothing for booms, it 
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is difficult to see how the necessary chores would have been done. 
At every trip from the north the Santa Rosa brought a cargo 
of supplies that ought to have been provided at home. Prices 
naturally rose; but nobody cared. Ephraim Spinner was in 
the twentieth plane of bliss. He believed in it literally—the 
millions of future population and all the rest. When he sold a 
lot, he sold it sincerely. His optimism and his energy seemed 
to know no limits. 

Patrick Boyd rode the storm serenely. He was throughout 
one of the few who did not lose his head. From his additions he 
made a great sum of money; some of which he reinvested in 
other lots with which to gamble. But he knew he was gambling: 
and he estimated the chances very coolly. He recognized the 
immense value of Spinner’s enthusiasm and energy; so he turned 
over to that young man the handling—but not the direction of 
the handling—of all his real estate ventures. Realizing that no 
mere commission basis would uphold any man’s loyalty after 
the thing got going he gave Spinner an interest in the business. 
After that he paid no more attention to the selling end of it. 
Only when it came to buying did he interfere, with the insistance 
that Spinner should do exactly as he said. Often Spinner would 
tear his hair over what he stigmatized as over-caution when 
some tempting bait dangled in vain. But soon, of course, 
Spinner became a millionaire in his own right; and then, outside 
the partnership, he dealt at his own sweet will. 

But Boyd’s chief effort and influence were now otherwise 
directed. He was willing to gamble with his surplus, but he 
never lost his head. His experience showed him that. the 
fundamental danger would not be that a certain number of 
people would go broke, or would not go broke, as the case might 
be; but in the undue expansion of credit. Sales were made, as 
has been explained, on the basis of a small down payment; men 
deep in the game would always desire to spread their money out 
as thin as possible; the actual cash brought in by the immigra- 
tion amounted to a very large sum. ‘There could be no doubt 
that the banks would have much idle money crying for in- 
vestment; there was also no doubt that there would be a swarm 
of would-be borrowers. A bank lends on security Much of 
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the security would undoubtedly be land. There you have the 
elements of the problem in which Boyd saw danger. 

He held a comparatively small block of bank stock, but from 
this moment he became the storm centre on the board of direc- 
tors. His policy was simple, and he stuck to it through thick 
and thin. It was that all land loans should be based on the old 
valuation before the boom; not one cent more. 

There were wild scenes, at times, over this. Men lost their 
temper in open meeting. They called him reactionary, a cow- 
ard, a detriment to the county’s prosperity, and some more 
bitter names; but he sat four-square, smiling, unmoved. 

“Gentlemen,” he would say, “you will do as you please. 
Your voting power is much in excess of mine. But, remember, 
it is also your responsibility. You know the value of this 
land in normal times. I agree that it has probably increased 
somewhat; but no man can say yet what that increase actually 
amounts to in permanent value. Until we find out, let’s play 
safe on the old figures. A bank should play safe. In case of 
necessity a bank must take over the land on which it has lent 
money. Nothing is more unproductive than land in a bank’s 
hands. We have too much already.” 

In spite of protest, within and without, this view prevailed. 
Nobody on the directorate, with the possible exception of Oliver 
Mills, believed fully with Boyd. Of course a great many of 
these prices were absurd, still—it must be acknowledged that the 
county had gone ahead But against Boyd’s solemn warn- 
ings of responsibility they did not quite dare go. Boyd ac- 
quired thus a position of great power. He easily took the lead 
in banking matters: so that his opinion in all things came to 
prevail with almost the force of command. And since it was 
felt that in Boyd rested the power of local credit, he was sought 
after and kow-towed to and hated and cursed—behind his back 
—until he was thrust by the very upheaval of conflicting forces 
to a place of towering prominence. 

A place of prominence meant more than the possession of 
money. Everyone had become a capitalist. A million was the 
unit of measurement. Why not? A man’s wealth is the value 
of his possessions. City lots had risen to fifty and seventy-five 
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thousand dollars apiece. As city lots did not necessarily have 
anything to do with a city, and as California was a large and 
vacant place, there was material for countless millionaires. 
And as if California was not big enough, they were actually 
slipping over into Mexico! If you own a gravel walk you can be 
a millionaire on pebbles at a thousand dollars each—until you 
try to trade them for something else. 

At the height of the boom one could come pretty close to 
trading for something else. The man who had been willing to 
close out his deals and go home with his cash, would have been 
genuinely wealthy. A few of them did just that; probably as 
many as have cashed in their chips at the height of a winning 
streak and left the casino. 


IV 


As TIME went on, however, more and more people made up 
their minds to “clean up and get out.” When they came to do 
so, they found that there must be a shrinkage in the paper values 
of their holdings. This is the normal thing. But in the present 
booming market, it made them indignant. They called it 
“sacrificing,” and saw no reason for it. Or they did actually sell 
out, and found themselves with a good sum of actual money in 
the bank. They were generally back in the game within a week. 
Some piece of land they had been watching, or had themselves 
sold, had gone up, and they could not stay out. It seemed too 
foolish to let such chances go! 

Another still craftier set secretly believed that a set-back was 
imminent. They talked among themselves wisely of “action 
and reaction.” The boom was bound to burst from overloading. 
Then the wise guy with ready cash could take his pick of choice 
property at rock bottom prices; and so would be in on the ground 
floor when the next boom started, probably within six months. 
For not one of them but believed that another boom would come, 
almost immediately. But the collapse could not possibly over- 
take them before next spring at earliest. The big rush from the 
East always took place after the holidays. The wealthy people 
came then; and then our profound student would unload quickly 
and at magnificent prices. 
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The very few who not only decided to get out, but to do it 
now, had to be very strong-minded. Jim Paige was as little 
as the next inclined to be influenced by another’s opinion: but 
he succumbed. 

“Well, well, here’s old Jim!” cried Bill Hunter meeting him 
on the street. “Hear you chucked that lot of yours in Vasquez 
Street for twenty thousand. It sold yesterday for thirty; and 
I'll bet she goes to forty. You sure have a poor eye!” and he 
went on chuckling over the huge joke on old Jim. 

George Scott was not so easy on him. 

“For God’s sake, Paige!” he cried. “Don’t you know any 
better than to spread all this talk on ‘cleaning up’? _Everybody’s 
talking about it. I don’t mind you throwing away your own 
property, but first thing you know you'll be knocking hell out of 
the market for the rest of us.” 

“The rest of you better follow my example,” drawled Paige. 

“The man who sells anything before spring is crazy,” rejoined 
Scott, briefly. ‘Stark, staring crazy!” 

A real estate man snared him as he sauntered past, and drew 
him aside for a low-toned coloquy. 

“Say, Jim,” he confided, “I’ve fixed it so I can buy in those 
two lots next your corner on Center Street for forty thousand 
apiece. Owner was a tourist, lunger, died. How’s that for a 
snap? And only a quarter cash down!” 

“T’ve sold that corner,” confessed Jim. 

“Sold it! Sold it!” cried the real estate man. ‘‘My Lord!” 
and holding up both hands in mock despair he darted away. 

Then down the street a little farther he met Doctor Wallace 
with his black bag. The doctor was a millionaire, of course; 
but he had to keep in practise as a matter of plain humanity. 
Only the most pressing cases, however; as too many patients 
would interfere with business. He, too, drew Jim aside. 

“Look here, Jim,” he said. ‘It’s only due you that some 
friend let you know what they’re saying about you, so you can 
deny it. Of course I’ve been denying it everywhere, and so have 
all your other friends, but a statement from you is needed to 
carry the proper weight.” 

“What they been saying?”’ demanded Paige, interested. 
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“Why that you’ve been selling out,” said the doctor in 4 
hushed voice. 

“T am,” confessed Paige, shamefaced. 

The doctor looked him over astoundedly. 

“Well, I must hurry out and see Mrs. Robbins. Sudden call,” 
he muttered, and disappeared. 

Within three days Jim Paige was back in the game. 

So it was with dozens of others to whom was vouchsafed a 
momentary gleam of wisdom. The trend of events was too 
powerful for them. The dynamic force of the combined thought 
of so many people swept them back in the current. During their 
brief absence from the market prices had gone up. An excur- 
sion arrived bringing a throng of hungry buyers. Other ex- 
cursions would be running all winter. Why be content with 
thousands when one could just as well make a million? Chances 
such as this come once ina lifetime. Some people thought them- 
selves too wise to be greedy. They were not going to try to 
squeeze the last dollar from the opportunity: they were going 
to get enough and then quit. What was enough? Last year 
it might have been ten thousand dollars: a princely fortune to a 
small farmer. What was ten thousand, a hundred thousand now? 
Enough was always just a little more thana man had. Ofcourse 
one should get out; but next week would be time enough. And 
next week prices were still rising: it seemed a shame not to make 
just a few dollars more! 


V 


AnD the end, when it came, stole upon them so gradually that 
at first they never suspected. People told each other that the 
market was a little dull, just for this weck. They explained 
nonchalantly that it was always so about the holidays, that the 
Presidential year had its influence, that at this season the pay- 
ment of taxes always more or less tied things up by taking money 
out of circulation, that everybody was holding tight for the rise 
that was sure to come with the new hatches of excursionists. 
There were a few clear-headed men who saw the point; but they 
were speedily silenced by loud and wrathful outcries. 

“Prices too high!” shrieked the millionaries, turning purple 
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with rage because secretly they also feared. ‘Such talk as 
yours would bust any boom. There’s no trouble at all, except 
that there are a lot of idiots like you around talking gloom and 
pessimism. The market is dull because the prices are going 
to be higher, and people have quit throwing away their property 
and are holding it for what it is worth!” 

Nevertheless all the waverers, the people who had got out and 
come back in again like Jim Paige, and those who were going to 
get out but had postponed it until next week, now felt their wis- 
dom stiffened. They returned to their abandoned plans, this 
time with conviction. 

“Say, George,” said Jim Paige, accidentally meeting George 
Scott, after looking for him for two hours. “I’ve decided to take 
that offer for my Center Street lots.” 

Scott changed countenance. 

“Oh—I—I thought you’d refused that offer, Jim; and I’ve 
used my money elsewhere.” 

“T might even shade that price,” pursued Jim. “I’ve got an- 
other buy in sight that’ll make me a mint of money, but I’ve got 
to have the cash to swing it. Make me an offer.” 

“T don’t believe I can handle it.” 

“You wanted it bad enough before. It’s the best bargain in 
town, and you know it. I never knew you to refuse a trade, 
George.” 

“Don’t want it.” 

Jim drew nearer. 

“You don’t think she’s broke, do you?” he asked. 

George Scott blew up. Of course she hadn’t broke. Such 
talk as that. He stumped off fuming, leaving Jim Paige, very 
thoughtful, staring after him. 

He was typical of many others. They decided to sell enough 
at least to pay off their debts and deferred payments. They were 
even willing to do so at a “sacrifice.” Lots were offered at 
15 per cent. off. At that moment a good many might have 
been got rid of for 25 per cent. off. Time was wasted finding 
that out. The reduction of 25 per cent. was made, but by then 
it was too late. The sellers were always one jump behind in 
their appreciation of the necessities. 
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Mrs. Stanley, like everyone else, was a millionaire while the 
boom lasted; but she was a lady of robust common sense. One 
morning Patrick Boyd found her gardening near the dividing 
fence when he came out of his house for his after-breakfast cigar. 
The sunbonneted, heavy-booted figure waved him imperiously. 

“T want you to tell me what’s going to happen in this market,” 
she boomed at him. 

He looked at her speculatively. They had enjoyed many 
pitched battles as antagonists; and he liked her. 

“T will tell you my opinion, if you will tell me exactly where 
you stand in it.” 

“Come into the house,”’ she invited him with instant decision. 

They sat for some time in the stiff old-fashioned library ex- 
amining a land book with alluring figures; a bank book; and an 
old probate list of securities. 

“TI see,” observed Boyd at last. “If you were to pay up 
what you owe in contracts, without selling any af the land, it 
would just about clean out your ready assets, wouldn’t it?” 

“But of course I don’t expect to do that. I expect to sell 
some land,” boomed Mrs. Stanley. 

“Then you'd better do so very promptly—if you can,” ad- 
vised Boyd. 

Mrs. Stanley looked anxious. 

“Tf I can?” she repeated. “Then you think——Oh, you must 
tell me all the truth without equivocation, Mr. Boyd. If I 
lose my income what is to become of me—of my children?’’ 
She was genuinely alarmed and distressed. For the first time 
this grenadier of a woman had lost her complete independence 
of bearing. 

Boyd explained to her the situation as he saw it: and added 
this: 

“Tl do for you what I would do for no other person I know. 
If you will give me power of attorney, I will see what I can da. 
But you must understand that all you can expect is to be relieved 
of the weight of your debts. The only hope of selling at all is at 
a price to appeal to those who believe anather boom will follovy 
this depression.” 

He got the power of attorney, and a week later made his re- 
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port. Mrs. Stanley’s one million two hundred thousand dollars 
worth of real estate had been sold to net her—after debts were 
paid—just ten thousand dollars. She was aghast. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that she controlled the expression of her 
face. Boyd smiled at her grimly. 

“T know perfectly what you are thinking, Mrs. Stanley,” he 
observed. “I may say that I anticipated it; and it isa matter of 
indifference tome. I want to call your attention to three things: 
one is that your original property is intact; the second is that 
you have made ten thousand dollars out of nothing; and the 
third is my recommendation to you to observe your friends and 
see how they come out.” 

It took Mrs. Stanley a long time to get over the shock, and 
still longer to come to a realization that she had not been sacri- 
ficed. Boyd’s third recommendation finally swung her to the 
truth. Those who decided to sell, as has been said, reduced 
their prices too slowly to keep down with the dropping demand. 
They arrived this week where they might have sold last week. 
And of the few who, as Boyd with Mrs. Stanley’s haldings, 
knew enough to come down to cash prices of from 25 per cent. to 
35 per cent. off paper value, many were frustrated by their 
agents. The latter almost invariably hung on—in secret, of 
course—hoping to pocket the difference between the old price 
and the new. Thus time was wasted until it was irretrievably 
too late. 

And now of course money tightened. Huge amounts were still 
going out for materials on the senseless improvements every- 
where being made; greater sums were going for jewels, silks, 
carriages, furniture, fancy harness and luxuries, long since 
bought but only now being paid for; and still vaster necessary 
expenditures for foodstuffs that should have been raised at 
home. To offset this outflow of cash was one source—the money 
brought in from outside in the pockets of the tourists. This 
source suddenly choked up. 

And the banks began to press for their money. 

Americans are quickly adaptable, and can see the point 
promptly. They wasted very little time bewailing the situa- 
tion. Evidently they had to get to work; so to work they got. 
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A few inconsolables haunted the bars—on draught beer—be- 
wailing their fate; a few optimists continued in the real estate 
business and posted long lists of property with the caption 
Soft Snaps. But everybody else got to work. 

And the commentary on the actual resources of the country 
is that it successfully absorbed the evils of this feverish time. 
All the elements were laid for a twenty-year set-back; but as a 
matter of fact even the ensuing hard times were short, and only 
moderately hard. The banks had kept their sanity. Not one 
failed. And one thing was indubitable: the population of the 
country had been greatly increased. Just as the gold discoveries 
of ’Forty-nine, disappointing in their promise of universal 
fortune, nevertheless were a bait that attracted to California its 
first flood of immigrants; so this boom, insubstantial in itself, 
did lure to the country tens of thousands who otherwise would 
not have come, and busted them, and made it necessary that 
they get to work. And California rewards work lavishly. 


CHAPTER VIII 


I 


T THE Peyton and Brainerd places things were rather 
A prosperous, on the whole. Neither was involved in the 
boom. The Colonel did not understand such things, 
and was not interested: Brainerd’s clever brain did understand 
them and was amused. Partly because of such economies as 
Allie managed to bring about, but principally because it was 
one of the few producing concerns in a country stricken with 
economic idleness, Corona del Monte was a little better than 
holding its head above the burden of its debt. It could not be 
expected to do more on mere economies and favourable times; 
for the fault lay deeper in the fact that its system was of the 
past. The Bungalow, on the other hand, was showing con- 
s.antly increasing returns. 

Kenneth Boyd, too, avoided being caught up by the boom. 
Beside the sardonic comment of Brainerd and the frank scepti- 
cism of the Colonel, the whole influence of his father was against 
his becoming in any way involved. Patrick Boyd saw too 
clearly that this must be only a flash in the pan; and he wished 
to avoid imbuing Kenneth with wrong habits of thought. Truth 
to tell little pressure was needed. Kenneth liked the life, with 
its open air, its open skies. He was intensely interested in 
what he was doing. He knew and was thoroughly in sympathy 
with every living creature with whom or with which he worked. 
In other words he fitted his environment. 

The only troubling thought in his mind was the Corona del 
Monte. Of course he had not the faintest notion that Colonel 
Peyton was in any financial difficulties. As far as he knew the 
Rancho was bringing in its accustomed princely living. Only 
he saw so clearly that it might do better. The weekly “reports” 
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suggested by his father as valuable exercises had long since 
ceased; but they had continued long enough for Patrick Boyd 
to learn what he wanted, and for Kenneth Boyd to have form- 
ulated his ideas. He saw very clearly where, to his view, the 
management of the Rancho could be bettered. He used to 
chafe openly at old extravagant methods, that seemed to him 
silly, useless, and so easily remedied. Daphne listened to him 
with both sympathy and amusement. 

“I dare say you’re right,” was her comment, “but the old 
Rancho has been going along for a good many years that way. 
It’s the Colonel’s way.” 

“But I don’t believe the Colonel knows anything about some 
of these things,” persisted Kenneth. “It isn’t that such ways 
give him any particular pleasure or feeling of being used to them: 
only his attention just hasn’t been called to them. If he noticed 
them, he’d change them.” 

“Well, why don’t you mention some of them to him and see 
what he says?” suggested Daphne. 

“TI don’t quite feel like that—it looks rather cocky, a kid of 
my age giving him advice.” 

Daphne surveyed him amusedly. 

“Since when has the fount of all wisdom begun to go dry?” 
she enquired. 

Kenneth flushed, but turned to her eagerly. 

“Oh, say! Honest Injin!” he cried. “Has it struck you that 
I’ve been too fresh about things? I suppose that I have shot 
off my face an awful lot. It isn’t that I’m stuck on my ideas so 
much, really it isn’t! I’m just interested and full of it. » Dp 
you think your father thinks I’m too fresh?” 

In spite of his twenty-three years he looked very boyish, his 
sunburned forehead wrinkled in anxiety below his close cropped 
curls, his clear eyes appealing for her opinion. A tide of ma- 
ternal, tender amusement rose in Daphne’s heart. She felt, 
for a moment, mature and wise and yearning beyond all expres- 
sion. 

“What nonsense!” she reassured him, briskly. “That wasn’t 
what I meant at all, and you know it! But I shouldn’t hesitate 
for a moment to mention anything I saw to Colonel Peyton. 
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He’s the dearest, most human old soul in the universe; and 
would be glad to hear what you have to say.” 

But Kenneth’s clear brain had showed him something. 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good,” he said. “It isn’t patch work I 
would do, I suppose. It just strikes me that if I owned the 
ranch I’d run the whole thing on a different scheme.” 

“Tell me how you’d do it. Let’s pretend. Dolman is great 
on making believe.” They were seated on the lower limb of 
Dolman’s House, a frequent haunt of theirs. “Now if Corona 
del Monte were yours, what would you do?” 

Kenneth elaborated, his enthusiasm growing as he proceeded. 
His ideas, which might in ordinary circumstances have been 
haphazard and fragmentary, had been well-ordered by his former 
“reports” to his father. Daphne took fire. Her quick, eager, 
suggestive comments were caught up by Kenneth avidly. Some- 
times they both talked at once. Sometimes they argued 
heatedly on opposite sides. Sometimes they had wonderful in- 
spirations that were entirely new and that struck them momen- 
tarily dumb with admiration of their splendour. It was crea- 
tion: as in childhood the building of cities. They finished rather 
breathlessly, staring at each other with brightened eyes. T hen 
they both laughed. 

“You see!” Daphne pointed out. “It’s a fine scheme. And 
I believe it would work out, too. But it isn’t the old Del Monte 
the least bit in the world. The Colonel wouldn’t change all his 
life-time habits.” 

“T suppose that’s true,” conceded Kenneth, reluctantly. He 
grinned. “I really believe he was secretly a little relieved when 
the well fizzled, though he pretended nobly.” 

Daphne chuckled. “So you had that idea, too?” 

The attempt for artesian water had failed. All that re- 
mained as souvenir was the piped hole and a little pile of borings 
on the side of the knoll. 

“But,” she went on, her imagination rekindling, ‘‘wouldn’t 
you just Jove to have a big ranch like the Del Monte to do just 
as you pleased with?” 

“J should like it better than anything else in the world,”’ re- 
plied Kenneth, earnestly. “ And some day I’m going to have it.” 
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He meant that he intended some day to have such a ‘anch, 
and in this sense Daphne now understood him. But a time 
was to come when his speech was to return to torment her. 


II 


THE next fifteen months passed. Arguello was jogging along 
again, but not quite as before. Its spirit was no more progres- 
sive than in the old days, but the force of circumstances had 
raised its normal. ‘The railroad was in at last, subject still to 
delay of washout or avalanche, where it crept under the cliffs 
or tunnelled through the mountains, but nevertheless arriving 
every once ina while. The receding wash of the boom had left 
rich spoil in the shape of settlers. The little white stakes that 
bounded the ald corner lots still marked the graves of departed 
hopes, but more and more of them were being ploughed under 
each year. Men talked in terms not of profits, but of produc- 
tion. And Patrick Boyd knew that at last the time had come 
for him to forward his old scheme of irrigated small farms. 

The idea had expanded: and curiously enough the cause of 
expansion was the failure of the experimental artesian well at 
Corona del Monte. Boyd now visioned a big water project in 
the Sur. During the rains water in plenty flowed back in the 
fastnesses of the ranges. It was possible to impound it and lead 
it down into the valley. Furthermore, Boyd saw a possibility 
of hydro-electricity, then quite a new thought. By means of 
suitable conduits this water could be widely distributed—over 
the sagebrush foothills of Boyd’s original purchase, for example. 
To be sure most of that land belonged now in small bits to hun- 
dreds of would-be millionaires; but it could be repurchased at a 
song through Spinner. That young man, by the way, owned 
some of it: he was one of the chastened ex-millionaires. There 
were also other properties that would come in under such a 
development. But it could not be denied that the broad acres 
of Corona del Monte were the foundation of the scheme. Their 
proximity to town, their topographical character, and a dozen 
other considerations made them the | eystone of the arch. With 
them the scheme was worth millions both to its originator and 
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to the community. Without them it was still worth going into, 
but could not promise such rich pickings. 

Boyd had long since little by little gathered the details of his 
project and worked them out on paper. His consulting en- 
gineers had ridden with him over all the ground. His preliminary 
surveys, even, had been made fairly under the noses of the Ar- 
guellans. If any of them saw the surveyors, it never occurred 
to them to be curious as to what it was all about. People were 
always running about with transits. His tables of costs were 
very complete, all things considered. 

At the proper time a thin, gray-faced, tight-lipped silent man 
came to visit at the Boyd household. Nobody knew who he 
was, nor took more than a passing interest in him; for his per- 
sonality was unobtrusive, he rarely opened his head, and he 
never stirred abroad except on horseback accompanied by his 
host. They knew himas Mr. Brown. Even Kenneth, retaining 
still his sleeping quarters in the house, knew—and cared—no 
more: But if the stranger’s incognito had been guessed, what a 
furore there had been! For this was that mysterious, little known, 
powerful operator William Bates, who had never had his picture 
in the papers;‘had rarely appeared in person, and yet whose 
manipulations practically governed the stock market; whose 
constructive operations extended over two continents; whose 
wealth was uncounted, and whose power no man had ever been 
known fully to test. A lean, gray wolf-leader of the pack with 
which Boyd had formerly hunted. 

A furore? If his presence had been guessed in Arguello the 
old dry bones of the defunct boom would have rattled and risen 
and clothed themselves with life. For William Bates did not 
cast for small fry: he used whales for bait. If he considered it 
worth the trouble personally to make a long journey for the 
purpose of looking at a proposition, it would be because he 
considered the proposition had millions in it. Part of whick 
was true. Bates, asa matter of fact, had come only from Pasa- 
dena; but he would not even have gone downtown for a small 
deal. 

“Your proposition is feasible,” he told Boyd in the den one 
evening, breaking his silence with the first business comment he 
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had permitted himself. “It needs financing, for it is a big 
thing, if it is anything.” 

“That is why I asked you to look at it,” Boyd pointed out. 

“Of course. Tell you what I'll do.” He went on in his 
clipping style, mentioning names high in finance, outlining the 
company and defining the interests. Bates was too old a hand 
to try for an advantage over Boyd here; and the latter was too 
old a hand to suspect him of it. A usual bustness arrangement 
was outlined, to which Boyd gave his assent. 

“But we can’t go to these people until we have our proposition 
cinched,” said Bates. “It’s all right on paper: but it’s all on 
paper. We’ve got to get our water rights, our rights of way, 
and our land under option. Then we can go to them and get 
what we need. I propose that we undertake that ourselves and 
reserve in compensation the promotion stock, All right?” 

“Suits me,” agreed Boyd. 

“You should get it cheap.” 

“No trouble about the mountains and the rights of way. The 
only difficulty is in the chief tract for the farms?” 

“You mean that big ranch—what do you call it?” 

“Corona del Monte? Yes. It will be impossible to buy 
that.” 

“ At any reasonable price, you mean?” 

SAtall:% 

“Well, that of course would block the whole scheme if there 
were no way out. But I imagine you did not get me down here 
just to tell me that. What do you propose?” 

“No, of course not. It’s this way: this ranch, like all those 
old properties, is mortgaged to the eaves. All its paper is held 
by the First National Bank here, and as I am a director I know 
all about it. The owner, an extinct old fossil of the usual kind, 
just manages to scrabble along. He pays the interest, but it 
strains him to do it.” 

“Yet you say he won’t sell any of it?” struck in Bateskeenly. 

“No; not an acre. You’ve just got to believe that I know 
what I’m talking about. He’s that kind of an old fool.” 

“All right: go ahead.” 

“Now this paper has been renewed at the bank as often as it 
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came due; and will continue to be renewed as long as the interest 
payments are kept up. You see the land is good security. But 
T have sufficient influence to induce them to sell those mortgages 
tous. Then we can do as we please when they come due.” 

“Then that means putting up the full amount of the loan in- 
stead of merely an option,” interposed Bates, swiftly. “That 
will take a lot more money.” 

“Well,” said Boyd, leaning back, “why did you suppose I let 
you in on this at all for, Will? Didn’t you suppose I could raise 
enough to cover preliminary work and options myself, if that 
was all there was to it?” 

“T was wondering. How much?” 

Boyd told him. 

“And how do you propose dividing?” 

“Same as before,” said Boyd, firmly. 

“H’m! What’s to prevent my taking this up by myself?” 

“Tam. You can’t get on in this thing without me, Will, and 
you know it: not in this community.” 

Bates chewed his cigar for some time in silence. 

“All right,” he agreed at last. “I'll put it up. But I’d like 
to go see this old fellow first.” 

“Tt will do no good,” said Boyd. 

‘Tt will do no harm,” countered Bates. 

At that moment Daphne and Kenneth were seated side by side 
on the great lower branch of Dolman’s House. It was one of the 
tepid, caressing, almost tropical evenings that this season so 
often brings to Southern California, with a loud glad chorus of 
crickets and tree toads, and a deep brooding stillness back of 
them, and soft wandering breezes visiting flowers drowsily asleep. 
The house seemed small and stuffy and too much lighted. For 
some time they had been sitting in a happy sociable silence. 
Suddenly Daphne sat up with a sharp and frightened cry. 

““What is it?’”’ cried Kenneth, alarmed. 

But for a few moments she was too much agitated to reply. 
She seized and held Kenneth’s hand with both of hers. They 
were icy cold. 

“Oh, I don’t know what was the matter with me!” she cried 
at last. “It’s too foolish! It’s just one of those silly fits that 
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once is a great while strike me all of a sudden before I know it 
Pm all right now.” 

“What was it?” asked Kenneth. 

“Tt sounds too fantastic and silly.” 

“Tell me,” he urged. 

“Well, you know Dolman-—the tree spirit I told you I used te 
believe in when I was little.’ 

“ee Yes. ? 

“All of a sudden he seemed to swoop down on me—terribly. 
Something was terribly wrong. I felt the shivers go up my back. 
He seemed so excited; and always Dolman has been so calm, 
And something was terribly wrong,’ she repeated. ‘‘Isn’t 
it tooabsurd. Bur-r, I’m chilly. Let’s go home.” 


II 


Bates preferred to make his call alone. He was directed by 
Sing Toy to the east paddock, where Colonel Peyton was looking 
at some colts. Thus when the two withdrew to the shade, they 
found themselves under the wide-spreading branches of Dolman’s 
House. 

Daphne was perched aloft and invisible, and as she heard 
them below her, she drew herself together in a panic lest she be 
seen before they had moved on. Daphne was now nineteen 
years old; not at all an age to be discovered roosting up a tree. 
She thought the two men had paused for a momentary chat. 
When it became evident that a longer conversation was forward, 
her first feeling was merely of annoyance that she must remain 
in @ cramped position for so long. But after a few sentences 
it came to her that she was eavesdropping on what might be 
extremely private business affairs, and that she should make 
herself known. But now a strange thing happened to her. She 
could not move; her surroundings became hazy to her; withdrew 
a vast distance from the centre of her consciousness. It seemed 
to her that she was physically inhibited from movement and 
from speech, as one is bound in a dream. The motor messages 
sent from her brain resulted in nothing. Only the hearing and 
tecording faculties were clear. It was as though Dolman had 
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laid on her his spell, that another human being might become 
cognizant of the danger to his realm. Ora practical psycholo- 
gist might have analyzed the cumulative effects of diverse inhibi- 
tions. 

“T have to apologize for bothering you, Colonel Peyton,” 
began Bates. ‘My excuse is that I am vitally interested in the 
prosperity of this community, and I assume you are.” 

With this opening he approached the subject. He bore very 
lightly on profits to be made; but emphasized the immense 
value in money and settlers to the community of Arguello that 
must result from the opening of the land. Because of this Colo- 
-nel Peyton listened to him without comment or interruption. 
When Bates had quite finished this part of his exposition, he said: 

“T think I see your point, Mr. Brown. I think itisa perfectly 
legitimate and praiseworthy point. But I have given a great 
deal of thought to it in the past: believe me, sir, it is not new to 
me. I have come to the conclusion that it may not after all be 
so important that this little community grow and expand as 
you have described it. I have lived here a great many years, 
and the people here have always been sufficiently prosperous 
and happy. How can it help them in that to have more people 
living here?” 

“Why, the wealth they’d bring in: the public improvements 
——”’ cried Bates. 

“T see you cannot understand my point of view,”’ interposed 
the Colonel. ‘That is natural. Few people do. But this is 
the point: I like my property the way it is. Nothing I could do 
with it would make me like it better. As far as that considera- 
tion applies, I wouldn’t change for the world. And I can’t see 
it is my duty, either: for the reasons I have given you.” 

“You do not believe it is every man’s duty to think of the 
growth and prosperity of his community?” 

“T am not convinced that growth and prosperity, as you con- 
sider it, make happiness.” 

“But if everybody held those views, we’d never get any- 
where.” 

The Colonel laughed gently, the fine lines wrinkling around 


his eyes. 
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“That used to bother me a considerable,” he confessed, “and 
then one day it came to me that everybody doesn’t hold those 
views. If everybody was a shoemaker, we’d have nothing but 
shoes.”’ He chuckled again. ‘‘No, Mr. Brown, I’ve had time 
to think it over from all angles in the last few years. The only 
thing that would make me break into Corona del Monte would 
be because I thought I ought to. And I can’t see where I ought 
to.” 

Bates considered. He had come out with a tentative idea of 
offering to pay off all the mortgages. Then there would be no 
question of their renewal or non-renewal. Also there would be 
no question of Patrick Boyd’s retaining the whip hand in these 
negotiations. Of course Bates had no intention of throwing 
Boyd over completely—he would be of great use as being on the 
spot; but there was no reason why the traction man should get 
the lion’s share. But Bates had not gained his present position 
by being slow at the uptake. ‘The Colonel had said enough to 
afford a basis for judgment. Bates gave up his tentative plan 
to deal on a basis of profit or alleged duty. There remained to 
try the effects of a scare. His manner became icy. 

“You say, Colonel Peyton, that your feeling of duty would 
be the only thing that would make you break up this property. 
I think you are mistaken. There is one other thing.” 

“T do not understand you, sir. What is it?” 

“Necessity.” 

“Again I must confess that I do not understand you,” a trace 
of formality crept into the Colonel’s manner. 

“T introduced myself as Brown. I am William Bates of 
Eleven Wall Street.” 

But this shot missed entirely. 

“T regret. I suppose the name should be familiar; but it is 
not,” said the Colonel. 

Bates stared. Undoubtedly, incredible as it seemed, the man 
was sincere. 

“It does not matter,” continued the magnate. “I merely 
wanted to show that my opinion in these matters is of weight. 
I am acting in a friendly capacity, Colonel Peyton, hcwever it 
may seem to you at the moment. Iam a financier, and it is my 
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business to know all about banking affairs. That must be my 
excuse for knowing so much of yours. Bluntly, I know that 
you are heavily mortgaged here. Has it ever occurred to you 
what you would do if for one reason or another these mortgages 
should not be renewed?” 

Colonel Peyton struggled against his instinct to draw into 
his shell. In his opinion this sort of thing was an invasion of his 
private affairs; but he was broad enough to realize that from a 
business point of view it probably was not. 

“The paper is held by our local bank, sir; and the bank is 
governed by my friends. The security is certainly good, as 
you will admit. While the interest is of course a burden to me, 
I anticipate no other difficulty.” 

The thin, gray face before him became inscrutable. It was 
time to throw the scare. 

“You're sure it’s governed by your friends?” 

“What do you mean, sir?”’ cried the Colonel, ““——my life- 
long associates!” 

“Colonel Peyton,” pronounced the financier, “I am free to 
confess that I came out here to propose an arrangement in regard 
to your land that would be mutually profitable. I see you are 
in no mind to consider such a proposition. My personal interest 
in the matter naturally ceases. But I hate to see as fine a pro- 
perty in risk of being lost without compensation to you, when it 
would be so easy to arrange it otherwise.” He leaned forward, 
fixing the Colonel with his small dead eyes and raising a long 
finger. ‘Let me tell you this, Colonel Peyton, there is an ele- 
ment in that bank that intends to take possession of this pro- 
perty. Irefer to Patrick Boyd. He is a shrewd, forceful man. 
J have been with him and against him, and I know. He has the 
power and the knowledge. If he doesn’t do it one way, he’ll do 
it another.” In his later report to Boyd, Bates referred to this 
casually as “I used your name to scare the old bird.” 

“T can hardly believe you,” faltered the Colonel, impressed in 
spite of himself. “By what right do you slander Mr. Boyd in 
this way?” 

“Slander!” repeated Bates, contemptuously. “It isn’t slan- 
der to call any one a good business man. He sees here a good 
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business opportunity. He can take advantage of it without the 
slightest unfairness. It’s a matter of plain business. You must 
pardon me for saying so, sir, but if you cared enough for the 
sentiment of holding this ranch together, you should have gone 
at it with some foresight. When you get deeply into debt, you 
have to pay, you know.” 

The Colonel was so shaken and preoccupied with the main 
issue that he did not rear his crest at the rebuke. 

“Mr. Boyd made me an offer, which I refused,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Tf it was a good offer, you were foolish,” stated Bates. “It 
was decent of him to do so, for he can get the ranch without 
your acceptance, if he wants.” 

“T do not see how,” argued the Colonel, but weakly. “—nor 
why. He is a wealthy man.” 

“How!” repeated Bates, contemptuously. “Colonel, it is very 
evident that you are no business man. I can think of half a 
dozen ways how. And, why! He has a son, hasn’t he, in the 
ranching business? Don’t you suppose a fine property like this 
would come ir handy. No, Colonel, don’t fool yourself.” He 
started to move away. “TI’ll go now and leave you to think it 
over. You would better come in with me. Ican save you your 
homestead, of course, and a good big tarm around it; and a 
tidy sum of money to live on. Come, now, that’s better than 
passing over the whole thing, isn’t it? Like your Spanish friends 
who used to own Las Flores?” 

He continued to move away. The Colonel stared after him, 
apparently benumbed. 

“T’m staying at Boyd’s, if you want to get hold of me,” added 
Bates. “I’m known as Brown, remember. Travelling incog.” 
He glanced again keenly at the Colonel’s motionless figure, then 
strode away briskly toward his horse. 

Dolman lifted his spell. Aflame with indignation and ex- 
citement Daphne scrambled down from her perch and flung 
herself tempestuously on the Colonel. 

“Oh godpapa, godpapa!” she cried. “I couldn’t help but 
hear! I’d no idea! Why haven’t you told me? I never heard 
anything so atrocious!”’ 
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‘Where did you come from, Puss?” asked the Colonel, wearily. 

“T was up in the tree. I know I shouldn’t have listened, but 
Y couldn’t helpit. Vdnoidea! I thought things were going on 
so well!” 

“They’re going on very ill, I’m afraid,” replied the Colonel, 
dispiritedly. 

“T don’t believe him! I think he’s lying!” stormed Daphne, 
“and the Boyds! That fat, brutal, sly old villain—and Ken!” 
she caught her breath in a little wail, then her wrath swept her 
on. ‘To think of his living with us, and working with us and 
learning with us—and spying on us—yes, spying on us!” she 
cried, vehemently, at some faint motion of dissent. “I know 
what I’m talking about. Spy! Spy! And we trusted and 
l-liked him so! Oh, godpapa!” She clung tight to the old 
man, her body shaken with dry sobs of excitement. 

“There, there, Puss,” he soothed, patting her. “Don’t take 
it so hard. And don’t let’s pass hasty judgments. It isn’t 
quite fair to condemn our young man just on the word of some- 
body we don’t know at all—and don’t like,” he added. 

But Daphne shook her head, her face still concealed against 
his shoulder. 

“No, it’s:true,” she insisted. ‘I know. He told me so him- 
selt.”” 

“Told you so!” cried the Colonel, astonished. 

“T didn’t understand what he meant: but now I do. It’s 
been a plot from the first. Oh! how I do hate a sneak!” 

She raised her face, glowing with a new access of indignation 
that for the moment swept Kenneth and all his works into 
limbo. 

“But what are you going to do?” she demanded. “Are you 
going to do what that odious man wants you tor” 

“TLet’s sit down on the big limb and talk about it,” said the 
Colonel. “Puss, I’d like to talk to somebody. I’ve had to 
keep it to myself; and I’ve thought and thought until I thought 
I’d go crazy.” 

“Oh, godpapa!” breathed Daphne, awed at this revelation of a 
Colonel so different from the one she, or anybody else, had ever 
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“T know that what these men advise is the sensible thing to do. 
Almost anybody would tell you that. I’m not a business man, 
Puss, but P’ve always got on in the old days, and made the ranch 
go and all the people on it. I’m afraid the old days have gone. 
It would be the sensible thing to deal with these men. I’d get 
out of debt, I’d still have the homestead and some land, and 
I’d have some money. They are perfectly right about it. I 
don’t suppose anybody you’d ask could give one single reason 
why I shouldn’t do it.” 

“But you won’t! You can’t! We must find a way!”’ flamed 
Daphne. 

“Why do you say that?” asked the Colonel, turning to her 
with a distinct lessening of his discouraged lassitude. 

“Tt would not be the ranch any more!” she cried, passion- 
ately—“‘the dear old ranch! Why it would be like cutting up, 
destroying a loved and living thing!’ 

“Ah, Puss!” the Colonel exhaled a deep sigh of relief. “You 
understand. I thought there could not be a person in the whole 
wide world who would understand.” 


IV 


Brrore they separated they had talked it over more calmly. 
The Colonel insisted that for the time being the matter should 
remain between themselves. 

“T would a little rather you would not tell your father of this,” 
said the Colonel. “It would only embarrass matters. He and 
young Boyd are in partnership, you know.” 

“He wouldn’t be in partnership two minutes if——” began 
Daphne, with spirit. 

“I know,” interposed the Colonel, gently. “That is just it. 
Such partnerships cannot be dissolved on the spur of the mo- 
ment. The only way would be for your father to buy him out— 
and you know he can’t do that. The arrangement must con- 
tinue.”’ 

“T suppose so—it seems intolerable,” agreed Daphne after a 
moment, and with reluctant distaste. “But I can’t bear the 
thought of his—I won’t be even decent to him.” 
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“T shouldn’t go to extremes, my dear,” advised the Colonel. 
for your father’s sake: and a little for mine.” 

“For yours? What do you mean, godpapa?” 

“Tt may be that I shall have to deal with these men yet.” 

“Oh!” cried Daphne, aflame at once. “I thought——”’ 

“But I have your Aunt Allie to think of,’”’ the Colonel re- 
minded her. 

“But you won’t ; 

“T won’t do anything because these men want me to,” said 
the Colonel. ‘I won’t do anything unless I have to. Come 
now, things may not be so bad. Of course anything might 
happen—I might step on a nail and get lockjaw. But I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t pay interest, as we have been doing for 
years. All we’re afraid of is the mystery of these men’s threats. 
Let’s not get stampeded.” 

Daphne made a noble effort not to treat Kenneth as though he 
had not hurt the very depths of her soul—for that was what it 
amounted to. The result vastly mystified the young man. At 
first he thought her new manner a joke, and tried to reply in 
kind. But soon he sensed a real though concealed hostility. 

“What have I done?” he beseeched her. ‘‘ Whatever it was, I 
certainly didn’t mean it. Tell me what it is, at least.” 

“It’s nothing at all,’”’ replied Daphne, primly. 

“But it is something,” he persisted. “‘Why are you treating 
me this way?” 

“T am not treating you in any especial way.” 

“Oh, aren’t you!” he cried, ruefully. ‘I feel like the worm 
that has overslept and wasn’t on hand for the early bird.” 

She did not condescend to smile at this. 

“And you won’t go riding any more——” 

“T would go riding if I did not happen to be very busy just 
now. I haven’t time.” 

“Busy!” repeated Kenneth. “Busy at what, I should like to 
know!” 

But talk as long as he would, he could get no further in satis- 
faction. Indoors Daphne took pains never to be alone with him, 
In the presence of her father she sat to one side, sewing. Only 
when directly addressed by a question did she reply very 
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briefly. Gone were her eager interpolations and high spurrits. 
Brainerd glanced quizzically at her from time to time. 

“What have you and Daffy been quarrelling about?”’ he asked 
Kenneth, as they rode together to the upper tunnel. 

“T haven’t any idea, sir,” replied Kenneth. “I wish I knew. 
I’ve been trying to find out, but I can’t get a thing from her but 
statements that she’s treating me just as she always has, and that 
there isn’t a thing the matter, and giving me the wide-eyed stare. 
She must think I’m an imbecile!” he ended bitterly. 

Brainerd laughed softly. 

“T thought it might really be something.” He began to 
whistle La donna e mobile. 

But to Kenneth it was no laughing matter. Against the 
smooth sweetly smiling opposition of her denial that things 
were not as usual he beat in vain. 

“Td like to shake you!” he cried one day, goaded to the limit 
of endurance. 

For the first time her pose was dropped. She faced him 
straight with flashing eyes. 

“Td like to see you try!” she replied. 

They stared at each other with hate. 

“Well, good-bye. When you come to your senses I hope 
you'll let me know,” rejoined Kenneth, and he turned on his 
heel. 

For two weeks he confined his presence at the Bungalow to 
purely business hours, and took conspicuous pains to avoid the 
house itself. On the few occasions when he happened to meet 
Daphne, he lifted his Stetson gravely, and was bowed to gravely 
in return. He was very unhappy and bewildered and hurt 
about it. Naturally it seemed to him without all reason. But 
naturally, too, it brought him to a tumultuous realization of his 
love. Heretofore it had flowed so smoothly in the comfortable 
channel of their everyday joyous, open-air companionship that 
he had not recognized it fully. Now he suffered all the doubts 
and fears, the longings and despairs, to dreams and far-off hopes 
of his condition. 

And Daphne—hurt to the soul, sick with disappointment in 
human nature, proud, ashamed that her confidence and trust 
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and free companionship had been so misplaced, grieved that so 
fair and frank an appearance and manner should cover such 
falsity of heart, and unquenchingly aflame with indignation 
against treachery—can you not see her, one moment openly 
and regally scorning poor Kenneth, even as dust beneath the 
belly of the worm, and the next flinging herself in tears on 
the bed? And Kenneth spent more time than he should at the 
Fremont bar, and was seen dashing about in a spindly wheeled, 
varnished buggy with a very sporty looking damsel by his side— 
my dear, she had the impudence to tell me that her cheeks 
were such a trial to her because strangers always thought she 
rouged!—and these facts were told to Daphne, who said they 
did not interest her. And Daphne suddenly became a devotee 
of the Fremont hops, and was known to have danced four times 
in succession with that Sherwood boy from San Francisco, the 
one who is so dissipated, and disappeared from three more dances, 
but then what can you expect from any one brought up as she 
was: at which Kenneth laughed the approved, cynical laugh and 
said he didn’t envy Sherwood. And each listening in all con- 
versations to catch the other’s name. Lovers separated by 
cruel misunderstanding: it is a situation as old as the old, old 
world! 


CHAPTER IX 


I 


DREADFUL thing happened. Allie Peyton died sud- 
A denly of heart failure. The catastrophe occurred early 

in the evening; but Kenneth did not hear of it until he 
started out the following morning. His father was away on a 
business trip to Los Angeles, so he rode down at once to the 
ranch. 

Daphne opened the door to his ring. Her eyes were red and 
tired, but they widened in amazement and anger when she saw 
him. At once she stepped outside and closed the door cautiously 
behind her. 

“You! you!” she whispered intensely. “How dare you come to 
this house! Are you lost to all shame, all sense of decency? 
Have you no feeling for that old man’s grief that you should 
show your face here to-day? Your father, at least, had a sense 
of shame. Go! go at once before you are seen!” 

Kenneth stared at her, his jaw dropped in amazement, his 
spirit struck to confusion by this fierce and unexpected on- 
slaught. He was unable to gather his faculties. Seeing that he 
made no move, Daphne, still in a white heat of anger, seized his 
arm as though to bustle him from the veranda. At the physical 
touch his mind snapped into focus. 

“See here,” he whispered, with equal ferocity. “TI don’t know 
what’s the matter with you, but I’ll tell you I’m about sick of 
this. You've treated me like a dog lately, for no reason at all. 
I’ve come down here this morning to tell the Colonel how Sorry 
I am this has happened and to see if there is anything I can do, 
and you spring out at me! I won’t have it, I tell you. I was 
as fond of Aunt Allie 4 

“Don’t you dare call her that!” cried Daphne, 
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Kenneth, very white, stared at her a moment. Then he 
reached out and seized her firmly by the upper arm. 

“You come with me, young woman,” he commanded grimly. 
“You'll just explain yourself!” 

She twisted trying to snatch her arm away, but his fingers 
bit in without mercy, and after a moment she gave up. Without 
easing his grip he led her down the steps, across the lawn, under 
the oak trees to Dolman’s House. Once there he fairly flung 
ber arm from him. 

“Now, young woman!” he commanded. 

She stood for a moment rubbing her arm, too angry to 
speak. 

“You know perfectly well,”’ she managed at last. 

Kenneth faced her, his arms folded rather melodramatically 
across his chest. He was entirely in control of himself, very 
grim and determined, very cool; and seemed of a sudden to have 
put on an unwonted garment of cool maturity. 

“We won’t have any of that,” he told her. “I asked you to 
explain your attitude, and I have the right after your treatment 
of me to expect you to da so.” 

His cold determination stiffened her own. She straightened 
and faced him. 

“Very well, if you will have it openly,” she said, and in level 
tones began her count. He listened without comment until 
she had quite finished. 

“You believe all this?” he enquired then. “But that is a 
superfluous question: I see you do.’’ He paced back and forth 
a few times considering. She watched him furtively. Strangely 
enough a tiny thrill of something very like hope sprang up in her 
heart. He was not taking it as she had expected. His face was 
set and gray, and his manner was of an iron repression, “Id 
like to get this quite clear,” he said after a moment, “‘so, if you 
don’t mind, I’ll restate it. Your own exposition was a little 
confused. As near as I can make it out, according to your story, 
my father has offered to buy Colonel Peyton’s ranch or a portion 
of it.” He checked the point off on his finger. “Failing in 
that he has entered into a plot to take the ranch away from the 
Colonel in spite of him, turning the old man out. The reason 
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he wants the ranch is that he wants to turn it over to me. I 
am, and have been, in this plot from the beginning; and that is 
why I have been learning the ranch business. Incidentally I 
have been spying on conditions. Does that state the case?” 

It did state exactly Daphne’s belief and the cause of her anger. 
There was no reason why her sense of the rectitude of her posi- 
tion should weaken or her indignation abate. Yet, illogically, 
both of these things were happening. Somehow she actually 
began to feel on the defensive! That was unthinkable. 

“Perfectly!” she answered, her spirit returning at the thought. 

“Leaving my father out of it for the moment. Why have you 
thought I would be party to such a scheme—if there was such a 
scheme? Is that the opinion you have formed of me in the four 
or five years we have been together? Answer me, I want to 
know.” 

“N-no,” hesitated Daphne. This was getting on the de- 
fensive with a vengeance. 

“What was it then?” 

“T heard with my own ears this Bates person tell the Colonel 
that that was why your father wanted it. And you told me 
yourself right here in this very spot that some day you would get 
this ranch. Don’t tell me you don’t remember!”’ 

Kenneth puzzled over this statement with exasperating de- 
liberation. 

“Oh, I see,” he observed at last. “I think I’ve got it.” He 
looked straight at her, and the hard square lines of his face had 
softened and a quizzical gleam had come into his eyes. And 
somehow, whether it was that Kenneth’s manner had an effect, 
that her own emotion had exhausted itself by its intensity, that 
the reaction from the past weeks had flung her back, or more 
subtly that again Dolman the wise exerted his mysterious in- 
fluence; the fact remained that suddenly Daphne knew without 
the justification of words and arguments that it was all right. 

“Daffy,” said Kenneth, deliberately, “you’re a goose!” 

““A-am I?” she faltered. 

The next instant she was shaking with sobs, tight folded in his 
arms, her face buried against his arm. After a few moments 
he raised her head and kissed her. She clung to him the harder 
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“Oh, Ken! Ken!” she cried, brokenly. “It’s so good to be 
hack! So good to be back!” 

“Sweetheart,” he murmured. 

She drew back to look at him, pushing herself away with both 
hands against his chest, her expression astonished and a little 
awed. 

“Why, why Ken!” she gasped. “It is that; isn’t it?” 

“Of course,” he soothed, drawing her back to him. ‘‘Haven’t 
you known? I have, for weeks.”’ ; 

“Oh Ken,” she said after a little, “we ought to be ashamed to 
be so happy just now. Think! Oh, we must try to be so good 
ta the poor old Colonel!” 

Thus brought back to the present problem, they sat down on 
the lowermost sweeping limb of Dolman’s House to talk more 
soberly. 

“Now as to my father’s supposed part in all this,” said Ken- 
neth, “I don’t believe it for moment. He is a business man ac- 
customed to talking plain business, and he has been misunder- 
stood. Probably he has some scheme of buying part of the ranch 
and turning it into farms, though he’s never said anything to me 
about it. You. know he’s always had the small farm idea. 
Naturally he would suppose the Colonel would want to go in for 
it. But as for his plotting to do up the old man,” Kenneth 
laughed, ‘‘why you don’t know my father, that’s all.” 

Daphne snuggled closer. There were any amount of loase 
ends, but theyseemed unimportant. However, Kenneth pro- 
ceeded to gather one of them up. 

“Father’s in Las Angeles,” he went on. “Just as soon as he 
gets back I’ll tell him about it.” He paused, considering. 
“You don’t suppose the Colonel would feel differently about 
it—now?”’ he suggested. 

“Why should he?” 

““Well—Aunt Allie—it may seem different to him now. Per- 
haps he’d like to get rid of the worry And of course we don’t 
know all the ins and outs of the matter, do we? Certainly the 
situation can’t change before the mortgages become due. Sup- 
pose I find out when that is: I can easily doit. Then it might 
be a good idea to let things alone for a little while until the Colo- 
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nel gets straightened around a little and finds out just what he 
does want todo. We'd be very foolish to stir things ali up use- 
lessly. What do you think?” 

“Tt might be a good idea. But, Ken, are you very sure your 
father 2 

“Certain sure. Let me tell you about father. He probably 
thinks the Colonel is either an obstructionist to progress or is 
trying to hold him up. In either case he’d fight; for father is a 
fighter. But it’s only because he doesn’t understand the Colo- 
nel. I can fix that, never fear—when the time comes.” 

His confidence was so absolute that she shared it. 

“Are you going to let me see the Colonel now?” he asked after 
a moment, with a rueful smile. 

“T don’t see how you can; I must explain to him—you see, he 
thinks the same as I did.” 

“Oh!” cried Kenneth, distressed, “you must fix that—I 
can’t bear that thought.” 

She arose slowly, uolding out her fingers to his clasp. 

“Come,” she said, consideringly. ‘“T’ll see.” 

But the matter was taken out of their hands. As they turned 
around the low flung screen of leaves formed by the lowermost 
branch of Dolman’s House they came face to face with the tall 
figure of the Colonel. His clean-cut old face looked white, and 
the lines of it had somehow grown finer, but no visible marks 
of grief blurred his countenance or dimmed the kindly clearness 
of his eyes. Indeed, into the latter came a faint twinkle as he 
surveyed them, for they had been walking hand in hand, and 
the surprise of the encounter had left them so. Slowly the 
Colonel’s gaze travelled from one face to the other. 

“T see it is all right,” he said, “and, children, I’m very, very 
glad. It is as it should be.” 

“Oh, godpapa,” breathed Daphne, with meaning, “everything 
is all right.” 

The Colonel fairly twinkled at her. 

“No need to tell me that, Puss,” he turned to Kenneth. “You 
have won,” he said, simply, “the finest, truest woman in the world 
and you must be good to her. There is nothing else in life my 
boy, nothing!— I know,” he added in a law voice. 
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Kenneth stammered brokenly his thanks and an attempt at 
the impossible translating into words of sympathy for bereave- 
ment and sense of lass. 

“T know, I know,” said the Colonel, hastily. He seized and 
pressed Kenneth’s hand strongly. ‘That is all right, too. It 
must be all right. I know you loved her, children; and she 
loved you. She must be very happy now in your happiness.” 

“Tf there is anything at all I can do, sir ”” stammered 
Kenneth, “anything at all é 

“T know, I know, my boy. I'll call on you,” and suddenly 
the Colonel turned from them and walked down through the 
oak trees, his step firm, his shoulders squared, his tall figure 
erect, his head high. 

Daphne cast herself sobbing on Kenneth’s breast. 

“Oh, I wish he weren’t like that!” she cried. “‘He’s wonder- 
ful; but he breaks my heart! If he’d only give way a little! 
He’s too tight-strung. He sits by her with that same look in 
his eyes!” 








II 


Tue funeral was the most extraordinary in the history of 
Arguello, some whispered. Certainly it was well attended. 
From all directions came people in vehicles and people on 
horseback. A returned traveller familiar with the old days 
would have said that another fiesta was forward at La 
Corona del Monte, another of Allie’s birthday feasts to which 
came all the world and his wife. Except that on closer inspec- 
tion he could not but have perceived that every form was clad in 
decent black, every face wore a proper expression of gravity, 
manners were subdued, and the tones of conversation were low. 
They drove into the enclosure and _ hitched their horses, 
exchanged murmurs with the old Spanish servants who were 
there to assistthem; and so drifted up the knoll and over the 
lawn beneath the oaks toward the house. To many it was only 
too poignantly reminiscent of the old days. They saw in re- 
trospect the Colonel and Allie at the foot of the steps waiting to 
greet them; and the huge punch bowls under the trees; and the 
gay murmur that floated from the barbecue grounds across the 
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way. Ah, things were different then! Many of them had not 
been to Corona del Mente for years, not since the old fiestas in 
Allie’s honour had been given up. And here they were back 
again to assist in her last fiesta of all! The place did not look 
the same to them. The old spirit had sickened. And in spite 
of themselves they could not but notice tie peeling paint, the 
sprouting weeds, the brown patches in the lawn, all the signs 
that Corona del Monte was not as of yore. As they drifted 
slowly toward the house they recognized one another; and half 
nodded, as though a full salutation would in some way desecrate; 
and gravitated together, and whispered subdued things. Oliver 
Mills was there; and old Don Vincente shaking with a town- 
acquired palsy, and his fat, soft, sympathetic women; Jim 
Paige, Dr. Wallace, old Patterson the riding master. And the 
Arguello familes were present in force, the Stanleys, Welchs, 
Carsons, Maynards, and their like; George Scott had come; and 
the entire Sociedad, getting the news by a chance rider, had 
driven all night to be there. The ranch dependents, their num- 
bers sadly reduced since the old days, stood one side in a subdued, 
sad little group. Perhaps the greatest flutter was caused by the 
arrival of a number of red-buttoned Chinamen. 

Inside the house—and this was the extraordinary part that 
caused the gossips to whisper—the mourners were greeted by 
the Colonel. By all etiquette of the time the Colonel should not 
have been in evidence. But there he was, greeting them as 
guests of the house; grave, to be sure, but clear-eyed, cordial, 
unembarrassed. He had a word for each of them, and such 
astonishing words! 

“Mrs. Peyton will feel so glad you have come,” he told them 
in effect; and they did not know what to say, being in such 
matters conventional souls, but were honestly touched. Some- 
how they sensed that the Colonel was for the last time doing the 
honours in his house, for the last time greeting poor Allie’s 
guests at this her last fiesta of all. Then Daphne, or Kenneth, 
or Brainerd took charge of them. 

The little house soon filled, and overflowed on to the veranda, 
and then to the lawn. The windows were opened so that the 
service could be heard. At its close they all unhitched their 
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horses and followed to the cemetery, a long long string of them 
plodding through the dust that rose like the smoke of a 
great fire. 

Daphne and Kenneth stayed to put the house in order. They 
cleared away the flowers, and rearranged everything just as it 
was. Sing Toy helped them in silence. They fixed the centre 
table just as usual, with the lamp, and they laid there the Colo- 
nel’s paper and book. 

“How about this?” asked Kenneth uncertainly, indicating the 
old wooden Boston rocker in which Mrs. Peyton had always 
sat with her work. 

Daphne considered, her brows lined. 

“Put it just where it has always been,” she decided at last. 
“There! Now we must go before he gets back. He has been 
wonderful; but now he will want to be alone, Sing Toy must 
take care of him. You got to make him eat, Sing Toy.” 

“You bet, I fix ’em,” said Sing Toy, cheerfully. 

At heart Sing Toy was desolate; and he had woven purple in 
his pigtail as a sign of grief. So in the gathering dusk they stole 
away leaving the old ranch house to its shadows of the past. 


III 


Patrick Boyp wrote from Los Angeles for clothes to be sent 
him and departed for the East. He wrote Kenneth that a sud- 
den and pressing call of business had summoned him. The 
latter easfly found out that the mortgages on the ranch were not 
due for some time yet. So matters did not press. 

The lovers lived a tip-toe. Life was all a gorgeous secret. 
The most commonplace affairs took on significance. Suddenly 
all the ordinary things in the world had entered into a con- 
spiracy with them of some splendid sort hidden from the rest 
of mankind; for whom, indeed, they wore their everyday aspects 
as a disguise. They were very compassionate toward (a) those 
who were unmarried and unattached and could therefore be 
considered as leading a dead-alive sort of life: (b) those who were 
married and settled down and who consequently lived humdrum, 
stodgy existences; and (c) those engaged couples who did not 
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fully apperceive the glories and possibilities of this estate and 
who therefore might be fairly adjudged as lost in ignorance. 
They did not say so; nor argue about it. They just felt it, which 
made George Scott want to spank them, but which merely 
caused everybody else to laugh in a sympathetic fashion. Not 
that they knew—or cared. 

They were good to the Colonel, though. The innocent caller, 
or even passer-by, who occupied as much as five minutes of the 
valued leisure that they might have been devoting to each other, 
was often bewildered by evidences of suppressed impatience over 
his superfluous existence. You see, of the day, counting in 
sleep and occasional necessary separate tasks, but including of 
course all ranch work which could just as well as not be done in 
company, they could count on only about twelve hours a day to- 
gether. As they had been closely associated only about four 
years, and as they could not expect to live more then fifty or 
sixty years more, it can readily be seen that outsiders who did 
not promptly get down to business and say what they had to say 
and then get out were a positive blight. Daphne, as of the 
social sex, tried to be polite in a strained sort of fashion; but Ken 
merely glowered. 

All this did not apply to the Colonel. They followed the old 
man around every minute he would let them; and they were 
constantly popping in to see what they could do. The Colonel, 
to outside appearance, was the same as ever. His step had lost 
none of its spring, his figure none of its erectness, his kind old 
face none of its benevolent interest in those about him. He 
spoke of Allie frequently, and without the embarrassment of 
surface grief. People meeting him casually driving down 
Main Street in Arguello saw no difference in him. He was the 
same old Colonel. 

But the ranch people knew. From the moment Allie left 
him the Colonel lost either his interest in or his grasp of details. 
Old Manuelo gave up consulting him after a while, and came to 
Kenneth or Brainerd to determine what to do. Details seemed 
to perplex, almost to irritate him. His brow cleared and his 
smile returned only when he had disposed of them in his usual 
fashion: 
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“T leave it to you, Manuelo. You know better than I do; 
and you will do for the best.” 

It was the same way about the place. The gardener gradually 
took things over and did as he pleased: Sing Toy ran the house. 
As a consequence the garden ran down, and the house took within 
itself a rigid Chinese formality of arrangement. These things 
distressed Daphne and Kenneth at first; but they found that 
any mention of them to the Colonel merely bothered him; while 
any attempt at direct regulation would arouse instant resent- 
ment on the part of those in charge. After all, if the Colonel 
did not notice these externals, why should it matter? 

The Colonel walked and rode much about the ranch, to be 
sure; but it was in no superintending capacity. He knew its 
every hill and dale, almost its every bush and tree, and he went 
about loving them. Since his wife’s death the earthly part of 
affection for her seemed to have transferred itself to Corona del 
Monte. His days took on a rough sort of routine. Except on 
the few occasions when he drove to town to visit Main Street, 
he rode or drove far afield all the morning—sometimes all day. 
In the afternoon he wandered about the nearer parts of the 
ranch, peering here and there, standing for long periods staring 
at the pigs, the ducks, the horses, or across the paddocks, poking 
into odd corners, testing hasps and well covers and bin-traps 
but never apparently with any purpose of suggestion or repair, 
greeting and chatting with the men and women and children 
of the ranch. Always he managed to keep up his supply of 
peppermint lozenges, which he distributed gravely. At evening 
he returned to eat his solitary dinner, after which he repaired 
to the sitting room where he sat down by the oil lamp and 
picked up his paper. Across the low table stood the old, worn 
wooden Boston rocker, just where it had always stood. From 
time to time the Colonel would ‘glance across at it over the top 
of his bowed spectacles. Then he resumed his reading. ; 


CHAPTER X 


I 


HORTLY after Boyd’s departure for the East Kenneth 
G came down with a bad cold that resulted in an attack of » 
tonsillitis. He was confined to the house for some days, 
and when Dr. Wallace finally permitted him to drive out to the 
Bungalow again, he was pretty wobbly and was afflicted with a 
bad cough. As may be imagined this seemingly endless separa- 
tion had been a terrible thing to the lovers, and they greeted 
each other with the appropriate ecstasy. An apparently blind, 
unjust, unreasonable fate had smitten them so sorely that at 
times it had seemed there was no justice in the world. Seconds, 
minutes, hours, days even, that might have afforded each its 
splendid rapture, had trooped slowly—so slowly—and grayly by; 
and were lost irretrievably in the irrevocable past! 

Townsend Brainerd remarked: 

“Hullo, Ken! How’s the boy? Thought you were sick: 
you certainly made a quick recovery.” 

But it developed that Ken had not made quite a recovery. He 
retained an annoying cough that refused to pay any attention 
to Dr. Wallace’s concoctions. Of course he made little account 
of it himself; but Daphne was absurdly anxious. 

“A change of air would remedy the maiter,” precise little 
Dr. Wallace told her. ‘‘A sojourn of not less than two weeks 
over the mountains, or anywhere away from the coast, is in- 
dicated. These bronchial affections linger persistently at this 
season.” 

Kenneth at first scouted the ideas as absurd. He was a great 
strong brute, and a little cough like this was nothing to bother 
about for a second. He couldn’t get away: he had his work to 
do. And, besides, think of what it would mean! ‘“‘Two weeks! 
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Perhaps you could think of it with equanimity; but it is beyond 
me—when one loves anybody as I do you, two weeks——”’ 

“T know, I know!” cried Daphne. “I can’t bear to think of it 
either. But, Ken cl 

Daphne had been brought up in a household over which had 
hovered the menace of tuberculosis. She had acquired an in- 
stinctive horror that was even a little unreasonable. In the end 
it was decided that Kenneth should go. A letter from Corbell 
announcing the pigeons and inviting to a shoot decided the 
matter. The moment of parting was heartrending. It had 
been agreed that they were to write to one another every day, 
and the thought had been minutely comforting until some un- 
kind little inner common-sense devil had pointed out that the 
stages only run once a week. That nearly wrecked the whole 
expedition. Ken was going nowhere, no matter what the conse- 
quences, where he would not hear for one whole week! They 
worked back slowly against this tide. Finally they arranged to 
write seven letters at a time, starting now; and to read one a day. 
Not very satisfactory, but it sufficed. Likewise they picked out 
a star that could be looked at—undoubtedly to its embarrass- 
ment—by both at a certain hour. Other psychically suggestive 
arrangements were made. Neverthless at the last moment 
they seemed pitifully inadequate; and if Kenneth could decently 
have drawn back he would have done so. But that would have 
been a trifle difficult, considering that he had already sent on his 
equipment by the stage. So he climbed his horse and rode away, 
with a sunken sort of feeling that it was all silly, useless; was 
going to be a bore, and that his main job in life was now to tackle 
empty days courageously. 

This attitude lasted to the foot of the Pass. Then it lightened 
somewhat under the influence of the sun, the blue sky, the faint 
aromas from the warmed chaparral, and the spirit-lifting climb 
toward higher levels. When he topped the range and began his 
descent into the less familiar country, try as he would he could 
not keep his spirits down. He did his conscientious best. He 
thought of Daphne, and how long it was going to be before he 
saw her again, and all the rest of it, and he whipped his mind 
into single contemplation of this distressing situation. But 
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the confounded thing would take surreptitious looks ahead 
toward the end of the day, and the big ranch room with the fire, 
and how much fun it was going to be to see the gang again, and 
as to pigeons—Ken had shot quail over here a number of times, 
but he had never happened to get away when the pigeons were in. 
They told great stories of the pigeons, how swarms of them fed 
across open spaces, the birds behind fluttering over those in front 
in order to get first pickings, and the rear rank fluttering in 
turn over them, until it was like a wave advancing; how they 
darted over the passes in the hills, on their way to water, trav- 
elling so fast that you. had to hold fifteen feet ahead of them; 
how wary they were, so that in spite of abundance the hunter 
had to use all his craft; and how the falcons swooped after the 
killed birds, so that sometimes these swift hawks actually 
caught the falling pigeon before it hit the ground, leaving the 
hunter cursing—unless he had a second barrel for the thief! 
Tall story, that last! Wonder if the shooting is as hard as they 
make out? Corbell said five to eight shells to a bird; and Cor- 
bell was a crack shot. Ken wondered if he was going to dis- 
grace himself. He was a pretty good quail shot now; but this 
overhead work! Looked as though he’d be kept pretty busy 
loading up those brass shells of his. And while his introspective 
mind raced thus like a dog new loosed, sending little thrills of 
enthusiasm and anticipation through his veins, his surface mind 
was observing and noting various matters outside. That brush 
rabbit thought he was hid when he crouched in that shadow; 
wonder if that’s an eagle or a red-tailed hawk sailing yonder— 
by Jove, it looks a little as if it might be a condor! Those fel- 
lows are scarce! Hullo, snake track in the dust! Good deal of 
water in the river for this time of year—wonder how that will 
affect the fishing? Something made a whacking rustle in the 
brush— And at the same time his ordinary, physical senses 
were calling attention to the comfortable, warm, soakin g-in feeling 
of the sunshine on the back of his neck, or the homely creaking 
of the saddle leather, or the spice smell of the sage, or the touch of 
the breeze on his cheek. His consciousness suddenly took 
command of all these things to discover that he was whistling a 
lilting tune and jangling his spur chainsin rhythm toit! Shocked 
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at the discovery, he was sternly and conscientiously miserable 
again. 

But as he neared the ranch country and his way led out from 
the river bottoms across the rolling, oak-dotted hills of the cattle 
ranges, he began to see the pigeons. They slanted across the 
brilliance of the western sky in long, swift lines: they alighted, 
and fluttered, and lost balance and flapped back again on the 
bare branches of the white oaks; the high shrill whistling of their 
wings was plain to be heard. Kenneth’s heart leaped and the 
blood coursed through his veins. He struck spurs to his dawd- 
ling mount, filled with a sudden eagerness to arrive. 

And at his call there was such a heartening eruption to the 
long low veranda of the ranch house: Herbert Corbell, as pre- 
cise as ever with his wax-pointed moustache, and yet with 
such a friendly gleam in his eye; and the huge form of Bill 
Hunter, his honest countenance glowing; and red-faced Shot 
Sheridan: and of course long lank Frank Moore with his wizened, 
quizzical humorous expression; and Ravenscroft, the English- 
man; and even Carlson, the poet, who might be considered an 
occasional and honorary member of the Sociedad. Among 
them squirmed and wagged and bent their spines and wrinkled 
back their upper lips, and otherwise ingratiated themselves, all 
the dogs; and Mex Joe flashed his white teeth as he appeared 
to take Ken’s horse. They all welcomed him boisterously, 
and dragged him in by the leaping fire. Supper was ready 
almost immediately. After supper a tremendous tobacco 
smudge was raised, and Ken’s excitement was fanned by the 
discussion of to-day’s and to-morrow’s hunts. 

When he remembered that star, it was already an hour later 
than the agreed time. He chided himself severely, and tried 
hard to feel miserable over his separation from Daphne; but the 
thought of those pigeons kept spoiling it all. 

It is a pity this is not a sportsman’s narrative, for it would 
be very interesting to tell here of the band-tailed pigeon shooting 
of the old days. But we are concerned with other things. 
Therefore it must be sufficient to say that Kenneth found his 
enforced absence not without its mitigations. After the first 
novelty had worn off he did miss Daphne cruelly, and he did 
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look forward with increasing longing to the time when he should 
return. The rendezvous with the star was now faithfully kept. 
But that was only when he was alone: and he was alone very 
little. The rest of the time she lay deep in his heart, and every- 
thing he saw and did came through the medium of his love and 
was tinged by it to a wonderful rosiness; so that take it all in all 
he was getting through pretty well. The cough was certatnly 
disappearing. 


II 


Now it happened that the very day after Kenneth had left 
Arguello, Patrick Boyd returned unexpectedly from the East. 
He had fully expected to be away for another month; but Bates 
had concluded arrangements much more quickly than he had 
anticipated. Boyd caught the first train. He might have tele- 
graphed his arrival; but it hardly seemed important, and he 
would surprise Ken. Like most surprises, this one missed fire. 
From the Chinese he learned merely that the young man had 
gone pigeon shooting, to which Boyd mentally registered ap- 
proval: Ken had earned a vacation. Then he turned his whole 
energies to getting action. 

For Boyd had the thing sewed up in a gunnysack, as he 
phrased it. That is to say, Bates and his associates had found 
ample financial backing; the company had been incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey; and Boyd himself stood in a very 
satisfactory relation to it all. There remained merely to go 
ahead with the physical details. The first of these was to ac- 
quire or tie up the most desirable irrigable property; the second 
to get rights of way; the third to develop the water rights Boyd 
had already taken up. After that would come such incidental 
matters as water power, electric power, municipal supply, and 
soforth. It looked big! 

With at last something definite to which to apply his long-pent 
energies, Boyd went at things with a vim. The morning after 
his arrival he had called a special meeting of the First Na- 
tional’s directors. He brought to their attention the Peyton 
loans. These mortgages had been renewed again and again; 
a further renewal would be asked. He then pointed out that 
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the last interest had not been paid. This had not been pressed 
because of the Colonel’s bereavement, and because of the Colo- 
nel’s deserved personal popularity. We esteem the Colonel. 
But it had not been paid since. It was not likely to be paid; 
nor was future interest. He would show them why: and he 
went on to analyze exactly the affairs at the ranch, drawing on 
his intimate knowledge gained through Kenneth’s innocent spy- 
ing. It was evident that by no stretch of the imagination could 
it be hoped that the principal of the loans could ever be repaid 
from the ranch activities. In other words it was a bad loan. 
It was not only a bad loan, but it was too big a loan to be tied 
up in one piece of property. It had been bad banking, and he 
did not hesitate to say so. It was the type of banking that, in 
the financial circles of the East, would, he was free to say, call 
for the severest criticism, perhaps investigation. Boyd’s voice 
became very crisp at this point. A bank’s business is to use 
its stockholders’ and depositors’ money wisely and safely. That 
is its first duty. In opposition to this first duty, no other con- 
sideration could have weight. Its funds should at all times be so 
invested as to bring the highest return consistent with safety: 
and at the same time on such a basis that they could be liqui- 
dated at any time without loss. That wasa commonplace. Had 
that been done here? Boyd stated with great positiveness to 
the contrary. Corona del Monte might be fairly considered 
worth more than the loans on it, to be sure; but not in a forced 
sale. And a forced sale was the criterion. If on foreclosure the 
bank could not regain its loan, and interest, from the auction 
price of the ranch, it would be forced to keep it. And running 
a ranch is about the poorest thing a bank can do. 

The board listened to all this rather glumly. Nobody likes 
to be called a fool or scolded; and most of these men, conserva- 
tives of the old Arguello type, had no use for Boyd’s dominating, 
enterprising schemes, anyway. 

“Do I understand, Mr. Boyd, that you have called this 
especial meeting to advocate not renewing Colonel Peyton’s 
mortgage?” asked Oliver Mills, dryly. ‘I believe those notes 
are not due for some months yet and consideration of them 
might quite well have come before a regular meeting.” 
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“Not at all,” Boyd countered, squaring his bulky form toward 
the speaker. “I’ve called this board together to do business; 
and I am pointing out a few basic facts to put it in mind to do 
business. I mean just this, if you want it plainly: You’ve 
made a damn bad deal in this Peyton business; just about as 
silly as the Las Flores loan.” 

“We got out of that in good shape,” objected Squires, a di- 
rector. 

“By means of a miracle—the land boom,” stated Boyd, 
caustically, “a miracle, I may add, that is not due to repeat; 
and will have to be paid for, in spite of what some people say.” 
He stared sardonically at Squires, and the latter squirmed, re- 
membering that Boyd had nipped him in the boom, and still held 
him. “Now when these Peyton notes come due—whether it’s 
to-morrow or a year from to-morrow—one of two things will 
have to be done: either you’ll have to renew the mortgage or 
you'll have to foreclose it. I shall resist renewal, and I shall 
give my reasons before the State Board of Examiners. Fore- 
closure will harm all concerned.” 

He paused so long that Oliver Mills felt constrained to say 
something. 

“I suppose you have something to propose,” he said wearily. 

“Right! It is this: I will discount that paper at its full valu- 
ation.” 

A silence greeted this offer while the members digested the 
idea. 

“TI don’t ‘believe I quite follow Mr. Boyd,” said old Mr. 
Donovan at last. ‘He has been pointing out to us the undesir- 
ability of this matter in one breath; and then in the next he 
offers to take it over himself. I would like to have that dis- 
crepancy explained.”’ 

“Now, that is good, clear common sense,” said Boyd, heartily, 
“and I am glad to explain in two words. My son is interested 
in the ranch business, and I am certain he can develop this prop- 
erty and put it on a paying basis.” 

“Have you talked with Colonel Peyton on this matter?” 
someone asked. 


“T have made the Colonel substantial offers—more than he 
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can get by foreclosure; but I regret to say that he does not see 
them. I may add that I stand ready to repeat those offers at 
any time—nothing could be fairer than that.” 

“T don’t like it,” mumbled Squiers, doubtfully. 

Boyd turned on him swiftly. 

“Good Lord; neither do I!” he cried. ‘‘But what has that 
to do with it? It’s a plain business transaction. The man has 
borrowed more than he can pay. The matter, gentlemen, is 
not in your discretion. You are not acting as individuals, 
but as trustees for others. I tell you here and plainly that 
one of two things is going to happen: either you sell me these 
notes now, in which case I will personally take care of the 
Colonel; or you will most certainly be required to foreclose, in 
which case the exact legal steps of the law will be taken, and 
not one step more!”’ 

“And what if we do neither?’”? demanded Donovan, half 
rising. 

Boyd hit the table with his clenched fist. 

“T’m here to see that you do,” he thundered. ‘I’ve been 
through this mill before, gentlemen; and, believe me, I mean 
business!” He glanced down the director’s table. ‘There 
are others beside Colonel Peyton who are skating on thin ice,” 
he added significantly. 

“Ts that to be understood as a threat?”’ asked Donovan, 
pugnaciously. 

“You bet your sweet life that’s a threat!” rejoined Boyd with 
unexpected candour. ‘“‘And if you don’t believe I can make good 
on it, just try it and see! Mind you,” he added, “I’m not pre- 
tending to dictate what you shall do; but you’ve got to do some- 
thing legal in this matter, and do it now.” He glanced again 
down the board table. Two of the directors were glaring back 
at him belligerently. The rest were staring at the polished sur- 
face of the table. ‘Your course of action is as follows: you can 
sell to me; you can sell to somebody else—and I wish you joy 
in finding another human being who would give you three cents 
for the proposition as it stands; you can foreclose. In the first 
case, allright. In the second place, all right, and God bless you, 
if you can find a purchaser. In the third case you’re going 
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against bank examiners and plenty of publicity, I can promisé 
you that.” 

Boyd sat down. Donovan and the other belligerent member 
jumped into the ring excitedly; but the others remained troubled, 
looking down. Three of them were absolutely in Boyd’s hands, 
financially, since the collapse of the boom. ‘The others recog- 
nized his power as a fighting man, as a financial magnate, as an 
experienced manipulator; they understood the weakness of their 
own position insofar as it had been based on sentiment rather 
than sound business considerations. After a time Oliver Mills 
interrupted the acrimonious flow. 

“Gentlemen, in my opinion Mr. Boyd is right, much as some 
of us may deplore that fact. We are here to function as bank- 
ers. Colonel Peyton’s case has been many times paralleled in 
the history of California. He is one of my dearest friends. I 
would much rather this would happen to me than to him,” the 
little president was speaking with real emotion. “Owing to 
that fact perhaps we have let things run beyond discretion. 
Left to ourselves,” his voice took on an edge, “possibly we might 
have continued to do so.” 

Twenty minutes later the matter was settled. It was voted 
to sell the notes and the mortgage underlying them to Patrick 
Boyd. Oliver Mills, with a heavy heart, agreed himself to tell 
Colonel Peyton and to explain the necessity. It was promised 
that the papers would be ready and the transaction finished the 
first day of the following month. Boyd himself stipulated for 
this delay. He was in haste to get the sale voted upon and 
entered in the minutes; but was reluctant to hand over funds 
until he had the other elements of his scheme a little more in 
hand, He had no fear that another purchaser of the notes could 
be found. It was too soon after the boom: you couldn’t have 
sald a corner lot in the New Jerusalem for seventy-five cents. 

The meeting broke up sadly. The board members talked 
low-voiced among themselves, pointedly ignoring Boyd’s exit. 
Much he cared! The opinion for or against of these country 
bumpkins, these sentimental old maids, these spineless weak- 
lings ihat could not stand up in a fair fight for even one round, 

/was not worth having. Boyd knew by experience that success 
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is the thing. In two years everybody would have forgotten all 
about everything; except possibly a few of the closest friends of 
this obstructive old fool. And to the new population, the 
dwellers on the prosperous, smiling irrigated farms; the thousands 
who must flock to this garden spat of the world, Patrick Boyd 
would be what he was—leading citizen, public benefactor, 
bringer of prosperity, the man with vision who had seen and 
brought in a new era. Outside the bank building he paused 
to light a cigar. He was well satisfied. 

“Tm sorry; you don’t know how sorry I am,” Oliver Mills 
was saying to his confréres, who were too dejected to disperse. 
“But it has been a long time coming. I don’t see how it could be 
helped.” 

“There isn’t one thing anybody can do, as I can see,” agreed 
someone. 

“It’s happened to about all the big Spanish grants,” said an- 
other, “but, gosh! Ido wish it hadn’t happened to this one.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to be done about it,” repeated the first 
speaker. 


III 


THE Chinese factotum of the bank, who had all this time been 
deliberately washing the tall windows at the end of the room, 
now folded up his step ladder, picked up his pail and mop, and 
padded out on his felt-soled shoes. His name was Sing Gee, 
and he was very high among the Sings. In business hours he 
washed floors and windows and cuspidors and ink wells and 
things for the bank. Out of business hours he occupied an air- 
less back room behind a store that sold highly varnished ducks. 
Where repaired to him many oriental magnificos and bravos 
who from him took orders. He was in addition a graduate of 
Harvard and spoke English almost without an accent; an ac- 
complishment that, for some mysterious reason of his own, he 
hid under an inscrutable demeanour and almost inunderstand- 
able “pidgin.” 

Depositing the utensils of his bondage in a closet he ap- 
proached the cashier. 

“T go now,” he stated. 


\ 
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“Go now?” repeated the cashier. “What for you go? Him 
‘leven o’clack. You no go now.” 

“Ves, Igonow. My second-uncle he sick.” 

The cashier was an old Californian, and instantly conceded the 
point, contenting himself with asking if Sing Gee expected to 
return or whether his second-uncle’s illness was to result in a 
permanent withdrawal. 

“T come back wo’k tomollah,” stated Sing Gee, and de- 
parted. 

From the little room behind the varnished ducks he sharply 
despatched a youth, who sped so well that within two hours he 
returned driving with old Sing Toy behind the ancient furry ani- 
mal that drew Corona del Monte’s Chinese vegetable wagon. 
Sing Toy bowed profoundly from the waist and stood with his 
hands folded across his stomach, his beady black eyes fixed on 
Sing Gee’s face while the latter apparently indulged in a long 
cantata. Then Sing Toy clucked twice, bowed again from the 
waist, and withdrew. The rest of the afternoon he devoted te 
what might have been a house to house canvass of Chinatown, 
holding long animated confabulations with many red-button 
Celestials. At the close of each of these interviews he wrote 
several characters on a tablet he produced from his sleeve. 
When he had finished all his visits he seated himself before a 
teakwood abacus, or counting frame, and referring to the marks 
on his tablet he rapidly flipped the polished buttons back and 
forth on their wires. He contemplated the result with a slight 
frown; sighed; and returned to the back room. Sing Gee lis- 
tened to what he had to say, nodded, spoke low-toned to an 
attendant, and went on puffing at his long-stemmed pipe. The 
attendant disappeared for a moment, but returned carrying a 
revolver. It was a wicked looking weapon, a Colts 45, but with 
the barrel sawed off within two inches of the frame. He handed 
this to Sing Toy, who glanced at the cylinders, tucked it in his 
sleeve, bowed again, and departed. 

Next he drove the vegetable wagon around to Patrick Boyd’s 
residence where he carried on a long conversation with the 
Chinaman—also a Sing—employed in that household. Thence 
he returned to the ranch, which he reached about sunset. 
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“Well, Sing Toy,” observed the Colonel, as he drove up, “I 
began to think I wasn’t going to get any dinner.” 

Sing Toy’s beady eyes rested on him, and their inscrutable 
surface clouded and something very like compassion arose from 
their unsuspected depths. 

“‘My second-uncle, he got sick,” said Sing Toy. 


IV 


THE rumour went abroad with astonishing rapidity that Cor 
ona del Monte was to pass from its present owner. There were 
a very few to say I-told-you-so; but the sincere regret was almost 
universal. The Colonel was not only popular: he represented 
the good old days that had gone forever. This was the last 
of the original Ranchos to stand intact on the tax books of the 
county. All the others had been divided and divided again, 
new names constantly edging in, until the old names were lost, 
swamped. Everybody remembered the old lavish fiestas; no- 
body but at one time or another, whether at occasion of rejoicing 
or distress, but had received from the overflowing bounty of 
Corona del Monte, whether it was substantial help in dire need, 
or merely a bouquet of flowers, a basket of fruit, or a visit instinct 
with genuine kindly feeling. People gathered on the corners and 
talked of it, with shakes of the head. It was considered remark- 
able, of course, that it had not happened longago. The passing 
of all grandeurs was in the course of nature. Nothing could be 
done about it. Certainly no one was to blame. But there 
was a genuine sorrow over it for a day or two. 

This rumour did not reach to the Bungalow until it was two 
days old; and to the Colonel not at all. Oliver Mills had put off 
informing his old friend of the contemplated change, partly 
from cowardice, partly because he wanted to spare pain as long 
as possible. The situation would in no way be altered by the 
first of the month. As to Townsend Brainerd and Daphne, the 
story came to them in such diluted form that it did not arouse 
any immediate alarm. 

“There are always these fool rumours of foreclosure,” said 
Brainerd contemptuously, and dismissed it from his mind. 
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Daphne, as more on the inside, realized that Boyd’s returp 
probably meant the beginning of what they had feared. But 
by nowshe shared Kenneth’s confidence that he would be able to 
clear the matter. Kenneth would be returning the next week. 
As none of the mortgages came due for some months yet, there 
seemed to her no pressing emergency. However, she wrote 
Kenneth that his father had returned, and that rumour was busy 
with his intentions as to Corona del Monte; and sent the letter 
by the stage, which happened to go next day. 

This letter, which was a fat one, was brought in to Corbell’s 
ranch by a rider who had met the stage for that purpose at a 
point some miles distant. It was accompanied by various other 
letters and papers for all members of the party. The others drew 
up around the lamp to read their share at leisure; but Kenneth 
seized his prize and withdrew to the privacy of his room. 

For a time there was silence, except for the crackling of the 
fire and the sucking sound of pipes. Then Corbell uttered a 
profane exclamation that caused them all to look up. 

“Look here, what Jim Paige writes!” he cried, and began to 
read: 


“There’s been 2 story floating around for a couple of days about the bank’s 
foreclosing on Colonel Peyton. It got so strong that I called in Chan 
Squiers and tackled him about it. Seems I struck it right there, for Chan 
was pretty mad about it. They had a meeting the other day at the bank 
and voted to sell the Colonel’s mortgage to Patrick Boyd. He announced 
flatly that it was his intention to put the Colonel out and put his precious 
son in. What do you think of that after said precious son has been ‘learning 
the business’ right at the Colonel’s for the last three or four years? Pretty 
neat, I callit. I asked Chan why the devil they ever sold the notes, and he 
said Boyd just bull-dozed them into it, there was no way out. I guess myself 
that he had it on them someway, but that wasn’t the important point. It 
was pretty serious, so I took pains to inquire carefully. I sort of liked young 
Boyd, and I felt pretty sorry about it. But it’s so, all right. I’m no financier, 
but it looks like a damn dirty deal. But I suppose there’s nothing to be 


done.” 

A flat silence succeeded this reading. 

“I—I don’t quite get it,” said Bill Hunter at last. 

“It’s sufficiently surprising; but it’s plain enough,” said Cor- 
bell, icily. “This pair of sharps is trying to do the Colonel out 
of his property, and I don’t doubt they’ll succeed,” 
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Bill whistled slowly. 

“But I don’t believe Ken had a thing to do with it,” he 
blurted, “T like that kid.” 

“Tim Paige doesn’t shoot his mouth off at random,” Corbell 
pointed out, “especially a thing like this. He was pretty 
friendly with young Boyd, too.” 

“T must say I like his cheek, chumming about with us all this 
fashion—and with the Colonel, too, for that matter,” observed 
Ravenscroft. 

“Tn all probability he sees nothing out of the way in it,” re- 
plied Corbell, bitterly. “It’s just business with that ee 
Probably he’d be surprised to know that anybody could see any- 
thing to object to!” 

“Well, he’s going to know pretty plain that J see something 
to object to!”’ stated Frank Moore, with great positiveness. 

“Here he comes now,” said Big Bill. 

Kenneth appeared in the doorway. The letter had been very 
satisfactory, and therefore he was feeling, and looking, particu- 
larly cheerful. 

“Well, where you decided to shoot to-morrow?” he called, as 
he entered the room. 

There was no response. Kenneth looked about in sur- 
prise. The men were sitting in constraint, and were looking at 
him. 

“What’s up?” demanded Kenneth with a slight laugh. “You 
look solemn.” 

“Boyd,” began Corbell, crisply, “I have known you off and 
on for some time in rather a casual fashion, and have always 
liked you. But neither I nor my friends have ever had occasion 
to inquire into your standards. We have assumed them to be 
the same as ours. We have received you as one of us on that 
basis.” 

Kenneth looked from one to the other puzzled. The smile 
had faded from his lips, but lingered in the corners of his mouth, 
ready to come back if it only proved to be another of the typical 
elaborate hoaxes. 

“But there are some things that, according to our standards, 


nc decent man would do.” 
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“May I ask what you are driving at?” asked Kenneth, defen. 
sively. 

Corbell handed him the letter. Kenneth read it through, 
slowly, the colour ebbing from his face. When he had finished 
he threw his head back. 

“Do you believe this of me?” he asked simply. 

‘Jim Paige is not a man to make rash statements,” said Cor- 
bell. 

“T am not referring to what the facts may or may not be. I 
am referring to your inferences as to motives. This,’ Kenneth 
struck the letter violently with his fingers, but immediately 
regained control of himself, “states that there have been cer- 
tain negotiations as to Colonel Peyton’s ranch between my 
father and the bank. It goes on ta impute base motives both to 
my father and myself. I am not asking you about my father— 
you don’t know him. I am asking you about myself; you do 
know me. Do you believe this of me?” 

“Tf the facts are as stated, what else are we to believe?” asked 
Frank Moore bluntly. 

Kenneth turned on him almost savagely. 

“Facts or no facts, do you think I am the sort to do a dirty 
trick to a man like Colonel Peyton; that’s what I want to 
know?” 

“No, by God, I don’t!” roared big Bill Hunter, 

“Thank you, Bill,” said Kenneth gently, but he continued to 
look at the others. 

It was Carlson, the poet, who took the situation out of the 
emotional and brought it to a basis of sense. 

“Now see here, Kenneth,” he said. “You know you can’t, 
in the circumstances, expect to put ws on the defensive. I don’t 
think anybody suspects that you would deliberately do any- 
thing you would think wrong. What we are trying to find out 
is what do you think wrong, when it comes to a matter of busi- 
ness? We think this thing needs explanation; and, personally, 
i believe we have a right to an explanation.” 

“T haven’t been asked for an explanation, I’ve been con- 
demned,” stated Kenneth curtly, 

“Beg your pardon, Boyd,” said Corbell, stiffly. “My fault.” 
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“Now, Kenneth,” said Carlson, not unkindly. “Tell us all 
you know of this, if you feel like doing so.” 

Kenneth hesitated, half in anger and half in embarrassment 
as to how to begin. 

“Come on, kid,” rumbled Big Bill. 

“T don’t understand all of this, myself,” he said. “It’s 
largely rumour with me. My father has never talked to me 
about it, nor even mentioned the subject. I do know he made an 
offer to the Colonel of some kind, but that the Colonel refused. 
I do know, too, that the Colonel is in serious difficulties. But 
as to this talk about my father’s putting the Colonel off and get- 
ting the ranch for me, that is just rof. There has been nothing 
of that sort in view. I wouldn’t be party to any such arrange- 
ment: and you know I wouldn’t, fellows.” He looked about 
with almost boyish appeal; but, meeting only grave attention, 
except in the direction of Bill Hunter, he regathered himself 
and went on. “Nor would my father, of that I am sure, if he 
understood the whole situation. He is an Eastern business man 
trained in business methods. He wouldn’t do the Cclonel a 
harm for the world; but I do not doubt he sees the situation 
from the business point of view only. Fellows, I’m positively 
certain that when I get a chance to talk to him I can make him 
see how much the old ranch means to the Colonel. He’s never 
thought of that side of it. To him the ranch is just a piece of 
property; and he’s thinking of it as property all the time. He 
knows that the Colonel has involved it deeply, and that as a 
business proposition it is in bad shape, and the natural thing for 
him to do as a business man is to figure on how the business 
situation can be bettered ” He broke off in apparent 
despair of adequate expression of this point of view. Sinean't 
make you see it: but, fellows, please don’t make up your minds 
until I get a chance to talk to him! I know I can fix it all 
right!” 

The men were glancing doubtfully toward one another. No 
one spoke. Carlson again took charge of the situation. 

“Would you mind letting us talk over this situation alone?” 
he suggested. He smiled. “Looks a little like a jury out fora 
verdict, doesn’t it? Butitisn’t that, Kenneth. We value your 
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friendship too much not to wish to retain it. On the other hand 
we are old-timers here, you know. Won’t you think of us as 
friends anxious to find a way out of a very difficult situation? 
Come back in half an hour and we’ll talk our plan over.” 

Kenneth made no sign, except that his gaze rested on one 
after the other. 

“Come on, kid,” rumbled Big Bill again. 

The young man apparently found what he wanted in the eyes 
of the other men, for he turned and, without a word, went out. 

“The boy is square,” said Carlson decidedly, the moment he 
disappeared. 

“You bet you!” chimed in Bill Hunter. 

“T’m not so absolutely certain,” doubted Frank Moore. 

“Tam,” reasserted Carlson. “I watched him closely. He’s 
just trying to be loyal to his father. I am convinced he knows 
no more about this than we do, and that he’s nearly as much 
surprised.”’ 

“Tagree with you,” put in Ravenscroft. 

“How about the old man, then?” asked Frank, abandoning 
the other point for the moment. 

“He!” cried Carlson. “He’s a wolf! I saw something of 
his methods in the boom; and I know his type in the East. He 
is what they’re calling a captain of industry. He thinks he is 
perfectly honest and fair, and that makes him more dangerous, 
His honesty is keeping inside a hair line of legality. His fairness 
is an idea that the other fellow ought to be able to take care of 
himself. I'll believe anything of him—except perhaps that he’d 
ever go back on his word once it was clearly given.” 

“You talk like you’d burnt your fingers at that fire,” drawled 
Frank Moore. 

“T know what I’m talking about,” shot back Carlson. 

“Ken thinks it will be all right once he gets a chance to ex- 
plain the situation,” suggested Corbell. 

Carlson hesitated. “I have no faith in it,” he said at last. 
“That’s just as I read human nature, though, and the type. 
Once any of these so-called big men get their course laid you can 
talk a thousand years and not swerve them a hair’s breadth. He 
won't pay any attention to Ken’s argument: he will simply look 
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on it as idealistic talk ot a boy who doesn’t understand the situa- 
tion. Those fellows have a huge conceit for their point of view.” 

“Then your opinion is that Ken won’t be able to do anything?” 
asked Corbell. 

“Not because of any reasons he may give. I don’t know 
whether, if he presses it strongly enough, Boyd will give way to 
him on grounds of affection or not. I believe he is very fond of 
Kenneth. Personally I think he will not. What do you think, 
Bert.?” 

“Tagree with you,” said Corbell. 

“Gosh! It’s kind of tough on Ken!” cried Bill Hunter. 

“Tough on Ken!” repeated Frank Moore, disgustedly. “You 
fellows make me sick! I’m not worried about Ken; I’m think- 
ing about the old Colonel. Ken’s young. He’s got a tough 
time coming out of this—sure! But he’ll get over it. That’s 
his business. Got to take that sort of thing as it comes. But 
the Colonel won’t get over it. You take Corona del Monte 
away from him now, and he’s going to die, that’s all! Quit 
your thinking about this kid and his poor feelings and get down 
to brass tacks.” | 

“You're right, Frank,” agreed Corbell to this outburst. “TI 
think we ought to give Ken a chance to see what he can do, but 
1 think we ought to assume for purposes of discussion that he 
will fail.” 

“You bet your life he’ll fail,” growled Moore. 

Then ensued a short silence. Nobody, apparently, could 
think of anything. 

“The Colonel,” said Corbell hesitatingly, after a moment, 
“probably did more kind things to me personally when I first 
came out here to go into the ranching business than any of you 
know. I’d do anything I could for him, and I’d take up his 
notes myself like a shot if I could afford it.” 

“The Colonel’s done a lot for every man jack of us,” struck 
in Carlson, “but if he hadn’t done one damn thing for me I'd 
be there with the bells on to my limit. Fellows, it’s a bad thing 
for the human race to see a man live his life as kindly, as affec- 
tionately, as nobly, as broadly and unselfishly as Colonel Pey- 
ton has in this community, and then at the last seem to fail. 
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Talk about public improvements! He’s worth more in making 
Arguello stand out than a thousand public improvements!” 

“Hear, hear!” said Frank Moore, ironically. ‘But where are 
we getting? What we going to do about it? I don’t know how 
deep this trouble is, but I can raise exactly five thousand dollars 
on my old shack and surrounding landscape: they told me so at 
the bank last week. Wish it was more, but the sons of guns 
have no hearts.” 

They drew together and compared notes. The total did not 
look very satisfactory. To be sure the aggregate represented 
what was to them a very large sum; but they were all practical 
ranchmen, they knew the value of Corona del Monte, and they 
realized that the liabilities must be heavy seriously to threaten 
it. They stared at each other a little hopelessly. 

“T know what I’d do,” stated Big Bill at length, “I’d just 
naturally shanghai the son of a gun after he’d bought that 
mortgage and sort of induce him to sign it over to us, or renew it, 
or something.” 

“Of course he’d do it!” said Frank, sarcastically. 

“He would by the time I’d got through with him.” 

“You'd have to kill him first,” said Corbell, impatiently. 

“Td just as leave kill him,” replied Big Bill; and meant it. 

They savoured this idea for a moment. 

“No good,” Corbell decided, with a sigh, “a signature ob- 
tained under threat is nat legal.” 

“Well, who’s going to know how we got the signature,” urged 
Bill. “Let him tell his yarn: we'll just deny it.” 

“He’d get you into court and put you under oath. You’d 
have to tell the truth; or perjure yourself.” 

“Well, I’d perjure myself,” agreed Bill, equably. 

“What?” gasped Ravenscroft. 

“In a holy minute!” insisted Bill, stoutly. “And so would 
you. All we got to do is to agree, and stay with it. U’d do worse 
than that for a man like Colonel Peyton against a man like this 
Boyd.” 

This idea, too, fascinated them to the point of silence for a 
moment. It was broken by Carlson. Again the poet proved 
himself practical. 
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“Leaving all those questions of ethics aside,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t work. You might actually kill the man, but you’d 
never get his signature. Nobody could ever force him to do 
anything. He’safighter. I know the type.” 

And such was the respect of these ranchmen for the intuitive 
knowledge of mankind in this their one creative artist, that 
they accepted his dictum as a fact, and instantly abandoned Bill 
Hunter’s gorgeous wild-west idea. 

For ten minutes longer they discussed possibilities but arrived 
nowhere. ‘Then Carlson went out to find Ken. 

“T think I can fix things up better with him alone than having 
him in here before us all as though he were getting a verdict,” he 
said. ‘You know, after all, the situation 7s rather hard on him.” 

They were only too glad to agree; for, like all men, they hated 
the idea of a possible open display of sentiment or emotion. 


VI 


Earty the following morning the party took horse to a man 
and moved back to Arguello. Kenneth’s renewed expressions 
of confidence in his ability to arrange matters were received with- 
out open scepticism. Nevertheless, it was felt desirable that 
Colonel Peyton’s friends should be on hand to receive an immedi- 
ate report. That was the way they put it. Kenneth agreed to 
interview his father at once, and then to meet the Sociedad no 
matter what the hour, in the little room back of the Fremont bar. 
Accordingly he rode on into town and directly to his home. 
He cast a longing eye on the cross roads leading up to the Bunga- 
low. It would not take very long to gallop up there, greet 
Daphne and hurry on. He desired to do so with a great desire, 
but put the thought from him. 

It was not until after the evening meal, however, that Pat- 
rick Boyd would touch on business. 

“T know; I’ve got something to tell you, too,” he informed 
Kenneth; “but let’s talk it over in the den. I want to hear 
about you, since I’ve been gone.” 

Once settled in a big easy chair and his cigar alight, Boyd 


said: 
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“Well, what you got on your mind?” 

Kenneth found it unexpectedly difficult to begin. 

“Why, it’s this business of Colonel Peyton’s ranch,” he 
blurted at last. 

Boyd’s heavy face lit with pleasure. 

“Why, that’s funny; that’s just what I wanted to talk to you 
about. Ken, that’s one of the biggest propositions I’ve seen 
on this coast, as it stacks up at present. I can’t conceive of a 
better opening for a young fellow in a big operation than there 
is right there now. That’s what I’ve been East to see about. 
And I fixed it! Why, my boy, I’ve got the biggest names in 
New York back of me! I didn’t want to tell you much about 
it before it was a settled matter, because I didn’t want to dis- 
appoint you if it fell through; but, son, it’s riveted tight now!” 

He beamed and slapped his thick leg resoundingly. 

“But, father ” Kenneth began. 

“Hold on! My innings! You can talk later. I’ve been 
holding in long enough. Listen here——” he leaned forward 
in his easy chair. “I’ve got Bates into this thing, and Van 
Steyn of the Old National, and Saltonstall, the Wall Street 
man. We’re incorporated in New Jersey for a million. All 
I’ve got to do is to gather up the loose ends, and we can start 
right in with our heavy construction.” 

“Heavy construction?” repeated Kenneth. He was puzzled. 
This did not sound like anything to do with Colonel Peyton. 

Boyd laughed. 

“T forgot you didn’t know. Well, the scheme is this: I’ve 
got water rights in the Sur staked out and tied down. All that 
is necessary, my engineers say, is to do certain tunnel work and 
build certain dams. I’ve got, or got options upon, rights of way 
for pipe lines or ditches. We can bring water enough down to 
irrigate an immense area of land. In addition when Arguello 
outgrows her present water supply—as anybody but these mass- 
backs here could see is bound to happen—we’ll be in shape to 
step in. Also we’re figuring on some scheme to generate elec- 
tricity—possibly by a series of reservoirs at different levels so as 
not to waste the irrigation water. It’sa big proposition!” 

“Tt certainly is!” cried Kenneth, fired with the enthusiasm of 
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the vision, and greatly relieved that this scheme seemed to be the 
basis of his father’s activities. But the next speech dashed him. 

“The big money, though, at the start is from this Peyton 
property,’ pursued Boyd. He laughed like a delighted boy. 
“’That’s where you come in, Ken: that’s your part of it. You’ve 
earned the chance. Without you the scheme wouldn’t have 
been considered.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Kenneth. 

“Your work at Brainerd’s—that gave me the idea. Don’t you 
see, if you hadn’t showed there what could actually be done on a 
small scale—demonstrated it—, that nobody’d have the nerve 
to tackle it on a big scale? With that example right next door, 
you can satisfy anybody that, with the water we can supply 
them, they can make a living off ten acres and a darn good 
thing off twenty! Now you take that Peyton property. It can 
be taken over at the present time for what amounts to an aver- 
age of ten dollars an acre. And that’s every cent it’s worth,” 
he added, noting a change in Kenneth’s expression. ‘Don’t 
forget that final value is what is put into raw material. And 
any land around here is nothing but raw material. Now that 
game land, divided, will sell at the start-off for three hundred an 
acre; and later some of it will go as high as a thousand. That’s 
where the really big profits of the water scheme will come in.” 

He leaned back, smiling triumphantly at his son. 

“But, father, it would kill Colonel Peyton to lose his ranch.” 

“He's lost it already,” Boyd waved this aside. “Of course, 
we'll take care of the old man. He’ll be a lot better off than he 
would be otherwise.” 

“The ranch is part of his very existence, father. Wouldn’t 
some other property do?” 

“Of course a great deal of property will come under irrigation 
when the water is developed,” answered Boyd, patiently, “but 
there is nothing as centrally located, as directly in line of the 
water, that lays as well for irrigation, or that offers near the 
chance. And I don’t believe we could find anything anywhere 


else as cheap.” 
Kenneth was silent for some moments. He did not know how 


to begin. 
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“Father,” he said at last, “you say this land part of it is 
mine. I’m willing to take less profits. Consider something 
else beside the Peyton ranch.” 

Boyd opened his eyes wide. 

“What’s the idea?” he demanded. 

“T like the Colonel. I don’t want to see him in trouble.” 

“What’s that got to do with it? He’s in trouble already.” 

“Yes, I know. But he could go on as he is, if you did not 
act. You know that, father. Let’s leave the ald man in peace. 
He’s lived on that place for a long time.” 

“Ken, I do wish you would grow up and be a man,” said Boyd 
impatiently, but not unkindly. ‘You must get over this sen- 
timentalizing and look at plain facts.” 

Kenneth threw himself heart and soul into his plea. It 
must be confessed that he was not too coherent: his feelings 
were too deeply invalved. Boyd listened at first with incredulity, 
then with impatience, ending in an attitude of combined amuse- 
ment and toleration. His thought could have been read by a 
disinterested bystander. Kenneth was younger than he had 
imagined. Also he was disappointed. Where he had antici- 
pated sympathy and understanding, he encountered oppasite. 
Well, he had generally played a lone hand. 

“You don’t quite know what you are talking about, Ken,” 
he said. ‘When you are older you will see things in a more prac- 
tical way; and you will thank me for not doing as you wish now. 
I know you mean it, but it’s moonshine; it’s not practical.” 

Kenneth experienced at once a sinking of dismay and a flush 
of anger. No one likes ta be relegated cavalierly to the infant 
class. 

“Then you're going right ahead in this—this scheme?” he 
stammered. 

“Why, of course, my boy.” 

“But if I understand it, you are doing this mostly forme. I 
don’t want it. T’ll gladly give up any interest I may have.” 

“T wouldn’t let you,” said Boyd, decidedly. 

6c But ”) 

“See here, Ken, I don’t want to treat you as anything but asa 
grown-up man: but you must act like ane. Good Lord! How 
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in the world can you expect to succeed in business if you act 
like this every time you step on any one’s toes!” 

“Well, then, I don’t want to succeed in business!” cried Ken- 
neth. 

This was too childish. Boyd looked at his son coldly. 

“Well, I do,” he stated. “I’ve put a lot of time and thought 
into this scheme. I am very much disappointed that it does 
not meet with your approval, but it wil! of course go on without 
it. Do you realize that I am involved in this thing, that I have 
given my word and pledged my honour to associates in the East? 
Even if I were inclined to drop this matter on account of your 
attitude toward it—which I am not , it would be impossible. 
It has gone too far. How would I look trying to draw back 
from my agreements because my son felt sorry for someone? 
You can see yourself that it is nonsense.” 

He had kept his hard direct gaze fixed on his son’s face during 
the delivery of this speech. Kenneth’s head had dropped as 
the unexpected realization was forced on him that his father 
would be as impervious to influence as a diving suit to water. 
Boyd thought this attitude of sadness betokened resignation. 

“You'll feel differently about it,” he said more kindly. “Think 
» over. And don’t worry about old Peyton. We’ll take care 
of him in good shape. You can pretty near fix him up to suit 
yourself, if you want to. Better turn in. I’m going to read 
awhile before I go over for the mail.” 

Kenneth hesitated. His spirit was like lead. It fluttered 
its bruised wings, but could not stir from the depths. There 
was nothing he could add to his impassioned appeal: there was 
no other angle from which the steel fortress of Boyd’s ideas. 
training, and ethical code could be approached. 

“Good night, Father,’ he said miserably, and went out. 





VII 


Ture four blocks’ walk to the Fremont was a bitter one. Ken- 
neth’s confidence had been so great that all that would be neces- 
sary would be to make his father understand the situation, that 
he would rather have died than face his friends with a confession 
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of failure. And worse than this he would have to acknowledge 
before them that his father—his own father—was capable of 
actions that he himself could not approve. Ken’s feeling of 
family loyalty fought hard. Was he to turn against his own 
father? Should he not stick to him, right or wrong? His af- 
fectional instincts tore at his decision. Slower and slower be- 
came his steps, as he pondered. 

At the square devoted to the beginnings of a city park he 
turned in one of the paths and sat down on a bench beneath 
a pepper tree; and there fought the matter out with himself, 
So absorbed was he that for twenty minutes his attitude did not 
change by so much as a hair’s breadth. At last he arose, his 
mind made up. The immediate, the insistent thing was to serve 
justice. If he could do anything to help Colonel Peyton, he 
must do it. He must be personally loyal to his father, and must 
make that evident to the others. 

He found the situation unexpectedly easy. The members of the 
Sociedad glanced at nis face, nodded gravely to his constrained 
statement that his father seemed too deeply involved with East- 
ern men to abandon the scheme, and dismissed that aspect of 
the subject. 

“We've been getting a few details while you were away,” 
Corbell told him. “We know the amount of the notes and how 
much in arrears the interest is. Also we know that the mortgage 
2 to be made over to Mr. Boyd the first of the month. That 
gives us four days. Now it remains to see if we can do anything.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” suggested Kenneth, “that if I only had 
time to make the arrangements, I could get hold of my own pro- 
perty. ‘That might help in some way.” 

“Own property?”—“how much?”—“‘what do you mean?” 
cried Corbell, Carlson, and Frank Moore in a breath. 

“T have an inheritance—from my mother,” said Kenneth, 
“It would take care of about half of this thing, if I could realize 
onit. Perhaps we could fix up the other half somehow,” 

“You mean you’d use this?” asked Corbell. 

“Why, of course.” 

“On what basis?” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“T mean how would you invest it here? How would you ex- 
pect it to be secured at the ranch?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Idon’t care much. That could be fixed 
in any way, just so the Colonel was all right.” 

“Well, what’s the use of talking? You haven’t got it,” grum- 
bled Frank Moore. 

“T know it!” cried Ken. “If we only had more time! I sup- 
pose it would take ten days, anyway, even if we wired.” 

“You could realize in ten days? Your property is in securi- 
ties?” struck in Corbell keenly. 

“Yes,” replied Kenneth to both questions. 

“And you'd do it?” 

“Of course I would. But we haven’t got but four days.” 

Corbell turned to big Bill Hunter. 

“Here’s where you have your innings, old hippopotamus,” 
he said. “No, listen,” he commanded, as the others started to 
speak, ‘I think we can pull this off. Ken will send for his 
money: that makes half. We’ll get busy at the banks and raise 
what we can. That leaves only about thirty thousand dollars 
shy. Hell! We'll either raise that, somehow, or leave it.” 

“But we’ve only got four days,” objected Frank Moore. 

“We've got until Patrick Boyd goes down to complete the 
transaction.” 

“Well, he’ll be there on the minute ” began Bill Hunter; 
but the quicker-witted practical joker in Frank Moore caught 
the point. 

“Kipnap him!” he cried. “Gr at! That’s where you come in, 
Bill’ 

“‘ And hold him nice and safe and peacefut and mad until we’ve 
completed the deal and got the thing tied down,” added Corbell. 

“The bank has voted to sell to Boyd,” interposed Ravens- 
croft, with one of his common-sense flashes. ‘‘Suppose it wil] not 
sell to us?” 

“Tt will to Kenneth, if he works it right. They can be gently 
led to believe he’s acting for his father.” 

“Will you do that, old man?” asked Ravenscrott. 

“T suppose so,” said Kenneth, miserably. “If it’s the only 


9? 


way. 
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“You're all right, kid,”’ rumbled Big Bill. 

Ravenscroft, who was near him, patted him on the shoulder. 
Such a demonstration from the usually self-contained English- 
man caused a lump to form in Kenneth’s throat. 

“We'll make it as easy as we know how,” said Frank Moore, 
and at this amend Ken had to wink hard. The strain had been 
relieved; and the old atmosphere of trust and good-fellowship 
reéstablished. A little warmth of comfort crept into Kenneth’s 
heart. He could not but feel himself a traitor in some way, and 
the whole situation a disaster. He was going through with his 
duty, but dully; and after it was performed he could not see how 
the future was to help him. 

Corbell briskly brought the conference back to practical con- 
siderations. 

“The agreement with the bank was that these notes were to 
be bought in four days, as I understand it. Suppose they stick 
tight on that, and refuse to extend the time? We’ve got to 
think of everything, you know.” 

But Frank Moore could see no difficulty here. 

“Ken will go ahead at the proper day,” said he, “‘and then he 
can wsist on an abstract, and search title, and fiddle around. 
Get a lawyer; that’s what they are for.” 

“T guess you're right. All right. Now let’s get this straight. 
Ken is to wire for his money at once. We are to raise ours right 
away.” 

“How about the remaining thirty thousand?” “On what 
basis is this money to be put in?” asked Carlson and Frank in 
a breath. 

“We've got ten days to figure all those details,” Corbell re- 
minded them. His black eyes were dancing, and the sharp, 
waxed points of his moustache seemed to stick out as though 
quivering with eagerness. “I’m laying out present activities. 
Kenneth goes into the bank Monday and fixes it up, in his name. 
In the meantime we see that Mr. Boyd has a good pigeon shoot 
over the mountains. That all clear?” 

“Oh, I feel like a traitor!” burst out Kenneth. “My own 
father!” 

“You mustn’t feel that way, Ken,” said the poet, gently. ‘We 
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all know that your father is honestly acting according to his 
lights. But there isn’t time to convince him. It’s a matter of 
education. We have to adopt measures to fit an immediate 
need. You must keep in mind all the time through this that we 
know you are doing what is right against all your natural in- 
stincts and affections, and that we honour and admire you for it 
from the bottom of our hearts.” 

“Hear! hear!’’ applauded Ravenscroft. 

“‘ And that we understand how your father looks at it, and we 
understand that it is not himself nor his business we disapprove 
of, but only the fact that those methods cannot fit this case. 
And we realize that this case is so different from your father’s 
experience that he simply cannot understand it as we do, who 
have been brought up here. We esteem your father as much as 
you do, really.” 

“The hell we do!” growled Frank Moore, but he said it under 
his breath; and he received a kick in the shin from Corbell for his 
pains. 

Kenneth looked measurably relieved at this speech. He was 
in the frame of mind when a little comfort goes a long way. 

“Now perhaps you’d better get down town to the telegraph 
office,” Corbell suggested to Ken. “‘Nothing like the present!” 

The moment the young man had departed, Corbell drew the 
group closer together. 

“Now to get hold of Boyd,” said he. ‘We can’t precisely 
storm his house, and we can’t precisely abduct him off the streets 
in broad daylight.” 

“Ask him to go somewhere with us, and then nail him,” sug- 
gested Moore, carelessly. 

Corbell thought for some moments. 

“T’ve got it. Get some letter paper, someone. Vl tell him 
we want his opinion as a banker on the value of that old hog 
wallow Frank bought in the boom, and ask him to drive out there 
in the morning.” 

But Frank, who had gone out for the paper, came hurrying 
back. 

““Fe’s out there in the office now!” he cried. “Earney says 
he comes over every evening about this time after his mail.” 
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“He probably goes straight home from here,” surmised the 
quick-witted Corbell. “He wouldn’t carry a lot of mail around 
with him otherwise.” 

“The park is a nice dark place,” observed Bill Hunter. “He 
must pass that.” 

Corbell leaped delightedly on the big man and rumpled up his 

hair. . 
“Bill, at times you are without price!” he cried. “ Quick— 
Frank, you run around and get the buckboard and drive to the 
southeast corner of the park and wait there. Go on; get! You 
want to hurry! Come on, Bill, get up your muscle: we'll need 
you!” 

They all trooped out through the bar and disappeared into 
the night. At about the same instant another individual, to 
whom Boyd’s habits had become accurately known, descended 
at the edge of town from a ramshackle vegetable wagon and took 
his leisurely way toward the park. He held his arms folded 
placidly across his stomach, and in one of his flowing sleeves 
he carried a 45 Colt’s revolver with the barrel sawed off short. 


Vill 


ARRIVED at the park, the men sat down to await Patrick 
Boyd’s arrival. There was no reason to conceal themselves; 
Boyd would have no suspicion; so they merely sat on one of the 
benches so placed as to give them a view of the corner with the 
street lamp. After five minutes a dark figure came into view. 
It was obviously not Boyd, so the Sociedad sat tight. The 
newcomer, instead of passing, looked up and down the street, 
and then slipped into the shadow of a cassia, where he waited. 
This was interesting. The Sociedad sat up and took notice. 

“Looks like a hold-up,” breathed Corbell to Shot Sheridan. 

Big Bill Hunter was stooped over busily unlacing his shoes. 
He leaned toward his companions. 

“Watch me get him,” he whispered; and started across the 
soft grass. 

They watched him, fascinated. Here was where Big Bill 
excelled. An inch at a time he stole forward, without abrupt 
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motions. His huge body seemed to melt from one shadow to 
another. The shrill chorus of the tree-toads overlaid any slight 
noises that his movements might have caused. If those sitting 
on the bench had not seen him start, and had not followed closely 
his progress, they would not have been able to guess his where- 
abouts; nor, indeed, to suspect that he existed at all. Certainly 
the watcher under the cassia bush, his back to his danger, his 
attention riveted on the street, had no faintest warning. A 
great black bulk arose silently behind him. There was a muffled 
cry, as though a rat had squeaked; a brief upheaval; and then 
the black bulk, considerably augmented, turned toward them 
openly across the grass. 

“Wonderful work, Bill!” they congratulated him. ‘‘ What 
you got?” 

“Chink,” grunted Bill, who was carrying his captive bodily, 
“hatchet man, I guess. Anyway, he’s got a gun. Layin’ for 
some other highbinder, I reckon. Seems to be a popular hold-up 
ground here.” 

‘Set him down and lets take a look at him,” said Corbell. 

Shot lighted a match and held it up. 

“Sing Toy!” cried someone out of a stupified silence. 

“Here comes Boyd,” warned Carlson. 

They turned down the slanting walk in a close group holding 
Sing Toy among them. Just outside the light from the street 
lamp they stopped and allowed the financier to approach. Boyd 
peered at the group, trying to make them out. 

‘“‘Ah, gentlemen, good evening;” he recognized them at last. 
As they occupied the whole of the sidewalk and did not give 
way he perforce came to a halt. 

““We have been waiting for you, Mr. Boyd,” said Corbell. 
“We are driving back to the ranch to-night, and we want you to 
go with us. There are plenty of pigeons just now.” 

“Why, that’s very kind of you, gentlemen,” laughed Boyd, 
“but you see I am not prepared. I could hardly go at such short 
notice.” He thought them perhaps a little drunk, and so to be 
humoured. 

“‘We can supply you with all the necessities,” continued Cor- 
bell, “we must really insist on your accompanying us.” 
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“Well, come over to the house and have a drink, and we'll 
talk it over,” said Boyd. There is no bigger nuisance than an 
insistent, drunken man. 

“You do not understand. You must go with us now.” 

Boyd looked up in surprise at the tone of Corbell’s voice. 
Big Bill Hunter had edged around behind him, Shot Sheridan 
and Ravenscroft stood at either elbow; all three big, strong men. 
Carlson was in the background holding Sing Toy above the 
elbow: but to Boyd they looked like two more available com- 
batants. He suddenly became deadly serious. 

“May I ask you gentlemen what this joke means?” he en- 
quired. 

“We will have all the time in the world for explanations later,” 
replied Corbell, “at the present you are to go with us over the 
mountains. You can go voluntarily and comfortably; or you 
can refuse and simply be taken. You are a man of common- 
sense and you realize you will be taken if we choose to take you.” 

Boyd was silent for several moments. 

“TI have no idea what this is all about,” he snarled at last, 
“but I warn you,I see no humour in it at all: and I warn you 
that I shall take steps to see that you regret it. If it’s a joke, 
it is a poor one; if it is intimidation for some purpose I can’t 
even guess at, you’ve got the wrong man, for I can’t be forced; 
if itis blackmail 2 

But at this point Corbell interrupted. 

“Come, Mr. Boyd, there is no use in all that. The point is, 
you are going with us. The rest can wait. But let me, in turn, 
tell you this; as long as-you go peaceably and quietly, you will go 
comfortably, as you are; but the moment you attempt to strug- 
gle or cry out Mr. Hunter will take charge. You say you are 
not to be frightened by threats; but that is one you would do 
well to attend.” 

Without further parley the group moved compactly along the 
diagonal walk that led across the park. At the farther corner 
waited Frank Moore with the buckboard and José, Corbell’s 
horse wrangler. He peered at them interestedly as they ap- 
proached, but said nothing. 

“Now, here’s the plan.” said Corbell. “José will drive you back 
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to the ranch. Bill, you and Shot will occupy the back seat with 
Mr. Boyd between you. I don’t need to tell you what to do. 
The rest of us will be over by to-morrow evening or next day 
sometime. We’ve got to get things moving at this end. I sup- 
pose yau got a fresh team, José, and some grub?” 

“Sure,” replied the Mexican. 

‘All right, you’re off. See you later.” 

No one spoke. Boyd at a signal mounted to the back seat 
in the buckboard, which presently drave off. 

“Tf you’re going to abduct, nothing like having a sensible man 
to abduct,” observed Corbell. 

“No trouble, eh?” asked Frank. 

“Nota bit. At first he thought we were drunk. Then, when 
he saw we were in earnest he came along like a lamb.” 

“Yellow, you think?” 

“Not a little bit. Just cool and sensible. I'll bet he’s doing 
a lot of wondering. Well, let’s get back to the hotel and see what 
wires Ken has sent.” 

“Hold on,” interposed Carlson, ‘‘ what am I to do with this?” 

“Hullo, who you got there?” cried Frank. 

“Sing Toy; the Colonel’s chink; sneaking around with a gun. 
Oh Lord! I forgot all about him! And he saw it all! We’ve got 
to keep him quiet. Bring him along.” 


Ix 


Tuey returned to their old gathering place, the little room 
back of the Fremont bar, Sing Toy paddling contentedly along- 
side. He seated himself on the edge of a chair, tucked his feet 
demurely underneath it, and proceeded at once to cross-question 
his captors. 

“What you do with dat man?” he demanded. 

“What you do with that gun?” countered Corbell. 

“Dat allee light,” Sing Toy brushed this minor detail aside. 
“T wan’ know what you do with dat man?” 

“Took here, Sing Toy,” said Corbell, earnestly. “We no hurt 
bim. We take him across the mountain, keep him one week, two 
week, bring him back.” 
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“What for?”’ demanded Sing Toy. 

“That our pidgin,’’* replied Corbell. ‘You good friend to 
us; you say nothing at all to anybody.” 

“What for you take him?” said Sing Toy. 

He looked from one to the other with his beady eyes, but 
without moving his head. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Corbell in despair. He knew the 
Chinese—everyone knew the Chinese in those days—and he 
recognized the bland persistency that would be neither swerved 
nor balked. “Look here, Sing Toy,” he explained, with an 
elaborate appearance of patience. ‘You live long time with the 
Colonel, good many years.” 

“Fo’teen year, tlee month,” supplied Sing Toy. 

“All right. You like Colonel very much?” 

Sing Toy nodded, unblinking. 

“Well, this man not good friend to Colonel. So we take him 
over mountains because he do bad pidgin for the Colonel and we 
want to stop it.” 

“Aren’t you giving this show away too much? He’ll get us 
into trouble if he blabs,” interposed Frank swiftly. 

“He can get us into just as much trouble with what he saw 
to-night—if he wants to,” Corbell pointed out. “Better let 
me run this.” 

Sing Toy waited until this by-play was finished, quite as 
though he had not understood a word of it. 

“We want you to say nothing,” continued Corbell. “We no 
hurt him.” 


“You kill him, you want to,” stated Sing Toy astonishingly, 
“Tno care. I kill him myself, but you go stop me.” 

They stared at him in blank astonishment. 

“Well, Pll be damned!” ejaculated Corbell. “So you were 
laying for Boyd with that baby cannon of yours, were your? What 
for you want kill him?” 

“Same t’ing. He make bad pidgin for Cunnel.” 

“What do you know about it.” 

“Know all ’bout it. My second-uncle he wo’k in bank.” 

Suddenly Sing Toy became voluble. His monosyllabic style 


*Pidgin—business. 
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of discourse gave way to a flood of apparently uncorrelated 
syllables. It did not sound exactly like Chinese. As a matter 
of fact it was Sing Toy’s kind of English produced under excite- 
ment. Ravenscroft stared rather wildly. But the others 
smoked in placid calm. They knew the Chinese, and they were 
waiting for Sing Toy to run down. When this at length hap- 
pened, Corbell resumed his catechism. Patiently, by question, 
he elicited sentence by sentence what the oration had been about. 
Sing Toy’s second uncle seemed to have been possessed of aston- 
ishingly particularized information. Sing Toy knew more about 
the Colonel’s affairs, the amount and kind of his paper, and 
especially all the details of the directors’ meeting, including its 
discussions and the nature of its agreements and resolutions 
than any man present. The four white men listened with a 
growing respect. 

“So you sorted out your gun and went after him. What you 
think you make by that?” commented Carlson, when he had 
finished. 

“Eve’ybody say they solly, velly solly. Nobody do nothing 
at all. Nobody,” stated Sing Toy. “I try get money. All 
China-man know Cunnel. They know he good man, that he 
pay some time. They jus’ soon lend Cunnel money. No can get 
enough. So I go kill him.” 

“Sing Toy, you’re all right!” cried Carlson warmly. 

“What for you take him? What you do with dat man?” 
Sing Toy returned inexorably to his first question. 

Corbell rolled a comical eye at his friends and began pains- 
takingly to explain in words of one syllable. He was cut 
short. 

“T savvy,” said Sing Toy. ‘You got ’nuff money?” 

““Well—no—not quite,”’ confessed Corbell, ‘but we’ll fix that 
somehow.” 

“How much you need?” 

“Oh, quite a lot.” 

“How much?” 

“Better tell him first as last,’”’ laughed Carlson. “‘He’ll never 
let up on you.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars,” said Corbell. 
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“All light,” agreed Sing Toy, placidly. “TI ketch ’um.” 

“You'll get it? Thirty thousand dollars? Where can you 
raise that sum?”’ cried Corbell, with scornful incredulity. 

“Chinatown, I ketch ’um.” 

“But, Sing Toy, you can’t take any such sum from your 
friends on this sort of a thing. The security is not very good.” 
“You tell me some day he pay him back?” asked Sing Toy. 

“Yes, ifwecan. But we can’t be sure—it’s very uncertain ad 

“All light,” interrupted Sing Toy, comfortably. “Cunnel my 
fliend, you my fliend, all fliends of Chinaman in Chinatown. 
You say pay him some day. Dat all light. I ketch ’um.” 

At that moment Kenneth’s voice was heard in the barroom 
enquiring of Barney. 

“He’s all right,” said Corbell, hurriedly. ‘“He’s good boy. 
He’s not in this.” 

“IT know. He all light,” said Sing Toy; and the men looking 
on his kind, carved old face confessed to respectful wonder. 
In him seemed to be erubodied all the mysterious knowledge and 
wisdom of the Orient. 





Xx 


THE night drive over the mountains was without especial 
incident. Boyd disgustedly thought his captors drunk and 
informed with one of the wild ideas for which they were famous. 
Another prank for which they would be sorry and very apologetic 
in the morning. And he would see that they were good and sorry, 
he thought savagely. It was about time that someone showed 
this gang of hoodlums that they couldn’t break laws and annoy 
peaceful citizens for their own amusement. There had been too 
much leniency, too much good-natured tolerance. ‘These were 
men; not irresponsible boys. It was time they grew up. 

With these and similar thoughts did Boyd pass the long, slow 
journey and keep himself warm in the cool night air of the valley. 
Nobody uttered a syllable the whole distance. The silence was 
unbroken except for the creak and rattle of the buckboard, the 
scrape of the brakes, the strain of the harness, the soft, occasional 
snorting or blowing of the horses. On either side of Boyd the 
bulky forms of Bill Hunter and Sheridan were wedged in se 
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cightly that movement was all but impossible. They did not 
act drunk. 

The arrival at Corbell’s ranch house was at a little after day- 
break, that time just before the sun comes over the hill, when 
the air is shivery, the light gray, and the rose-coloured east is 
paling rapidly to the clarities of yellow and green. In the 
half light the men’s faces looked gray and fatigued. The flame 
of Boyd’s anger had sunk with his vitality. He had become 
viciously sullen. 

Sheridan and Hunter got out stiffly either side the buckboard. 

‘We stop here,” said Sheridan, briefly. 

They went into the central part of the ranch house, and after 
a moment’s hesitation Boyd followed them. Hunter was 
rapidly constructing a fire in the big fireplace, while Sheridan 
was fussing with an alcohol coffee machine that stood ready on 
the side table. Presently the flames were leaping up the chimney. 
Hunter then went out; and a moment later his huge voice could 
be heard arousing the Chinese cook. 

“We'll have breakfast in a few minutes,” he observed, return- 
ing. ‘Better thaw out, Mr. Boyd.” 

Boyd drew near the grateful warmth. These men were cold 
sober. The prank, if it was a prank, was not the freak product of 
whim; it was being carried out deliberately. For what earthly 
purpose? A bet? That might well be; but in the last analysis 
this did not seem a convincing solution. These men were wild 
enough and careless enough of opinion: but they were gentlemen 
and good sportsmen and not likely to bet in cold blood on a 
feat that would bring so great a degree of discomfort and in- 
convenience to an outsider. Nor would it be a funny bet, as 
it might be were they to kidnap old Major Gaylord, or somebody 
of like dignity. It seemed more serious, more planned than a 
joke. 

If not a joke, then what the motive? Self-interest. What 
self-interest, and how was it to be served? Boyd’s logical mind 
attacked these problems one at a time. Leaving for later 
consideration what the self-interest might be, how could kid- 
napping him in this fashion further it? Either they would try te 
intimidate him into some course of action: or they were getting 
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him out of the way for a certain length of time for some purpose. 
What. then, was the self interest? Boyd had certain definzte 
interests in Arguello County and he ran them over mentaiy 
to determine possible points of contact. The real estate trans- 
actions were dead and buried; the water rights and works were 
entirely out of their ken:—it was undoubtedly the matter of the 
Peyton ranch. The notes were to be handed over in four 
days 

This lead opened many possibilities—too many to canvass. 
They might think that by keeping him beyond the appointed 
time, the deal would fall through; they might have some arrange- 
ment to take it over themselves when Boyd failed to complete 
the transaction; they might hope to force him by threat to some 
course of action Boyd was too tired after his all-night drive 
to think the thing out to its conclusion. But he felt he was on 
the right track. Therefore he drew up io the breakfast with a 
more cheerful countenance. He resented being made the victim 
of a silly joke. But this!—here was a fight worthy of him. In- 
timidation? He’d show them that a man who had faced the 
wolf pack had no fear of them! A more subtle scheme? He 
had used his wit before. What could these inexperienced back 
country ranchmen concoct that would be proof against his 
experience! He eyed Big Bill and Shot with sardonic amuse- 
ment. Thick-headed watchdogs, these. No use wasting time 
on them. He had heard Corbell tell them to expect him that 
evening. There was his real antagonist. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he remarked, as he drew up his chair. “T 
assure you I do not know what this is all about, unless you will 
enlighten me.” 

“Better wait for Bert—Corbell,”’ mumbled Bill. 

“T thought so. But perhaps you can tell me what are my 
privileges. I am a prisoner?” 

“Do anything you please,” answered Sheridan. “We'll show 
you a room, and [ll get you some plunder to make you comfor- 
table. There’s plenty of smokes and drinks. You probably 
want some sleep. You’re welcome to move around all you 
want.” 

“Around, but not away,” suggested Boyd. 
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“Oh, you’re not going to get away,” replied Shotwell, grimly. 
*We’re responsible for your appearance this evening; and you’re 
going to appear! It’s some few miles to the nearest house— 
except some of our ranch houses; the country is open; and there 
will be men cn watch. Try to get away, if you think it will 
amuse you: you have my permission.” 

“Thanks,” returned Boyd dryly, “but I’m too heavy for all 
that foot work. Besides, I’d rather like to be here this evening. 
I may have a word to say myself.” 

“That'll be all right,”’ Shot yawned prodigiously. “Suit your- 
self. I’m going to turn in for a snooze. Want me to show you 
where you bunk?” 

Corbell’s trap drew in about four o’clock, followed shortly by 
two horsemen. Boyd who had awakened refreshed and was 
taking a cigar under the big cottonwood trees up the creek, saw 
them dismount and disappear in the ranch house. He smiled 
sardonically. The time for a show down had come. They 
would find with whom they had to deal. He was in no hurry: 
let them come to him. 

But they did not come to him. He finished his cigar; then, 
making up his: mind, he started off briskly down the road. He 
could make the stage station in about three hours, he figured, 
provided he was not prevented. Boyd did not really expect 
to accomplish an escape, but he was grimly amused to determine 
how much rope he was to be allowed. About a mile down the 
road he turned off into the sagebrush and across country in the 
general direction of the stage station. He came to a bare knoll 
wooded on top. Struck with an idea, he circled this, climbed 
rapidly on the far side to the summit, and there advanced cauti- 
ously through the low growth until he could look back. The 
rolling countryside lay spread before him, bathed in the yellow 
light of late afternoon. The scattered oaks and patches of 
sagebrush stood out with stereoscopic clearness. Boyd scanned 
very foot carefully. Nothing moved, save strings of cattle 
sauntering placidly in the direction of water. For ten minutes 
Boyd lay there waiting for something to appear. Nothing did. 
Then he arose and walked on briskly. Jt was incredible, but it 
actually seemed as though his abandoning of the road had set 
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him free of surveillance: or perhaps the watcher had nodded. 
At any rate it was too good a chance to lose. And at every 
moment the chance grew better, for the sun was touching the 
mountains. 

At the end of an hour he came over the edge of a grass hill 
square upon Bill Hunter seated in the buckboard smoking his 

ipe. 
? ¢ Nice day for a walk,” said Bill. “Fellow gets farther than 
he thinks. Thought you might like a lift back. It’s getting 
close to supper time.” 

Boyd stared. How had the man contrived to intercept him in 
this uncanny fashion? Never mind that for the present. His 
eye had noticed the spirited, restless team and an idea had 
struck him. 

“Tm through with your foolishness; and you drive on out of 
the way. I’m not going with you.” 

“Oh, yes you are.” 

“How will you make me?” 

Bill surveyed him lazily. 

“Tf this was the wild west,” said he. “I'd pull a gun on you 
and tell you to climb in.” 

“A lot of attention I’d pay to your gun!” returned Boyd, 
contemptuously. “I’m not fool enough to think that you mean 
murder. I’d call your bluff. You wouldn’t shoot.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind,” said Bill, his voice hardening for a 
moment. “But we needn’t argue that: it ain’t necessary. I 
can handle two of you, and Ill just lift you in like a baby. Want 
me to show you?” 

Boyd grinned triumphantly, and stooped to pick up a hand- 
ful of the hard adobe. 

“The first little move you make toward leaving your seat J’ll 
bombard your horses. I think you’d have your hands full then. 
Now you drive right on peacefully ahead of me until we get to 
the stage station. I know something about horses, and I know 
a few handfuls of this will give you something to manage, even 
if you were as big as a house.” 

“Ingenious cuss, ain’t you?” observed Bill. “But I was 
aiming to let Chino hold the horses.” 
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He waved his hand. Boyd whirled to find behind him a stolid 
carvenfaced dark man. 

“Chino is quite an Injin,”’ said Bill, cheerfully. ‘Say, how did 
you suppose I happened to meet you here, anyway? You must 
think I’m a good guesser!”” He spoke a few words in Spanish 
and received a reply. ‘I was just asking him which way you’d 
come,” he volunteered to Boyd. “That hill is a good place 
to spy from, allright. You had the right idea there. But you’re 
too green at this sort of thing. You were just watching your 
back track to see if you were followed, and you saw nothing. 
Good reason: there was nothing there. Chino was away off 
your flank all the time.” He laughed his great guffaw. “Come 
on; hop in: it’s getting on to sunset.” 

Boyd climbed aboard without another word, and they drove 
back to the ranch. 

There he was greeted politely, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. He ate supper in almost complete silence, answering 
direct questions in monosyllables. After supper he sat four~ 
square and smoked his cigar. He made up his mind to force 
them to make the first move. That was good strategy. Only 
they did not make it. All sorts of topics were discussed, as 
though Boyd were not present at all. At nine o’clock Corbell 
arose. 

“Tet’s hit the hay,” he suggested. “We must all be tired.” 

And before he knew it, Boyd found himself in his bedroom, 
as much at sea as ever concerning what it was all about. 

Nor did he obtain any more satisfaction when, wearying of the 
waiting game, he took the offensive. Everybody listened to 
him; and no one said anything in reply. He warned them that 
he was not a man tamely to submit to outrage, and they would 
do well to remember that he intended to carry this matter away 
through: they inclined their ears sympathetically. He lost his 
temper and told him what he thought of them, they inclined their 
ears sympathetically. He argued with them as reasonable beings 
that his time was valuable, that this joke had gone far enough: 
they inclined their ears sympathetically. He even accused them 
boldly of conspiracy in regard to the Peyton ranch, and warned 
them that they were butting their heads against a stone wall; 
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they inclined their ears sympathetically; but by not one syllable 
did they indicate whether a single pellet of all his broadsides had 
reached the mark. And when he had finished, they went right 
on with everyday matters as though he had not opened his 
mouth. It was maddening. 

They invited him to participate in everything they did— 
pigeon shooting, riding the ranch, poker parties, and the like. 
They expressed regret when he declined curtly, but did not press 
the matter. Apparently he was as free as air, yet several little 
things happened to show him that he was well and constantly 
watched. Forexample, one day Boyd saw from his room window 
a stranger driving in with one of the white-topped, spring buggies 
used for light travelling. This seemed an opportunity to place 
the fact of his captivity duly on record. Boyd threw open the 
door, only to find himself confronted by the burly forms of Chino 
and another. 

“You go back now,” they told him. 

At last he fell into atiercely sullen fit, like a resentful, impotent, 
teased bear. The very pressure of his ignorance began to make 
him uneasy. Try as he would he had gained no inkling of what 
it was all about, nor how long his detention was to last. His 
mind had swung to the Peyton deal as the pivot of all this; but 
for the life of him he could not see how he was there vulnerable. 
Item by item he went over the whole plan. It was copper- 
riveted! Nevertheless the cumulative effect of the long hours 
brought him finally to an instinctive, though non-reasoning, un- 
easiness in regard to it all. Everything was all right, of course; 
but he wished he could be there and find out. The only possible 
way these men could put a spoke in his wheel was by purchasing 
the notes themselves—if the bank would sell to them! Small 
chance! Boyd knew both their circumstances and their con- 
nections; and he was positive they could raise no such amount. 
How about raising it elsewhere? Remotely, very remotely 
possible: but it would have to be from some source unknown 
to Boyd: and his knowledge of their affiliations was pretty com- 
plete. Undoubtedly they were doing this melodramatic kid- 
napping to give themselves time to try to raise the money. If 
he had to remain contive until that result was achieved, he re. 
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flected with grim amusement, he was due for a long visit. But 
if they did manage to accomplish the miracle of. commanding that 
much credit, it would get them nowhere. Boyd’s confidence, 
after all, rested on the bank. He knew positively his power 
there. He knew positively that the officials would dare sell 
to nobody but himself. Let them try it! 

Nevertheless, he wished he could call at the bank for five 
minutes! 


XI 


Axout six o’clock one evening at the end of the eighth day, 
Boyd, pacing up and down the veranda smoking a solitary 
cigar, saw a horseman draw rein under the big cottonwood at 
the edge of the road. A moment later Chino stepped from some 
mysterious concealment. The horseman conversed with him 
a moment, handed him a letter, and rode off the way he had- 
come, without giving Boyd an opportunity to see who he was. 
That evening Corbell casually informed him that they would be 
returning to Arguello the following morning. 

They drove back together in Corbell’s high trap. Evidently 
it was no longer considered worth while to guard him. The 
other members of the Sociedad had vanished; they did not even 
appear at breakfast. Boyd did not enquire of them; nor did 
Corbell volunteer any information. As a matter of fact they 
were already well on toward Arguello, having started on horse- 
back across the short cut trail long before daylight. 

The long drive was made almost in silence. Corbell seemed 
entirely interested and occupied in the tooling of his fine team 
around the curves and narrow places of the pass; while Boyd 
remained wrapped in his thoughts. As they struck out on the 
level road below the grade on the Arguello side, he said: 

“I wish to say again, Mr. Corbell, that I consider this whole 
performance an inexcusable outrage. And I wish to warn you 
that I shall determine what legal steps are possible and shall 
pursue them with the ultmost vigour.” 

“As to that you must suit yourself, Mr. Boyd,” rejoined Cor- 
bell, gravely. “I can speak for my associates as well as myself 
in saying that we accept full responsibility before any jury that 
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can be got together in Arguello County.’’ His tone was perfectly 
polite, but a faint shadow of a smile touched his lips beneath 
his neat moustache. Confound the fellow, thought Boyd, he 
knows only too well what to expect of these jay juries! And 
the thought caused a new surge of anger within him. 

No further word was spoken until they approached the edge 
of town. 

“Where can I put you down?” asked Corbell, courteously. 

Boyd glanced at his watch. It was after four. The higher 
officials would have gone home, in accordance with the leisurely 
custom of the day; but the subordinates would still be at work. 

“Leave me at the First National,” he said, curtly. 

The curtains were drawn, but his rattle of the door brought 
him speedy admittance. Crosby, the assistant cashier, sat at 
the big flat desk in the front office. 

“How do, Mr. Boyd,” he greeted, cheerfully. “Been off on 
quite a trip!” 

“Yes,” rejoined Boyd shortly. “Just back. Delayed. Now 
about ‘hat Peyton deal. Sorry not to have been here on the 
appoinud day. Papers all ready?” 

“Oh, that’s all finished up a 

“Finished up?” repeated Boyd. “What do y’mean!” 

“We handed over the papers and got our money yester- 
day.” 

Boyd’s heavy brows shot together menacingly, and his neck 
swelied. But Crosby, unconscious of an impending outburst, 
went on. 

“We would have liked your written authorization, naturally,” 
he remarked, with a delicate shade of reproof in his tone, “but 
of course it was all right. Both Mr. Mills and myself remem- 
bered you said that the property was for Kenneth; but we could 
not recall, nor did the minutes show, whether you wanted the 
transfer made in his name or in yours. But you can fix it with 
him of course in any way you please. We told him your absence 
did not matter: that we could wait until your return, but he 
seemed anxious to finish it up, SO we did so.” 

Would you mind telling me what you are talking about?” 
growled Boyd. 
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‘Why our finishing the transaction with Kenneth instead of 
with you direct,” said Crosby, looking up in surprise at the tone, 
“wasn’t that all right?”’ 

Boyd made an effort and about-faced. The surprise was 
almost too much. 

“Perfectly,” he managed to say, “but I haven’t been home 
yet. I didn’t know he had considered it necessary. You say he 
has the notes and the transfer of mortgage? Did he pay for 
them? In full?” 

Ten minutes later Boyd left the bank with his chest out and his 
head up. All the details were not yet clear—as, for example, 
where Kenneth had raised such a sum of money. But they were 
only details. Undoubtedly he had used Boyd’s credit with Los 
Angeles banks; or hypothecated securities in the East—it did not 
matter. The big thing was that Ken had gone to the bat. He 
had seen the crisis and had acted. That was the kind of a boy 
to have! Took considerable business judgment to appreciate 
the importance of action; and a lot of business initiative to 
carry the thing through! Think they could do up the Boyd 
clan, did they? Well, they could think again. 

At this moment his eye chanced on Herbert Corbell leaning 
against a lamp post on the corner. So high ran his fierce exulta- 
tion that Boyd, contrary to his usual instinct, could not forbear 
triumphing over him. Those eight days of savage repression 
must be remembered. 

“Well, young man,” he sneered. “I hope you know by this 
time that your little scheme has failed.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by that,” replied Corbell, 
looking at him steadily. 

“Qh, don’t you? Well. I’m sick of all this mystery bluff; 
and I’m going to tell you to your face. I’m sick of acting the 
fool; and I’m sick of letting you think you’ve fooled me at any 
stage of the game. You got me out of the way so you and your 
associates could step in and buy the Peyton mortgage. Do you 
deny that?” 

“No, I don’t :deny that,” agreed Corbell, equably. 

“Aha, I thought not! Well, you forgot I had a son, didn’t 
you? And a son with a damned good head on his shoulders. 
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Pll bet you had your turn at feeling sick when you found out 


what he’d done!” 
Corbell stared at him a moment; then reached into his inside 


pocket to produce a thin sheaf of papers. 
“Are these,” he enquired, blandly, “by any chance what you 


are talking about?” 


CHAPTER XI 


I 


BOUT eight o’clock that evening Daphne raised her head 
A at the sound of footsteps; listened a moment; and then, 
with a look of concern on her face, laid aside her sewing 
and glided out through the door. She met Kenneth at the foot 
of the veranda steps, and without a word took his arm and led 
him out of the path of the lamplight to the head of the lower 
terrace. There she forced him to sit beside her. She gathered 
his head to her breast, and held him close, saying nothing. At 
first every fibre of his body was tense, but after a while his 
muscles began slowly to relax. He drew a long, shuddering 
breath and sat up. 

“Daffy,” hé demanded, intensely, “will you marry me?” 

“You know I will, sweetheart,” she replied. 

“T mean right away—now.” 

“This very night, if you want me to.” 

He sighed again, and in his turn drew her to him. She snug- 
gled into the hollow of his arm. 

“T feel better,” he told her. “Daffy, you're such a comfort. 
You do know what to do. Oh, sweetheart, let’s not wait for any- 
thing: let’s get married, and get away from it, just us together!” 

“At any time you say, dear.” 

“Daffy,” he said solemnly, sitting up straight in order to give 
greater effect to his words. ‘I had no idea!—it was terrible to 
me! Ican’t tell you! Some day I will, but not now. I could 
not think that my own father—Daffy, I’m not going back there. 
He accused me—I couldn’t believe it 

“Never mind, dear. Don’t try to talk about it. You did the 
right thing: notuing can change that. Come, let’s walk down to 
Dolman’s House and look up at the stars through the branches.” 
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“He ordered me out of the house,” said Kenneth, in a strangled 
voice. . 

For a moment Daphne’s form stiffened. Then resolutely she 
put all thought from her but the one of comfort. 

“Don’t think of any of it now. Leave it until to-morrow. 
Come let’s walk.” 

They strolled down the gentle slope and across the field. 
Daphne took his arm in both hers, pressing close to him. It was 
the dark of the moon, but the starlight filled the cup of heaven- 
like mist. From near at hand and far away came the singing 
of frogs, exultant and joyous, falling instantly silent or breaking 
instantly out full strength, as though some supreme and omni- 
present frog-leader had waved a baton. In the abrupt swift 
silences an owl spoke solemnly. Things not of the night, the 
simple beautiful peaceful night, such as the strivings and pas- 
sions of men, seemed to settle to earth, as a veil that is cast flut- 
ters and sinks slowly and lies dead. In spite of himself 
Kenneth’s high-leaping thoughts little by little lost their throb. 
The fever ebbed from his brain. His mind cleared as the sky 
clears of clouds. From the surface of his soul, stilled after the 
tempest, again reflected the stars. 

Daphne seerned to have been waiting for and to sense this 
moment. 

“You must keep one thought before you always, Ken dear,” 
she said, “and that is that you have done right. And you must 
remember that your father has not consciously done wrong, 
because he really cannot see it is wrong. Now let’s talk of our 
plans. The hard part is over now; remember that. But we 
must rnake it a success yet. It won’t do to let the whole thing 
fail just for a little scheming at the last minute.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked Kenneth, his attention 
caught. 

“Practical details: that’s what T mean. I don't know any- 
thing about your business arrangements: I suppose you’ve made 
them. I’m interested. Don’t you want to tell me about 
them?” 

“What arrangements do you mean?” 

“Why, as I understand it, you’ve put in a lot of money, and 
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those dear ridiculous men have put in some, and nice old Sing 
Toy and his friends the rest. And you’ve bought the mort- 
gage.” 

“Ves; that’s it.” 

“Well, what are you going to do with it?” 

“Why, just let it run, I suppose.” 

“ And how about repayment?” 

“T don’t know. We'll have to fix that up. It will have to 
wait. ll see that they are paid back some day.” 

“And the Colonel?” suggested Daphne. 

“What about him?” 

“How are you going to explain to him?” 

“Why do we have to explain to him at all?” 

“Well, naturally, he is going to know that the mortgage has 
changed hands; and when he finds it is in your name—why, 
don’t you see?” 

“Good Lord! Of course! I ama dumbhead! He’ll think 
this is part of the same old scheme! What can we do about 
itr?’ 

“TJ don’t know,” confessed Daphne, “but it must be thought 
about.” 

“J should think so! I wish it hadn’t been done in my name— 
but no, then it couldn’t have been done at all. What shall we 
do, Daffy? Can’t you do something? Yes, that’s it. You can 
fix it. See him and reassure him. Tell him anything you 
want. Will you?” 

“Pl think it over,” agreed Daphne, slowly. ‘It will be 
difficult.” 

When they returned to the Bungalow it was very late. Town- 
send Brainerd was still reading by the student lamp. He had it 
in mind to utter an impatient reproof at young people’s remain- 
ing out until this hour, but at Daphne’s warning gesture and a 
look at Kenneth’s face he closed his book and rose. 

“You can lend Ken some night things, can’t you, Dad? It’s 
so late I tell him he had better stay with us to-night. He can 
sleep in the Cubby Hole: it’s all made up.” 

“Surely; Pil get them,” said Brainerd, moving his lank form 
with unwonted alacrity. He was in the current of events, and 
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made a shrewd guess as to the nature of the trouble that had 
so evidently ravaged Kenneth. 

The moment he had disappeared Kenneth turned eagerly to 
Daphne. 

“Won’t you promise to fix it up with the Colonel?” he 
pleaded. ‘You are the only one who can do it. Please prom- 
ise!” 

She looked at him considering, her head on one side. 

“Will you let me arrange it entirely my Own way?” she asked. 

Lord, yes.” 

“Well, I will. But not until after we are married.” 

“T think we ought to be married right away, then,” stated 
Kenneth. 

“T think so, too,” she agreed, half mischievously, but with a 
hint of tenderness that caused Kenneth to seize her bungrily in 
his arms. 

At this moment Brainerd returned from the back part of the 
house. 

“Ahem!” he exclaimed from the doorway. “Can’t you 
young people do enough spooning elsewhere? Consider my age 
and dignity and spare my blushes.” 

They turned to face him, Kenneth a trifle embarrassed, but 
Daphne laughing. 

“Father,” she said, “we are going to drive into town to-mor- 
row, get a license, and be married.” 

“Just like that!” said Brainerd. “Let me sit down and get 
this ‘clear. To-morrow, you said. I hope not, before nine 
o’clock: I hate to get up too early.” He looked them over. 
“Are you in on these arrangements?” he asked Kenneth, po- 
litely, “or are they the sole idea of my daughter?” But his 
scrutiny had inhibited any objections or adverse comment he 
may have intended to make. Brainerd had lived long and 
acquired wisdom in the process: and he knew a crisis when he 
saw it. 

“That is Kenneth’s business, not yours, sir,” rejoined 
Daphne. 

“T stand corrected. Then, I gather, no choir, no brides 
maids, no brass bands, no wedding dress?” 
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“Nothing but you, Dad, to give me away.” 

‘And of course no presents. Well that relieves my mind, 
anyway. At what time do you want me to show up, and where? 
YV’ve got some manure to put on the apricots to-morrow, and I 
don’t want to waste any more time than I have to.” 

“Then you don’t object?” 

“Object? Why should I? That’s yours and Kenneth’s busi- 
ness, not mine,” paraphrased Brainerd. 

“You are a dear! a gem of a father! You always do under- 
stand!” cried Daphne, casting herself upon him. 

“She used to do this when she was a child,” Brainerd ex- 
plained to Kenneth over her shoulder, “cand she doesn’t know 
that she has grown. She hits you with all the lightsome aban- 
don of a three-ton steam roller. And I’m hanged if I under- 
stand! But what matters that? Do I gather this is what you 
might call a secret, a clandestine wedding? Nobody to know? 
Not even the Colonel? It will break the Colonel’s heart not to 
be at your wedding, Daffy.” 

“Oh, particularly not the Colonel!” cried Daphne. “That is 
part of it!” 

“T see,” returned Brainerd, gratefully. “Thank you for your 
explanation. it makes everything perfectly clear. But there’s 
one thing I wish you’d done.” 

‘What is that?” 

“Why in blazes, if there’s all this secrecy, didn’t you elope? 
Then I’d have been able to manure my apricots.” 


II 


Dapune’s husband and father, by her insistence, dropped her 
at the Avenue of Palms and drove on to the Bungalow. She 
looked after them a moment, and then walked slowly and 
thoughtfully up the long rise that led to Corona del Monte. 
She found the Colonel seated on the top step of the veranda, his 
hat beside him, looking up rather vaguely into the tops of his 
great oaks. At sight of her he arose with his customary old- 
tashioned courtesy. 

“Well, Puss!” he cried, “but this is a pleasure!” 
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She settled herself on the top step and pulled him down beside 
ner. 

“Listen, godpapa, I am very serious,” she said. “I have 
come to tell you something very important. J have been wor- 
rying about you a great deal, godpapa, and the ranch. No; 
listen! Don’t interrupt! What you need here is a partner.”’ 

“A partner!” echoed the Colonel. 

“Yes, a partner,” went on Daphne rapidly, before he had a 
chance to say more. ‘A man who would bring enough capital 
to help the ranch out of debt: a man who knows the ranching 
business so he could take an active part in running it—you 
know very well there’s more than you can do.” 

“Daffy, I don’t think I could stand another man managing 
things after I’ve done it so long.” 

“He'd be a junior partner, of course. You would control 
just as you do now.” 

The Colonel shook his head doubtfully. 

“You wouldn’t find anybody nowadays who would work 
with my ideas. Iamanold fogey.” 

“But if you could find some one ; don’t you think it’s a good 
idea?” 

“It’s a good idea, Puss,” acknowledged the Colonel, reluct- 
antly. “T’ve thought of it a good many times myself. Per- 
haps I might find an active partner. But I am afraid of how it 
would work out. I’m getting a little old and tired, and I dislike 
the thought of fighting another man’s ideas. Still, it would be a 
sensible way out, I suppose. But, Daffy dear, Iam an old man; 
and lately all my hopes have been centred on two things. As 
long as I lived I wanted to keep the old ranch together just as 
it has always been, as your Aunt Allie and I lived in it and loved 
it in the old days. I feel that I want to keep the place for 
Aunt Allie as long as she needs it.’ 

Daphne, puzzled at this speech, looked at him. But he con- 
tinued placidly: 

“I suppose that could be done with the right kind of a part- 
ner—if such a partner exists.” 

“T know just the man,” said Daphne. “He would put in the 
money, and he would work under you as I said.” 
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“Who is he?” inquired the Colonel. 

“Yj tell you pretty soon. But tell me first, would you con- 
sider selling an interest in the ranch to the right person on the 
right understanding? I mean as an idea?” 

“T would if you wish it, Daffy,” agreed the Colonel a little 
sadly. 

“T1” cried Daphne. “Ohno, godpapa! I don’t come in it at 
all! You make me feel so responsible! You shouldn’t put it 
on me that way!” 

“T don’t mean it that way,” said the Colonel, smiling at her 
panic. “It is very simple. It is only this: besides keeping the 
ranch for Allie as long as I lived, I had hoped to leave it to 
you when I died. And if somebody else owned a share of it, it 
complicated it so for you.” 

“T?” repeated Daphne. “I? Corona del Monte? se 

“Who else, dear child: who else in all the world?” asked the 
Colonel gently. “I have no flesh and blood: and ever since that 
spring day when I came on you alone among the wildflowers so 
bravely facing the cattle, you have grown into my heart until 
you are more than flesh and blood could ever be. Why, dearie, 
I can’t take the old ranch with me when I go, and to whom 
should it go but to the one I love best now in the world?” 

Daphne clung to him, weeping a little. There were tears in 
the Colonel’s eyes too, open and unashamed. 

“So you see, dear, why I am such a cranky old codger; and 
why I have been so reluctant to do what I know is the sensible 
thing. And why I wish there were some other way. But I 
suppose there isn’t,” he sighed. 

Daphne drew away from him. Her eyes were wet, but she 
did not dry them. 

“Listen, godpapa!”’ she said solemnly. ‘We have joked half 
seriously many times about Dolman, and how I used to believe 
in him when I was a little girl. Last night I was down at Dol- 
man’s House with—with Ken; and something said to me—no 
it didn’t say to me, it just welled up inside of me—anyway I was 
iold to do what I did and what I am doing now. I could not 
see how it would work: I did not believe it would work. But I 
obeyed the telling. And what you have just said made it all 
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clear. It was as if Dolman had really spoken; as I used to think 
he did when I was a little girl.” She grasped his arm. ‘“‘God- 
papa, do you believe it could really be?”’ 

The old man merely smiled and put his arm around her. 
Daphne knit her brows for a moment, then went on. 

“The partner I meant is Kenneth. He has enough money 
from his mother’s estate; and he wants to put it in the ranch, 
but he is afraid you might misunderstand.” 

At the mention of the name the Colonel stirred uneasily. 
His confidence in Kenneth personally was absolute; but who 
could tell what was in the background? He voiced his thought: 
a little apologetically. 

“T knew you must feel that way,” said Daphne; “‘so did Ken- 
neth. That is why I was so doubtful of what was éold me last 
night. But what you have just told me makes it so plain. Ken 
loves Corona del Monte almost as much as you and I do; he 
would not for worlds do a thing of which you did not approve. 
And as for your second objection, that you want it to come to 
me as a whole—why, Ken and I were married this mornin gl” 

She sprang to her feet in an uncontrollable burst of released 
excitement, pirouetted across the lawn in an abandon of joyous 
motion, and ended with a low curtsey before the astounded 
Colonel, skirts outheld in the tips of her fingers. 

“Hurrah for Dolman! Good old Dolman!” she cried; and 
cast herself in her impetuous steam-roller fashion on the Calo- 
nel. ‘Oh, isn’t it wonderful!” 

But the Colonel had recovered from his first astonishment. 

“Stop it! Sit up here and explain yourself!” he cried in mock 
vexation. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Ken and I got married this morning,” said Daphne from his 
shoulder, “and I didn’t know why I did it that way; and now 
I know; and I do believe in Dolman; and he’s a darling; and so 
are you, and aren’t we all going to be happy now forever and 
ever, amen!”’ 

The Colonel gave her a shake. 

“Explain yourself!” he repeated, severely. ‘What do you 
mean getting married in that hasty fashion? Why did you da 
it? How could you, without letting me know?” 
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“Tt was so father could manure his apricots,” chanted Daphne 
and Dolman told me to do it that way and 2 

“feaven has cursed me with an imbecile godchild!” la- 
mented the Colonel. 

They talked it out, while the sun descended to gild the edge of 
the mountains; and Kenneth chafed and waited, and Brainerd, 
who was now fully in the current of events, wisely restrained 
him from going after Daphne and bodily ravishing her away. 

“She is as eager to get back as you are to have her,”’ warned 
Brainerd. “This is the crucial time. The whole success of the 
scheme depends on it.” At last at about half past five he de- 
parted. He had himself arranged a trip to Los Angeles, and 
he must go to catch the train. There seemed to him consider- 
able humour in the situation: he was marrying off his daughter, 
and then himself going on the wedding trip! Well, they were 
needed at home; and he was not; and they ought to have the 
Bungalow to themselves. 

“What I advise you to do,” he told Kenneth, ‘is to get busy 
and show how much of a cook you are,” with which parting ad- 
vice he drove away, leaving the young man to follow his 
suggestion. 

Down at Corona del Monte the Colonel and Daphne came to 
an understanding of all the details on both sides. The old man 
seemed to have straightened and thrown off the burden of years. 
He became almost buoyant in talking of the future. Ken and 
I will do this: Ken and I will do that, was the burden of his 
song. The old vanished engaging enthusiasm that had been his 
returned to him. At one point he checked himself: 

“There is one thing I want understood—no, I want it prom- 
ised,” he said earnestly. “As long as I am with you we will try 
to keep the old ranch as it is. But when I am gone: when it is 
completely yours and Ken’s, I don’t want any pious sentiment 
about it. I want it divided and sold, or developed in any way 
that seems best. Don’t think I am such an old fool as I seem: 
I know we're old fogeys, the ranch and I. You must promise 
this!” 

After a time it became dusk: and the Colonel started up with 
an exclamation. 
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“Your husband will never forgive me!” he cried ; and Daphne 
felt an odd thrill at the word. “You must run along. Come in 
and I'll give you some little gift to take him, just so the day 
will not pass unmarked by me. To-morrow I shall call upon 
you in state.” 

They turned in through the little hall to the sitting room where 
burned the student lamp. Daphne stopped short in the door- 
way with a startled gasp. She turned pale and seized convul- 
sively the Colonel’s arm. 

“What is it, my dear?” he asked. 

Daphne swallowed twice, and laughed a little uncertainly, 

“Nothing; nothing,” she disclaimed, but her eyes were still 
turned staring past the student lamp. 

“But it must have been something,” insisted the Colonel. 
He was smiling down on her; and somehow there seemed to be 
in his smile an understanding. 

“Godpapa,” Daphne was impelled to confess, “it sounds 
foolish and queer. But as I came into the doorway I looked 
across the table and there in the old Boston rocker, just for a 
second, I thought I saw Aunt Allie sitting as she used to. And 
she was so real! so very real!” : 

“You must not mind that, my dear,” said the Colonel, gently 
“Why, I’ve seen her there always.” 


CHAPTER XII 


Arguello is famed throughout the world. It has de luxe 

trains running to it; and two huge hotels; and a sublimated 
boarding house where by dint of waitresses in fancy costume, 
decorations of orange-yellow and black, and a haughty manner 
they can charge you three prices; and its former sagebrush 
heights are crowned with the humble cottages of the sniffy rich, 
and the gardens, and garages, and servants’ quarters thereunto 
appertaining. You would never know Main Street, with its 
paving and its fancy concrete street lights, and its glittering ex- 
clusive shops ready equally to awe you or flatter you as long as 
they get to your pocketbook. Motors flash by on their way 
to country places that would have been prohibitively remote 
in the old days. . 

And certain things have gone. You will rarely now see an 
old-fashioned Mexican saddle; nor, indeed, many saddle horses. 
Yes, some people ride, to be sure. You will see them very 
correctly turned out, rising to the trot on the beach or along one 
of the back roads, generally with a groom pounding along be- 
hind. They are taking horse exercise. They know nothing 
about the old trails that lead, or used to lead, up into the fast- 
nesses of the Sur; nor the trickle of water nor the smell of bay 
and the pearl blue deeps where the buzzards swing. Those 
things are too far away, they take too much time; nobody 
sees you and your clothes and your flat-country horse rig. Such 
an expedition takes an afternoon. There are too many things 
to do; too many people to see. Everybody entertains every- 
body else at the aforementioned humble cottages or at the 
Country Club; and afterward there must be bridge. Life has 
folded its wings. It struts about and preens; but it knows 
no more the wide spaces. Not one in a hundred of these people 
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who now call themselves Arguellans have ever been to the ridge 
of the Sur and looked abroad; nor have they ever even heard 
that this experience, so near at hand that one can reach and 
touch it in a day, is one of those great rarities capable of lifting 
the soul. All the things nowhere else available, but here in this 
smiling land offered abundantly, they know nothing of; but 
bring with them the mode of existence they learned elsewhere, 
and have not the imagination to transcend. And the age- 
old ramparts of the Sur look down curiously; and their gods 
wonder whether this strange new people running after little 
stupid pleasures, building about them their smothery accustomed 
environment in apparent fear of touching the new, feeding, 
gambling, posing, dressing, performing not one useful function 
in their idleness, and looking up from their absorption only in 
self-gratulation, whether these also are of a provisional race 
that must in its turn give way. 

For answer in the year of 1910, of which we are speaking, you 
would have to go below the surface appearance. To the winter 
visitor, to the shopkeepers along Main Street, and indeed to 
rumour in the world outside, these fashionable, pleasant, com- 
fortable, unimaginative futile people meant modern Arguello. 
They and their activites filled the eye; and as they were thor- 
‘oughly satished with themselves, and thoroughly oblivious to all 
but themselves, that was natural. But to the life of the nation 
the significant Arguellans were those who dwelt in the neat little 
flower-covered bungalows scattered through what was ap- 
parently one endless orchard. Miles and miles it stretched, 
without distinguishable boundaries. Hardsurfaced roads tra- 
versed it, on which were to be seen small busy motor cars, or 
convoys of a hundred Orientals on bicycles shifting their field 
of work. For this immense orchard, belonging to the many 
inhabitants of the bungalows, was nevertheless handled as a 
unit, as far as such things as pruning, irrigation, cultivation and 
picking were concerned. In the slack seasons the employees 
worked at the borders of the roadways, so that in time they were 
edged with gardens; and the inhabitants of the “cottages” on 
the hills and the rubber-neck tourists loved to drive there. 
Down where the railroad tracks left town was a new packing 
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house. That, too, was run on a codperative basis: and the prod- 
uct was marketed through an Association. It was all very 
simple. Each owner of a bungalow did as much or as little 
work as he pleased. He was credited with what he did and 
was charged with what he got; and his fruit was sold for what 
it was worth. And let us hasten to disclaim the idea that this 
system was in any way unique to Arguello: it is the usual thing 
in the fruit belts of California. 

If the ghost of old Colonel Peyton should return and seek 
for the Corona del Monte of former days, he would be somewhat 
puzzled until in his wanderings down what he would never 
recognize as the Camino Real he came to the entrance of the 
Avenue of Palms. Then he would find himself at home. Noth- 
ing thenceforth he would find changed—unless he chose to turn 
right or left through the screen of shrubbery; in which case he 
would discover that here, too, the grazing had given way tw trees 
and cultivation. But straight the old avenue led to the knoll 
and the Cathedral Oaks, and the little, homey, vine-covered, 
board-and-batten ranch house. And down the slope he would 
glirapse the whitewash of the great stables, the gleam of the 
duck waters inside the wire fence; he would even find the earthen 
gia full of cool water hanging under a tree. Should he ring the 
bell—if ghosts can ring bells—he would find it answered by 
Sing Toy, now old and wrinkled, but as white and starched as 
ever, a refreshment to the eye. Certain little things he might 
miss, like the feather duster that used to hang by the door; and 
certain new things he might not recognize, such as a tennis court 
down near Dolman’s House, and indeed, a brand new wing to 
the ranch house itself! But Corona del Monte it still was. 

This and the packing house were about the only things that in- 
duced a pause when the modern Arguellans drove, or more rarely 
rode, on this side of tow. . - - The ranch was so quaint and 
old-fashioned, my dear, you ought to have come here as I did in 
the Old Times before Colonel Peyton died; he was the most pic- 
turesque old creature! He used to ride in the flower shows— 
pity they don’t have them any more—on a magnificent horse 
and the most wonderful silver mounted saddle. Of course 
everybody knows the Boyds; they’re quite nice, but peculiar 
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They don’t play bridge nor dance, so of course they rarely go 
out. Their children are away at school somewhere. Now I 
ask you—with all their money—it’s millions, my dear—can you 
imagine living in a shack like that! And think what they 
could build on that lovely knoll! Of course they would not ex- 
actly be in the desirable neighbourhood. But still——-  Let’s 
go in and get her to give us a cup of tea. You'll see what I 
mean. : 

So they would go in and have their cup of tea, and go away 
disordered in mind. They could recognize reality as opposed 
to their as yet undeveloped sense of values, but were not yet far 
enough along in social evolution to analyze it. You cannot 
very well patronize the possessor of so much wealth: and yet 
normally any one outside the round of feeds, and cards and 
dances is a fit subject for patronage. It was very disturbing. 
The conventional mind resents anything queer that it cannot 
eject; and unlike the oyster cannot render it valuable. 

“Oh, you see we are farmers, like our neighbours,” Daphne 
would explain with a smile. “We might enjoy going out; but 
you know yourself that if you start, you soon have to go all the 
time. And we haven’t the time.” 

In spite of a firm refusal to enter wholly into the new social 
life, the old ranch saw much social activity. The Boyds were 
not recluse. They attended many of the larger parties where 
they could refresh acquaintance en bloc, or small dinners where 
they could meet distinguished visitors. Truth to tell, the latter 
seemed always to find their way to Corona del Monte. They 
found this type of modern farming interesting; they discovered 
in Kenneth a keen intellect with a broad grasp of this especial 
subject; they confessed in Daphne an individual charm that 
the fashion of the day had hardened over in most of their host- 
esses; they were intrigued by the flavour of old days. In 
addition the spare rooms were often occupied by old friends. 
Over the mountains the cattle business—modified by barbed 
wire and barley and alfalfa fields—still flourished ; and from over 
the mountains often whizzed the members of the Sociedad. 
All but Herbert Corbell. He never whizzed; but continued 
as of old to drive satiny spirited horses caparisoned in russet 
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harness and attached to strange vehicles. The “cottage” 
people thought it quaint. These men always stopped at Corona 
del Monte. They were in middle age now, of course, but 
they had lost very little of the high spirits of their youth. Per- 
haps they were a trifle more inclined to reminisce than to inaug- 
urate anything new, but the reminiscence was lively enough. 
Corona del Monte was sure of a high old time when the S ociedad 
came aboard. 

They went out in society, every one of them, and freebooted it 
terrifyingly. It was easier to consider them quaint than to try 
to account for them: so quaint they were. That solved every- 
thing. They were in some mysterious way not only acceptable, 
but even much sought for, and yet they never quite belonged. 
And they in their turn came back to the ranch and gave imita- 
tions or made characterizations that sent Daphne into shrieks of 
laughter. Which of course was not right after you have ac- 
cepted hospitality. No one could understand how they, with 
their education, their wealth, and what should have been their 
tastes could bear to live ’way over the mountains year fn and 
year out! 

For they also had wealth. Some of it was from the cattle 
business, but most of it was from Corona del Monte. When the 
time for arrangement came, they tried to make Kenneth see 
that a return of the amounts they had advanced, with interest, 
was all they should have. But Kenneth insisted that they— 
and Sing Toy’s contributors—should have shares with them pro- 
portionate to what they had put in. So in the long run they 
were all paid back many times over. 

Thus it may be surmised that Sing Toy was very well off, 
and was in reality under no necessity of remaining in the kitchen. 
But he was “an old-fashioned Chinaman,” so there he was. 

There remains only to account for a rather bulky figure sit- 
ting smoking under one of the big trees across the lawn. 

The reconciliation between Patrick Boyd and his son waited 
long. Boyd felt that his honour had been engaged with his 
Eastern associates and that his own son had made it impossible 
for him to fulfill his pledged engagement. That thought struck 
deeper than any loss of potential gains, or even that his sop 
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had cut in under him. This fidelity to what the considered his 
business honour was one of the strongest of Boyd’s traits; and 
would probably go far to redeem many other qualities. He 
was hurt and sore and angry: and the natural combativeness of 
his nature made him a little vindictive. Nevertheless he grieved 
much, in his still and secretive fashion. At length two incidents 
brought about the change. 

The first of thes2 was a visit of inspection by William Bates, 

In spite of the failure to acquire the Peyton property, the de- 
velopment of the water had gone forward. Boyd had announced 
briefly to his associates that he had failed to acquire Corona del 
Monte, and had let it goat that. He in his turn had received no 
comment, but Bates had called him East, and had gone over with 
him in detail the projected scheme. 

“Go ahead,” he decided at last, “and buy in that next Piece 
of property, Las Flores.” 

“Too far out,” said Boyd. 

. “Too far now,” co:rected Bates. “By the time we’re ready 
there will be better roads and faster transportation.” 

Boyd asked him what he meant by the latter, but he was not 
quite sure: perhaps a trolley line from their power; he had seen 
a horseless carriage a man named King was playing with in 
Detroit 

He laughed with Boyd at his mentioning the latter; but he 
stuck to his main point, and Las Flores was bought in cheap 
from the bank. And concrete roads and the automobile in the 
long run justified his imaginative instinct. 

But that was in the future. At the time of his visit the SyS- 
tem was but just finished. He looked it all over without com- 
ment. ‘Their way led them past the beginnings of new farms on 
Corona del Monte. Bates suddenly cackled. 

“Pretty shrewd boy, that of yours,” he observed. “Put 
one over on you, didn’t he! Oh, I know all about it. Did you 
think I was greenhorn enough not to have found out all about 
that transaction? At first I thought you were double-crossing 
me. He certainly caught you napping! He’s got to have our 
water; but on the other hand we’ve got to sell it to him—he’s 
our first and obvious market. Also he’s our biggest ad. If his 
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farms fail we’ll never sell an acre of Las Flores. And he knows 
it; the sly rascal!” 

This expert opinion as to the ethics of business rascality greatly 
heartened Boyd. To be sure as respects this transaction he 
cut a sorry figure in the eyes of the financier: but that was better 
than being considered to have gone back on his business word. 
And, after all, it took his own son to catch him! 

Then one day Brainerd driving down Main Street saw him 
on the sidewalk and drove up alongside. This was sufficiently 
unusual, as the men had never more than nodded stiffly. 

“Hullo, grandpa,” cried Brainerd, jovially. “How’s it 
feel?” 

Boyd looked his inquiry. 

“Came off last night. Everything flourishing. And it’s a 
boy, too.” 

Boyd repressed a pang. He had not known. And to him it 
was significant of the community’s attitude that nobody had 
hinted to him that this important event was to occur. 

The reconciliation followed, and grew at equal pace with the 
grandson. At first matters were a trifle awkward; but Kenneth 
Second arranged all that. Patrick Boyd became as doting a 
grandfather as Brainerd; and as much about the place. All 
was well. 

Once or twice he attempted to utter a veiled, mild joke as to 
how skillfully Kenneth had managed things, but with an impli- 
cation that he entertained no resentment: and he was met with 
so bewildering an outburst that he never reopened the subject. 
But to the end of his days he was to retain deep in his heart the 
idea that his son had overreached him very cleverly; and to 
cherish a mingled feeling of hurt and admiration at the feat. 


THE END 
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